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considerable impro\’eraent ; as well as the Panjab country and 
Sindy. The upper part of the course of the Ganges, to the 
cow's mouth, or cavern through wlfich tlie Ganges palses ; and 
the course of the Gogra river to its fountains ; are both inserted 
from the work of M. Bernoulli. In short, additions and correc- 
tions are difseminated over the whole maj) : and, in general, if 
we except the south part of Berar, the western part of the penin- 
sula, and the countries bordering on tlie river Indus, and the Pan- 
jab, the Map is filled up in sucli a degree, as to have no consi- 
derable blanks in it. "I >4 

As Mr. Forster’s route from India to Rufsia furnlsbed some new 

ideas, and elucidated many former palsages, I judged it proper to 

« 

exprefs his route to the Caspian sea, on a separate map ; and at 
the same time to add to it, the countries contiguous to Hindoostan 
on the north and north-west ; so as to include Samarcand, and the 
marches of Alexander from the borders of the Caspian sea, to the 
river Jaxartes (the modern Sihon, or Sirr), 

In the division of Hindoostan into soubahs, &c. I have fol- 
lowed the mode adopted by the Emperor Acbae, as it appears to 
me to be the most permanent one: fof the ideas of the boundaries 
are not only imprefeed'ea natives by tradifiqn, 

but are alfp ipcettained ,in ’Acbaree ; a register 





principally to the state of the modern divisions in those quarters ; 


the imprefsing a clear idea of which, is one principal aim of the 


work. 


It must be observed, that since the empire has been dismem- 
bered, a new division of its provinces has also taken place ; by 
which means, some soubahs now form a part of the dominions of 
three or more princes ; and very few are preserved entire. These 
modern divisions are not only distinguished in the Map by the 
names of the present polscfsors ; but the colouring also is entirely 
employed in facilitating the distinctions between them. So that 
the modern divisions appear, as it were, in t\\% jm'c ground ; and 
the ancient ones in the back ground ; one illustrating and explaining 
the other. 

Considering the vast extent of India, and how little its interior 
parts have been visited by Europeans, till the latter part of the 
last century, it ought rather to surprise us, that so much geogra- 
phical matter should be collected during so short a period ; 
especially where so little has been contributed towards it by the 
fiiativ^,therascly«^;,,gs ^ in present case. , Indeed', we must not 
go fqr .the: matter :,t|^ 

forms the ' this; lilap,: • ' ' ^n^',' it 
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of near sooo miles of sea coast, and a chain of islands in extent 
500 miles more. 


In general, I have acknowledged in the course of the Memoir, 
the afsistance that I have received from the different Gentlemen, 
who have obligingly furnished me with the materials, therein 
discufsed. But there were other kinds of afsistance afforded, where 
no opportunities of acknowledgment occurred ; such as the fur- 
nishing of useful hints, and correcting of errors, into which I had 
unavoidably fallen, through ignorance of local circumstances, or 
historical facts ; or misconceptions of the meaning of authors, 
whom I had consulted. The Gentlemen.to whom I stand parti- 
cularly indebted on this score, are, Mr. Frances Rufsell, Mr. David 
Anderson, and Mr. James Anderson ; f Capt. Jonathan Scott, 

Whatever charges may be impiilable to the Managers for the Company, the neglect of 
useful Science, however, is not among the number. The employing of Geographers, and 
Surveying Pilots in India ; and the providing of astronomical insfruments, anil the holding 
out of encouragement to such as should use them i indicate, at least, a spirit somewhat 
above the mere consideration of Gain : but above all, the establishment of an office at home, 
tor the improvement of hydrography and navigation, and their judicious choice of a super* 
intendantfor it, reflects tlie highest honour on their administration 5 and ought to convince 
us, that in a free country, a body of subjects may accomplish, what the State itself despairs 
even to attempt* For, however surprising it may appear, it is nevertheiefs true, that the 
first maritime nation in the world, has no good chart to direct its fleets towards its own 
coasts : nor even a criterion, by which the public may be enabled to judge, of the merit of 
any hydrographical production whatsoever. So that the soundings on the coast of Bengal# 
are betler known than those in the British Channel?.' of jyhich,* m tolerable chart existe, eveh 
at this day* During the late war, an East-Indm ship'.^’^.;her to the knowledge Ob* 

^ tained from a chart of the mouths of the Gangei ;(ihade# add -iJublMhed by order of Cdm* 
pany) into one of which she escaped' French cruisers, and afterwaifls came ipto the 
Hoogly river by the. Inland niv^ation* -We had "Just >becbfeie. 'makers. ol* the hydrography 
of America# when we -lost th§ »yyrei|nty of it* ^ I hd|je think ominotisly of our 

Indian pofseMons from this may make' Mmaelf easy’ 

ofltke icor^ ^ ' *' * 

for the /account^ 'Of 'the deda 

mtion''dl:rthe fewi”! ’of Stwajee^ ’ 
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Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Middleton, Col. Popliam, and the late Col. 
Camac ; all of the Bengal establishment ; Mr. Bensley, and Mr. 
Inglis, both of the East-India direction ; Mr. Marsden, Mr. 
John Sulivan, and Mr. Callander ; severally of the establish- 
ments of Fort Marlborough, Madras, and Bombay : and Mr. 
Dryauder. 

To Lord Miilgrave I am indebted for a copy of Mr. ForsteFs 
route from Jummoo to the Caspian sea : as well as for his Lord- 
ship's very ready communication of every species of information, 
that could be of service to the work in question. 

The routes of Mr. Smith, and of General Goddard acrofs the 
continent, from the Juranah river to Poonah and Surat, contain 
much useful matter ; and have been the means of determining a 
number of geographical points. 

A MS. account of the country of the Rajpoots, and other pro- 
vinces, on the south, and S W of Agra ; together with a map, 
both of tliem composed by P. Wendell, in 1779, were of very 
great use in describing the geography of those parts. And to 
render the MS. more valuable, there has been added to it, Mr. 
James Anderson's "account of the changes that have taken place 
since that period, in consequence of Sindia's attacks, and negotia- 

swbjecfc matter of the notes that accompany those articles* \Atid to him, and to his brother, 
Mr* David Anderson (each of whom, at ditFerent times, resided 'iti a' public capacity with 
Madajee Sindia) I owe tlie most valuable part of the mformation, respecting the geographical 
- dl ^^s^hratta States, * aud their tributaries* 
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tions. The former was communicated bj Col. Popharaj and the 
latter by the Right Hon. Charles Greville. 

Mr. Dalrymplc, to whom I made my acknowledgments for 
the afsistance afforded me, in the course of my lunner work, has, 
on the present occasion, not only procured for me every jiew 
material that fell under his notice, but instructed we how to pro- 
cure otliers, and to draw information from various sources, that 
I was before ignorant of. To his valuable, and perhaps une- 
qualled, collection of MS. charts, and of voyages and travels, I 
have also had accefs, on all occasions ; and I wish to be under- 
stood to speak with the utmost sincerity, when I say, that with- 
out this afsistance, my performance must have been extremely im- 
perfect : or in other words, that Mr. Dalrymple is entitled to the 
thanks of tlie public, in a positive degree ; although my share of 
those thanks, may be only comparative. 

Although the new translation of tlie Ayim Acbaree may 
have in part superseded the value of the extracts furnished me on 
the former occasion by Sir Charles Boughton Rouse ; as the 
translation contains the whole subject in a connected form ; and 
was also a task which none but a person whp devoted his. whole 
time to it, could effect ; yet I am by no: weatphnmibdfol of' my 
former obligations to this OentletTpan. 

; I have borrowed^ New Niptum 
for 'the’ Iff'a 
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smaller degree, from M. D’Anville's maps of Asia and India pub- 
lished in 1751 and 1753. When it is considered that this excel- 
lent Geographer had scarcely any materials to work on for the 
inland parts of India, but some vague itineraries, and books of 
travels, one is really astonished to find them so well described as 
tliey are. It is with regret that I find myself obliged to differ in 
opinion from him concerning some positions in ancient Geogra- 
phy : I mean, that of Palibothra, in particular ; and some few 
others. I have generally avoided all disquisitions of this kind, 
from a conviction of the general obscurity of the subject ; and 
which even an intimate knowledge of the Indian languages would 
not enable me to clear up: for the similitude between ancient and 
modern names, is very fallacious, unlefs strongly corroborated by 
situation. But we cannot well refuse our afsent to the opinion 
that Ptolemy meant the Suituluz, or Setlege by the Zaradrus ; the 
Rauvee by the Rhuadis, or Adaris ; and the Cbmiaub by the Sandab- 
alis: because not only the names, but the positions have an affi- 
nity to each other. And yet this is a part of Ptolemy, which 
M. D'Anville discredits the most : but the reason was, that M. 
D'Anville himself was unacquainted with the true names of those 
rivers. 

M. Bufsy's m^hes in the Deccan afford data for fixing dhe 
ppsitions of many capital places there ; particularly Hydrabad, 
Aurungab^d, psnagur and Sdnore. But still there plans of 
some of. his marchesf'^wting, which, could thqy be procured, 
w/inld throw .much lislit ' peninsula. 
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and the Deccan ; such as that from Pondicherry to Cuddapah, 
Adoni, and Hydrabad ; that from Aurungabad to Nagpour ; and 
the campaign towards Poonah. There are also existing, itinera- 
ries kept by very intelligent people, who have travelled from Pon- 
dicherry, direct to Delhi ; but I know not how to set about pro- 
curing them. The public records at Goa, I am informed, contain 
a vast fund of geographical knowledge ; and yet we are more in 
the dark, concerning the country on that side of the peninsula, 
than we are witli respect to the centre of the Deccan. 

Could the whole inafs of geographical matter that respects 
India (much of which, is probably in the hands of people wlio 
are ignorant of its value) be collected, I make no doubt but that 
very complete maps of the several provinces of it, might be con- 
structed, on scales large enough for any ordinary purpose. 

It is intended by this Memoir to particularize the several autho- 
rities from whence the positions in the Map are drawn ; together 
with the manner of comparing them, in cases where they disa- 
greed ; as also the manner of combining them, when more than 
one circumstance was required to establish a position. By this 
means, the authority for each particular? may known to those 
who have curiosity enough lb Inquire the defe«^^ 

parts being thus pointed out* Sow future Geb^hpher may be 
stimulated to seek fbr:fetfcerf'i|ttat«rla%'' -"It may also tempt those 
yrho are already in pofsefsion df such materials, when they are ap- 
their to contribute them to'the, public ,stoch. ' Any- 
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communications of the kind will be thankfully received ; and a 
proper use made of them. 

There will be found, at the end of the work, distinct Indexes, 
referring to the matter of the Memoir, and to the names of coun- 
tries and places in the Map. The great waste of time occasioned 
by searching after particular situations, in maps of any extent, 
renders an index as necefsary an appendage to a large map, as to 
a large book. For an index will, in the first instance, inform the 
reader whether the place sought after, be in the map, or not. If 
in the map, he is directed to it with as much facility, as to a pas- 
sage in a book, from an ordinary index. And if it be not there, 
although he may, indeed, blame the map for its deficiency, he 
must allow that it does not rob him (>f his time, by encouraging 
fruitlefs researches. There arc also added, Tables of Distances 
between the principal cities and towns of Hindoostan ; and a small 
map, which brings into one view the respective positions of all the 
places mentioned in the Tables. 

As there does not exist at present, under any form whatso- 
ever, a connected abstract of Indian history, it is a very diffi- 
cult task for any reader, although pofsefsed of inclination and 
leisure, to make himself acquainted with the principal events that 
form the ground-work of the history of that country : slid' par- 
ticularly those which laid the foundation of the British power 
there. 'The many :tnacts’ qa;.thig.,giih]eGti that have' ap- 

,peared at, ;times,'< are of chronology, 
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that no idea of general history can be obtained from them : nor 
can the chasms be readily filled up. I have therefore been 
tempted to compile a sort of chronological table of events, from 
th'e cera of the first Mahoraedan conquests, to the final difsolution 
of the Mogul empire : and wish the reader to understand, that 
what is oftered to his perusal under that form, is intended as a 
mere sketch ; and that, chiefly with a view to render so dry and 
so unentertaining a subject as the geography of a country, some- 
what more interesting, by accompanying it with an account of 
the principal events and revolutions, to which the country havS 
given birth. I am but too conscious of the deficiency of this part 
of my performance. Besides, many of the events are related so 
differently by different people, who pretend to an equal know- 
ledge of the circumstances of them, that, it will be no matter of 
surprise if I am found (by those whose knowledge of eastern 
languages has gained them accefs to authentic records) to be often 
mistaken. In whatsoever case this may happen, I make no doubt 
but that I shall experience the exercise of their candour, as to the 
motives by which I was actuated, when I adopted any particular 
opinion, or mode of relation. The present disputes concerning 
some recent historical facts in this and the neighbouring countries, 
shew how extremely difficult it is to coitie at the truth, even when 
the research^ after it, are made under every fayburable circum- 
stance that cart prtfta.Wj:' attend' tihem. 

M&tcn ist, 178I. 
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oiNCE the publication of the first edition, much valuable mattei', 
serving both to correct, and to extend, the geography of India, 
and the countries bordering on it, to the north-west ; has been 
transmitted to me. I have, in consequence, inserted in the body 
of the Map, such of the new matter, as it was pofsible to afsimi- 
late with the old ; namely, Capt. Reynolds’s route through Malwa ; 
and from Surat to Tippoo's frontier, through Baglana, and the 
western part of the Deccan. But on the north-west of Delhi, the 
new materials not only differed as widely from the old, as they ex- 
celled them in point of authority ; but were also extended through 
a tract, far beyond the limits of the General Map; so that the cor- 
rections could no otherwise be accomplished with effect, than by 
inserting them in a separate map. Accordingly, a new map, on 
a scale similar to that of the General one, and forming an ap- 
pendage, or supplement to it; has been constructed: and contains 
generally, the countries situated between Delhi, Candahar, Ba- 
dakshan, and the two Thibets; including, of course, all the upper 
branches of the Indus, and the valley of Cashmere. This new 
piece of geography (with the exception of that part of it, between 
Delhi and the Panjab) has been formed ef materials most oblig- 
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communicated by Capt. Kirkpatricks of the Bengal estab- 
lisbraeiit; and of which materials, a detailed account will be found 
in its place. And llie part which forms tlic exception, is taken 
from a MS. map, as (ddigingly cominii! heated !)y Colonel Polier: 
and which is no lei’s valuable, from its .'supplying the deficiency 
of the other materials, than from the; iiiiportarce, and novelty of 
its subject. 

Having detected a very considerable error, in the reiat ivc posi- 
tions of the two Buebarias, as tljcy stand in our best maps ; and 
having also made a great alteration iii the course of the principal 
branch of the Indus, towards its source ; I have rc-constructed the 
map of the countries, situated between the Canges and tlie Caspian 
sea, in order to correct these errors, and to insert other positions, 
founded on the result of much investigation and inquiry. For the 
accommodation of the purchasers of tlic first edition, these addi* 
tional Maps, as well as the letter-prefs of the Third Section, which 
relates to them ; will be sold separately. 

JIaving been formerly misled, by Mr. Ticfentaller's representa- 
tion of the course of the Ganges, between Hurd war and Sirinagur; 
I have now corrected it, according to the report of some English 
gentlemen, who!^ curiosity led them to the foot of mount Mm- 
makb. As Mr. Daniel' was amongst the number, we may expect 
to receif# from his pencil, correct drawings ,of the lower fall of 
the Gsn^ of the romantic' in its neigh* 

bourhood. 

NovjiMSsit »zi, 

C 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


1 HE present edition, both of the Memoir and Map, does not 
differ in any respect, from the last. But since the Memoir was 
printed, very great changes have taken place, in the political di- 
vision of the Peninsula of India : and the late war, which gave oc- 
casion to this change, has produced a great many valuable ma- 
terials, for correcting the natural, as well as the political, geogra- 
phy of the Peninsula. A new, and much improved Map of this 
tract, has therefore been constructed ; in the course of which, all 
the new authorities have been consulted : and it is accompanied by 
a short Memoir, explanatory of the construction, and political con- 
sequence, of the tract represented. This new piece, is in its na- 
ture, an appendage to the Memoir of the Map of Hindoostan : and 
the letter “prefs of both, being printed uniformly, may conveniently 
be bound up together, by those who choose it: but the Map, from 
its size, cannot very conveniently be folded into the book. 

A further number 'of copies, of the Third Section, and of the 
' two Maps belonging to it, have been printed, for the aepojjhmo- 
dation of the purchasers of the first edition of this wcark; 
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The Colours are used to point out the Boundaries of the principal 
States now existing in Hindoostan; and these are divided Into 
six Clafses, viz. 
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The following are the Territories comprised in each Clafs. 

I. Britisu Possessions,- Reo. 

1 Bengal and Bahar, with the Zemindary of Benares. 

2 Northern Circars, including Guntoor. 

* 3 Barra-Mahal, and JDindigul. 

4 Jaghirc in the Carnatic. 

* 5 The Calicut* Palicaud* and Coorga countries. 

II. British Allies.— —Y auLow. 

1 Azuph Dowlah, Oude. 

2 Mahomed Ally, Carnatic, 

3 Travancctfift,,«^,CotehiB.^ ■ 

ofSerligapatem maAtth are acquisitions from Tippoo Sultan, under the late tres^ 


c ==vi :i 

IIJ. Mam R ATT A. States.— —Green. 


Deep Green. 

-IT ■mini ji,Mitinri--^i1iniliiii 


PooNAH Mabrattas. 


Tributaries. 


s Malwa. 
s Candeish. 

3 Part of Amcdnagur or Dowla- 

tabad. 

4 Visiapour. 

5 Part of Guzcrat. 

6 " Agra. 

j Agimere. 

8 Allahabad. 

*g Shanoor, or Sanore-Bancapour ; 
Darwar; &c. situated in the 
Dooab, or country between the 
Kistnah and Toombuddra ri- 


1 Rajah of Jyenagur. 

2 ^Joodpour. 

3 — Oudipour. 

4 Narwah, 

g — Gohud. 

6 Part of Bundelcund. 

7 Mahomed Hyat. Bopaltol. 

8 Futty Sing. Amedabad. 

9 Gurry Mundella, &c. See. 


vers. 


Light Green. 
> 


Berar Mahrattas. 


1 Berar. 

2 Orifsa. 


Tributary. 

Berabajee. 


IV. Nizam-Ally, Soubah of the Deccan.— —Orange. 


1 Golconda. 
a Aurungabad. 
g Bedcr. 

4 Part of Berar. 

g — Adoni, Rachore and Ca- 

noul. 


* 6 Cuddapah, Cutnmum for Com- 

bam) and Gandicotta (or Gan- 
jccofia). 

* 7 Part of Cooty, Adoni, and Ca- 

non 1 . 

* 8 Part of die Dooab. 


V. Tiptoo Sultan.— — Purple. 


1 Mysore, 
a Sera, 

^ Chitieldroog. 
4 Bednore. 


5 Canhara. 

6 Soonda. 

7 Herpanelly. 

8 Annagoondy. 



9 Part of Gooty. 

10 Gurramconda. 

1 1 Co!ar. 


12 Bangalore. 

13 Coimbettore, 


N. B. The ccfhions made by Tippoo, to the British, the Poonah Mahrattas, 
and the Nizam, arc marked by dotted lines of the colours, respec- 
tively approj)iiated to each of the three states. 


VI. Seiks. Btut. 

Lahore, Moiiltan, and the western parts of Delhi. 


Small States, not distinguished by Colours. 

t Succefsors of Zabeda Cawn. Sehaurunpour, 

2 jats. 

3 Pat tan Rohillas. Furruckabad. 

4 Adjid Sing. Rewah, &c. 

5 Buiidclcund, or Jbundcla. 

6 Litde Ballogistan. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Page Ihic lo from bortora, after Tanjore — See also the Memoir of the Map of the 
PeiilnLmla;^ page zi^ 22. 
fxxviis i. 3»— read Mabrattas^^ 

cxxvlii, !« 5, Deexan, Paycn Gaxit/’ This is a mistake*, the Deccan had its Baliih 
and Fayen Gaut, likewise. See Memoir of the Map of the Peninsula, page 14, 
cxxxviij Carnatk^\ See a better dchnition of it, in Mem, Peninsula, p, 19, 20, 25, 
cxxxix* « Revenue of Tippoo^^ See Mem, Peninsula page 35, seq» 

MEMOIR- 

Page 25S, 1, 12 Gauts^\ More paiticulars concerning them, will be fomid in Mem, 
Fenin, p, 14, 15, 16. 

— aSz, 1. 5, and throughout the Memoir, read, Gandkoitiis, or Ganjecotta, 

383, L i — read Cbandegheri* 

*— “-3S5, L 12— read Comham$ or Cummum* 

286, C(moul^\ Sec also Mem. Penin. p, 10- 

287, Racbore^\ This name is also written Ryeboor, 

289, 1.8 Gimdegumd^\ This rhxr in Capt. BeatsoiFs Map, is called 
mtim* 

290, L 7 from bottom, Sanore^\ It is also called Skmoor* 

“--—291, L 13, BijinagiiF\ This name ivS also written Bcejimuggi(f\ Sec Menu Pen, 
p. 40, ei Bcq» both for the name, and for the remains of the city. 

-—--312, I* io*^dele the a. 

— 330. From, Seringapatam to Bangalore-*— read, 80 miles, 
ih. To Calicut— read, 122 miles, 
f7;* To Mangalore — read, 150 miles, 

— ~ ih To Tellicherry^ — read, 1 1 z miles. 

INDEX. 

Article Baikgaui^ read cxxni. 

For Eiikif read A/w/. 

Article read, since the first public atioUi icL 
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JrliNDoosTAN, has by the people of modern Europe, been under- 
stood to mean tiie tract situated between the rivers Ganges and 
Indus, on the east and west; the Thibetian and Tartarian moun- 
tains, on the north; and the sea on tljc soutln But strictly speak- 
ing, the extent of Hindoostan is much more circumscribed, than 
these limits convey an idea of: and the name ought to be applied 
only to that part of the above tract, which lies to the north of the 
parallels of 3 1° or 32 ". The Nerbuddah river is, indeed, the reputed 
southern boundary of Hindoostan, as far as it goes ; and the south- 
ern frontiers of Bengal and Bahar compose the remainder of it. 
The countries on the south of this line, according to the Indian 
geographers, go under the general name of Deccan ; and comprise 
nearly (uie half of the tract generally known by the name of the 
Mogul empire. But as the term Hindoostan has been applied in 
a lax. sense to this whole region, it may be necefsary to distinguish 
the northern part of it, b}' the name of Hindoostan proper. This 
tract has indeed the Indus, and the mountains of Thibet and Tar- 
tary, for its western and northern boundaries: but the Ganges was 
improperly applied as an eastern boundary ; as it intersects in its 
course, Soips? of the richest provinces of the empire: while the Bur- 
rampooter,' wh.ich^ is mttch nearer the'mark as an^easteirn' b^uhdary, 
was utterly rnkfewn; _ . Iiv this oxtait of 

Hindoostan proper^ Bohemia, 

Hungary, Switzerland, ttatjr^i'ii’tidii'lieXow Countries, collectively: 
and the Deccah and peninsula, arc about equal to the British 
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Islands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe. I have here called the 
tract which lies to the south of the Kisfcnah river, the peninsula; 
in conformity to general practice ; although its form does by no 
means warrant it. The term Deccan, w^hich signifies the south, 
is applied (as before said) in its most extensive signification, to 
the whole region that lies on the south of Hindoostan proper: I 
apprehend, however, that in its proper and limited sense, it means 
only the countries situated between Hindoostan proper, the Car- 
natic, the western sea, and Orifsa; that is, the provinces of Can- 
deish, Dowlatabad, Visiapour, Golconda, and the western part of 
Berar. 

The term India, by which this country, as far as it was known, 
is distinguished in the earliest Grecian histories, appears to be de- 
rived from Hind, the name given it by the ancient Persians; 
through whom, doubtlefs, tlie knowledge both of the country and 
its name, were transmitted to the Greeks. We have the strongest 
afsurances from Mr. Wilkins, that no such w-ords as Hindoo, or 
Hindoostan, are to be found in the Sanscrit Dictionary. It ap- 
pears that the people among whom the Sanscrit language was ver- 
nacular, styled their country Bharata ;* a name which is, I be- 
lieve, quite novel to the ears of the learned in Europe. It is proba- 
ble then, that the word Hind furnished that of India to the Greeks ; 
and the termination stan, signifying country in the Persic, is 
of more modern date : for we find it joined to many of the an- 
cient, Persian names of countries ; as to Dahte, whence Dahestan ; 

• See tbe notes to the Heeiopades, recently translated from the Sanscrit (or Sanscreet), 
by Mr. Wilkins, page 332. This gentleman has the merit of being the first European, who 
acquired the knowledge of the Sanscrit language ; which was that of ancient Hindoostan (or 
Bliarata), but which ceased to be theremacular tongue, soon after the Maliomedan conquest, 
in the nth century. A few years ago it was known only to the Pundits or learned Bra* 
mins? who religiously kept it from the knowledge of all but their own order; it beiijg the 
4«t50S,jtary of their religious institutions, and mysteries, and which it w ' inconw* 
ni#* tbtbmiwialcate to the vulgar, otherwise than through the medium pf tWr dwn com- 
ment^, The honour done Mr. Wicki-ns on tfeopsasiem, reminds us 

• of the aHhttlunicdttqbs'matd!® to Herodotus, by the Egypti^ priew':’ tod « is a fairln- 
fereuce, that ,i)|(tXM|ft 5 |»d'Sh 8 Fetoqbtaihin so 

distinguished a prefacoce, ' 
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Tapuri, Tabcri-stan; and Corduene, Curdi-stan: together with 
many others. It has happened in the application of this name, 
India, as on similar occasions; that is to say, it has been applied, 
not only to the country originally designed by it, but to others 
adjacent to, and beyond it:*' for the countries between Hindoostan 
and China, came to be called the further India; or India extra 
Gangem : whereas. Hind, or India, properly belonged only to the 
country of the people called Hindoos; or those of India intra Gan- 
gem . The name is as ancient as the earliest profane history extant ; 
and this may serve, among many other instances, to prove the high 
antiquity of the Persian language. 

India has in all ages excited the attention of the curious, in 
almost every walk of life. Its rare products and manufactures, 
engaged that of the merchants ; while the mild and inoflensive reli- 
gion of Brama, and the manners inculcated by it, attracted the 
notice of philosopliers. The structure of its language too, is re- 
markable; and has a claim to originality. It4iad been happy for 
the Indians, if they had not attracted the notice of a dafs of men 
more inimical to the happinefs of mankind : for the softnefs and effe- 
minacy induced by the climate, and the yielding nature of the soil, 
which produces almost spontaneously, invited the attacks of their 
more hardy neighbours ; and rendered them an easy prey to every 
foreign invader. Hence we find them succelsively conquered by 
the Persians, Patans, and Moguls: and it is probable, that, like 
the Chinese, they have seldom had a dynasty of kings, from among 
their own countrymen. The accounts of 32 centuries ago, repre- 
sent the Indians as a people who stood very high in point of civili- 
zation: but to Judg2 from their ancient ihonuiiients, they had not 

• The term at first ofliiyfothe'comatri^s of Were colonized by 

the Greeks} but was rontinent. The Eomans, in a 

similar manner, extended belonged only to the terri- 
tories of Carthage, to the tt’hofe' ' to as riiuch as they fea'esy of it. 

Ml A was applied ft first only to Natolia ; which took the name of 1,ssi»r Asia, .alteirwards* 
wft® Asia was applied to all the known parts of that continent. 

d s 
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carried the imitative arts to any thing like the degree of perfection 
attained by tlie Greeks and Romans ; or even by the Egyptians, 
Both the Hindoos and Chinese appear to have carried the arts just 
to the point requisite for useful purposes ; but never to have ap- 
proached the summit of perfection, as it respects taste, dr boldnels 
of design. 

The principal monuments of Hindoo superstition are found in 
the peninsula. Some have concluded frosn this, and from other 
circumstances, that the original seat of the Hindoo religion was 
there. Others, perhaps with more appearance of probability, su})- 
pose it to have originated on the banks of the Ganges. Monuments 
of a superstition, apparently anterior to the Hindoo, exist in the 
caves of Salsette and Elephanta, two islands on the western coast 
of India: these consist of apartments of extensive dimensions, exca- 
vated from the live rock, and decorated with figures and columns. 

India was but little known to the Greeks until Alexander’s expe- 
dition, about 327 years before Christ. Herodotus, who wrote 
about 113 years before, appears to have heard but indistinctly of 
any but the western part of it ; and that only, by its being Iriliu- 
tary to Persia. He informs us (Book IV.) that Darius Hystas]>cs 
had dispatched Scylax of Caryandra to explore the Indus, about 
508- years before Christ; and that he departed from Caspatyrus 
and Paciya, which were situated near the head of the Indus, He- 
rodotus continues to say, that the Indians who inhabit towards the 
north, and border on these territories of Caspatyrus and Pactya, 
resemble the Bactrian's (that is, their neighbours) in manners: 
and are the most valiant people of all India. The eastern part of 
India, says he, is rendered desert by sands; which description ap- 
plies only to the country lying east of the Indus, and south of the 
PtANjAB'.* and this shews pretty evidently, tiiat Herodotus’s kiiow- 
le)dg?:b|::Ipd^ to particulars, extended no further thmi to the 
above 'trsKJtt'^' lateral proof is, that^he_d|ci^^'>iiot mention 

‘ ' ' ' ' ' - > i,' ' I , V ' 

* The counlFy watjred ipf tfe 9+ of the Memoir. 
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the Ganges, which became so famous a century afterwards. In- 
deed, he tells us very plainly, that this sandy desert was the ex- 
treme point of his knowledge eastward. 

With respect to Scylax^s discoveries, this is Herodotus's account. 

Darius bein.g desirous to know in what part the Indus (which is 
tlie second river that produces crocodiles) runs into the sea, sent 
Scylax of Caryandra, with others of approved fidelity, to make the 
discovery. They departed in divers ships from Caspatyriis, and the 
territories ofPactya sailed down the river eastward, to the sea; 
and then, altering their course to the west, arrived in the 30th 
month, at that place where the King of Egypt (Nechao) had 
caused the Phcnicians I mentioned before, to embark, in order to 
surround the coast of Lybia (Africa). After this voyage, Darius 
subdued the Indians, and became master of that sea." — Herod. 
Book IV. In another place, in the same book, he takes notice of 
some Indian nations situated to the southward, very remote from, 
the Persian conquests; and whose complexions were as black as 
Ethiopians; these ought to be the people of the peninsula. He 
had also learned that they killed no animals, but contented them- 
selves with the produce of the earth ; that they exposed those whom 
they deemed too ill to recover; lived chiefly upon rice; had horses 
of a smaller breed than their western neighbours ; and that they 
manufactured their fine cotton wool in cloathing. 

Now, after the above account of Scylax's expedition, can we 
give credit to the story of Alexander’s supposing that he had disco- 
vered the head of the Nile, when he was at the Indus.'’ Are we 
to suppose that Aristotle concealed the books of Herodotus from 
his pupil? or, on the contrary, ought we Jiot rather to believe, 
that theoEoatter of them was on his mind ; and that the disdoveries 
of Scylax, ma!de,;’#ithjn;i8o ycars'Of his .own, time, ‘'and 'of a kind 

• I conclude that 147, and >71 of the Memoir, 

Some bfdsTe supposed tot tv,k is impralx-ifek, from 

wMeh ia remote from the Indus: But i udholi, border? mi it. . / ' ; 
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that particularly interested him, were detailed to him, when we 
find them given incidentally in Herodotus? 

The story of Alexander's surprise at seeing the tides in the In- 
dus, appears to me equally improbable : seeing that the same He- 
rodotus (Book IL) speaks very particularly of the tides in the Red 
Sea ; and describes them as being not only strong, but ebbing aiid 
flowing every day. [(That most intelligent and ingenious travel- 
ler, M. Volney, informs us, that the tide ebbs and flows three feet 
and a half at Suez.(] Arrian takes no notice of the tides until Alex- 
ander’s fleet had arrived near the mouth of the river. It is true 
that the tide in the Indus does not go up so high as in other rivers 
of equal bulk, and that run on so small a descent ; but, neverthelels, 
as the tide is perceptible at 50 or 60 miles above the river’s mouth,'* 
wc may conclude that it could hardly escape the notice of Alex- 
ander and his people, in their voyage from Pat tala to the sea ; sup- 
posing they had not been apprized of tlie circumstance. Besides, 
Arrian's account ofthe coming in of the tide, which did so much 
mischief to the fleet, is descriptive of the bore, or sudden influx 
of the tide, in a body of water, elevated above the common surface 
of the sea ; such as occurs in the Ganges, &c. He says, those ships 
that lay upon the sand, were swept away by the fury of the tide ; 
while those that stuck in the mud, were set afloat again without da- 
mage. To the generality of readers, no reason will appear why the 
circumstances of the ships should be different, in the mud, and on 
the sand: the fact is, that the bottoms of channels, in great rivers, 
are muddy ; while their shallows are formed of sand: and it is the 
nature of the bore to take the shortest cut up a river ; instead of 
following the windings of the channel: consequently, it must crofs 
the sand banks it meets in its way; and it will also prove raorede- 
atrufctj|e to whatever it meets with aground, than what is afldat. 

• perceptible at abotit 65 miles, above its nKwtl? 5, ac^rditiig to the 

inform’^tiba resided a considerable time at of the 

delta of the Indujs. t 3 je tii^ 'at' 'iAa-mifes wp! and in the 

river Athtzoas, at 60b.' ’ 
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it appears also from Herodotus (Book III.), that the parts of 
India bordering on the Indus, were subjected to regular tribute, 
if not totally reduced, under the Persian government; for in enu- 
merating the 20 Satrapies of Persia (under Darius Hystaspes), In- 
dia is reckoned one of them, and is rated the highest : it being as- 
sefsed in the proportion of 4680 Eubean talents of silver, out of 
the whole annual revenue. To explain this, the author 
informs us, that the Indians were very numerous ; and that the 
tribute charged upon them was proportionably great. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that this tribute was paid in gold, whereas that of 
the other Satrapies was paid in silver. Much light is thrown on 
this circumstance, by the intelligence furnished by the Ay in 
Acbaree; namely, that the eastern branches of the Indus, as 
well as some other streams that descend from the northern moun- 
tains, yield gold dust (See the Index, article Gold). .We are told 
on the same occasion, by Herodotus, that gold was estimated about 
that time, at the value of 13 times its weight iii silver. 

Alexander's expedition furnished the Greeks with a more exten- 
sive knowledge of India: although he traversed only the countries 
mentioned by Herodotus: that is, the tract watered by the Indus, 
and its various branches, and adjunct rivers. But the spirit of in- 
quiry was now gone forth ; and the long residence of Megasthenes, 
the ambafsador of Seleucus, at Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii, 
furnished the Grecians with the principal part of the accounts of 
India, that arc to be found in Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian: for Me- 
gastbenes kept a journal, and also wrote a very particular account 
of what he had seen and heard, respecting India in general, during 
several years residence : which account existed in Arrian(s time. 
His embafsy.w^fabout 3po years before our 

The con 9 rrm) 9 ;if»^^m^!Jy',■iand> between. ^%;;.JSyrto/mnpire and 
India was independent: 

and, by., that means*, connected India, with, 

waf . l^nken. The ' ' Indian trade was about theisahJe ' > 
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transferred from Tyre to Alexandria in Egypt, where it flourished 
under the auspices of the Ptolemies, until Egypt became a Roman 
province; and was cot tinned on a more extensive scale under the 
Romans themselves; nor did it forsake Alexandria, until the ?r- 
discovery of the pafsage by the Cape of Good Hope. I shall take 
occasion to speak more fully concerning the particulars of the na- 
vigation from the Red Sea to India, hereafter. 

This traffic opened to the Egyptians and Romans a knowledge 
of the coasts and products of India, as we find by various notices 
in the abovementioned authors; and ia Ptolemy in particular. 
But considering how much the detail of the coasts was known to 
him, as is evident by his map (Tab. X. Asia*), it is very extraor- 
dinary that the general form of it should be so far from the truth : 
for he makes the coasts between tlie Indus and Ganges, to project 
only in a slight curve ; whereas, they are known to form the sides 
of a triangle, whose perpendicular almost equals its base; Cape 
Comorin being the {?,pex of it. Whoever compares the propor- 
tional dimensions of India, found in Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, will find them tolerably just: and will be inclined to think 
that the worst set of ancient maps of India ha.s travelled down to 
us: and that Ptolemy, in comstructing his map of that part, did- 
not exprefs the ideas of well-informed people of his own time, on 
that subject. Pliny was about ( 5 o years before Ptolemy ; and Ar- 
rian about so years after Ptolemy ; their accounts of the dimensions 
of India, were taken from Eratosthenes and Megaslhenes. 

Diodorus says, that India is 32,000 stadia from north to south, 
and 28,000 from east to west: that is, the breadth is seven-eighths 
of the length. 

Arrian gives the measures collected by Eratosthenes and Megas- 
thene? ; and says, that “ India is bounded on the west by the In- 
dus; a continuation of Mount Taurust pklled in 

Emodus, and HimMfl'aUd PhThe 
south, by The ocean, alsp ; the 'eastern ' parts of 
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it.* Few authors (says he) have given iis any account ol" the 
people that inhabit ioivards the mouths oj the Ganges, where Pali*" 
BOTHRA is siliialed.” 

From the mountains at the head of the Indus, to its mouth, 
according to Eratosthenes, is 13,000 stadia; and from the said 
mountains, to tlie eastern sea, the extent is somewhat lefs : but as 
a huge tract of land runs out 4„ooo stadia into the sea (meaning the 
peninsula) it Jiiay be reckoned 16', 000 stadia. From Palibothra to 
the western extreme of India, measured along the great road, is 
10,000 stadia; and the whole length (that is, from east to wesi) is 
CO, 000 stadia. Arrian likewise gives the measures according to 
Megasthenes, who reckoned India 32,300 stadia from north to 
south; and 16,000 broad, from east to west; making that the 
breadth, which Eratosthenes reckons the length. We may ob- 
serve, that Megasthenes’s proportion is, on the whole, the truest: 
for India is about 28 degrees of a great circle in length, from 
north to south; or from the Indian Caucasus to Cape Comorin: 
and about 30 in breadth, from the Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges: and if we reckon from the most distant mouth of each 
river, it will be 2s degrees in breadth. This shews that Arrian 
had as just an idea of the proportional dimensions of India, as we 
had 40 years ago ; for we then reckoned it narrower than the 
truth by at least two degrees. It is impofsible to tell what lengtli 
Megasthenes meant to exprefs by a stadc, as there appears to be 
so considerable a variation in the length of this itinerary measure, 
at different times ; but by proportioning the number of stadcs, to 
the number of degrees, included in the above measures of India 
by Megasthenes, there should' be SoO'Stades in a degree of a 'great 

< ‘ ' '' I *' ' ' '* 't ' ' ,1 ’’1 I 

• Here k wott}d>*fjj®ar,tliiat;‘Anriaitt t}>S ‘who sopposed 

India to be die mo*t esdflahSt’ pkairt' rf Asia } ainf that th* shore 'Sf ithe''bet!aa, from the mouth 
of the Ganges, took a j for he suppoMwl the Caspian 

lake to be a gulf of it. Of^the Hyphasis.] But Ptolemy, as 

WB *r« ^iven to understand, had^ described’ 8 e a jca, ah«l'the 
hordert of 'Sts*: that is, the countries 'bordering on the west and N 'W of Ch|,»a s the 
, cotinthf dte'ltVTHsi and part of Tartary. 
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circle. (M. D’Aiiville has at (IKl’crent times reckoned 1050; and 
uoo). I conceive it probable that Megasthencs gave the measures 
according to the j'oad disimwe, from one extreme of the country to 
the other ; and not according to the horizontal distance, or actual 
length and breadth of the country. Part of the apparent difler- 
ences, in the length of the stade, may arise from these different 
methods of reckoning distances. 

Pliny gives the measures along the coasts between the mouth 
of the Ganges, and Pattala (or Tatta) in the mouth of the Indus, 
at 3320 miles (Roman miles, I suppose, of 1000 paces). The 
true measure of these coasts, rejecting the sinuosities, and attend- 
ing only to the general form of it, is 40 degrees of a great 
circle. M. D’Anville allows 75 Roman miles to a degree ; and 
by this rule, the above number of miles will come out 44 degrees, 
instead of 40, the true measure. But if the pace be reckoned at 
4 feet 10,02 inches, English, there ought to be 78|- Roman miles 
to a degree ; and by this calculation, the 3320 Roman miles 
will be 42'’ ; or within part of the truth. Whichsoever of the 
two calculations may be adopted, it is clear that Pliny knew 
nearly tlic form of the peninsula ; and that Ptolemy, who living 
at Alexandria, might be supposed to be in the way of obtaining 
the best information on the subject, was, in truth, ignorant of the 
general form of it, although he knew so much concerning the par- 
ticulars. 

Arrian ’s Indian history, which is extremely curious, and merits 
more notice than it commonly meets with, shews us how very little 
change the Hindoos have undergone in about 2 1 centuries, allow- 
ances being made fpr the effect of foreign conquests ; which, liow- 
ever, have produced fewer changes here, than they could have dbile 
any iy, here else : for customs, which in every country ac<|uire a 
degrefejb^'tM'^fttion, arc here rendered sacred, by theij* cohnexion 
with''religiohh'''feM;'ii|tts^of which are interwoven v with the ordi- 
nary occurrences 'k'te .seclusion, from the 
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rest of mankind, inculcated by the Brarainical religion, we arc 
to ascribe the long duration of the Hindoo religion and customs ; 
which arc only to be extirpated, together with the very people 
among whom they prevail ; and which have beeji]yroof agabist th<‘ 
enthusiasm and cruelty of the Mahomodan conquerors: nay rnoi’c, 
have taught a lelson of moderation to tliose conquerors; who at 
last saw no danger arising to the state, from a religion thul ad - 
iViiited no proselytes. 

We arc at the first view surprised to find that Arrian, who pro- 
fefscs to treat of India, should confine himself to tlie description of 
a particular part onty, while ho had authors before him who had 
treated the subject at large. It may, however, be accounted for 
in this manner: that he chose to follow those only, who had been 
cye-witnefses to wliat they wrote; not compilers: and it is pretty 
clear that his account of India, is meant chiefly to illustrate the 
history of his hero. The following particulars, selected from 
among others, will shew to those who are conversant with India, 
how nearly the ancient inhabitants resembled the present, i. The 
slender make' of their bodies. 2, Their living on vegetable food. 
3. Distribution into sects and ckfses: and the perpetuation of 
trades in families. 4. Marriages at seven years of age: and pro- 
hibition of marriages between diOcrent daises. 5. The men wear- 
ing ear-rings; parti-coloured shoes; and veils, covering the head, 
and great part of the shoulders. 6 , Daubing their faces with co- 
lours. 7. Only the principal people having umbrellas carried over 
them. 8. Two-handed swords: and bows, drawn by the feet. 
,9. Manner of taking elephants ; tljc same as in the present age, 
10. Mahnfacttires of cotton, of extraordinary whiteneJfe. ,11. 
strous which' the. Termitest or white gnts are' m^nt ; 
though cxa^gef^ied',; , .'liHercidotusj the 

ants: and his than Arrian’s.^ na. 

'Wooden houses, on rivers ; to be occasionally 

y^ovadj,':. as .'the, river changed its course. 13. The 
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Tal; a kind of palm. 14. The Banian (or Burr trees) and the 
Indian devotees sitting under them. 

We may preceive, however, on a reference to Arrian, that in 
many of the above particulars, he had either been indistinctly in- 
formed, or else mis-infonned ; as in the case of the Tal tree ; the 
account of the white ants (which Ip discredits, at the time he re- 
lates it) ; and the manner in which the people daub their faces. The 
wooden houses, are, as far as I know, peculiar to the side of the 
Indus ; and are remarked to be so, in the Ay in Acbaree. Arrian in- 
forms us, that he took his account of India from Nearchus and Me- 
gasthenes. I n the account of the wooden houses, it may be perceived 
that he followed Nearchus ; who seeing them on the side of the In- 
dus, concluded they were in use every where else. As to Megasthe- 
ncs, Arrian thought he had not travelled far over India; although 
farther than Alexander's followers. This opinion may serve partly 
to explain, why Arrian did not preserve the Journal of Megasthc- 
nes, by inserting it in his history of Alexander ; or in his account 
of India. ■ 

His geography of India relates chiefly to the northern parts, or 
those seen by Alexander and Megasthencs. And his catalogue of 
rivers, most of which are also to be found in Pliny, and among 
wbich we can trace many of the modern names, contain only 
those that discharge themselves into the Ganges or Indus: such as 
Cainas, the Cane; Cojsoanus Cosa, or Cofs; Sonus, Soane; Con- 
(lochates, Gunduck; S ambus, Sumbul, or Chumbul; Agorarnis, 
Gogra ; Commenases, Caramnafsa, &c. &c. 

Of the different histories of Alexander that have travelled down 
to us, that by Arrian appears to be the most consistent ; and espe- 
cially in the geography of Alexander’s marches, and voyage in the 
^anjab; which country, by the nature of its rivers, and by their 
rapde of<50it|ippce, is particularly favourable to thetafk of tracing 
his prog^efsv;^jI>tbd(^wand Curtius, had, or.pa^hfctobave had 
the the Journals or 
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relations of Ptolemy and Aristobulus ; who as friends and compa- 
nions of Alexander, had opportunities of being well informed. 
We may conclude also, that there were among the followers of 
Alexander, journalists of a very different stamp ; and indeed, the 
experience of our own days furnishes us with examples enough of 
that kind, to make it probables and there are also to be found, 
compilers, who according to their tastes and dispositions, prefer 
the relation of the marvellous, to those of the sober and rational 
kind. Such as these, we may conceive Diodorus and Quintius 
Curtius to be ; the latter particularly, under whose hand, every 
incident grows into a miracle or w^oi^dcr, Arrian too, relates his 
wonders; but in such a manner as not to commit himself: or, 
as if he meant rather not to withhold what he thought himself 
bound to communicate, than as if he believed them himself, or 
wished to inculcate a belief of them in others. 

It is to be regretted that Arrian did not preserve the journal of 
Megastlicnes, as well as that of Nearchus. 'Fhe lols of B:eton’s, 
or Bitoa's book, which contained the geography of Alexander’s 
marches, is also to be regretted. It existed in the time of Pliny, 
who quotes him: but I think, if Arrian had seen it, he would 
have l)cen more particular in his geography, in certain places ; as 
he ordinarily studies to be. Certainly, Arrian had not read Hero- 
dotus attentively: otherwise he would not have pafsed over in si- 
lence, the voyage of Scylax down the Indus ; nor represented his 
hero as being ignorant of so curious a fact as the tides must have 
appeared, to those who read the same book. But that he had read 
part of Herodotus, is evident by his quoting his opinion respecting 
the delta of the Nile; and by an allusion to his account of the artts 
that dug iip''gql4, in India, Sk. ' . „ / ' 

There is nd^reiwro tO; do^bt;^that' fsh- 
gion was universalofer;Hij^(|!0j!M^^ before the time 

of Alexander’s conquest; d# the notices afforded' by He* 

r«?Klotas ai^ Arrian. Nor is it more extraordinary that ohe re%ibi 
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sliould prevail over India, although composed of distinct govern- 
ments, than that the Christian religion should prevail over a larger 
tract in Europe ; or the Mohamedan over a still larger tract in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. But although there might be an uni- 
versality of religion, there were, as the learned well know, many 
distinct languages; and history, b®th ancient and modern, gives us 
the most positive afsurances, that India was divided into a number 
of kingdoms or states, from the time of Herodotus, down to that 
of Acbar. Not only Herodotus, Diodorus, Pliny, and Arrian, 
are positive as to this point, but even Abul Fazil, who composed 
a history of the hidiaii provinces, in the reign of Acbar, in the 
i6th century. It is probable, that the almost universality of reli- 
gion, and the union of so large a portion of this vast region, under 
the family of Tamerlane (particularly under Aurimgzebe) has oc- 
casioned an idea, though a very erroneous one, that the Mogul 
empire, so called from the Mogul (or Mongul) dynasty, or that of 
Tamerlane, was always under one head. 

But whatever kind of division may have taken place in the rest 
of Hindoostan, there appears to have been, generally, a large em- 
pire or kingdom, which occu])icd the principal part of that im- 
mense valley or plain, through which the Ganges takes its course : 
the capital of which has fluctuated between Delhi and Patna, as 
the limits of the empire have varied. ' That such a one docs not 
exist at present, is probably owing to the Bengal provinces being 
in the hands of foreigners : but if we consider the union of interests 
be|:ween Bengal and Oude, the case is not efsentially altered. Leave 
matters to their natural course, the whole valley will form one 
state again. The kingdom I speak of, was that of the Prasu and 
GANGARiDiE, ill the times of Alexander and Megasthenes: ahd 
which was very powerful, as appears by the strength of its: armies, 
and the' )adh|i,he,r ,of elephants trained*' to war. It seems-!.' m -have ex- 
tended westwwd-tb, the .Panjab country: andif'Mi»rn stood on 
the Site of --Patna,' as late -accountisi ■ see® '..teirender probable’ '(see 
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page 50 of the Memoir), we may suppose that it included at least 
part of Bengal, In effect, the kingdom of the Prasii could not well 
be of lefs dimensions than France: and the state of it (according to 
Arrian) was rich, the inhabitants good husbandmen, and excellent 
soldiers : governed by nobility, and living peaceably ; their rulers 
imposing nothing harsh, or unjust, upon them. Those who are 
fonder of contemplating the silent happinefs of a wiiole people, 
than of tracing the steps of a conqueror, will be gratified on rc- 
fiecting that Alexander stopt short, on the borders of the country 
above described. 

The trade from the western world to India, which has ever en- 
riched those who liavc carried it on, has often changed hands, and 
been turned into different channels, A pafsion for Indian manu- 
factures and products, has actuated the people of every age, in 
lower Asia, as well as in the civilized parts of Europe: tlic delicate 
and unrivalled, as well as the coarser and more useful, fabrics of 
cotton, of that country, particularly suiting the inhabitants of the 
temperate regions along the Mediterranean and Euxinc seas. To 
this trade, the Persian and Arabian, gulfs opened an easy pafsage; 
the latter particularly, as tfie land carriage between tile Bed Sea 
and the Nile, and between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
took up only a few days. It js highly probable, and tradition in 
India warrants the belief of it, that there was, from time imme- 
morial, an intercourse between Egypt and Hindoostan : similarity 
of customs in many instances (as related of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, by Herodotus, and which can hardly be referred to ph;f- 
siCal catises) .estisting the, two countries., >:The intercourse, 
w,0;|^,,COJricld4e»' wa#- Carried 'on^ by; .sea;- if wor consider 

tures: en- 

terprizing as of Africa- 

tbep,ca,ivl:»,;no doubi,(S|i|^j|^||9|idi4 under tlie-Pb^raal^); 
leave unexplored' the 
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nearer ; and which, from the regularity of the periodical winds, 
was so easy of accefs. Whether Solomon’s proRtable traffic in- 
cluded that of India, there are, I believe, no means of determin- 
ing; but it appears highly probable that it did; as also that the 
voyages of three years, made by the ships that arrived at Tarsbisb, 
were to the remote parts of Africa. Solomon’s fleets were dis- 
patched from the ports of the Red Sea ; David's conquest of Idu- 
mea (Edom) giving him pofsefsion of the ports in the north-eastern 
branch of that sea. Tyre was founded about two centuries and a 
half before this period : and from the very flourishing state she was 
in, under Hiram, the cotemporary of Solomon, it may be con- 
cluded that her merchants pofsefsed the greatest part of the trade 
of the known world, at that time; and the trade of the east among 
the rest, in all probability . Commerce being so ready a way to 
riches, it is no. wonder that so enlightened a prince as Solomon, 
should profit by the example of his neighbours, and avail himself 
of his situation, from the enlarged state of his kingdom, which ex- 
tended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea, and to the borders of 
Egypt ( 1 Kings, chap. iv. ver. 34) ; and which opened to him two 
of the great avenues to the east, by way of the Red Sea, and the 


Persian,, Gulf. , , M. yolney(s; idea,j;',:respectipig. ilte' ' 

if is; ; in' wy 

dpinion, no lefs probable than Ingenious ; namely, to use it as an 
emporiwm of , the. ^ast- India trade, 'by way of the^Perakn Gulf 'find: 
.tho'tjourse of theEuphrates. ' , Thiaiwask^ut' 1000 years: J?efore our 
aera. Ept Solomon's trade,. notwithsiaitidlng,'fWas merely tempo- 
rary; «d remmdsms of some feebleofjrts, made- in our own day% 

■ by an inland prinoet, who;wa 8 ,oonstyained>to,borrow'the marinert,, 
.,;^.;|he;rn,odern Tyre# as ,JSolom«:'di 4 .,thosO'Of.theknciem 

j#i|ShhabIe to the ;gest»fep£>a,comroerc»li^^iPpli 
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the state. Whether the Indian trade was carried on at the same 
time, by the Tyrians and Egyptians, as well as by the Judeans, 
cannot now be ascertained ; but I think it probable that it might ; 
and that, both by the route of the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea ; 
as we have seen it in our days. But whatever might be the mer- 
cantile state of Tyre in the days of Solomon, we find it about a 
century after, establishing a colony at Carthage ; and about three 
centuries after that, its greatnefs was proverbial : I mean, about 
the date of Ezekiel's prophecy concerning it. 

When Tyre fell into the hands of Alexander (before Christ 332, 
and about 260 after the time of Ezekiel), that city was in full 
pofselsion of the Indian commerce. The route of their trade from 
India, was up the Red Sea to Exlongaber ; and thence acrols the 
deserts of Rhinocorura, a town on the Mediterranean, and on the 
common frontiers of Palestine and Egypt : both of whicli countries 
were then in the hands of the Persians, F'rom Rhinocorura, the 
goods were carried by sea to Tyre, and circulated from thence. 
The destruction of Tyre by Alexander, and the consequent foun- 
dation of Alexandria, turned the trade into a new channel ; or ra- 
ther, perhaps, returned it into its ancient one, Egypt. The Pto- 
lemies, into whose hands Egypt fell, on the division of Alexander’s 
empire, bestowed a fostering care on the new emporium, w'hioh 
also became the capital of the kingdom. Ptolemy Philadclphus 
constructed a canal from Arsinoe (near the present Suez) to the 
Pclusiac branch of the Nile: and afterwards, pofsibly because of 
the tedious and dangerous navigation of the upper part of the Red 
Sea, founded the city of Berenice on the western side of that sea, 
and nearly under the tropic (that is, 430 miles below Suez), from 
whence the merchandise was transported acrofs the de»rt of The- 
bais, to Coptus on the Nile ; and thence^ down the stream of that 
river, and its canalsii to A%x#ndrk; which thus became the centre 
of trade between the easterh' and western world; and, of course, 
one of the most opulent cities in either. It would appear, that 
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under the Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even sailed up the 
Ganges to Palibothra. 

Alexandria held its rank as an emporium, even after Egypt be- 
came a Roman province: and preserved it in a considerable degree, 
during tlic various revolutions that happened in the cast ;=>• until the 
re-discovery of the pafsage round the soutli point of Africa, about 
300 years ago, turned the bulk of the Indian trade into an entire 
new channel; and from wliich it is not likely ever to be diverted. 

Berenice continued to be the port of outfit for the Roman East- 
India trade in the time of Pliny (A. D. 79), who details, in his 
sixth book, the account of the navigation to India; with many 
curious particulars relating to it : and among other matters, we 
may gather, that it was a complaint even in his time, that the 
trade to India draiited Europe of its riches. Pliny says, that it 
cost fifty millions of sesterces every year ; and yet the trade is not 
described as being Extended to every part of India. Arbuthnot 
reckons a sestertius one-fourth part of a denarius of 6‘2-i- grains of 
silver: at this rate, the above number of sesterces will produce 
above 440,000!. according to the medium value of silver in the 
present age. The prime cost of the cargoes brought into England, 
from India and China, in one year, has been above three millions 
sterling, freight included. 

From Berenice it was reckoned 30 days navigation, down the 
Red Sea, to Ocelis (Gella), just within the strait of Bab-el-raandel. 
Another port was Muza (Mocha), but Ocelis was reckoned the 
best, and most commodious for departure. From thence to Mu- 
ziris, the first port of merchandise in India, was 40 days sail; 
so that, as they left Berenice about midsummer, they might arrive 
in Inidia in the latter end of August, when the violence of the SW 
raonsobfi vvaa abated, and the coasting navigation safe and easy, 

* The Venetian trade to the ‘cast, mi Ifee kfd Seav and Alexandria, 
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Pliny does not forget to mention that they departed with the wesl 
wind : and these 40 days sailing, would be about 15 days run, for 
an European ship, in the modern style of navigating; being about 
1750 marine (tlic same as geographical) miles, on a straight course. 

We are told that these voyages were first made by coasting the 
Arabian shore, to the promontory Syagrus (Cape Rasalgate), and 
thence along the coast of Persia to the mouth of the Indus, &c. 
In the next age, a shorter and safer course was discovered : for 
from Cape Rasalgate, the ships made a direct course to Zizerus, a 
port in India ; situated, as would appear by circumstances, on the 
northern part of the Malabar coast. After this, a direct course 
was made from the outlet of the Red Sea to Muziris, as above re- 
lated. It is probable, after all, that they coasted a great part of 
the Arabian coast, in order to reduce tlie length of that part of 
their course that lay out of the sight of land; unlefs the habit of 
depending on the compafs, has, in my idea, increased the difficulty 
of shaping a course without one. * 

Muziris is said by Pliny to have been an incommodious place of 
merchandise, because the shallowncfs of the port, or river’s mouth, 
made it necefsary to discharge or take in the cargo in small boats, 
at a distance from the emporium ; and besides, there was danger 
from the pirates at Niiria. Another port, more commodious and 
better stored with merchandise, was named Barace (or Becare), in 
the country of the Niconidlans ; and as the pepper of Cottonara was 
brpught to this place in small boats, it may be concluded that 
Barace was within, or near to, the country of Canara ; which 
produces the best pepper in those parts, at the present day. After 
much study and investigation, I cannot apply to any particular 
spot, the^ ports of Muziris and BaraceJ, for the Malabar ^ c 
abounds with pt^sitsbffthe above .dieso*iptiOittr ‘'and it must be con- 
sidered, too, the Roman traders, 

which in all probability were sthalfe tban ours, would be reckoned, 
in t|ie present tijmes, no port at all. The circumstances of the 
' ■ " ' ' fs 
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pirate coast, and pepper country, however, confine us wiihh-s cer- 
tain limits : for, in the course to Muziris, the traders p aik-d near 
the pirates' stations; and as these, by the lights which I ha"c re- 
ceived from Pliny and Ptolemy, were nearly the same as me pre- 
sent (that is, between Bombay and Goa), I conceive the trading- 
ports meant by Pliny, were situated betw^een Goa and Telliclierry . 
The Periplus of the India sea, and the geography of Ptolemy, 
throw' some faint light on the subject. 

Ptolemy’s ideas are these: Tyndis (going southward) succeeds 
ISfitria; then Muziris; Becare (which is one of the readings of 
Bar ace); Melcynda, or Nelcynda; Cottiara; and then Comariih 
or Cape Comorin ; whose proper name is Komrbi, or Ko/nry. 
And the Periplus enumerates in the same order, Tyndis, Mu- 
ziris, and Bar ace: allowing ^oo stadia between each, respec- 
tively. No three places appear more convenient to this re- 
lative disposition, and to the circumstances of the pirate coast 
and pepper country, than Goa, Mcerzaw (vulgarly, Merjcc), 
and Barcelore, or Bafsinore. The first, namely, Goa, is just clear 
of the pirate coast: having Newtya, pofsibly the Nilrias of Pliny 
and Ptolemy (near which the pirates cruised on the Roman ves- 
sels in their way to Muziris) on the north of it. The second 
place, Meerzaw, or Merjee, has even some affinity in sound witli 
Muziris; and is situated on a river, and at some distance from the 
sea. And Barcelore, or Bafsinore, which may pofsibly be Barace, 
is one of the principal pepper factories at present : and therefore 
answers so far to Barace. Nelcynda, I take to be Nelisuram : and 
do not, with M. D'Anville, suppose Barace to be the port of Nei- 
cynda, but a distinct place. It is said by Pliny, to bo situated 
within the kingdom of Pandion; which is pretty well undcratobd 
to be Madura: or to be comprised, at least, within the southerit 
part of 'tbb'^ebii|eula: and therefore, the fartlier south we go for 
Nelcynda, The’ Ms likely to err. But, even til this is con- 
jecture, as far as,,relatw'‘tn'|^,l||,bw^';pbsitioM it of much 
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consequence ; for we are clear tliat the ports of merchandise must 
be situated in or near to the country of Canara, the Cottonara, or 
pepper country of Pliny; that is, between Goa and Tellicherry; 
as before observed. 

The ships returned from the coast of India about the month of 
December, with tlic north-east monsoon: and when entered into 
the Red Sea, they had a south, or south-west wind ; so says Pliny. 
The voyage was made much within the coinpafs of a year : and 
the profits are stated to be immense: but the particulars of the 
cargoes arc not recorded. 

There are no notices in Pliny (as far as I know) concerning any 
voyages of the Romans to the gulf of Bengal, or to the peninsula 
of Malay (the golden Chersonese), altliough it is clear from Strabo, 
who wrote before Pliny, that the Ganges had then been sailed 
up, as higlias ikdibothra, Ptolemy’s geography, said to be com- 
posed about bo years after Pliny, contains evident proofs that both 
of the Indian peninsulas had been explored: 'Such is the mention 
of the pearl fishery between Ceylon and the continent ; tlic dia- 
monds found on the banks of the Sumbiilpour river ; and the point 
from whence ships that traded to the Malay coast, took their de- 
parture (supposed to be Point Gordeware): besides many names 
that can hardly be misunderstood in the application of them ; as 
Arcati, the capital of the Sone (or Sora-m and alum, from wliencc 
corruptly Cboromandel) ; Mesolia, the district which contains Ma- 
suHpatam; the river Cauvery, under the name of Chaboris, &c. 
The peninsula beyond the Ganges is also described in Ptolemy, 
as far as Cochin China, or perhaps to the borders of China, or 
Sind. [(See ,M, D'Anville's Antiquitd Geographique de I'lnde.]] 
Wc may het'e'. observe also, 'by^the way, that, tlie is|aii,ds,':,«attered 
over the gulf in /Ptolemy* a,nd"pfbbibly meant for the 

Andaman and them said to be inha- 

bited by Atdhropopham: anil^tihll’l'd^'has also been adopted by the 
mod^b mayigators. Other islands, which may be,, ineairt' 'either 
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for certain parts of Sumatra, or for some of the islands that lie ev- 
tended along the western side of it, are also branded witli the sa.nc 
character : and we find by Mr. Marsden, that it is generally i>e- 
lieved that man-eaters exist in Sumatra, even at this day. I refer 
the Bona Foriuna island, to the Great Andaman ; and the to Ma~ 
niolcB, to the northern Nicobars ; being just the number of thetn : 
the 5 Barajsa, and 3 Sindee islands, together with the 3 Saba-diha ; 
are the islands I allude to, as being cither parts of Sumatra, or 
islands near it. 


Sketches of the History of Hindoostan, since the Commencement 
of the Mahomed AN Conquests. 

There is no known history of Hindoostan (that rests on the 
foundation of Hindoo materials or records) extant, before the 
period of the Mahomedan conquests: for either the Hindoos kept 
no regular histories; or they were all destroyed, or secliided from 
common ©yes by the Pundits. We may judge of their traditions, 
by that existing concerning Alexander’s expedition: which is, 
that he fought a great battle with the Emperor of Hindoostan, near 
Delhi: and though victorious, retired to Persia, acrofs the northern 
mountains: so that the remarkable circumstance of his sailing 
down the Indus, in which he employed many months, Is sunk al- 
together. And yet, perhaps, few events of ancient times, rest on 
bettor foundations than this part of the history of Alexander {m 
Section HI. of the Memoir), as appears by its being so highly cele- 
brated, not pnl y by his cotemporaries, but by several of the most 
celebrated authors for some centuries following. As for the no- 
tices above referred to, in Herodotus, Pliny, and Arrian, &c. 
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tliey are rather transient views of the then state of Hindoostan, 
with a general account of manners and customs, than a history. 
Not but that these accounts are infinitely more pleasing and satis- 
factory, than a history w'ould have been, if it contained nothing 
more than that of the Mahomedan conquests; that is, an account 
of battles and mafsacres; an account of the subversion of (appa- 
rently) one of the mildest and most regular governments in the 
world, by the vilest and most unworthy of all conquerors: for 
such the Mahomedans undoubtedly were, considered either in re- 
spect to their intolerant principles; contempt of learning, and 
science ; liabitual sloth ; or their imperious treatment of women : 
to whose lot, in civilized societies, it chiefly falls to form the 
minds of the rising generation of both sexes ; as far as eai'ly lefsons 
of virtue and morality may be supposed to influence them. 

The travels of Cosmas in the 6th century, and of the twm Ma- 
homedan travellers in the pth, afford few materials for history; 
and but little can be gleaned from Marco Paulo, who crofsed the 
peninsula, and went up the western side of it, to Guzerat, in the 
13th century. Indeed, it is exceeding difficult to refer any inci- 
dent related in this last author, to any particular country ; as the 
geography of his travels is an enigma, for the most part. 

It is chiefly to Persian pens that we arc indebted for that portion 
of Indian history, which we pofsefs. The celebrated Mahomed 
Ferishta, early in the 17th century, compiled a history of Hindoo- 
stan, from various materials; most of which, in the idea of Col. 
Dow (who gave a translation of this history to the world, about 
20 years ago) were collected from Persian authors. The Maha- 
barut, an historical poem, of high antiquity, and which I under- 
stand, Mr. Wilkins is now translating from the original Sanscrit 
(as he has already, 'donejan' episode'of it,, uo|d^i^.;the, title' of Bhagvat 
Geeta) is supposed' to- interesting histori- 
cal matter: but if 'the poetry made so total a, 
change in the story of Helen, in order to giye a full SQope to hl« 
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imagination; wliat security have we that another poet may not 
mislead us in matters of fact ; that is, in all that is valuable in history, 
considered as such? Mr. Dow was far from supposing that the Hin- 
doos were destitute of genuine histories of their own country; he 
was not indeed acquainted with the Sanscrit language, in whicli 
they must be written, if at all ; but founded his belief on the infor- 
mation of people on the spot. If the specimens of early Hindoo 
history given in the Ayin Acbaree, arc akin to those which Mr. 
Dow had in contemplation, I confefs I can place no dopendance on 
them. The most valuable part of Ferishta’s history, he allow.s to 
be that, posterior to the first Mahomedan conquests, about the 
year looo: and the following abstract of it is offered to the ixuder's 
notice, in order to fix in his mind an idea of the succefsive 
changes in the state of the empire of Hindoostan ; wliich from a 
pure Hindoo government, became a Mahomedan one; and conti- 
nued to be so, under various dynasties of monarchs, from Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tartary ; until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury ; these princes, moreover, adding to the original country of 
Hindoostan, all the other provinces situated within tlie Ganges. 
This unwieldy state then dropping to pieces, anarchy succeeded ; 
which, in most parts of it, is scarcely composed at present: and 
which had nearly given rise to a new Hindoo empire, under the 
Mahrattas; but the intervention of foreign powers prevented it. 
Lastly, one of those foreign powers seizing on the fairest provinces, 
and taking the lead in the empire, although removed from it, the 
distance of an actual route of fifteen thousand miles!* 

Even after the commencement of the Mahomedan conquests, we 
find little more in Ferishta, save the histories of the empire of 
Ghizni (or Gazna) and Delhi; until the subjection of all HlndqB- 
stan, by the Fatan ejnperors in the beginning of the 13th century ; 
for Hindqo^n continued to be divided into a number of separate 

♦ No part of the Eoman eippire wus distaiit.from its capital, fey the roost circuitoas route, 

more tl»» aSoo miteli# ' ^ ■' l;, ’ ' , y- ; ; ' ' , 
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kingdoms, each of which required a particular history : and of 
which we know only such parts of it, as were interwoven with the 
history of the conquering country. Many of these old Hindoo 
kingdoms, bore the same names as the present soubahs (or vice- 
royalties) do ; and had, probably, nearly the same limits. The 
history of the Deccan, is yet more obscure than that of Hindoo- 
stan ; being brought into view later, as the Mahomedan conquests 
extended thither: and which began to encroach on it about the 
year 1300, although the entire conquest of it, was not made until 
late in the 17th century. 

It may be observed, that the first Mahomedan conqueror w'ho 
made any establishments in Hindoostan, that is, Mahmood, found 
little lefs difficulty in subduing the country, than the latter conque- 
rors did, when so many kingdoms were united under the Patan em- 
perors: for those kingdoms, now become provinces, were too exten- 
sive, and composed of materials too discordant to unite properly: not 
to mention, that they were never long enough united, to produce 
the happy effects resulting from a long period of intercourse under 
one common head ; which afsimilates the whole into one mafs, like 
the French or British provinces. And this must ever be the casb, 
in very extensive empires, where a delegation of great powers, and 
distant situation, prepare the provinces for independency, when- 
ever the supreme government happens to be placed in weak hands. 
Hence, Hindoostan, even under the Moguls, may be considered 
only as a collection of tributary Mngdoilis; each accustomed to 
look no farther th^n to its own particular vicerby ; aiid, of bbtir^i 


ever fiia:, state to rebel, v^hen'thedmbecility of 'the em^rbr^/'and 
thbainW^wMithe) -fomied a faTowrtbie' 

this m«'; 

though, so o«d; 
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The first Mahomed an con(iuests that led to permanent establish- 
ments in Hindoostan, were those of the beforementioned Malimood, 
Emperor of Ghizni; for I make a distinction botweeii ibeai’, and 
the first irruptions of the Maiiumedans ; whicli left sucli slight 
traces behind them, as to be scarcely apparent. Among others, 
was that of the Caliph Valid in the first ccjitury of Mahomcdani.sin. 
The empire of Ghizni was founded by Abistagi, governor of 
Korasan (A. D, who revolted frcmi the; King of Bucharia: 

whose ancestor, in his turn, had arisen to power, tai the ruins of the 
Caliphat empire, a!)out 87 years before. Ghizni con.sistef! chiclly 
of tlie tract which composed the kingdom of Bactria, after tljc 
division of Alexander’s empire: that is, the countries lying f)etwcen 
Parthla and the Indus; and south of the Oxus,* Ghizni (or 
Gazna) a city placed among the wester ji sources of the Indus, 
and not far from the Indian Caucasus, was the reputed capital ; 
though Balk or Balich claimed this honour, likewise. 

Mahmood (commonly styled Sultan) was the third in succefeioii 
from Abistagi: and was hitnself the son of Subuctagi, who appears 
to have meditated the contiucst of tlic western part of India; and, 
like Philip, left his projects, as \vell as his kingdom, to his son. 
Subuctagi had carried his arms acrofs the Indus, and ravagcxl tlsc 
Panjab; but made no establishments; for we find, that at the time 
of his son Mahmood’s invasion, a prince of the Bramin race, or 
religion, named Jeipal, pofsefsed the, whole country, along theewt 
side of the Indus, to Cashmere ; and tfmt he had the kings of 
Delhi, Agimere, Canoge, and Callinger, for allies: so that it may 
bo concluded, from the circumstance of the frontier provinces 
being under a Hindoo government ; and from the state of the liin- 
■,doo religion, throughout the scene of Mahmoml's conquests,;. 
■l|^_',j,|l||themedans, whatever ravages they might have ,< teWW'it- 

time, had not, as we have .befpre'ififewfved. 
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formed any establishment in Hindoostan : but that the whole coun- 
try was perfectly Hindoo, at the time of Mahmood’s conquest. 
It must be observed, that I do not clafs the country of Cabul, or 
any of the provinces on the west of the Indus, as belonging to 
Hhidoostan proper. 

Before Mahmood began his first expedition into India, which 
was only three years after his accefsion, he extended his empire 
northward, by reducing Bucharia ; from whose king, his ancestor 
hacl revolted, as has been observed above. 

In A. D. jfooo, he entered Hindoostan: but in the course of 
eight years, he made no further progrefs than Moultan, The peo- 
ple of Moultan, who were the Malli, and Catberi (that is, the 
Kuttry or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, must have preserved their 
ancient spirit, to be able to oppose, for so long a time, such formi- 
dable armies, headed by so furious an enthusiast. In too8, we 
find all the Hindoo princes, from the west of the Ganges to the 
river Nerbuddah, united against him, for the common defence of 
their religion ; the extirpation of which, was to Mahmood, an ob- 
ject equal to that of the acquisition of territory, or subjects. It 
may be doubted whether the acquisition of subjects, the rational 
end of conquest, ever enters into the minds of barbarous con- 
querors; such as this Mahmood, Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah. 
One would rather suppose the contrary ; or, at least, that they 
were totally indifferent about it, by their mafsacres and extermi- 
nations. The confederate Hindoos were defeated : and Mahmood’s 
first efsay towards effecting the downfall of their religion, was the 
destruction of the femoua temple of Nagorkqte, in the mountains, 
bordering <0X1; the Faiyab./oountry;' , ' Pis next expeditiqh, befog’/the; 
sixth, was,;Wi'*io,fr;.iiWhon .-Tannasari .-a; more 
Hindoo fete with 

Nagorkote; and' at the .'same 
timev';;„;In 1018, he ‘destroyed the temples 

oC Matray.ior .Matura (the Methora of Pliny), a,city',of''h%h'<aot'if.* 
' ' ' ' ''' ' ' . , g « 
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quity, and no lefs an object of religious veneration, near Agra, 
After this, turning his arras against the Rajpoots of Agimere, he 
found either them, or their country, which is full of mountains 
and fastnefses, too strong for him. 

His twelfth expedition, in 1024, was fatal to the celebrated 
temple of Sumnaut, in the peninsula of Guzerat, adjoining to the 
town of Puttan, on the sea coast ; and not far from the island of 
Diu, now in the hands of the Portuguese. His route was by 
Moultan and Agimere, the citadel of which last, he was compelled 
to leave in the hands of the enemy: and in crofsing the desert, be- 
tween it and Moultan, he hazarded the lofs of his army, for want 
of water. The destruction of Hindoo temples, with their priests 
and votaries, appears to have afforded this monster the highest de- 
light, Nothing oflends our feelings more, than the progrefs of 
destruction urged by religious zeal: as it allows men to suppose 
themselves agents of the Divinity ; thereby removing those checks 
which interfere with the perpetration of ordinary villainy; and 
thus makes conscience a party, where she was meant to be a judge. 
Such also was Tamerlane: but to the alleviation of the misfortunes 
of the Hindoos, the enthusiasm of Mahomedanism had lost its 


edge, before the invasion of Nadir Shah, Had this predominated 
in his savage nature, the whole scene of his conquests must have 
remained a solitary desert. 

The city of Nehr walla, the ancient capital of Guzerat, together 
with that whole peninsula, fell into the hands of Mahmood ; who 
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tains, and close vallies ; and not only then, but in a great measure, 
down to the present time : being in respect of Hindoostan, what 
the country of Switzerland, is to Europe; but much more exten- 
sive, and populous. From Mahmood to Aurungzebe, the Indian 
conquerors were contented with the nominal subjection of those 
hardy tribes: among whom, military enthusiasm, grafted on reli- 
gious principles, is added to strength and agility of body ; and this 
race is difseminated over a tract equal to half the extent of France. 
It goes under the general name of Rajpootana : and is the original 
country of the founder of the Mahratta state ; whose rulers, about 
30 years ago, aspired at universal empire in Hindoostan, 

The Ghiznian empire, subject to the same causes of decay, with 
other unwieldy states of rapid growth, was in 1158, forcibly di- 
vided : the western and largest part, and which still retained the 
ancient name of the empire, being seized on by the family of the 
Gaurides (so denominated from Gaur, or Ghor, a province and city, 
lying beyond the Indian Caucasus) while the provinces contiguous 
to both shores of the Indus, remained to Chusero, or Cusroe, 
who fixed his residence at Lahore.* And even his posterity were, 
in 1184, driven out of their kingdom, by the Gaurides. The 
Mahomedans, thus become nearer neighbours to the Hindoos, by 
fixing their residence at Lahore, extended, as might be expected, 
their empire eastward ; Mahomed Gori, in 1134, perpetrating, in 
the city of Benares, the same scenes as Mahmood had before done 
at Nagorkote and Sumnaut. Benares was regarded as the principal 
university of Braminical learning ; and we may conclude that about 
this'peiriod^ the Sanscrit language, which was before the current lan- 
guage of Hindbostan, began to decline in its purity; by the admix- 
ture of wbibiS :fi’,oth-thaL€rf" the’ conquerors un^l;tlie'':iMh^a^’'Of 
Hindoostan' now--§S':' pre- 

' ' ' ' ^ ^ 

• For tbe dates of the ragtis of the dtn^ors of Ifindoostani the reader, is reftstped to a 
Table, at the efld of the latroductien. 
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mutations have taken place in every country, where the conqueror? 
have been numerous enough to effect it: the Saxon language was 
at the same period suffering from the Norman conquest, what the 
Sanscrit did from the Ghiznian. Mahomed Gori also carried his 
arms to the south of the river Jumnah, and took the fortrefs of 
Gwalior; which then gave name to a kingdom, that has since 
composed nearly the soubah of Agra: he also reduced the eastern 
part of Agimere. 

The death of this emperor, in 1205, occasioned a new' division 
of the Ghiznian empire, the Persian part remaining to Elcloze, and 
the Indian part to Ciittub, who founded tlie Patan or Afghan 
dynasty in Hindoostan. The Afghans originally inhabited the 
mountainous tract lying between India and Persia, or the ancient 
Paropamisus. Before the elevation of Cuttub to the throne, he 
had carried his arms, under Mahomed Gori, into Agimere and 
Guzerat. Laliore w'as his capital, originally ; but the necefsity of 
fixing the imperial residence, nearer to the centre of the new 
conquests, occasioned him to remove to Delhi, It may be observed 
of the capitals of states, in general, that such as arc neither empo- 
riums of trade, nor meant as citadels in the last resort, are (as it 
were) attracted towards the quarter, from whence hostility is ei- 
ther intended, qr, expected. 

The Emperor Altumsh, who succeeded to the Patan throne, in 
1210, completed the conquest of the greatest part of Hindoostan 
proper, He appears to have been the first Mahoinedan that made a 
conquest of Bengal ; the government of which was from this time 
bestowed on one of the reigning emperor’s sons. It was during 
this reign (1221) that Gengiz Cawn, among his extensive conquests 
(perhaps the most so, of any conqueror in history) accomplished 
of ^le empire of Ghizni ; putting an end to the dynasty of 

that throne; and driving bcrorq.|i|]^^'.tI» .un- 
fortunatqCSfelalij, '^n,qf the reigning emperor whoJwsWI the Indus 
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About A, D. 124,3, Moguls, or Munguls, succefsors of 
Gengiz, who pofsefsed, or rather over-run the countries on the 
north-west of Hindoostan, made several irruptions into it: and 
Turmeshirin Khan is reported, by Sherefeddin (the historian of 
Timur), to have carried his arms into the Dooab; but without 
making any establishment. Ferishta takes no notice of the pro- 
grefs of this desultory conqueror, but only describes the inroads of 
the Moguls into the Panjab ; which now frequently happened ; 
ailhough it was not till more than 150 years afterwards, that, un- 
der Timur, or Tamerlane, they penetrated to the centre of India. 
Ferislita describes also an irruption of Moguls into Bengal, by way 
of Chitta and Thibet, in 1244. 

I have before observed, that the provinces of Hindoostan were 
held rather as tributary kingdoms, than as provinces of the same 
empire: and that they seldom failed to revolt when a favourable 
opportunity offered. In 1265, Malwa regained its entire indepen- 
dence of the crown of Delhi; having gradually shaken off the 
yoke, laid on it by Cuttub in 1205: and the Rajpoots wore on 
every occasion, notwithstanding their comparative vicinity to the 
capital, afserting their independency, likewise. Of the state of 
the internal government of Hindoostan, a judgment may be 
formed, by the punishment inflicted on the Mewatti, or the Ban-, 
ditti tribe, which inhabit the hilly tract, within 25 miles of Delhi. 
In, 1265, 100,000 of these wretches were put to the sword : and 
a line of forts was constructed along the foot of their hills. Re- 
bellions, mafsacres, and barbarous conquests, make up the history 
of this fair country (which, to an ordinary observer* seems destined 
to be the* paradise of the world) the immediate effect of the 
ambition 'of:ic»ni|uering 'mote* than can' be gov€t'hf^d.,fey 
for the whole' ete'^e being, pbEtioned 

who domineeringi'aii'j^'^tl^;||^fpj|i)^y^^l|f^ were suffi- 
ciently debased, were them, that fheir coto-^ 

lay in 'taking iip'- ariMs, to render thesegc>tbrho*^ 
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pendent : and indeed, had it brought them nearer to the point of 
having a regular, permanent government, this might be true ; but, 
in fact, it only subjected them to a new conqueror; or to the 
punishment of rebellion from the former one. It would appear 
as if the warm climates, and more especially the open countries, 
situated within them, were destined to be the seats of despotism: 
for that the climate creating few wants, and the soil being pro- 
ductive without any great exertion ; the inhabitants of it do not 
pofsefs those energies that, in a cooler climate, prompt mankind 
to investigate their natural rights, and to afsert them. This, how- 
ever, is a point that I shall not venture to decide on ; although I 
believe it is a fact not to be disputed, that throughout the known 
parts of the world, despotism prevails most in the warm climates. 
The Patan, Mogul, and Tartarian conquerors in Hindoostan and 
China, however hardy at first, have, in a course of ages, sunk into 
the same state of efieminacy with their subjects: and, in their turn, 
have, with them, received a new master. Let those who are in the 
habit of complaining of the severity of a northern climate, reflect, 
that whatever physical evils it may produce, it matures the great 
qualities of the mind; and renders its inhabitants pre-eminent 
among their species : while a flowery poet, or a more flowery his- 
torian, is the most eminent production of the tropical regions. ' 
While the kings of Delhi were prosecuting their conquests in 
the east and south of Hindoostan, the provinces on the west of the 
Indus, were, of course, neglected ; although not avowedly relin- 
quished. It might have been expected, that so excellent a barrier 
as the upper part pf the Indus, and the deserts beyond Agimere, 
would have induced an emperor of Hindoostan to give up, of 
choice, all the provinces that lay on the west of this line: and 
the neglect of so prudent a conduct, occasioned the peace of the 
empire to be often disturbed ; and ended in their being forcibly 
taken away at last by the Moguls: who, not contented with their 
new acquisitions on the west of the Indn^ crnfeed that river, and 
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invaded the Panjab ; and so formidable did they appear to Ferose II. 
tliat some tribes of them were permitted to settle in that country 
(A. D. 1202). The reader will not forget the similar conduct of 
the Roman emperor "Valens, with respect to the Goths, who were 
permitted to crofs the Danube, and settle in Thrace: and the 
similitude is the more striking, in that the Hindoostan empire was 
aftcrtN ards conquered by the afsistance of the descendants of those 
Moguls. ThisFerose IL although of the tribe of Chilligi or Killigi 
(from Killigc, near the mountains of Gaur), is, nevcrthclcfs, in- 
cluded in the Patan dynasty: the name Patau, or Pitan, being ap- 
plied rather in a loose manner, to all the tribes bordering on the 
common frontiers of India, Persia, and the province, of Balk ; that 
is to say, tlic ancient province of Paropamisus. 

In 12,93 this emperor gave into the scheme of attacking the 
Deccan ; which, at this period, must be understood to mean the 
country lying generally to the south of the Nerbuddah and Maha- 
nada (or Cattack) rivers: a tract nearly etjual in extent to what 
he already pofsefsed in Hindoostan ; and which extended from the 
shores of the Indus, to the mouth of the CJanges; and from the 
northern mountains, to Cattack, Sirong, and Agimerc: the great- 
est part of Malwa, with Guzerat, and Sindi, being then inde- 
pendent. The richc.s of the King of Deogire (now Dowlatabad), 
one of the principalities or states of the Deccan, gave birth to this 
project ; and the projector was Alla, governor of Gurrah, which 
nearly bordered on the devoted country. The covetousnefs of the 
emperor made him embrace a proposal, which eventually involved 
in it his own ruin, for Alla afterwards deposed him by means of 
that very plunder. 

Alla's fiwt expedition was attended with the capture of Eteaglre 
(or Deogur), ftiiid with it an incredible quantity of treasure and 
jewels; with whichi haying increased , his ; army, he deposed and 
murdered the emperor^: acknowledging the jus- 

tice of this punishment, when we recollect the unworthy motives 

h 
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on which the expedition to the Deccan was undertaken ; and that, 
moreover, the emperor had been bribed by Alla, with part of the 
plunder taken in a former predatory expedition to Bilsah. 

When Alla (who was the first of the name) had pofsefsion of the 
throne, in 12^5, he began his plan of conquest, by the reduction 
of Guzerat ; which, while it continued independent, w'as, by its 
local situation, a strong obstacle to his designs on the Deccan. 
Next, he reduced Rantanipour, and Cheitore, two of the strongest 
holds of the Rajpoots, in Agimerc. This w^as the first time that 
Cheitore had fallen to the Mahomedans. In 1303, he also reduced 
Warangole, the capital of Tellingana, another principality of the 
Deccan, comprehending nearly the present country of Golconda. 
This, as well as Cheitore, was a city and fortrefs of vast extent 
and population. But in the midst of these conquests, and pro- 
bably the effect of them, the watchful and restlefs Moguls, from 
the opposite quarter, penetrated even to Delhi ; and plundered tlie 
suburbs of it. 

In the following year, the remainder of Malwa was conquered; 
and in 13®^’ conquest of the Deccan was resumed, under 
Cafoor, the general of Alla ; who proceeded to the Deogur coun- 
try, by the route of Baglana, which he reduced in his way; and 
which Ferishta* calls the country of Marhat. Cafoor not only 
carried his arms into Deogur (Dowlatabad), and from thence into 
Tellingana, but into the Carnatic likewise, in 1310. By the Car- 
natic, is here meant the peninsula in general, lying on the south 
of the Kistnah river. It is not known how far he penetrated south- 
ward, but he was directed by Alla to reduce Maber, which we 
understand to comprehend the southern part of the peninsula. His 
exjoedition appears to be rather predatory, than otherwise; agree-^ 
able to the genius of his master, Alla, Jhe quantity of treasure 

• It 18 tabe regnsttpd that Col. Dow did not give a literal translation of Ferishta, as a 
text, and add his own matter, or explanations, in the form of notes. We should then have • 
been able to distinguish the due from the other. 
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nmafsed, exceeds all belief. It was said that silver was found too 
cumbersome for the soldiery; gold being in such plenty. The 
historian observes on this occasion, as well as on the taking of 
Deogur, that the princes of the Deccan had been for a great num- 
ber of ages, amafsing this treasure: so that their country had pro- 
bably continued undisturbed all that time. 

In 1313 Cafoor ravaged the northern part of the Deccan again, 
and laid Teliing'ana and the Carnatic under a tribute: but tlie en- 
tire conquest of those countries was not effected until about three 
centuries afterwards, under the latter princes of the house of 
Timur. Alla died in 131(5. At this period all Hindoostan pro- 
per was comprehended in the Patau empire (so called from the 
dynasty in pofsefsion of the throne) : and the interior policy is said 
to be so well regulated, that strangers might travel tliroughout 
the empire, in perfect security. 

Rebellions breaking out in Tellingana in 132s, and 133(5, it 
was again subjected: and the whole Carnatic ravaged from sea to 
sea. But under a succeeding emperor, Mahomed III. the princes 
of the Deccan afsumed courage, and headed by Belaldeo, King of 
the Carnatic, they drove the Mahomedans entirely out of those 
countries ; nothing remaining to them, save the fortrefs of Dow- 
latabad (or Deogur). About the same time (1314) the city of 
Bijinagur, corruptly called Bisnagar, w'as founded by the same 
Belaldeo. Mahomed, who appears to have been a weak prince, 
lost much territory also, by rebellions in Bengal, Guzerat, and 
the Panjab: mean while, he was occupied in attempting the con- 
quest of China, but was repulsed on the frontier. It is probable, 
from circumstances, that he went by way of Afsam. 1 his em- 
peror also planned the absurd scheme of transferring the seat of 
government from Delhi to Dowktabad: and attempted it twice, 
but without succefs. , 

Ferose III. who succeeded in 1351, appeared more desirous of 
improving the remains of the empire, after the defection of Bengal 

h a 
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and the Deccan, &c. than of extending it, by arms. Canals, and 
public works, for the improvement of agriculture, and of the in- 
land navigation, were his favourite objects, during a reign of 37 
years. (See the Memoir, Section III.) The Moguls made another 
irruption in 1357, and the time now approached, when a more 
serious one was to take place under Timur, or Tamerlane. After 
the death of Ferose, in 1388, rebellion and civil war, during a 
course of several years, prepared the empire for foreign subjection : 
and a minority, in the person of Mahmood III. who succeeded in 
1393, brought matters to a crisis. During the confusions atten- 
dant on the state of a minority, in an empire which could with 
difficulty be held together by a veteran despot, the historian rc- 
jiiarks an unusual circumstance: two emperors in arms against 
each other, residing within the same capital. In this state of things, 
'Timur, who had already extended his empire over all the western 
Asia and Tartary, turned his arms towards Hindoostan in 1398. 
In tlie preceding year, he had sent his grandson Peer Mahomed, to 
reduce the Panjab, and Moultan ; and in October, crofsed the In- 
dus himself; and joining his grandson near Moultan, his array 
proceeded in different divisions to Delhi, which submitted, without 
what may be properly termed, a battle. Tliis inhuman monster, 
who had credit enough with a poet of the present century, to be 
introduced on the stage, as a hero, pofsefsing great and amiable 
qualities, obtained in Hindoostan the title of “ the destroying 
Prince:"' and was truly worthy of it, from the numerous mafsacres 
and exterminations, executed under his immediate direction. Ti- 
mur staid in Delhi only 15 days: and then appears to have been on 
his return to the seat of his empire, when, hearing of a fortrefs in 
the Dooab, that had resisted the arms of a former Mogul invader 
('Furmesherin Khanj, he marched towards it and took it. From 
therice bf ppqeeeded to the place where the Ganges ifsues out of the 
mountainsi, anff wb^re the Hindoos resort at certam spawns, in vast 
numbers, to pay their! in that 
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sacred stream. His object was the termination of these inoffen- 
sive people; and he partly succeeded. From this place, turning 
to the north-west, along the foot of Mount Sewalick, he continued 
his mafsacres, though not without opposition, until he an’lvecl on 
the frontiers of Cashmere. He spent little more than five months 
between the time of his crofsing and recrofsing the Indus ; and ap- 
pears to have paid more attention to seasons than Alexander did: 
as Timur chose the fair season for his expedition, whereas Alex- 
ander was in the field, in the Panjab, during a wiiole rainy season. 
(See Memoir, Sect. III.) Timur, however, may be said rather 
to over-run, than to subject, or conquer; for he did not disturb 
the order of succefsion in Hindooslan, but left Mahmood on the 
throne: reserving to himself tiie pofsefsion of the Panjab country 
only ; and this his succefsors did not retain long. His views were 
at this time directed towards the Turkish empire; and this made 
him neglect India, which did not promise so plentiful an harvest 
of glory as the other. During his life, which ended in 1405, he 
was prayed for , in the mosques of Hindoostan, and the coin was 
struck in his name : but this might be more the eUcet of policy in 
the usurpers of Mahmood’s throne, than the act of Timur. It does 
not appear from Ferishta, any more than from Sherefeddin, that 
this prince carried much treasure out of Hindoostan with him. But 
Nadir Shah’s acquisition of the precious metals, at a later period, 
was great, beyond all ideas of accumulation in Europe: and is 
only to be accounted for, by the influx of those metals from Ame- 
rica, during that interval. 

For the geography of Timur’s marches, the reader is referred 
to the third section of the Memoir ; and to the map. 

If Hindoostan was in confusion before this invasion, it may be 
expected that oh Timur’s departure, matters became much worse. 
The death of Mahmood happened in 1413 ; and with him ended 
the Patan dynasty, founded % vCjUttub in 1205. The throne was 
then filled by Chizer, a Seid (that is, one of the race of the pi:a- 
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pliet Mahomed), whose posterity continued in it until 14,50: when 
Belloli, an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, took pofsefsiou of it, on 
the abdication of Alla II. under whom all Hindoostan fell into 
separate governments ; and a potentate, styled King of the East, 
whose residence was at Jionpour, in the province of Allahabad, 
became the most formidable among them ; while the King of Dcllii 
had but the shadow of authority remaining to him. The son of 
Belloli recovered a considerable part of the empire; and in 1501, 
made Agra the royal residence. It was during this reign, that the 
Portuguese first accomplished the pafsage to India, by the Cape of 
Good Hope ; but as their connexions were entirely with the mari- 
time parts of the Deccan, which were independent of Delhi, no 
notice of this event is taken by Ferishta, in his history of Hindoo- 
slan. The empire fell again into utter confusion, under Ibrahim 
IL in 1516 ; and this paved the way for the conquest of Hindoo- 
stan by Sultan Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane and of Gengiz 
Kan ; who reigned over a kingdom composed generally of the 
provinces situated between the Indus and Samarcand. Being dis- 
pofsefsed of the northern parts of his dominions by the Usbc-cs, he 
determined to try his fortune in Hindoostan, whose distracted situa- 
tion flattered his hopes of conquest. His residence at this time 
was at Cabul, from whence he undertook his first expedition acrofs 
the Indus, in 1518. After this, he made four others: and in the 
fifth (A. D. 1525), he defeated the Emperor of Delhi, and put an 
end to the dynasty of Lodi, It is said that Baber crofsed the Indus, 
this last time, with only 10,000 chosen horse ; the enemy's gene- 
rals, by their revolts, furnishing him with the rest of his army. 
In this, we have a fresh instance of the small dependance that 
the Hindoostan emperors could have on their viceroys and gene- 
rals. Baber reigned only five years in Hindoostan; during which, 
his chief employment was the reduction of the eastern pro- 
vinces. Wor ^ relinquish his Persian province* by crofsing 

the Indus, His in but 
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ilie short reign of Baber, did not allow time enough to compose 
the distractions that had so long prevailed ; or to exterminate the 
seeds of rebellion; for the intrigues of his brothers, and the open 
rebellion of Sheer Kan, drove Humaioon, although a prince of 
considerable abilities, and great virtues, from his empire, in 154,4. 
His flight towards the Indus, and his sojourn among the Rajpoot 
princes of Agimere, furnish a striking picture of royal distrefs. 
During his stay there, his son Acbar was born, whom wc may 
reckon among the greatest of the sovereigns of Hindoostan. The 
provinces on the west of the Indus were held by a brother of Hu- 
maioon. The usurper Sheer did not long survive his new dig- 
jiity ; being killed at the siege of Cheitore in 1.545: and was buried 
at Saseram in Bahar, his original estate, in a magnificent mauso- 
leum, which he had ordered to be constructed during his lifetime ; 
and of which a drawing has lately been exhibited in this country, 
by Mr. Hodges. Sheer Kan was of Afghari origin ; and held the 
soubahship of Bahar, when he rebelled : and at his death, his em- 
pire extended from the Indus to Bengal. He left his throne to his 
son Selim : but so very unsettled was the state of Hindoostan, that 
no lefs than five sovereigns appeared on its throne, in the course 
of 9 years. In effect, there could not exist in the minds of the 
people, any idea of regular government, or regular succefsion: for 
there had scarcely ever been 12 years together, during the last, or 
the present century, without furnishing some example of succefsful 
rebellion. This induced a strong party in Hindoostan, to invite 
Humaioon back ; and accordingly, in 1554, he returned, and met 
with but little resistance: but died in consequence of an accident, 
the following year. He was celebrated for the raildnefs and bene- 
volence of his nature: and his return, notwithstanding the short-^ 
nefs of his reigp, was a public blefsing ; as if yi^as the ifteahs of 
seating his son Adbar quietly on the throne. When he was driven 
from his empire by with Slmh Tamasp, of 

Persia, who aided him in the recovery of it; and in the early 
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part of his exile, he recovered pofsefsion of the provinces !jc3'oikI 
the Indus. 

Acbar was about 14, when his father died, in 1555. The reign 
of this prince has been celebrated by the pen of the famous Abul 
Fazil, in a book called the Acbar-namma, or history of Acbar. 
The businefs of this sketch, being rather to give a sort of chrono- 
logical table of events, than to aim at a circumstantial history, I 
shall not attempt to particularize the great events of this loiig and 
busy reign of 51 years: but refer the reader to the history of Hin- 
doostan, by Col. Dow : in which, not only a full account of Acbar, 
but also of his descendants, down to Aurungzebe, will be found. As 
in the person of Baber, the line of Tamerlane first mounted the 
throne of Hindoostan ; so in that of Acbar, the grandson of Baber, 
it may be said to be established. The conquest of their ancc>slor, 
about a century and a half before, had no share in eficcting the pre- 
sent settlement. Baber, was in reality the founder of the Mogul 
dynasty ; and from this event, Hindoostan came to be called the 
Mogul empire.* 

The first years of Aebar's reign were employed in the reduction 
of the revolted provinces, from Aginiere to Bengal ; in which the 
great Byram, who had a share izi recovering the empire for Hu- 
maiopn, w£^ a principal actop. ; These conquests were secured in 
a manner very different from those, achieved by former emperors ; 
that is, by a proper choice of governors; by wise regulations ; by 
an unlimited toleration in religious matters; and by a proper at- 
tention to the propensities of the people: to all which, a long and 
vigorous reign was peculiarly favourable. The Hindoo.s still 
formed the bulk of the people ; even in those provinces, which, from 
their vicinity to the country of the conquerors, had been the most 
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frequently over-run : and experience had taught the Maliomedan 
conquerors, that the pafsive religion and temper of the Hindoos, 
would, if left to themselves, never disturb the established govern- 
ment. But the Deccan was a stumbling block to the Mogul 
emperors. In 1585, Acbar resolved on the attack of it, and soon 
after carried the war into Bcrar, while another army was reducing 
Cashmere, in an opposite corner of the empire. The Deccan ap- 
pears at this time, to have been divided into the kingdoms or states 
of Candeish, Ainednagur (or Dowlatabad) Golconda or (Bagnagur) 
and Visiapour. Berar and the Carnatic, each of which included 
several distinct governments, are not specified by the historian, as 
members of the Deccan ; by which it would appear that they do 
not, in strictnefs, appertain to it. In the popular language of the 
times, there were reckoned to be four principalities in the Dcccan : 
that is to say, the four first mentioned, above. Most, if not all 
of these, were at this time governed by Mahomedan princes ; al- 
though we are not in pofsefsion of any history of the conquests or 
revolutions, that transferred them from the Hindoos to the Maho- 
medans. At the time of Acbar ’s death, in 5605, no further pro- 
grefs was made in the reduction of the Deccan, and the adjoining 
countries, than the taking pofsefsion of the western part of Berar, 
Candeish, Tellingana (a division of Golconda) and the northern 
part of Amednagur ; the capital of which, bearing the same name, 
was taken in i6oi, after a long and bloody siege, and an uiisuc- 
cefsful attempt to relieve it, by the confederate princes of the 
Deccan. 

Acbar was the glory of the house of Timur. Hindoostan proper, 
had neferj, at any period since the first Mahomedan conquest, ejcr 
perien(»d:to,;much tranquillity, as during the latter Ms 

re-ign: but thii|':''tji‘ainquillity would hardly bq 'In any 

other quarter of orld and must ; be understood to 

mean a state, short of actual rfebeJliOh, or at least, commotion, 
his eldest son, died just before Mm; ,and' Selim* 
i 
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the next, in right of primogeniture, succeeded under the title of 
Jehanguire. 

Jehanguire reigned about 23 years. Under him, the conquest 
of the Deccan was not lost sight of, though but faintly pursued. 
War was made on the Rajpoots, and the Rana, or chief prince, 
brought to terms. The rebellions of the emperor's son, Shah 
Jehan, embittered the latter part of his reign ; and the influence of 
his mistrefs, Noor Jean, rendered his councils weak, and con- 
strained his government. However, the provinces having been 
held together for near 70 years, the empire had acquired a degree 
of consolidation; and was not so liable to be shaken, as it would 
have been at some former periods, under the operation of similar 
events. It was in this reign, and in tlie year that Sir 

Thomas Roe was sent as the first English ambafsador to the Em- 
peror of Hindoostan. The Portuguese had by this time acquired 
considerable settlements in Bengal and Guzerat ; but only those in 
Guzerat, where they also pofsefsed some extent of territory, at- 
tracted the notice of the court ; and it is curious to observe what 


the author of the Ayin Acbaree says of them, about tlie year 1560. 
Speaking of the lands of Guzerat, he says, “ By the neglect of the 
king’s governors, several of these districts are in the hands of Eu- 
ropeans." Ferishta, also, speaking of the site of an ancient Hin- 
doo temple, near Diu, says that it was situated in the districts that 
were subject to the “ Idolaters of Europe." 

Shah Jehan succeeded his father in 1638. The conquest of the 
Deccan was pursued with more vigour in this reign : and the plun- 
ders and devastations perpetrated there, occasioned most, or all of 
its princes to make submifeion, and acknowledge the emperor, 
loid paramount. Golconda was in part, actually taken poisP!|}|^ 

Carnatic,, together, with 
in the hands of their ancient . 
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a subject of contention between the two moiiarchs of Persia and 
Hindoostan. The first serious quarrel between the Europeans 
(Portuguese) and Moguls, happened during this reign, 1633; 
when the Portuguese Vv’ere expelled from Hoogly, on the Ganges. 

In the civil wars commenced between the emperor and his 

so/is; as well as between the sons themselves: which ended in the 
elevatioji of Aurungzebc (tire third in descent), after he had de- 
posed his father, and murdered or expelled his brethren. The 
account of these transactions may be seen at large in Bernier and 
Dow; and is a very curious piece of history. In 1660, Aurung- 
zebc (who took the name or title of Allumgire, and was the first 
of that name) was in peaceable pofselsion of the throne : and from 
that period, until the year lO'yB, there prevailed, throughout Hin- 
doostan in general, the most profound peace that had ever, per- 
haps, been known; but the remainder of the Deccan was still a 
desidenitum ; and Aurungzebe disdained to have any other boun- 
dary on the south, than the ocean. Accordingly, the coiKjucst of 
the remote part of the Deccan employed a very considerable part 
of his leisure during tire latter part pf his reign: when the whole 
of that' ''moHn^alpous 

and inaccefsiblc ' tracts only 'excepted, 'were ''"bithcr 'eiititefy ' sub- 
jected, or rendered tributary to the throne of Delhi. What might 
appear to Aurungzebe to render this step of subduing the Deccan 
iiecefsary, was the determined spirit and growing power of Sc- 
vajee, the founder', of the;Mahnitta state; by his conquests 
'i|i'l,¥j 4 apQl*r, 'gppehred'' almost In the character 'of 'a'rival tp.Ati- 
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than tribes 
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permitted to escape, as well as the emperor. This did not dis- 
courage him from carrying the war into the Rajpoot country 
again, in 1681; when he took and destroyed Cheitore, the fa- 
mous capital of the Rana ; as well as all the objects of Hindoo wor- 
ship found there. The spirits of these gallant people were, how- 
ever, still unsubdued ; and Aurungzebe was necefsitated to grant 
them a peace.* 

Sevajee died in 1680, and left his rising state of Mahrattas to 
his son Sambajee ; who was afterwards betrayed into the hands of 
Aurungzebe, and barbarously put to death. Still, however, the 
mountainous parts of Baglana were unsubdued ; and although the 
kingdom of Visiapour was reduced in iSSS, and Golconda in the 
following year, yet he found great difficulty in prosecuting his 
conquests on the west ; as appears by his camp being fixed on the 
Kistnah river, about soo miles to the north-eastward of Goa, in 
i 6 gs- I say, appears ; for we have at present no regular history 
of any later period than the 10th year of Aurungzebe ; that is, to 
the year 1670, when Mr. Dow’s history finishes: all the events 
that are subsequent to this date, are from other authorities. 

It is said that Aurungzebe was employed in the Deccan from the 
year 1678, to the time of his d^th ; and was a,Ctqall^ hi| the .field 
dqrihg;' ^ 

pelictibn of hiS'‘’origmei'em|>ife' and, capital for ''nearly 30' years, 
occasioned various disorders in them^ and laid the foundation of 
many inqre : attiong others, the second rebellion Of the Rajpoots in 
'Agimbre;;'thdt';qf;thd''Fatansyowari 3 s thejndds; 'ahd,of the Jats, 
Or ' Jat'Os, ! in';’the;prqvince of 'Agra,. , This ^ W,aS the first' 'time that 
the' Jats^ appeared, othervrisejthan as hanbittip since 'which, they 
\ 'i'', '' '' 

-^,;'a;;'r!tie.!feader imaj? find in the,49,)ai not# wJWr.bhne’si'iiistotical Fragment? of'tlUffi&tl 
by JesWont'-Sin^,' |t4A'’<?f''Jdddypour, to, AutniiiiS8,WfTO 
hf'W# ^pittsnlog, 
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grew up to be a considerable state : and at one time were of some 
consideration in the politics of upper Hindoostan. 

Aurungzebe died in 1707, in the 90th year of his age, at Amed- 
nagur, in the Deccan ; which he had fixed on for his residence 
when in winter quarters. Under his reign the empire attained its 
full measure of extent. His authority reached from the 10th to 
the 35th degree of latitude ; and nearly as much in longitude : and 
his revenue exceeded 33 millions of pounds sterling, in a country 
where the products of the earth are about four times as cheap as 
in England. But so weighty a sceptre could only be wielded by 
a hand like Aurungzebe's: and we accordingly find, that in a course 
of ,70 years after his death, a succefsion of weak princes and wicked 
ihinisters, reduced this astonishing empire to notliing. 

Aurungzebe obviously foresaw the contests that would arise be- 
tween his sons for the empire ; and it has therefore beeit afkifted, 
that he made a partition of it among them. This account, how- 
ever, is not warranted by the memoirs of a nobleman of Aurung- 
zebe's court, lately published in this country,* nor by the best 
living aiithorities that I have been able to consult. Two letters, 
written by Aurungzebe to two of his sons, a few days before- his 
death, indicate no intention of dividing the empire; but exprefe in 
doubtful terms, his apprehensions of a civil war. -j" He left behind 
him four sons: Mauzum, afterwards emperor, under the title of 

• Memoirs of ’Eradiv Khan, translated from the Persian fay Capt. J. Scott, 1 786. This 
yaluable fragment of iMogul history, contains an accoimt of the revolutioti!, that happened 
ji} tiie Mogul empire, from- the deafh of, Aurungzebe In X707, to the accefsiem of Ferowore, 
''it contaitis maefa curious matter} anti fully developes the political character of a 
-■'Mpgui.twpiriier. ,,v 

f arfe'pteferved }n' one-pf the .notes to the above wtwh (page 8 ), and ftiraii^h-' 
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Bahader Shah; Azem, and Kaum Buksh, who severally contested 
the empire with their elder brother; and Acbar, who 50 years 
before had been engaged in rebellion, and fled to Persia. The death 
of their father, was the signal of hostility betw'eeii Mauzum and 
Azem ; the former approached from Cabul, and the latter from the 
Deccan, and disputed the pofsefsion of the whole empire (for Azem 
had proposed a partition of it) with armies of about 300,000 men 
each. Near Agra it was decided by a battle, and the death of 
Azem; and Mauzum took the title of Bahader Shah. His title, 
before his accefsion, was Shah Aulum ; by which name he is con- 
stantly mentioned in the Memoirs of Eradut Khan. 

Bahader Shah reigned about five years, and was a prince of con- 
siderable ability, and great attention to businefs : but the convul- 
sions with which his elevation had been attended (notwithstanding 
his pretensions, as eldest son of the late emperor), added to the 
various disorders that had taken root during Aurungzebe’s long 
absence in the Deccan, had reduced the government to such a slate 
of weaknefs, as required not only the exertion of the best talents, 
but also much time, to restore. The rebellion of his brother Kaum 


Buksh, soon after his accefsion, called him into the Deccan ; and 
this being quelled by the death of Kaum Buksh, and the total dis- 
persion of his followers, he wisely quitted this scene of his father's 
mistaken ambition; although the Deccan was far from being in 
a settled state. He had in contemplation to reduce the Rajpoot 
princes of Agimere, who had formed a very strong confederacy, 
to which the long absence of Aurimgzebe had been too favourable ; 
and they appeared to act with much confidence and security. How- 
ever, an evil of a more prefsing nature di^ew the emperor's atten- 


tion to another quarter. The Seifcs, a new sect of religjonirt^ 
'a|>^^eared in arms in the Lahbre '.province ; and ravaged" 

: .th|!;|ice to the banfcs.of the Jumnahpijv^|'|/|^|;SifclfcS'’ 
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most religionists, in that, like the Hindoos, they are perfectly 
tok-rant in matters of faith ; and require only a conformity in cer- 
tain signs and ceremonies; but unlike the Hindoos, they admit 
proselytes ; although those from among the Mahomedans are the 
least esteemed. They are now become one of the most potent 
states in Hindoostan. These, the emperor marched against in per- 
son, and after much trouble and delay reduced ; but their chief 
escaped. The emperor then took up his residence at Lahore, unci 
seems to have continued there a very long time : probably, to check 
the remnant of the party of the Seiks ; and to settle the affairs 


of tiic province, in general. Here he died, after a short illncfs, 
in 1712: and, it would appear, that he never had an opportunity 
of visiting Agra, or Delhi, during his reign. 

He also left four sons; among whom a war, for the succefsion, 
commenced on the spot. The second son, A/.era Ooshawn, took 
pofsefsion of tlie treasures ; but was opposed by his three brothers, 
who agreed to divide tlic empire among them. A battle, in which 
Azera was killed, decided matters in their favour ; chiefly by the ad- 
drefs and bravery of the youngest, Jehaun Shah; wiio seemed re- 
solved to abide by the agreement, tp divide the empire ; and as a 
proof of his intention, directed the treasures to be divided. But 
Zoolfecar Khan, an Omrah in high trust, intrigued to prevent it ; 
intending to raise to the throne, Jehaundcr Shah, who was the best 
fitted for his purposes. A second battle was fatal to Jehaun Shah ; 
and left his two remaining brothers to dispute the empire by a 
third, battle ; which left Jehaunder, who was originally the eldest. 


in pofefsion. Hp, did. not long enjoy his dignity ; for at the end of 
nine,nw^hi|is,'he; dethroned hy^ Feroksere (or Furrocksere), son, 
of the Doshdwh ; and 'of coiiFse^.-gfedt 


without 
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the Syeds (or Seids) Houfsein Ali Khan, and Abcloolla Khan, two 
brothers, and Omrahs of great power, to set up Feroksere. Having 
been pofsefsed of governments in the eastern provinces, their influ- 
ence enabled them to collect an army, with which they defeated 
that of Jehaunder, near Agra, in the same year, 1712. 

The Seiks appeared again in arms, during the following year : 
and in 1716, they were grown so formidable, that it appeared ne- 
cefsary to march the grand army against them, with the emperor at 
its head ; but w'e are ignorant of the particulars of the campaign. 

It was in this reign that the English East-India Company ob- 
tained the famous Firman, or grant, by which their goods of ex- 
port and import were exempted from duties, or customs; and this 
was regarded as the Company’s Commercial Charter in India, 
while they stood in need of protection, from the princes of the 
country. 

In the year 1717, Feroksere was deposed, and blinded by the 
Seids; who raised to the throne Ruffieh-ul-Dirjat, a son of Bahader 
Shah. Both this emperor and his brother, Ruffieh-al-Dowlat, 
were, in the course of a year, raised to the throne ; and afterwards 
deposed and put to death by the Seids; who had now the disposal 
of the empire and all its concerns. Thus, in 11 years from the 
death of Aurungzebe, five princes of his line, who had mounted 
the throne, and six others who had been competitors for it, had 
been disposed of: and the degraded state of the regal authority, 
during this period, had introduced an incurable anarchy, and a dis- 
position in all the governors of provinces, to shake off their de- 
pendency on the head of the empire. From this t^rae, affairs 
declined very rapidly : and the empire, which had acquired some 
degree of consistency.under the house of Tifiaur, was now about, to 
be dismembered, in a degree beyond what it had ex^pet^ced, 

' the sera of the Mahomedan^ conquests,, , 

of Bahader Shah, , the 

throne' by, the the 'fate of 
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his predecefsors, and having very early in his reign, acquired povrer 
sufficient for the purpose, got rid of the Seids: but not without a 


rebellion and a battle. 

Nizam-al-Muluck, Viceroy of the Deccan, had for some time 
been rising into power ; and the times being favourable, he me- 
ditated independency. He had received some alfronts from the 
Seids, which furnished him with an excuse for withdrawing to his 
government; from whence, in 1722, he was invited to court, and 
offered the post of vizier. This offer, however, he declined, as not 
suiting his projects; which had for their object, sovereignly, in- 
stead of ministry ; in the Deccan, at least. The Mahrattas too, 
whose power had progrefsively increased, and who even held their 
ground against so martial and persevering a prince as Aurungzebe, 
were, as might be expected under a succefsion of weak ones, grown 
truly formidable to the rest of the empire; and their vicinity to 
the Nizam, afforded him a complete pretence for increasing his 
array. When the princes of the house of Timur were so eagerly 
pursuing the conquest of the Deccan, it seems to have escaped their 
penetration, , that this region, which pofsefsed ample resources 
within itself, arid innumerable local advaritages in point of wcurity, 
from an enemy without, was also situated at such a distance from 
the capital, as to hold out to its viceroy the temptation of indepen- 
dence, whenever a favourable opportunity might offer. Perhaps, 
if the Deccan had been originally left to itself, the posterity of 
Timur might still have swayed the sceptre of Hmdoostan. 

While the Nizam continued so formidable in the south, the 


directed their attacks against the middle and nrirthern 
pro^lri^*':t'^.:Wdlwft'and the open parts of Agiraere were qyer-ituii 
by theiii'f^i|^||l|)!l|y^ insult^’, everijthe'blipitil^'of' 'the 

empire. irii'th^ earl|^''’part’'df his reign 
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their insolence ; and ended in their seizing on the provinces them- 
selves. 

Ill 1738, the Nizam, confident of his interest with a powerful 
faction at court, came thither, attended by a large body of armed 
followers. Dowran, the commander in chief of the army of the 
empire, was at the head of the court party; which the Nizam 
finding too strong, to be easily dispofsefsed of their places, he in- 
vited Nadir Shah, the usurper of the Persian throne, and who was 
then engaged in the siege of Candahar, to invade Hindoostaii: 
hoping that he and his faction might get rid of Dowran; or at any 
rate, that they might profit by the confusion it would occasion. 
Many thought that the Nizam’s views extended to the empire itself. 
Accordingly, in the following year, Nadir Shah entered flindoo- 
stan, and advanced to the plains of Carnawl, where Dowran had 
afsembled the army, but wms soon after killed in a skirmish. So 
uncertain was the state of things even at this time, that Nadir 
Shah offered to evacuate the empire for fifty lacks of rupees (half a 
million) But the intrigues of the Nizam and his parly, occasioned 
the weak emperor to throw himself on the clemency of the invader ; 
who entered Delhi, and demanded 30 millions sterling, by way of 
ransom. Tumults, mafsacres, and famine, were the result ; 100,000 
of the inhabitants were mafsacred, and 62 millions of plunder 
were said to be collected. Nadir married his son to a grand- 
daughter of Aurungzebe, restored Mahomed Shah to his throne, 
and returned to Persia, after obtaining the cefsion of all the coun- 
tries subject to Hindoostan, lying on the west of the Indus. 

His departure left the Nizam in pofsefsion of the whole remain- 
ing powder of the empire: which he sacrificed to his own views in 
the Deccan, where he established an independent kingdom for 
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The Nizam, on his arrival, settled the Carnatic for the prcsejit, 
by placing Anwar o'dien, father of the present Mahomed Ally, in 
the government, or nabobship of Arcot ; which was then under- 
stood to comprehend nearly the present Carnatic. 

Bengal became independent of Delhi a little before this time 
(1738), under Aliverdy Cawn; and not long after, a vast army of 
Mahraltas, both from Poonah and Berar (for they were now di- 
vided into two stales) invaded it, under the sanction of the empe- 
ror's name; who being at a lofs to satisfy their repeated demands, 
sent them to collect for themselves the arrears of revenue since the 
defection of Aliverdy. About the same time the Rohillas, a tribe 
from the mountains that lie between India and Persia, erected an 
independent state on the east of the Ganges, and within 80 miles 
of Delhi. Very strong symptoms of the universal difsolution. of 
the empire appeared at this time. 

Nadir Shah died in 1747: and in the confusion that followed, 
Abdalla, one of his generals, seized on the eastern part of Persia, 
and on the bordering provinces of India, that were ceded by Ma- 
homed Shah to Nadir ; and these he formed into a kingdom, known 
at present by that of Candahar ; or more familiarly by the country 
of the AbdalU. It comprizes nearly the ancient empire of Ghizni. 

Mahomed Shah died the same year, having reigned sp years: 
a long period, considering the fate of his immediate prcdeccfsors, 
and the state of anarchy that prevailed so universally in Hin- 
doostan. 

Ahmed Shah, son of Mahomed, succeeded his father. In his 
reign, which lasted about 6 years, the entire division of the remain- 
der of the empire took place: nothing remaining to the house of 
Timur, save a small territory round Delhi, together with f he city 
itself (now nolbnger a capital), exposed to repeated depredations, 
mafsacres, and famihi^P'b|:;the coptestife of inV'aders. The last army 
that might be reckoned was defeated by the Rohillas, in 

174^; by which their independency was firmly established in tht 
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eastern part of the province of Delhi. The Jates, or Jats, a Hin- 
doo tribe under Soorage-Mull, established themselves, and founded 
a state in the province of Agra, The Deccan and Bengal we have 
already seen usurped by their viceroys, the Nizam and Aliverdy: 
Oude was seized on by Seifdar Jung (father to the late Sujah Dow- 
lah, and grandfather to the reigning Nabob of Oude, Azuph 
Dowlah) ; Allahabad by Mahomed Kooli : Malwa was divided be- 
tween the Poonah Mahrattas, and several native princes, and ze- 
mindars; Agimere reverted of course, to its ancient lords, the 
Rajpoot princes: and the Mahrattas, who had of late been making 
large strides towards universal plunder, if not td universal empire, 
pofsefsed, in addition to their share of Malwa, the greatest part of 
Guzerat, Berar, andOrifsa; besides their ancient domains in the 
Deccan : and were alternately courted and employed by different 
parties, and were become the Swifs of India ; with this deviation 
from the custom of the European Swifs, that they usually paid 
themselves, instead of being paid by their employers. Abdalla, as 
has just been said, having established his new kingdom very early 
in this reign, entered Lahore and Moultan (or the Panjab) with a 
view to the conquest of them. The whole country of Hindoostaii 
proper, was in commotion from one extreme to the other: each 
party fearing the machinations or attacks of the other ; so that all 
regular government was at an end, and villainy was practised in 
every form. Perhaps, in the annals of the world, it has seldom 
happened that the bonds of government were so suddenly difsolved, 
over a portion of country, containing at least 6 o millions of inha- 
bitants. 

The Nizam died at a very advanced age,* in 1748, and was 
succeeded by his son Nazirjung, in prejudice to the rights of his 
eldest son, Gazi, vizier to the nominal emperor. The contests 
that follpw^ soon after, between Nazirjung and his nephew 

« He vtsfi 104' years ok: , sons t Gaz^ o’dieo, JvTaxiiiviik,. Salaliidjung, Niza- 

snaily (the present Baizalet Jung. 
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Miizzi’ffer Jun^^, for the throne of the Deccan; and between the 
families oi' Anwar o^’dien and Chunda Saheb, for the nabobship of 
Arcot, one of its provinces, occasioned the French and English 
to engage as auxiliaries in the w'ars that happened in consequence 
of them. In the first, the French alone interfered : in the latter, 
both nadons; the English espousing the cause of the family of 
Anwar o'dien. These wars lasted till the year 17,54; and ended, 
after much bloodshed by battle and afsafsination, in fixing Ma- 
homed Ally, second son of Anwar o'dien, in the government of 
Arcot; and Salabidjung, son of the late Nizam-al-Muluck, in 
the soubahship of the Deccan : the original disputants being cither 
afsafsinated, or killed in battle. By this result, the English gained 
the point of establishing their security, and their itifluence, in the 
Carnatic: and the French, in addition to the solid advantage of 
getting pofsofsion of the northern circars,* valued at half a mil- 
lion sterling of annual revenue, gained the splendid but uncer- 
tain privilege of influencing the councils of the Nizam, by at- 
tending his person with their army, commanded by the celebrated 
M. Bufsy. 

The Mogul empire was now become merely nominal: and the 
emperors must in future be regarded as of no political consequence, 
otherwise than as their names and persons were made use of, by 
different parties, to forward their own views. That tlie name and 
person of the emperor were of use, as retaining a considerable de- 
gree of veneration among the bulk of the people, in Hindoo.stan 
and the Deccan, is evident, from the application made at different 
times for grants of territory, forcibly acquired by the grantee, but 
which required the sanction of the lord paramount, in order to re- 
concile the transaction to the popular, or perhaps, vulgar opinion. 
Thus every usurper has endeavoured to sanctify his usurpation, by 
either areal or pretended grant from the emperor: and others, 

* The geographical position of the circars, and the origin of the application of the term 
to them, will be found in the latter part of this Introduction. 
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by obtaining polsefsion of his person, have endeavoured to make 
their acts pafs for his. Another remarkable instance of the effect 
of popular opinion, is, that the coin throughout the whole tracts 
known by the name of the Mogul Empire, is to this day, struck in 
the name of the nominal emperor. 

Emperor Ahmed was deposed by Gazi,** after 
having reigned ab Hit 6 years. In the preceding year, the Mah- 
rattas had been called in, to afsist in reducing the Jats, who were 
in pofsefsion of Agra, and become troublesome neighbours to the 
emperor; and in the present year, the Berar Mahrattas established 
themselves in Orifsa, by cefsion from Aliverdy, Nabob of Bengal: 
who was also compelled, for a short time, to pay them a tribute 
for Bengal and Bahar ; amounting to one-fourth of the clear re- 
venue. This, together with the Mogul’s former permifsion to 
collect the arrears of revenue due to him, is the foundation of 
their claims on Bengal and Bahar; and which they have never 
relinquished, although the times may have been unfavourable to 
their afserting them. 

Allumguire II. grandson of Bahader Shah, was placed on the 
nominal throne by Gazi, with the concurrence of Nidjib Dowlah, 
a Rohilla chief, and commander of the array. Abdalla of Can- 
dahar, was at this time in polsefsion of Lahore, and threatened 
Delhi. In 175b, the emperor, to get rid ofGazi, invited Abdalla 
to Delhi; who accordingly came, and laid that unfortunate city 
under iieavy contributions ; not even sparing the sepulchres of the 
dead : but being baffled in his attempt on Agra (held by the Jats) 
he proceeded no farther eastward, but returned towards Persia, in 
1758. The emperor and his family were now reduced to the 
lowest pofsiblc state of royalty ; alternately soliciting the afsistanee 

♦ .It is necefsary to observe, that the Gazi o’dieii in question, is not the person whom we ' 
hawiseefe.hAtts^lh the capacity of vizier to Mahomed Shah; but his son. > Bilt this is the 
Gazi, whh'is 90 fewas, or rather infamous, for alsafsi nations and crimes,: of almost every 
kind. ' The elder 'Gazi'jietish^d in an attempt to recover the pofs«sfejpii>,;»f' the Deccan from 
his younger btother Salahidj^^bgr id .t.ZS** ' ' ' ' ' 
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of Abdalla, and of the Mahrattas ; and as much in dread of their 
allies, as of their enemies. 

In 1700, Alkniyuii-e was deposed and murdered by Gazi. His 
son, the present eraperox', who took tlie title of Snai Aalum, was 
then engaged in a friutlefs attempt to reduce tiie Bengal provuices. 
He had succefsively thrown himself, on the Mahrattas, N.djib 
Dowlah, and Sujah Dowlah, for protection aiid afsistance; but 
without succel's. Mahomed Kooli of Allahabad, hosvever, received 
him: and it was by means of an army furnished by that chief, 
and by Bulwantsing, zemindar of Benares, that he was enabled to 
enter the Bong'al provinces, where he was joined by some refractory 
zemindars of Bahar, and made up altogether a force of about 
Bo, 000 men: but notwithstanding his numbers, they were so ill 
provided, that he ended his e\pcdition (in 17B1) by surrendering 
himself to the British (who had taken the field as allies to the Na- 
bob of Bengal): and they, liaving at that time no inducement to 
connect their fortunes with his, he applied w'ith more succefs to 
Sujah Dowldh, who, in Mahomed Kooli’s absence, had seized on 
Allahabad. 

Abdalla had visited Hindoostan no lefs than 6' times during the 
late reign ; and appeared to have much more influence in the em- 
pire than AUumguirc had. His si?cth visit, was in 175.9 and 17B0; 
when Delhi was again plundered and almost depopulated ; akhough 
during tlie time of Aurungzebc, it was supposed to contain two 
millions of souls. 

The Mahrattas in the midst of these confusions and revolutions, 
daily gathered strength. We find them engaged in every scene of 
politics and warfare from Guzerat to Bengal; and from Lahore 
to the Carnatic, Pofsefiied of such extensive domains and vast 
armies, they thought of nothing lefs than driving out Abdalla, and 
restoring the Hindoo goyernmient throughoiil; the empire. Thus 
the principal powers of arranged in two parties; 

the Hindoos and Mahomedans: for the Jats joined the Mahrattas; 
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and Sujah Dowlah, with the Roliilias, and otlicr Mahomedaii 
chiefs of lefs note, joined Abdalla: and a battle ensued in the old 
scene of warfare, the plains of Carnawl and Panniput. Tlierc 
were said to be 150,000 Mahomedans, and no lefs than 200,000 
Mahrattas, whose cause the Jats deserted, before the battle. This 
w'as the most important struggle that had taken place, since the 
contests between Aurungzebe's sons, in 1707. Victory declared 
for Abdalla, after a battle more obstinate and bloody than any 
that the records of Hindoostan can probably shew : the carnage of 
the day, and the number of Mahratta prisoners taken, were almost 
incredible ; and great deeds of valour were performed on both sides. 
This battle was decisive of the pretensions of the Mahrattas, to 
universal empire in Hindoostan- They lost the flower of their 
army, together with their best generals: and from that period 
(176*1) their pow-er has been sensibly on the decline. 

Abdalla’s influence at Delhi was now unlimited ; and he invited 
Shah Aulum thither (then engaged in Bahar, as abovesaid) pro- 
mising to seat him on the throne of his ancestors. Pie, however, 
did not venture to trust himself in the hands of Abdalla: who 
therefore, as his presence was required in Laliore, where the Seiks 
were on the point of overpowering his garrisons, set up Jewan 
Buckt,* the son of Shah Aulum, for emperor, under the tuition 
and protection of Nidjib Dowlah ; from whom he exacted an an- 
nual tribute. Thus, in fact, Abdalla became Emperor of Delhi: 
and if his inclinations had led him to establish himself in Hindoo- 
stan, it is probable that he might have begun a new dynasty of 
emperors in his own person. He meant, probably, at some 
future time, to pursue his designs, whatever they were, either for 
himself or for the heir of the house of Timur, to which he had 
allied himself by a match with one of the princefses. PJk soil and 

% * This iS'tW Mr. Hastings at I,uckpw, ''lit; tte 'was abovt 15 

years oU at 



succefsor, the present Timur Shah, maivied another priiicefs of 
the same line. 

After the departure of zVothilla, it appears that ail the territory 
remainini-c to Nidiib Dowlai'i, for himr-eirard ^iie- voung emr-ercr. 
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year, 1763, both the Jats aiid Muhratlas 
Dovvlah, but he either baihed tirem, or Ijuugh.t tLoiu o!:'; caid hoiJ 
his ground during his lirclime; and then transjniticd his ceur‘.o,y, 
-which is chiefly situated between the Gungts and Junmaii, to Ids 
son Zabeta Cawn, the present pofsefsor. 

Shah Aulum, the legal emperor (whose son we h.avejust setm in 
the character of his fatheris rcprescntaliee), was witlunit territory, 
and without friends, save only a few Omrahs who were aaarlKc! to 
his family; and were, like him, dispofsefsed of tlieir property a^d 
station. The expulsion of tiic Nabob of Boiigal, (iblsiui Alljg by 
the English, in 1763, by drawing Sujali Dowlali into the quarrel, 
was the means, once more, of bringing the wandering emperor 
into notice. But he had more to hope from llie .succefs of the 
British arms, than those of his pEitron, Sujah Dowlah: and the 
uninterrupted succefs tliat attended them in 17^3, 6 %, and %, by 
the dispersion of the armies of Cofsim Ally, and of Sujah Dowlah, 
and by the entire conquc.st of Oude and Allahabad; left both the 
emperor and Sujah Dowlah no hopes, but from the im)dcration of 
the victors. Lord Clive, who afsumcd the government of Bengal 
in 17%, restored to Sujah, all that had been conquered from him, 
except the provinces of Corah and Allahabad; which were kept as 
part of an establishment for the emperor: at the same time he ob- 
tained from the same emperor, a grant of the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orifsa, together with the northern drears,, on condi- 
tion of paying the emperor lacks of rupees (sb’ojoool.) per 
annum, by way of tribute, or quit rent. The Corah provinces 
were valued at 30 lacks more, Thus was a provision made for the 
emperor, and a good bargain struck for the English ; for Bengal 

1 
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and the circars might be estimated at a million and a half net reve- 
nue, after the charges of the civil and military establishments were 
paid. The emperor was to reside at the city of Allahabad ; and 
was, in effect, under the protection of the English, to whom he 
ow'ed all that he pofsefsed. A treaty offensive and defensive was 
entered into w'ith Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude: and his territo- 
ries being situated so as to form a barrier to ours, a competent 
force stationed within them, served to guard both at the same time ; 
and it was convenient to tiie pofsefsor of Oude, to pay the cxpence 
of it, as if it had been retained for his service only. 

It was, however, the misfortune of the emperor, that he could 
not accommodate his mind to the standard of his circumstances, 
although these were far more favourable now, tiian at any other 
period of his life. But being the lineal descendant of the house of 
Timur, he aspired to pofsefs the capital city of his ancestors; and 
in grasping at this shadow, he lost tlie substance of what he already 
pofsefsed. For after about 6 years quiet residence at Allahabad, he 
put himself into the liands of the Mahrattas, who promised to seat 
him on the throne of Delhi: those very Mahrattas, who had 
wrested the fairest of his provinces from his family, and whose 
object was to get pofsefsion of the rest ; and who intended to use 
his person and name, as one of the means of accomplishing it. A 
cefsion of the Corah provinces to the Mahrattas, was the immediate 
consequence of this connexion: and had not the English inter- 
posed, the Mahrattas would have established themselves in that 
important aiigle of the Dooab, which commands the navigation 
of the upper part of the river Ganges, and the whole course of the 
Jumiiah, and which would have brought them almost close to our 
doors; besides the evil of extending their influence and power, 
and of feeding tlieir hopes of extending them still further. The 
principle on which the British government acted, was this: they 
considered the Corah, &c. provinces, which by right of conquest 
Vere originally theirs, as haying reyertjed again t6 them, when tliey 
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were alienated from the purposes for which they had been origi- 
iicJl/ granted to the emperor; and ap;']’ed to the purpose of 
aggrandizing a power, which was inimical to them and to their al- 
lies. They therefore took pofsefsiua ot t’lo.se provinces again, and 
immediately ceded them to the Nabob of Oude, for a valua!>le con- 
sideration. Indeed, it was a mistake originally, not to rcst(.>re the 
pofsefsion of them to Sujah Dowlah, in common with the rest of 
his territories; and to settle a certain- stipend in lieu of them, to 
the emperor: for they, forming the frontier towards the Mahrattns 
and Jats, should have been placed in hands tiiat were better able 
to defend them. 

The Mogul, however, went to Delhi; thereby losing all that he 
had acquired from the British; and has ever since been a kind of 
state prisoner; living on the produce of a trifling domain, which 
he holds by a tenure of sulferance ; allowed him partly out of vene- 
ration for his ancestors, and partly for the use of his name. It 
must be allowed, that the princes of Hindoostan have generally 
shewn a due regard to the dislrefscs of fallen royalty (when life 
has been spared) by grantingjaghires, or pensions. Ragobah’s, is 
a case in point. The private distrefses of Shah Aulum (it is almost 
mockery to call him the Great Mogul, or Emperor) were, how- 
ever, so prefsing, during Mr.Hasiings’s last journey to Oude (1784), 
that his son .Tewan Buckt came to solicit afsistaiicc from the Eng- 
lish. Since the peace of 1783, Madajee Sindia, a Mahratta chief, and 
the pofsefsor of the principal part of Malwa, has taken the lead at 
Delhi; and has reduced several places situated within the districts 
formerly pofsefsed by the Jats, Nudjufl' Cawn, and the Rajah of 
Joinagur: and it may be concluded that Suidia has in view to ex- 
tend his conquests on the side of Agimere: and to establish for 
himself a considerable state, or kingdom. 

It might be expected that the Rajpoots of Agimere, &c. would 
be lefs averse to receiving a, soyjeij^iign of their own religion, than 
they were tq submit to the Mahomedan emperors; and, raore- 

Is 
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over, that it would be more for the interest of tlicir people to be 
subjects, than tributaries, of the Mahrattas; these being mild as 
governors, although the most unfeeling, as collectors of tribute, 
or as enemies : yet it appears that they entertain the greatest jea- 
lousy of Sindia’s designs; the accomplishment of which would 
make their princes sink into a state of greater insignificance than 
they are at present. 

In a country so fruitful of revolutions, it is difficult to fore- 
see the event of Sindia's present measures; but they point strongly 
towards raising him to tlie head of the western Mahratta state, 
or to that of a new empire founded on its ruins. The pro- 
vinces of Agra and Delhi, and that whole neighbourhood, are iij 
the most wretched state that can be conceived. Having been the 
scat of continual wars for near 50 years, the country is almost de- 
populated, and most of the lands, of course, are lying waste: the 
wretched inliabitants not daritig to provide more than the bare 
means of subsistence, for fear of attracting tlie notice of those, 
whose trade is pillage. Nothing but the natural fertility of the 
soil, and the mildnefs of the climate, could have kept up any de- 
gree of population ; and rendered tlie sovereignty of it, at this day 
worth contending for. So that a tract of countfy wliich pofsefses 
every advantage that can be derived from nature, contains the most 
miserable of inhabitants: so dearly do mankind pay for the ambi- 
tion of their superiors ; who, mis-calculating their powers, think 
they can govern as much as they can conquer. In the Mogul em- 
pire, many parts of it were 1000 miles distant from the seat of go- 
vernment: and accordingly its history is one continued lefson to 
kings, not to grasp at too much dominion ; and to mankind, to 
circumscribe the undertakings of their rulers. 

It is liighly improbable that the house of Timur will ever rise 
agatri, or be of any consequence in the politics of Hindoostan. It 
was in that the dynasty of Great Moguls began : so that 
reckoning to the pre»jnt tirt^e (17^8), it has lasted years: a 
long period for that country./ ' 
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Sketch of the Mahratta History. 

We liave frequently had occasion, in the course of the above 
sketch, to mention the Mahuattas: and as tlie rise and pn)grefs 
of that state is of much importance to the general history of the 
decline of the Mogul e!n{>ire; and so remarkable in itself, from the 
suddennefs of its growth; it may not be improper to give a short 
history of it, in an uninterrupted narrative; although some part of 
the former one may be repeated. 

The origin and signification of the word Mahratta (or Mo- 
rattoe) has of late been very much the subject of inquiry and 
discLifsion, in India: and various iiuiciful conjectures liave been 
made concerning it. We learn, how'ever, from Ferishta,* that 
Mariiat was the name of a province in the Deccan ; and that it 
comprehended Baglana (or Bogilana) and other districts, which at 


^ This information occurs not only in Ferishta^s history of Hindoostnn, but in that of the 
Bcccan, likewise. The former we have belore spoken of, as being rranslated by^Coh 
Bow: but tlie latter has never yet made its appearance in any Etnopean language. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the public will soon be in pofsefsioii it, Iroiu dw hands ol Cupf. 
Jonathan Scott, who has already exhibitetl a spechnen oi one pas t oi his intended work ; and 
has engaged to complete it, on couditioiLs, which the public, oiplhdr part, appeal' to lutvc 
performed, Ferihhtu Lved in the court ot Ibrahim Audi! Shah, King ol^Vldhipoui ; wla) was 
cotemporaiy witli jthanguire in the beginning of the l.isr centuiy. Ferishtn’s histoiy of the 
Deccan, opens to our view the knowledge ot an etnpire that has scarcely been he\ird of, 
in Europe. 1 ts emperoi s of the B a h m i n c a n dynasty (which commenced wi tit 1 fafsan Caco, 
A. D. 1347) apjt.cftr to have oicecded in power and splendour, those ol Bdlii; even at the 
most iloiirisliing periods' of their history. I 1 ic seat of government was at Calbeiga (st e Ornic*s 
Historical Fragments, p. cxxxvi*) which was centrirai to the great body 01 tlwtiupinj and 
is at this day a considerable city. Like other overgrovyn empires, it idl to pi ' its wiihjts 
own weight: and out of it were lomicd four potent kingdoms, under ihe iwnics of Visk"* 
pour (propeily Bejupour), Golconda, llcraj, ami Amedimgiir; whose particular hmm and 
inferior members, we are not well informed of. Each of these subsisted with a Cdrisidenible 
<!e«rce of power, until the Mogul conquest? and the two jRrst, m we hive seem above, pre- 
served their ifidepeiidency until tht time of Aurmigvebe. It 11 Worthy of remark,^ that the 
four monarchy of these kingdoms, ■ like' the tnd Ftoieuiies, had each of them a 

mmt\ or title, to ^Uch.Wh&kng^i; < mid wlsich were derived 

from the respective fbmwetS% W'Mhgs of were sryleu Amiil (or Adil) 

Shah; those of Golconda, Ciiftob Shahi' ^tid'fhoso of Berar am! Amcdiiagiir^ Nizam 
Shah, and Atndd.Sh^h. A* 
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present form the most central part of the Mahratta dominions. 
The original meaning of the term Marhat, like that of most other 
proper names, is unknown ; but that the name of the iialiou in 
question, is a derivative from it, cannot bedotb.ed: for the tes- 
timony of Ferishta may be received without the smallest suspicion 
of error, or of design to establish a favourite opinion ; when it is 
considered that he wrote, at a period, when the inhabitants of the 
province of Marhat did not exist as an independent nalion ; but 
were blended with the other subjected Hindoos of the Deccan, re- 
sides the testimony of Ferishta, there is that also of Nieam-ul- 
Deen,* an author who wrote at an earlier period; and who relates, 
in his general history of Hindoostan, that one of the kings of 
Delhi, made an excursion from Deogur (Dowlatabad) into the neigh- 
bouring province of Marhat .-f 

Sevajee may be considered as the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. His ancestry is not very clearly ascertained; but the 
most commonly received opinion, is, that his grandfather w'as an 
illegitimate son of a Rana of Oudipour, the chief of the Rajpoot 
princes; the antiquity of whose house may be inferred from Pto- 
lemy. (See the Memoir, page 230.) The mother of this illegiti- 
mate son is said to have been an obscure person, of a tribe named 
Bonsola (sometimes written Bouncello, and Boonsla), which name 
was afsumed by her son, and continued to be the family name of 
his descendants, the Rajahs of Sattarah, and Berar. Having, after 
the death of his father (the Rana of Oudipour) suffered some 
indignities from his brothers, on the score of his birth, he retired 
in disgust to the Deccan, and entered into the service of the King 
of Bejapour (vulgarly Visiapour). The reputation of his family, 
added to his own personal merit, soon obtained for him a distin- 

was an officer in the court of Acbar; and wrote a geaeiTsl Wstory of 
Uihdoostiiiij iwliich he brought down to the -^oth^^ear of that emperort* 
f Tilts /al$o occurs hisuny ot Hmdoostan* It was m reign of AllaT 

1, D. tsiz, also ptp # the introdactioiu ^ 



guisheci rank in the armies of the King of Visiapour, in whicli lie 
was succeeded by his son. But his grandson, Sevajee, a ho uas 
born in 1628, disdaining the condnioa of a suBect, emb 'aced an 
early opporluni'.y (which the distrachons then c.disting in the Visia- 
pour monarcliy, afforded him) of becoming indcpenderit. So rapid 
was the progrefs of his conquests, tlrat he was grtiwn formidable to 
the armies of the Mogul empire, before Aunmgzelje’s acccfsion to 
power; having, before that period, seized on the principal part of 
the mountainous province of Baglana, and the low country of 
Concan, situated between it and the vvesiern sea. He had also 
acquired from the kingdom of Visiapour, the important fortreCs of 
Pannela, which commanded an entrance into the heart of it, from 
the side of Baglana ; together with several other places of strength. 
In the Carnatic he had pofsefsion ofGingee, together with an cx- 
teiLsive district round it:* and this perhaps may be considered ra- 
ther as an usurpation of one of tlic Visiapour conquests, than as 
an acquisition made from the original sovereign of the Carnaiic: 
for tlie King of Visiapour appears to have polsefsed the southern 
part of the Carnatic, including Tanjore.“|" Great part of the his- 
tory of Sevajee will be found in Mr. Orme s Historical Fragments 
of tlie Mogul Empire, and is well worth the reader's attention. 
At his death, which happened in i6'8o, his domains extended from 
the northern part of Baglana, near Surat, to the neighbourhood 
of the Portuguese districts of (Joa, along the sea coast; but pro- 
bably not very far inland, beyond the foot of the Gauts, and other 
ranges of mountains, which may be considered as branches of them ; 
for Aurungzebe’s army kept the field in Visiapour at that period, 
and nccefsarily straitened Sevajee’s quarters on that side. These 


* The French obtained the grant of Pondicherry in 1674, ^ Rajah of Gingea, who 

acknowledged the King of Narsif'gd ag hif sopertori but,,Wiiis latter wjs, at the '.ame time, 
dependent on Visiapotif. about the year 1677, and con- 

firmed the above grant.Jn 

t I am ignorant of .tWjperiod when" the kahratta prince, whose descendants now hold 
Ttnjord, came ifito w pofsefsion of it. ' ' ' ' 
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conquests were the fruits of hardy and persevering valour ; partly 
acqLsired in despite of Aurungzebe, then in the zenith of his power. 
Sevajee had also plundered Surat and Golconda ; and even attacked 
Goa, when the Portuguese power was at its height. His son Sam- 
bajee, though pofsefsed of considerable ability both as a statesman 
and a soldier, fell a sacrifice to debauchery. In one of his loose 
excursions he was treacherously seized on, and cruelly put to 
death by Aurungzebe, in iGS^. This, however, produced no 
submifsion on the part of the Mahrattas, who still increased in 
power, though not so rapidly as before. The Roman state had 
scarcely a hardier infancy; and the mountains of Gattc, which 
shelter from the stormy monsoon the countries that are situated 
to the leeward of them, afforded also a shelter to this rising 
state. 

Sahoo, or Sahoojee (vulgarly, Saow, or Sow Rajah), succeeded his 
father Sambajee, at a very early age ; and as he inherited the ability 
and vigour of mind of his immediate ancestors, and reigned more 
than 50 years, great part of it at a season the most favourable for 
the aggrandizement of a state that was to rise on the ruins of ano- 
ther, the Mahratta power grew up to the wonderful height that 
we have beheld it at. For the confusions occasioned by the dis- 
puted succefsioii among Aurungzebe’s sons, and their descendants, 
opened a wide field to all adventurers; and particularly to this 
hardy and enterprizing people, bred in the school of war and dis- 
cipline, and wlio had shewn themselves able to contend even with 
Aurungzebe himself. The conquests achieved under Sahoojee, 
are astonishing to those who do not know that Hindoostan is so full 
of military adventurers, that an army is soon collected by an enter- 
prizing chief, wlro holds out to his followers a prospect of plunder; 
•which the then distracted state of the empire afforded the most 
ample 'ipeaqs of realizing. At the time of Sahoojee’s tlegth; which 
happenfe<J'’jh;i7^y;|.he^ Mahratta state or empire, htdsWaltdwe 4 up 
the w,hole tract Agra to 
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the Carnatic ; and almost all the rest of Hindoostan, Bengal ex- 
cepted, had been over-run and plundered . They were engaged in 
almost every scene of war and politics, throughout the whole coun- 
try ; although it does not appear that they took any part in the 
contest between Nadir Shah and Mahomed, in 1738-9; except by 
availing themselves of the absence of Nizam-al-Miiluck, to com- 
mit depredations on his territories in the Deccan. Probably they 
thought that more advantage would arise to them, from the dis- 
orders consequent on Nadir Shah’s invasion, than by their aisistisjg 
the emperor in repelling him : we are also to consider the advanced 
age of Sahoojee, at that time. 

It is d;fficult to trace the progrefs of the Mahratta conquests, 
according to the order of time, in which they were made. We 
lind them taking part in the disputes between Aurungzebe’s de- 
scendants at Delhi, as early as 1718: but it was not till 173,7, 
that they found tlicraselvcs strong enough to demand a tribute from 
the emperor, Mahomed Shah. Tliis demand terminated, as we 
have before observed, in tlie acquisition of the greatest part of the 
fine province of Malwa ; and in a grant of a fourth part of the not 
revenues of the other provinces in general. This proportion being 
named in the language of Hindoostan, a Chout, occasioned the 
future demands of the Mabrattas to be denominated from it: al- 
though they arc by no means limited to that proportion, except in 
cases where an exprefs compact has taken place: as in some In- 
stances, between the Berar Mahrattas and the present Nizam of the 
Deccan. They also, about the year 1736’, took part in the dis- 
putes between the Nabobs of Arcot, in the Carnatic; within which 
district, the principal European settlements on the coast of Co- 
romandel, arf; gkqated! which disputes eventually engaged the 
French and Eh^%h:, 3 EjP^t-Ihdia Companies,^ in 'scenes of hostility 
for several years, before obtovfd* < 

Bam, Rajah, who''sh(iS,^^r&hoq}fe, in 1740, was, a.w'eajc 
pritice'ri' apd'it happened in.' the'!Bila|tra,tta, state, ' as ■©; , all, despotic 

. . , Ml'' 
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states of rapid growth, and recent formation, that great part of 
what was gained by the ability of one despot, was lost by the im- 
becility of another. The two principal officers of the state, the 
Paisimab, or minister, and the Bukshi, or commander in chief, 
agreed to divide the dominions of their master: Bajirow, the paish- 
wah, afsuming to himself the government of the western pro- 
vinces ; and Ragojee, the bukshi, the eastern provinces : the former 
continuing at Poonah, the ancient capital; the other fixing his 
residence at Nagpour in Berar. 

The paishwah is said to have confined the Ram Rajah to the 
fortrefs of Sattarah (about 50 miles from Poonah) and then admi- 
nistered the government in his name. It is more probable, from 
other accounts, that Sahoojee, during the latter part of his reign, 
had, by a long and unrevoked delegation of power to the paish- 
wah, prepared the minds of the people for this measure; which, 
to them, hardly appeared to be a change: as Sahoojee, in a manner, 
shut himself up in Sattarah, and seldom appeared in any act of go- 
vernment. There is some degree of analogy between this part of 
the history of the paishwahs, and that of the mayors of the palace, 
in France. 

So violent a partition of the empire by its ministers, encouraged, 
as might be expected, the usurpations of others, according to the 
degree of power, or opportunity, pofsefsed by each : so that in the 
course of a few years, the state became, from an absolufe monarchy, 
a mere confederacy of chiefs; and the loosest example of feudal 
government in the world. The two chiefs of the divided empire 
pursued each their plans of conquest, or negociation, separately ; 
on the general principle of respecting each others rights. The 
local situation of the Berar chief, who was lefs powerful than the 
other, led him to a close connexion wilh the Nizam; though hot 
profefsedly in opposition to the Poonah chief. 1 ; , : i > ' 

The myasibri; of, Bengal (of the causes of which' ':^e.'liave spoken 
in pagelxix) in 1743, 
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and 174,3, with armies said to contain 80,000 horsemen each. 
The leaders of these armies appearing each to act for himself, the 
consequence was, that the wily Aliverdy found means to bribe one 
party, and to sow difsensions between both; by which the conse- 
quences were lefs dreadful to the Bengallers, than they otherwise 
must have been. Still, however, they are remember-ed with hor- 
ror: and I have myself beheld many of the objects of their wanton 
barbarity, mutilated and defaced. As i6“o,ooo horsemen were let 
loose over the level country on tlie west of the Ganges; and the 
capital, Moorshedabad, being 13 miles from that river, it was cut 
off from all supplies of provisions and necefsarics,'*^' until Aliverdy 
doubly intrenched the road leading from the city to the Ganges; 
and thus, supplies were conveyed in safety to the city, which ivas 
inclosed by another intrcnchment, or rampart, of about 18 miles 
in circumference. Tlie Mahrattas did not depart out of the pro- 
vinces until the year 1744, when they had collected a vast mafs 
of plunder, and had established the claim of the cbout; which, 
however, was never regularly paid. The Berar Malirattas having, 
some years afterwards, obtained pofsefsion of the Orilsa province, 
partly by conquest, partly by cefsion from Aliverdy, their proxi- 
mity to Bengal, from which they were separated only by a shal- 
low river, allbrdcd them frequent opportunities of plundering its 
frontier provinces: and it was not till the year 176*1, when Cos- 
sim Ally, Nabob of Bengal, ceded the provinces of Burdwan and 
Midnapour to the English, that the Mahrattas ceased to plunder 
them. The demand of the chout, however, although made occa- 
sionally, previous to the cefsion of Bengal to the English, had 
never been enforced: and during the war of 3780, when alipost all 
the powers' of, 'jH'indoostan were leagued' together against the .'Eng- 
lish, it was vety^ 'feeljly, if at all,, in$iist^ pn,'', 'although the Berar 
Rajah had an army at Cattaofe,,,.. ■, ' 

' ' ’“''iy ' '' ' ' ^ ' 

• Thf! dly 'of Moorshedabad Is WeStomost branch of the Ganges,'! which 

'brswich is natigabid only during of 'the y«ir. See the Appendix. , , 

■ ' ' ' . 
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The administration of Bajirow was as vigorous as could pofsibly 
be expected, considering how the reins of government had been 
slackened ; to the Mahratta empire, it was glorious ; for he wrest- 
ed out of the hands of the Portuguese, the fortrefs of Bafseen, and 
the island of Salsette, near Bombay ; places that stood in tlie next 
degree of importance to Goa. Pie died in 175c), leaving the paish- 
waliship, which was now considered as an hereditary establishment, 
to his son Ballajee. 

At this period the Mahrattas pushed their conquests into the 
Fanjab, and even to the banks of the Indus. But the time was 
approaching, when this sudden elevation (which seems, in some 
instances at least, to operate in states as in individuals) was to serve 
only to make their downfall more conspicuous. They and Abdalla 
had given each other mutual umbrage ; and the wars that ensued 
between them, wliich ended with the famous battle of Panniput, 
of which wo have already given an account in page Ixxiv, w'as de- 
cisive of the pretensions of the Mahrattas as Hindoos, to universal 
empire in Hindoostan; which they at that time (176'!) found 
themselves strong enough to dispute with the Mahomedans. 

Ballajee died soon after. To him succeeded his son Madcrow, 
a youth. The Mahrattas had now abated of their ardour for dis- 
tant expeditions, and their quarrels were chiefly with their neigh- 
bour, the Nizam ; whom they by degrees stripped of a consider- 
able portion of his territories on the north and west of Auranga- 
bad. Madcrow died in 1772; and was succeeded by his son Na- 
rain Row, who was murdered the following year by Ragobah, his 
uncle, and son of Bajirow, tlie first paishwah who afsumed the 
sovereignty. The atrocity of this crime, made the author of it 
(who had been a general of reputation in the war against Hyder 
Ally, and the Nizam) detested by the body of the people, and 
caballed i^alnst by the chiefs; he besides failed in tlie object of 
clearing his Way tb tbe paishwahship, for the widpW bf Narain pro- 
duced a boy, who -Was* aPlsaapwld^iiNi ' 
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Ragobah, who stood in need of allies, had engaged the go^^ern- 
ment of Bombay in his cause; with whom a treaty, very advan- 
tageous to the English, and indeed, embracing the principal ad- 
vantages so long desired by the East-india Company, was emcred 
into ; and the fleet and army belonging to the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, were accordingly put in motion, to second the views of Rago- 
bah, and to secure the advantages derived from the trea'.y Hosti- 
lities were commenced both by sea and land ; and the island of 
Salsette, separated from Bombay only by a narrow channel of the 
sea, was taken pofsefsion of by the English. This was a most 
desirable acquisition, as the settlement of Bombay polsefsed no 
territory beyond the extent of the small island in which it is situ- 
ated ; and consequently depended on foreign supplies for its sub- 
sistence. 

About this time the Council General of Bengal was invested 
with a controlling power over the other settlements in India; and 
the Mahratta war not meeting their appnjbation. Col. Upton was 
sent to Poonah in 1776, to ncgociatc a peace (since known by the 
name of the treaty of Pooroondar), by which Ragi)bah was to re- 
nounce his pretcjisions, and to receive a pension for life; and the 
English were to retain pofsefsion of Salsette. But in the end of 
1777, the Bombay government again espoused the cause of Kago- 
ba!i, which measure terminated in a divSgraceful convention, by 
wliich the Bombay army retired to their settlement, and Ragobalt 
surrendered to his enemies. Being of Bramiii race, his life was 
spared . 

The war that followed between the English and the Mahrattas, 
was purely defensive on the part of the latter, after the arrival of a 
brigade of the Bengal army, utider General Goddard ; and was at- 
tended with the conquest, on the part of the. English, tdf the finest 
parts of Guzerat, and the Cojrtcanj . including the important for- 
tjrefses of Bafseen and Amedah^i^P in short, of the whole country 
from Araedabad to the stiver Penn ; and inland, to the foot of the 
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Gauts: and on the side of Oude, the province of Gohud, and 
other districts, together with the celebrated fortrefs of Gwalior, 
were reduced ; and the war was carried into the heart of Malwa. 
But the expences of a succefsful war may be too grievous to be 
borne; and as a war wdth Hyder Ally had broke out in 1780, and 
still continued, it w'as justly esteemed a most desirable advantage to 
elfect a peace with the Mahrattas, after detaching Sindia, the prin- 
cipal member of that state, from the confederacy. This peace was 
negociated in 1783 and 1783, by Mr. David Anderson, whose ser- 
vices on that memorable occasion, claim, as is said in another place, 
the united thanks of Great Britain and Hindoostan. All the ac- 
quisitions made during the war w’ere given up, save Salsette, and 
the small islands situated within the gulf formed by Bombay, Sal- 
sette, and the continent. 

The government at Poonah, during the minority, was shared 
among a junto of ministers: and it is probable that so long a mi- 
nority, may yet make some efsential changes in the constitution of 
a state, so accustomed to revolutions in the superior departments 
of its government. The present paishwah, by name Maderow 
(son of Naraia Row, as beforementioned }, was born in 1774. 

The eastern Mahratta state, or that of Berar, under Ragojee, 
kept itself more free from foreign quarrels than the other; but 
had its share of intestine wars. For Ragojee dying, after a long 
reign, left four sons, Jaiiojee, Sabajee, Modajee, and Bembajce. 
Tlie first succeeded his father: but dying childlcfs, in 1773, a 
civil war commenced between Sabajee and Modajee ; the former of 
whom fell in 1774, and the latter still holds the government of 
Berar, &c, : and Bembajce administers those of Ruttunpour and 
Sumbulpour, under him: though, I believe, with lefs restraint 
from his superior, than is ordinarily imposed on governors of pro-; 
vincel, Bagojee, the father of tlie present Rajah of Berar, being a 
descendant of Sevajee, the original founder of the Mahratta state, 
the present rajah is therefore by descent, the k'^fiil sovereign of 
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tlie whole Maliratta state; the Poonah branch being extinotr^^' but 
it appears that he v. isely prefers the ptaceabie pofsefsion of his own 
territories, to risking the lofs of them, where the obit-ct is no more 
than the nontinal government of an empire, which even manifests 
symptoms of speedy difsolution. 

It is not likely that either of the Mahratta states will soon be- 
come formidable to the other powers of Hindoos. an. The eastern 
state has not resources for it ; and as for tiie western, it cannot well 
hap})en there, until some one of its chiefs has gained such an ascen- 
dancy over the rest, as to rc-unite that divided power, to which 
the late confusions in their government gave birth. It requires 
some length of time to reduce a feudal government to a simple mo- 
narchical one: and till then, the western Mahratta state cannot be 
formidable ; to the British pow'er, at least. If Sindia proceeds with 
his conquests to the north and west, and establishes a new empire 
in Malwa, &c. this Mahratta state (the western) must be ex- 
lingui.shcd; and such a new empire would, perhaps, prove, more 
formidable to Oude, and to the British interests, in consequence, 
than any pow'er we have beheld since the first establishment of the 
British influence in India, 

* Some 'believe that a rajah of Sevajee^s line Is still living; shut up In the fortrefs of Sat-^ 
Uralu Is is certain that the new paisiwahs go thither, to receive the mvestitiire ot their 
office; as they were ncciistoiued to do, in former limch: •whether such a rajah be ia exii, . 
fencers or otherwise;^ is of no importance to the states as matters are now constituted. 
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Conquests of European Powers, sime Lhe Downfall of the 

Mogul Empire. 


Among the new powers that arose on the downfall of the Mo- 
gul empire, we must not forget to mention the French and Eng- 
lish. As for the Portuguese, their power had past its meridian 
before this period : besides, their views being (apparently) confined 
altogether to traffic, they wisely made choice of insular situa- 
tions; such as Goa, Bombay, Salsefte, Diu, &c. ; and never ap- 
pear to have pofsefsed any very considerable extent of territory, 
although they kept on foot a large army of Europeans. The 
Dutch system was nearly the .same: and their prosperity, in a 
great measure, grew out of the misfortunes of the Portuguese; 
who having fallen under the dominion of Spain, became obnoxious 
as well to the jealousy of rivalship, as to the revenge of the Hol- 
landers. 

The French power was but of short duration, but remarkably 
brilliant. It was a bright meteor, that dazzled at first, but which 
soon burnt itself out, and left their East-India Company in utter 
darknefs. It commenced during the government of M. Dupleix 
at Pondicherry, in 174,9. The French having aCsisted a soubah of 
the Deccan in mounting the throne, attended fiis future steps with 
an army, and established an influence in liis councils that promised 
to be permanent; but which vanished very early, by the mere 
breath of court intrigue: for while M. Bufsy, at the head of the 
French army, was at Sanore, in the western quarter of the penin- 
sula (in ,17^0, a quarrel with the minister of the spub^hi, : effected 
the dismifsjon of the French. They were then cornpelled to retreat 
through an enemy’s'' they reached 
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Hydrabad ; where they fortified themselves, and waited for a rein- 
forcement from Masulipatam, their nearest settlement; which was 
upwards of 200 miles from Hydrabad. Great ability was discovered 
by M. Bufsy, on this memorable occasion: an account of which, 
as well as of M. Bufsy ^s warfare and negociations in general, will be 
found at large, in Mr. Orme's invaluable History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation, in Hindoostan. At Hydrabad, 
the quarrel was compromised; and the following year (1757) and 
part of the next, was spent by M. Bufsy in reducing the refractory 
rajahs, or zemindars, in the northern circars ; and in afsisting the 
soubah in the execution of his own plans. But in the midst of 
these transactions, he was suddenly recalled into the Carnatic, by 
M. Lally ; who determined to collect the whole force of the French, 
within that quarter : so that the soubah was left at full liberty to 
acc'.^de to the proposals of the English. Lally was also accused 
of being jealous of the fame of M, Bufsy. 

The circars, the fruits of M. Bufsy's wars and negociations in 
the Deccan (and which had been obtained in 1753), yet remained to 
the French: but Colonel Clive, who was at this time Governor of 
Bengal, with that promptitude and decision which so strongly 
marked his character, seized on them, with a force from Bengal, 
hi 175.9 ; although they were defended by a much superior force; 
and the French were deprived of resources to carry on the war 
in the Carnatic. So that Lally failed to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which the French interest in the Deccan had been re- 
linquished ; namely, that of expelling the English from the Car- 
natic; :.fqr, on the contrary, the French not only lost all their 

in' every other,' part of In 4 ja. 
Thus, be,seid,to ■■begin, 7'ib , ; 

^and to end'.;ibi|^;|iS'ty:^^v;^:;:yaptureVof settle- 

'ipent,,, Pondichei^l?f,y|||j^;-i^i|^a^ the first Euro- 
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plioe;* as well as the first who set the example of acquiring terri- 
torial pofsefsions, of any great extent, in India: in which tlicy 
have been so succefsfully followed by the English. 


The expedition of the British troops into Tanjore, in 1749, was 
the first warfare in which they were engaged, against tlie forces of 
an Indian prince; and it proved unsucccfsful, as to its main object; 
which was, the restoration of a deposed king, or rather rajah, of 
Tanjore, who had applied for afsistance to the governor of Fort St. 
David. The price of this al^stance, was to be the fort and territory 
of Devicottah, situated at the mouth of the Coleroon, or principal 
branch of the Tanjore river; and this fort, notwithstanding their 
want of succefs in the cause of the deposed rajah, the Company's 
troops, aided by the fleet under Admiral Boscawen, took pofsefsion 
of, after a short siege. In the following year they were called on, 
by the circumstances of the times, to take part in the disputed sue- 
cefsion to the nabobship of Arcot, in opposition to the French: 
wlio (as has been before observed) had taken the lead, both in the 
aflairs of the Carnatic, and of tlie Deccan. We have also observed, 
that Nizam-al-Muluck, soubali of the Deccan, had placed Anwar 
o’dicii in the nabobship of Arcot (in 1743); and that the 4 eath of 
the same Kizara, in 1748, had occasioned a considerable change in 
the politics of the Deccan ; in which tlie French engaged so deeply. 
Chunda Saib was the person whom the French wished to raise to 
the government of Arcot: and the expulsion of the family of 
Anwar o’dien; was a necefsary step towards it. These contests, 
which had been carried on with great credit to the British arms, 
were put an end to, by tlic interfereiid^ of the two East-Indid 
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Companies, in Europe, in 1754: and Mahomed Ally, son of An- 
war o’dien (who had fallen in the course of the war), was left in 
pofsefsion of the Carnatic: or, at least, of that portion of it which 
had been recovered to him by the British arms. The particulars of 
these wars will be found in Mr. Orme’s History, volume the first. 

War breaking out in Europe in 175S, the truce was reduced to a 
very s'jort period. The first object of the British councils, was to 
wrest the northern circars out of the hands of the French ; in or- 


der to deprive them of tiie means of paying their army. The se- 
cond was to drive M. Bufsyks force out of the Deccan, by means 
of an alliance with the Nizam, or Soubah. Both of these projects 
were at this time defeated ; the first by the miscarriage of dispatches 
to India; the second, by the-capture of Calcutta, the chief British 
settlement in Bengal, in June, 1756’: which induced the necefsity 
of relinquishing every plan of hostility in the Deccan and Car- 
natic, in order that a force might be spared, sufficient to accom- 
plish the recovery of so important a settlement as Calcutta; on 
which the whole trade to Bengal depended. 

Aliverdy Cawn, Nabob of Bengal, died in 175B, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Surajah Dowlah. This young man either 
was, or pretended to be, irritated at the conduct of the English 
within his. dominions; and was probably jealous of the lising 
power of Europeans in general, in other parts of India. He deter- 
mined to expel the English (at least) from Bengal : and accordingly 
took their fort at Calcutta, and compelled those among them, who 
were not made pri^on^rs, to retire. In the following year, an ar- 
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crisis: and Jaffier Ally Cawn, aa omrah in high trust and favour 
with the nabob, was negociated with; and, on condition of tlieir 
afsisting him in his views towards the throne, engaged to be their 
future ally and confederate •, for, so much were matters changed by 
the late efsay of their strength, and by the genius and good fortune 
of Clive, that protection would ill exprefs the current expectation of 
the British. The famous battle of Plafsey, fought in June, 1757, 
and in which Jaffier aided the accomplishment of their wishes, by 
standing neuter, laid the foundation of the future power of tlie 
British nation in Bengal and Hindoostan. From that time they 
became the arbiters of the succefsion of the nabobship of Bengal ; 
which speedily led to the pofsefsion of the powers of government: 
for Cofsim Ally, who had been placed in the room of Jaffier, dis- 
liking his situation, resolved to hazard a change at all events; and 
this brought on a war, which ended in the expulsion of Cofsim, 
and left the Bengal provinces in the pofsefsion of the EnglLsli, who 
restored Jaffier to the nabobship. He had been deposed, on a 
charge of imbecility, in 1760, and was now restored, in 1763. Cos- 
sim retired to Sujah Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, and prevailed on him 
to espouse his cause, Sujah had distinguished himself in the cele- 
brated battle of Panniput, in 176T; and is reported to have had la 
considerable share in turning the fortune of the day, at the veiy 
moment when victory inclined towards the Mahrattas. Whether 
he over-rated his own talents for war, or mistook the military 
character and resources of the British, he, however, engaged too 
rashly in the war ; and the consequences were, a total defeat of 
his forces, joined with Cofsim Ally’s, at Buxar, in 1764: and this 
was followed by the lofs of all his territories, during that and the 
following year. ■ ■ 

Those, whose belief has been staggered by the accoun^;^f 'the 
conqi|^'ii' Indians and Persians,' by thf: 0 |<^l^%*lPatajhi , 
and; ^y; reconcile them :dquhgi|3yii||lili^ , 
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effected revolutions in the Deccan: and another of British, made 
an entire conquest of Bengal, Bahar, and Oude, in little more than 
two campaigns. Each of those conquerors, both ancient and 
modern, alter gaining certain advantages, pursued them by means 
of levies raised in the conquered countries themselves ; and thus 
rendered the vanquished, subservient to the final reduction of their 
own country. This was even the case of Alexander, who set out 
with 3.5,000 men, and left India, w'ith 120,000. Such measures 
could only be pursued in countries, where the habit of changing' 
their governors, had rendered the governed indifferent to the 
choice of them. Even the whole number of the combatants on 
the side of the British, did not exceed 7000, at the battle of Buxar : 
and of these 1200 might be Europeans. The battle of Plafsey was 
gained with an army of about 3000 men ; of whom goo only were 
Europeans. 

Lord Clive, who reafsumed the government of Bengal, in 1765, 
found matters in the state I have just represented. He seized the 
opportunity of taking pofsefsion of the Bengal provinces ; the Na- 
bob Jaffier Ally having recently died ; and obtained from the nomi- 
nal Mogul, Shah Aulum (who, together with his nominal vizier, 
Sujah Dowlah, had, as before related, thrown themselves on the ge- 
nerosity of the British) ; a grant of the duanny, or administration 
of the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifsa; on condition of pay- 
ing the Mogul 26 lacks of rupees per annum (260,0001.). Thus a 
territory producing at that time, at least a million sterling, per an- 
num, after every expence was defrayed, and containing at least 
ten millions of inhabitants, was gained to the Company, on the side 
of Bengal:> together with the northern circars, valued at near half 
a million for which a grant Was also obtained. Sujah 

Dowlah himi' '"except the pro- 
vinces of for the Mo- 

‘jgvtil; ‘together which was afsigned 
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Although the English were thus firmly and peaceably establisiied 
in Bengal, in 1765, yet within two years afterwards, they were 
engaged in a very arduous contest in the peninsula, with Hyder 
Ally, the sovereign of Mysore, leagued with the Nizam or Sou- 
bah of the Deccan. Hyder "s history is now so well known to the 
generality of readers in Europe, by means of the several publica- 
tions that have lately appeared, that it will be unnecefsary to 
give any thing more than a short abstract of it, here. 

Hyder Ally was a soldier of fortune, and the son of a person 
who served in quality of Killadar, or governor of a small fortrefs, 
to one of the kings of Mysore. He is said to have acquired the 
rudiments of war in the French camps; and in the year 1753, 
distinguished himself, as their auxiliary, in the plains of Tritchino- 
poly. About ten years afterwards, being then at the head of the 
Mysore arm^s he dethroned his sovereign, and governed under the 
title of Regent. Soon after, he extended his dominions on every 
side, the Carnatic excepted: the fine province of Bednore (or Bid- 
danore) and the Patan nabobsliips of Cuddapah, Caiioul, he. 
besides some Mabratta provinces towards the river Kistuah ; and the 
country of the Nairs, and other small states on the Malabar coast, 
were added to his original pofsefsions; until at last he was at the 
head of a state, in extent equal to Great Britain, and producing a 
grofs revenue of four millions sterling. The civil broils and revo- 
lutions in the western Mahratta state, particularly in latter times, 
allowed Hyder to aggrandize himself at its expence ; but he, never- 
tbelefs, received some severe checks from that quarter. He was 
not arrived at the height of his power, when the war between him 
and the English broke out, in 1767: but his power was such 
as to alarm his neighbours, and a resolution was taken to 
him. The Mahrattas under Maderow, entered Hyder's e^uiti|ry 

and the Nizam,, yjq|l|^t':by*a;'''de' 
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lachmcnt of British troops, moved from Hydrabad towards the 
frontier ol Mysore, soon after. Hyder first contrived to buy off the 
Mahractas wi.h a large sum of money, and the restitution of some 
of tlie places I'.ad taken from tliem. Next, he negociated -svitli 
the Nizam, and had the addrefs, not only to detach him from the 
English, but to draw him over to his party: so that the English 
detachment was ccmpclied by necefsity to retire to tbe Carnatic; 
on the Ircntiers of which their grand army was now afscmbling. 
Besides the w himsical character of the Nizam, several other circum- 
stances might conspire towards the determining him to act in the 
manner he did. The grant of tlie northern circars, and the eman- 
cipation of the Carnatic from any dependence on the Deccan, both 
of which were obtained from the Mogul, by the English, could 
not but be very mortifying to the Nizam; as having the appear- 
ance of a forcible partition of his territories. The circars, however, 


came into tlicir hands (as we have seen) by conquest from the 
French, to whom they were originally granted by a former soubah 
of the Deccan: so that the grant from, the Mogul was merely no- 
minal: besides, the Nizam had been prevailed on to acquiesce in 
the measure, by an offer on the part of the English, of five lacks 
of rupees (50,000!.) per annum, by way of triUite or quit rent. 
As to bis superiority in the Carnatic, it had ever been nominal; 
yet Hyder, who now meditated the conquest of it, was glad to 
obtain from the Nizam, a grant, or sunnud, for the nabobship of 
it: and from this time, at least, he considered Mahomed Ally as 
his rival. It is proper to observe, that in the days of Mahomed 
Ally’s dietjrefs, when he pofsefsed only a small part of the Carnatic,, 
he ''tc> cedei,the fortrefs^pf Tri,tchinp|?ply,,a,tnoiaf 
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engageirient been fulfilled, it would have had the effect of separat- 
ing for ever, from the nabobship of the Carnatic, the provinces of 
Tanjore, Madura, and the rest of the southern provinces. 

The war that iramed'.ately followed, w'as productive of some 
sharp battles on the common frontiers of the Carnatic and My- 
sore: besides which, a strong detachment of the British army seized 
on Hyder’s province of Coimbettore, a fertile district on the south 
of Mysore, and commanding a ready way to Hyders capital, 
Seringapatam. This was the first war in which the British arms 
had met with any steady opposition from a prince of the country ; 
for in the affair of Tanjore, in 1749, their arms were triumphant 
in the end, by the taking of Devicottah, their proper object. The 
war was continued with various succefs, during the year 1767, 
1768, and part of 17(19; when Hydcr, with a strong detaclimcnt 
of chosen troops, chiefly horse, giving the British army t!ie slip, 
came within seven miles of Madras, and dictated a peace to the 
government of that place. This peace was disreputable to the 
British councils only: since the hands of the Commander in Chief 
(General Joseph Smith) were tied up, at the very moment, the 
most favourable for striking a blow ; and when Hyder, fearing the 
general’s approach, could purchase his security no other way than 
by intimidating government into the measure of laying their com- 
mands on the general, not to advance;* by which measure he 
might pofsibly have cut Hyder and his detachment to pieces. 

The Nizam, very early in the war, had been detached from 
Hyder’s alliance ; chiefly by the strong measure of sending a de- 
tachment from Bengal, into the heart of Golconda ; which made 
liim tremble for his capital, Hydrabad. 

The peace left matters much in the same state as before the wa^r : 
and whatever credit Hyder might have gained by the coiicluSidiibf 

the total defeat which he suff€?red,;,m 3771* 
from within a few mijes,,pf,fi;j^' capital; 'into 

which hfe of 
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his army ; and afterwards defied the attacks of his niimerous ene-” 
inies, who pofscfsed neither the skill, nor the ordinary requisites 
for a siege. Ilyder waited in patience, until the enemy by deso- 
lating the country, were compelled to leave it. A few years of 
peace not only restored matters to their former state, hut improved 
botii his re\enues and his army, to a degree beyond probability ; 
ao.j at the same time, the distractions that prevailed among the 
I.Ialu'attas, enabled him to extend his territories at their expencc. 
biicl) are the euectsof firmnefs, perseverance, and economy. 

It may be asked, how the Malirattas, who arc represented as so 
inferior in point of discipline to Hydeds troops, came to defeat 
hira.^ It is accounted for by the vast superiority in numbers of the 
Mahratta army (chiehy liorse), which surrounding Hyder's troops, 
cut off their supplies of provisions, and compelled them to retire 
towards tlteir capital ; through an open country, tlic most favour- 
a!)le to the attacks of cavalry. Hyder’s army was formed into one 
va.st hollow square, and marched, closely surrounded by the Mah- 
rattiiK ; when the advanced front of the square making too hasty 
a stej), separated from tlie others; and the Mahrattas, pushing 
through the opentitgs thus made, threw Hyder’s whole army into 
irreparable di.sordcr. 

We have spoken before concerning the treaty made with the Na- 
bob or()ud(.‘, and the mutual advantages derived to both parties; 
but particularly to the British, from the mode of defence adopted 
for Oude, considering it as a common frontier to both states; as 
also concerning the departure of the Mogul, in 1771 ; which threw 
the Corah, &c. provinces, into the hands of Sujah Dowlah, 

It may be supposed, that the opposition made to the MahrattaS, 
when they atteipptecl to take pofscfsioii of those proyihees in I773, 
must have created some disgust. Indeed the British government 
had long considered 'the.M^liffattas, dn the general scope of their 
designs, asmim,iq^ to Its the', Mahrattas crbfsed 

thd ' Ranges ',#'€iivade the''''llohil&': 'country.,, ', ''A, ,blrigdde;;of 
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B.-itisli army marched to the western frontier of that country, and 
drove the Mahrattas acrofs the river. For this protectioji, the 
Roliilla chiefs had stipulated to pay Sujah Dowlah forty lacks of 
rupees (it must be observed that the British army moved, only as 
his allies) : but when this efsential service was performed, the pay- 
ment of the money was evaded This breach of treaty led to the 
invasion and conquest of the Rohilla country, the following year, 
177.1,. A considerable tract of land in the Dooab, was also con- 
quered from the Jats, and other adventurers; by which the boun- 
dary of Oude was advanced westward within 25 miles of Agra; 
north-westw'-ard, to the upper part of the navigable course of the 
Ganges ; and south-westward, to the Jumnah river. In tlie follow- 
ing year (1775), on the death of Sujah Dowlah, and the uccelsion 
of his son Azuph, a new treaty was made with the British govern- 
ment, by which the quantum of the subsidy for the use of the 
brigade was increased ; and the province of Benares, which pro- 
duced a clear revenue of 240,000!. per annum, was ceded to the 
Company. 

The war with the Poonah, or western Mahrattas, of which wc 
have already spoken (in page Ixxxvii), occasioned the march of a 
brigade acrofs the continent to the side of Bombay and Surat, in 
i778-<). This is, perhaps, the most brilliant epoch of the British 
military history in India. Tiie brigade, which consisted of lefs 
than 7000 men, all native troops, commanded by European offi- 
cers, marched from the banks of the Jumnah to the western sea, 
in despite of the Mahrattas, whose empire they traversed almost 
the whole w-ay. The French war breaking out at this time, and 
Hyder Ally expecting a communion of interests with the French, 
he, in the autumn of 1780, broke into the Carnatic with 300,000 
troops; and those, both of foot and horse, the very best of their 
kind that had ever been disciplined by a native of India. His 
succefs in cutting to pipces Col, Baillie> deta^ent, and the 
consequent retreat of the €arnatii|c^army>- ' otc«ohk the British 
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interests In tliat quarter to be given up for lost, in the opinion of 
most people in Europe. Happily, Mr. Hastings and Sir Eyre 
Coote thought otherwise: and there was sent from Bengal, to the 
relief of the Carnatic, a brigade of about 7000 men ; together with 
ample supplies of money and provisions. Until the arrival of these 
troops and supplies, the British pofsefsed nothing raoi'e in the Car- 
natic, than the ground occupied by their camps and fortrefses. 
Under Sir Eyre Coote, Hyder was succefsfiilly combated during 
two campaigns; at the end of which (October, 1782) he found the 
pofsefsion of his object, the Carnatic, at so great a distance, that he 
appeared to be sincerely desirous of peace. So vast an army as he 
brought into the field, could not long be supported in it, by the 
revenues of Mysore alone; and the Carnatic was quite exhausted. 
Anticipation of revenue in Asiatic governments, has an immediate 
destructive effect ; and cannot often be I’epeated, Hyder therefore 
saw the necefsity of quitting his ambitious projects ; and probably 
would never have pursued them, had he not expected a more early 
and effectual co-operation on the side of the French ; with whose 
afsistance he hoped to effect our expulsion, in a campaign or two. 
But he became, perhaps, more jealous of the French than of the 
English ; and had the peace of Paris left the Carnatic in his hands, 
instead of Mahomed Ally’s, the French would eventually have been 
on a worse footing than they are now likely to be : for he cer- 
tainly never intended that they should afsurae any character in it, 
beyond that of merchants; although their object was the obtain- 
ing of a territorial revenue ; without which, they well know, no 
European power can easily effect any thing against another, already 
in pofsefsion of one. In this disposition of mind, Hyder died soon^ 


* The character of tlte late Hyder Ally appeariitg to me to be but little imderstood in this 
part of the world, I liaye ventured to attempt an outline of it. His military sncccfs^, founded 
on the improvement of discipline 5 atteniiOE to merit’ of ’every kind; conciliation of the dif- 
ferent tribes that served under his banners 5' oo^i^temptof State and ceremony^ except what 
imturajly arose from the dignity of his character; and his consequent economy in personal 
^expellees (the different habits of wHch# form the chief distinction of what is «wed Character 
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after; and was succeeded by his son Tippoo, who seemed deter- 
mined to prosecute the war. It was supposed that an attack of 
Tippoo’s provinces, on the west of India, would, by giving an 
immediate entry into the most valuable part of his dominions, draw 
him from the Carnatic : and although there could be little doubt of 
its producing this effect, yet that part of the plan, which regarded 
the retreat, or security of the troops afterwards, does not appear 
to have been so well concerted. The deplorable end of this de- 
tachment,* which was commanded by General Matthews, is too 
well known. At last, Tippoo finding that the Mahrattas, his 
natural enemies, were at peace with the English, and consequently 
at liberty to pursue their ancient enmities ; and moreover that the 
French had left him ; he condescended, though reluctantly, to make 
peace; and matters were restored nearly to the condition they 
were in, before the commencement of hostilities. This peace was 
signed in March, 1784, at Mangalore. 

During the whole course of Sir Eyre Coote's warfare with 
Hyder Ally, it appeared, that nothing decisive could be accom- 
plished, while the latter pofsefsed so large a body of excellent ca- 
valry, together with draught cattle so superior to ours, that his 
guns were always drawn off, and their retreat covered, although 
his army was beaten. The inconveniences arising from the want 
of a sufficient body of cavalry, may, perhaps, be incurable ; but 
with early and proper attention, we might surely have our choice 
of draught cattle. 


araoiig ordinary princes) together with his minute attention to matters of finance, pd the 
regular payment of his army; all these together* raised Hyder as ^ far above the princes of 
Hindoostan, as the great qualities of the late Frufsian monarch raised him above the gene- 
rality of European princes: and hence 1 have ever considered Hyder as the Freo brick 
of the East. Cruelty was the vice of Hyder; but we are to consider that Hyder’sjdeas of 
mercy, were regulated by an Asiatic standard ; and it is not improbable that he might rate 
his own character for moderation and clemency;* as far above those of Tamerlane, Nadir 
Shah; and Abdalla, as he rated his discipline above theirs. 

Sir Eyfe Coote summed Hyder only about five months. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the commanders in chief of two armies, opposed to each other, should both die natural 
deaths, within so short a space of time* 

. « In April, 17S3* ‘ , . _ . ' ' . ‘ 



We have slightly mentioned a general confederac}’ of the powers 
of Hindoostaji, against the British. The Nizam or Soubah of the 
Deccan, having taken disgust at the coadi’.cl of the Madras govern- 
ment lov'wirds him, in 177,9; determined on a very deep revenge. 
This was no Icfs than to engage all the principal powers of Hin- 
doosLan uiui the Deccan tojoin in a confederacy to expel the British. 
Tire Poonah Mahrattas were aircadj'' engaged, and ilyJer prepar- 
in'.’'; there remained the Nizam hiiaseif, and the Berar Maliratta.* 


Each party ^vas to pursue a particular .scheme (d‘ atUicIc, suited to 
his local position and means. il\der wa.s cd' exjurse, to aflack the 
Carnatic; the Nizam, the circars; the Poonah Mahrattas \v(Te to 
keep the Guzernt army, under (ioddard, employed; and tite Berar 
Maiiratta \vas to invade and la} waste tlu' Bengal and Bahar pro- 
^■]nces. It has been tlie fate of ino.st of the grand conledcracies 
that we meet with in history, that the} hu\e icrniinated rather in 
mutual blame, than mutual congratulation. The truth is, that 
they are scldtnn, if ever, pursued with the .same unity of action, 
and energy, that are displayed by single .statc.s. Bonu' are more 
deeply interested than otlier.s: one fears that another will be too 
jnuch aggrandized ; and a third is compelled to take part, contrary 
to Ills wi.slics. In the present case, the Poonalt Mahratta and 
llyder were each pursuing their proper, original plans, which hud 
no reference to the particular object tif the confederacy : the pro- 
jector (the Nizam) had prol)al)ly no intention ever to act at all: 
and the Berar Mahratta, appeared to act on (‘ompulsion: for al- 
though the Berar army did march, it was conlrivetl that it should 
never arrive at the |3rojcctcd scene of action. Be it as it will, it 
was an aw'ful moment for the Britt.sh interc.sts in India. The speedy 
pacification of the Nizam, and the money advanced to the Berar 
army at Cattack (call it l>y what denomination we may, subsidy, or 


* It lias been said, tlmt Nudjiiff Cawii, wlioin latter times erected for hiisiseli' a princi* 
mlity in the soub.th otfAgra, nintie a fifth par'ty iti this confederacy. Of this circumstance, 
1 am not sufBcwntly informed. 
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loan) were means very opportunely used by the Bengal govern- 
ment. Indeed tlie whole conduct of the war was such as rejected 
the higiiest honour on that government : and when we siiccefsively 
were made acquainted with the news of the capitulation of the 
whole Bombay army in 1779; of the total annihilation of the 
flower of the Madras array in 1 780 ; the approach of the Berar 
army towards Bengal in 1781 (which seemed to preclude all pofsi- 
bility of relieving the Carnatic by a brigade from Bengal), together 
with the grand confederacy: I say, when the news of all these 
misfortunes and threatening appearances reached Europe, every 
one had made up his mind to the certain lofs of some capital settle- 
ment, or to the mutiny of one of the grand armies, for want of 
pay : and many persons thought that they saw the total destruction 
of the British influence and power in India. How then were we 
surprised, to find, that notwithstanding all these miscarriages, we 
were able, soon after, not only to face, but to seek the enemy in 
every quarter : and to hear of victories gained by the British armies, 
when we expected that even the very ground they fought on, had 
been abandoned to our enemies I 

The establishment of the British power in the Mogul empire, 
has given a totally different aspect to the political face of that 
country, from what it would have worn, had no such power ever 
existed. No one can doubt that the Mahrattas, had they been left 
to pursue their plans of conquest, would have acquired Corah and 
Allahabad in 1773, as well as the Roh ilia country in 1773: and 
afterwards they might have over-run, at their leisure, the province 
of Glide, and its dependencies. The British interference prevented 
this. On the otlier hand, Hyder might have kept pofsefsion of the 
Carnatic. Some may be tempted to ask whether Hyder might not 
be as good a sovereign as Mahomed Ally ; or the Mahrattas, as 
Azuph Dowlah? Whatsoever may be the answers to these ques- 
tions, they have no reference to the British polities; which require 
that Hyder or Tippoo, should not pof^fe the Carnatic, in addition to 
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Mysore: and that the Mahrattas sliould not pofsefs Oude, or Ro- 
hilcund. 

I believe there are many who tiiink that the British might have 
extended their pofsefsions in Hindoostan, ad UbHuni: however, one 
of the greatest of our Indian s'atesmen. Lord Clive, thought that 
the Bengal provinces and the drears, together with a moderate 
tract of land round Madras/''-' and the isla'ud of Sa’sette, near Bom- 
bay, were fully equal to the measure of good policy, and to our 
powers of keeping pofsefsion. Nor have his succel’sors acted ocher- 
wise: for our wars since his time, have not been v\ars of conquest 
for ourselves; though erroneously represented as such. The late 
war in India may convince such persons, as require conviction on 
tlie subject, that conquests made cither on Tippoo, or the Mah- 
raltas, could not be prescr’/ed with such an army as the revenues 
of the conquered iracis would support. We got pofsefsion of Ben- 
gal and the circars, under circumstances particularly favourable: 
such as may never occur again. 

The Bengal provinces wiiich have been in our actual pofsefsion 
near 23 years (that is, from the year 1765, to tlic present, 3788), 
have, dui ing that whole period, enjoyed a greater share of tran- 
quillity than any otlier part of India; or indeed, than those pro- 
vinces had ever experienced since the days of Aurungzebe. During 
the above period of 23 years, 110 foreign enemy has made any in- 
cursion into any part of them, nor has any rebellion happened in 
any of the provinces (the very inconsiderable one of the zemin- 
dar of Jungleterry, in 1774(» excepted ).•'!” Previous to the estab- 
lishment of our influence, invasions were frequent, particularly 
by the Mahrattas: and one province or other was ever hi rebel- 
lion ; owihg to a want of energy in the ruling power ; an ill paid, 

♦ That iS| the Carnatic being already the property of another# No one can doubt but that 
it would be more toi our advantage to have the largest part of the Carnatic in our own 
ImiKts, than in those ot Mahomed Aliyj although the whole revenue of it should belaid 
out y its defence. But the Cumatk is our weak side, in more respects than one* 

t The province of Beu.ires> in which a rebeliion happened in 1781, is dhrinct from the 
Bengal provinces* It cmed to the British# as bm been observed above# in 1775* 
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and mutinous army; or an excefs of delegated power. Tiiose 
who know what miseries are brought on a country, by its being 
the seat of war, will know how to appreciate the value of sucii a 
blefsing, as that of having the horrors of war removed to a distance 
from our habitations. There are, doiibliefs, evils that are inse- 
parable from the condition of a tributary state, where the supreme 
ruling power resides at the distance of lialf t’nc circiirnfcrciKe of 
the globe : but these are, I hope, amply balarmcd by tlie advan- 
tages of military protection : and it is a fact not to be controverted, 
that the Bengal provinces have a better government, and are in a 
better stale, as to agriculture and manufactures, than any other 
of the Asiatic countries, China alone excepted. But iliis state is 
doubllefs very susceptible of improvement, even under a despotic 
government: though it unfortunately happens, that the grand 
oljject for which the Bengal provinces are held, militates against 
the case and happinefs of their inhabitants: for there can be no 
inducement to increase a national income for the purpose of finally 
enriching another nation. 

The state into which Hindoostan has fallen, since the downfall 
of the Mogul empire, is materially difibi*ent from what it was, be- 
fore it was united under the Mahomedan conquerors. It was then 
parcelled out into several moderate kingdoms, which appear to 
have preserved a degree of balance among themselves : but now, 
Hindoostan and the Deccan may be said to consist of six principal 
states, which hold as tributaries, or feudatories, all the inferior 
ones; of which there are many. The reader will not be at a iols 
to know that the two Mahratta states, the Nizam, Tippoo, the 
Seiks, and the British, arc those I mean : for whatever verbal dis- 
tinctions may be made, a compulsive alliance is at least a depen- 
dant, if not hi fact, a tributary situation. 

I have ran over the events of the late war in India, with a bre- 
vity which may probably be deemed censurable, considering their 
importance and variety. But I reflected that the accounts of those 
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events are in every body's hands; and that every day produces 
some fresh matter, illustrative of them. The history of events 
that have happened, and that have also been recorded, in our own 
times, may be referred to, by the aid of memoiy ; their connexion 
or dependenc}' traced; and their chronolog}' ascertained : but it 
was necefsary to bring the events of a remoter period more with- 
in the view of the reader; the public records of those times being 
Icfs copious, as the scenes recorded were lels interesting to publw' 
curiosity. 
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Geographical Division of Hindoostan, info Provinces or 

States. 
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i HE following account is divided into two parts: the first of 
which, contains the provincial division of the empire under the 
Moguls, so far as the particulars have come to my knowledge ; the 
other contains the present division of it, into independent states, 
of very unequal extent and power. It will not be expected that 
the revenues or military force of those states, should be, in gene- 
ral, well ascertained ; or that the exact relation in wdrich many 
of the inferior provinces stand, to the more powerful ones in their 
neighbourhood, should be correctly known: since the knowledge 
requisite for such a detail, can only be collected from persons who 
have had opportunities either of making the proper inquiries on 
the spot, or of consulting such documents as have received the 
sanction of authority. In some instances, it has been found im- 
pofsible to resort to authorities of this kind: as there are large 
tracts within this widely extended country, which no European 
of character (as far as I have heard) has visited, of late years. 
To this may be added, that the changes are so frequent, that the 
progrefs of inquiry and information would scarcely keep pace 
with them, throughout the whole region. 
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■ tcnnt to trace the various fluctuations of bou: 


clary that took place in this empire, since tl'c cera of the Mahoine- 
dan con,']ncsLS, according as the scat of government was removed 
from Ghizni to Lahore, to Delhi, or to Agra, us suited the polilics 
of the times. It is suflicieiit for my purpose that I have already 
imprefsed on the mind of the reader, an idea lliat tlic proviiiccs of 
Hindoostan proper have seldom coiiLinuccI under one head, during 
a period of twenty succcCsive }'ears, from the earliest history, down 
to the reign of Acbar, in the i6th century : and that Wahva, Agi- 
mere, Guzerat, Bengal, &c. were in turn independent; and that 
sometimes the empire of Dellii was confined within the proper 
limits of the province of that name. 

During the long reign of Acbar in the i6th century, the interjial 
regulation of tlie empire was much attended to. Inquiries were 
set on foot, by which the revenue, population, produce, religion, 
arts, and commerce of each individual district, were ascertained ; as 
well as its extent and relative position. Most of these interesting 
and useful particulars, were, by Abul Fazil, collected into a book 
called tlie Ay in Acbahhe,'* or InvSTitutks of Acbar; and 
which, to this day, forms an authentic register of these matlcr.s. 
Acbar began by dividing IIindoostan proper into eleven soubafisd- 
or provinces, some of which were in extent equal to large 


* It is with pleasure J liifarm the rcadctfi that an Englis’lis translstiunt of the whole Atim 
Ac» ARE E has been made, and puMibhed in Bengal, by Mr* CHadwiiii and was hegmt uwier 
tlm patronage of Mr* H-wtlugii to whose miiniltcence* and attention to'tisefttl the 

world will he itidehted for the means of accefs to a most valuable repository of intelligence 
respecting the former state ofHiiKipostao, , ‘ ' ' ‘ ' - 

All account of the of tht Acbaree, will be fbimd m the end of Mr* Itaser^s 

History^of Nadir MSS. page la* 

f It is probable tliat Acbar might ' tht boundaries of some of the old sou- 
bahs^ by adding or taking away certain difoaw# by' way of rendering each proyinc« nnore 
compact, and the provincial capital wro centricil t|ie swral parts of It* ' ' 

, . ' p t,, '■ ^ ' " ' " 
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European kingdoms. The soubdis were again divided into a>- 
I'nn, and these sub-divided into piirgunnahs. If I was to apply 
English names to these divisions, I should style them kingdoms 
(or vice-royalties), counties, and hundreds.* The names of lh<.; 
eleven soubahs were Lahore, Moultan (including Sindy), Agiinerc, 
Delhi, Agra, Oiide, Allahabad, 'f Bahar, Bengal, Malwa, and 
Guzerat.'^ A isth sou bah, that is. Cabal, was formed out of 
the countries contiguous to the western sources of the Indus, and 
included Candahar and Ghizni; and three new ones were erected 
out of the conquests in the Deccan: viz. Berar, Candeish, and 
Ameduagur ; in all fifteen. 

A slight inspection of the map will afford more information 
concerning the relative position of the.se soubahs to each other, 
and to the adjacent countries, than whole sheets of writing. It 
may be neceJsary, however, to make a few remarks on the boun- 
daries of those soubahs that bordered on the Deccan, in order to 
understand the extent of the new conquests. 

Guzerat, then, extended southward to Damaim, where it touched 
on the district of Baglana, a division of Amednagur. 

Malwa extended to the .south of the Nerbudduh river; and an 
angle of it touclied on Baglana and Candeish on the soutli-west and 
south, and on Berar on the east. The Nerbuddah formed the rest 
of the southern boundary of Malwa, and also of Allahabad. The 
government of Bengal extended to Cattack|j and along the river 
Mahanuddy; but the soubali of Orifsa appears not to have been 
formed at that time. 

Of the newly erected soubahs in the Deccan, Candeish § the 
smallest of them, occupies the space between Malwa on the north, 
Berar on the east, and Amednagur on the west and south. 

* Few ckcars are of Idl extent than the largest Eiiglisli coiinticK, 

f Called also Bkkihad* 

I 'Gttjsewt h hj some of the Hindoos considered as lying without the limits of Hiacloostan# 
Vide Berat letters. 

It Called also Cnttek. . 

§ Named by-4ebmv In howr of at present it beats Its 

diitmm* ‘ ' ,1 
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Bcrar, accordijig to the present definition, has Allahabad and 
Malwa on the north ; Candeish and Amednagur on the west ; Tel- 
iingana and Golconda on the south; and Orifsa on tlie cast. I 
apprehend that only the western ]>arts of Berar were reduced by 
Acbar. 

Amednagur, the soutlunost of Acbar's soiibaiis, had Cajideish 
and Malwa on the north ; the Gutte, or Balagat moimlains on the 
west; Bejapour (or Visiapour) and Tellingana on the .south ; asid 
Berar on tiie east. The limits of this soubah (Amednagur) are not 
defined in the Ay in Acbarce; and as Acbar had wars ifi the Deccan 
during almost his whole reign, it may be supposed that it.s limits 
were perpetually fluctuating. 

Tellingana, which in the Ayin Acbarce is called a circar of 
Berar, \va.s polsefsed only in part by Acbar. Tellingana, of wliicli 
Wavangole 'j- was the capital, comja'chcndcd tlie tract lying be- 
tween the Kiptnuh and Godavery rivers, and ea.st of Vi.siapour (an- 
swering to the modern province ofGolcoiida) ; and was probu!>ly in 
more early times, an extensive kingdom ; as the Tcllinga language 
is said to be in use, at present, from tlie river Pennar in the Carnatic, 
to Orifsa, along the coast; and inland to a very considerable dis- 
tance. 

Thus we have a statidard for the geographical division of Ilin- 
doostan proper, in the time of Acbar; but for the Deccan in gene- 
ral, no authority on record lias ever come to my knowk^dge. It 
appears that Acbar reduced the western side of it, as far down as 
the iBth degree of north iatitude: and under his succefsors, the 
remainder of it, together w'ith the peninsula, as w'c have already 
seen, was either entirely subjected, or rendered tributary to the 
throne of Delhi (the mountainous tracts held by the Mahrattas, 

• The capital of this sowhah being originally established at the city of Amednagur, it 
gave name to the whole proyince, bat the name of the fortrefs of Dowlatabad has in ntrn su- 
perseded it. In like manner the name 'of TeBingatta has now given way to that of Golconda. 

f Called Arinkill by Ferishta. The fampsit of this place can still be traced, and shews 
that it must haw been a place of vasf extent. ■ ' ■ 
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excepted), and formed into one government undf!r tlie name of iL ' 
Deccan which name, in its most extensive sigaificai ion, in- 
cludes the whole peninsula south of Hindooslan proper. Kow.ver, 
in its ordinary acceptation, it means only the countries siUuited be- 
tween Hindoostan proper, the Carnatic, and Orifsa ; tliat is, the 
provinces of Candeish, Amednagur, Visiapour, Golconda, and the 
western part of Berar. When the Mogul empire ww" oxicnclcd to 
its utmost limits, by the addition of this vast province, its annual 
revenue exceeded 32 millions of pounds sterling: -I- and to cnaidc 
the reader to make a just estimation of its absolute value, it is neces- 
sary to repeat, that the products of the earth arc about four times 
as cheap in Hindoostan, as in England. 


I do not ineon to insinuate that the country in question obtained its name of Dec- 
can, under the succefsors of Acbai : on the contrary, it has bv*en so dislingiushetl tfoni 
the earliest times. It signifies the South; as Foorub does the East, when applied to 
Bengal and its dependencies, 

f Mr. Fraseib in his Life of Nadir Shah, states the revenues of the provinces under An* 
rungzebe, as follows: 


•Dellit 

Lacks of Rupcns 

30JI 

Agra 

2861- 

Aginicre 

163 

Moiiltaii 

54 

Sindy 

23 

Lahore, or Panjab 

2o6| 

Oude 

8o| 

Allahabad 

II4 

Bengal# 

- - S3I 

Bahar 

i0|| 


Orifsa 

Cabal, and Caslunerc 
Malwa „ - 

Giixerat 

Berar « „ « 

Candeish 

Dowlutiibad, or Amednagur 
Eeder - . 

Hydrnbad, or GokoiKla 
Visiapour 


Lacks oi 

36 
97 e 

loi 

- I C2 


liz 

259 

9 . 11 : 

27S>' 

269-1 


Total — 30 crore.s, 18 lacks of Sicca rupees, or about 32 i-nillions of pounds sterling. 


* Bengal is rated in the Ayin Acbaree (towards the close of the i6th century) at 149! 
lacks; iu Siijah Cawu’s nabobship, A. D. 1727, at ifzf ; and in 1778, at 197 lacks, net 

revenue. 
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Present Division of Hindoostan. 


Having given this vciy general idea of the original division of 
India, I next endeavour to convev an idea of the present di- 
vision of it, as far as rc'spects the principal slates, or the powers 
tliat have appeared on the political theatre, since the cstablish- 
inent of the Britisli influence. 

The British nation pofsefs, in full sovereignty, the whole sou- 
bah of Bengal, and the greatest part of Baliar; I say the grealcsl 
purl, because it appears that there are several piirgunnahs on the 
south-west of Little Nagpour, that were formerly clafsctl as be- 
longing to Bahar, but are now in the pofsefeion of the Mahrat- 
tas. ^*^ In Orilsa, they pofsefs only the districts of Midnapour, the 
rest being entirely in the hands of the Mahrattas and their tribu- 
taries. These pofsefsions contain about 350,000 square British 
miles of land ; to which, if we add the district of Benares, the 
whole will be 163,000 ; -j' that is, 30,000 more than are contained 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and near eleven millions of inha- 


* This circumstance was ascertained by the late Colonel Camac. 

f The following is an account of (nearly) the quantity of land contained in the coiuitrie*? 
subject to the British government, and to the Biitish allies^ In Hhidoostuih 

British FossES$iot^s. 

Bengal, Bahar, and part of Orifsa - 149,217 

Benares, ^ 12,761 

Northern Circars ^ * - 17,508 

laffhire In the Caniafetc - - 

Bombay and Salsette - ^ . 200 Square Britisrh miles. 

British Allies, 

Ottdfc,’ Allahabad, and Corah - *. 33>770 

RoMfcittiid# ;tttd Byrwkh - 11,05#* > ^ 

Doo^Ab . ,'8480-' ■ 

Carimtk in itnonal ^ ^ ' ,41 ,#50 

Tanjorc > 4 » 3 S^ 

v>x . : '‘h' , , , ^ ^6,000 _ 
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bitants. The total net revenue, including Benaresi, is; a! prewne 
about 387 lacks of Sicca rupees, vliich may be reckoned ee|uul lo 
3,050,000. In this calculation, every branch ot the revenue is 
included; such as the profits arising from salt and opium, ilu' 
customs, &c. : and the amount of the charges attending the col- 
lection of the revenues, and the stipend to the Nabob of Hengal, 
&c. are deducted : the whole amount of the grofs revenue !)eing' 
3,790,000]. The subsidy from the Nabob oF Oiide is not taken 
into ibis account. * 

^ The following is nearly the state of the C.'ompany’s receipts and clishiirsemefi! i :n flic 
present timci reduced to sterling money; the Sirra rupee being valued at zs. l Jd. 


B£NGA3>« 


Land revenue of Bengal and Bahar, 1786 * 2 ,Soo,oqo 

Benares revenue, clear - . * 3^0,000 

Oadc subsidy - - * 420,000 

Customs, mint, clear of charges - 120,000 

Salt revenue, - ditto « - 430,000 

Opium * - ^ • &,ooo 


Deduct charges of collection of the revenues of 
Bengal ana Bahar, nabob^s stipend. See, 
Military charges on the Company's, and on the 
nabob account ^ 

Civil estabiisliment, niarsne, and fortifications 


Madras* 

Land wenuei the northern Citcars Included 
Caniitio subsidy", , - «»'''■ 

Tanjore ditto * 

Customs, te* ^ 


4,210,000 


740.000 
1,410,000 

390.000 Nit revenue* 
2,540,000 

1/170,000 


725.000 

160.000 
160,000 

25,000 


Deduct military charges on the Company's and 
nabob^s account - ^ « 

Charges of collecting the revenues 
Civil estabHshment, fortifications* te* 


1,070,000 


770,000 
S 5,000 

l|0,000 


9^5,000 


. At Bombay the disbursements exceed the receipts, by about 
at Bencooleii (on the island of Sumatra) the anmial 


Total net wemie at Bengal and Madras 

300,000 




50,000 


85,000 

i,7f5iOoo 






' Total of uet ia J 

MtMttiik Cmpmyt; ' 
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Tlie natural situation of Bengal is singularly happy with respect 
to security from the attacks of foreign enemies. On the north and 
east it has no warlike neighhours ; and has, moreover, a formidable 
barrier c;f mountains, rivers, or extensive wastes, towards those 
quarters; s'nould sudi an enemy start up. On the south is a sea- 
coast, guarded by shalloss-s and impenetrable woods, and with only 
one port (and c/cn that of diilirult accefs), in an extent of three 
hundred miles. It is on the west only, that any enemy is to be ap- 
prehendi'd, and even there the natural barrier is strong; and with 
its population and resources, aided by the usual proportion of Bri- 
tish troo]3s,*‘ in addition to the Sepoy establishment, Bengal might 
bid defiance to all that part of Ilintloostan, which miglitfind itself 
inclined to become its enemy. Even in case of itivasions, tlie 
country beyond the Gasiges would be exempt Iroin the ravages of 
war, and furnish supplies for tiuj general defence. But, with the 
whole revenue in our polsefsion, the seat of war will probably be 
left to our own clioicc. 

The late Nabob of Oude, Sujah Dowlali, pol.scfscd, at the time 
when he first became an ally of the East-India Company, the 
whole soLibah of Oude, and the greatest part of Allahabad ; to 
which, in 1774, were added the eastern parts of Delhi and Agra, 
till that time pofsefsed by a tribe of Afghan Rohillas, and by tlie 
Jats. The zemindary of Benares, which includes also the circars 
of Gazypour and Chunar, constituted a part of the dominions of 


tagefclier wltli the customn, salt, is to 4,640,000 per ammiii. The siifoidies from 
thv Nabobs of Oude, and the Carnatic 5 and the Rajah of Tanjortv are, of course, mt in- 
chided ill this sum* Th« Coropafiy‘’s nfdiuiry hi in time of |kjiicc, is 

about 10,000 Enropean$» and 52,000 regular ^epoy infantry* It appears also, that rlie siini 
total of the sales. or Eai»l>Iiidia mid China mcrcbandiHe, imported into tliig kiiigtloiii In on.e 
year, htu aitionpred fo fife millions and a miarrer sterliiigj. Consideriiig tlie,magfiitpde of 
the siiins^ in statcmeiic' is led to Htippose 'that shctitii 'p^pemm m 

as the Kiigilsli Dasi^Iadia hever litfore o^isted: or,' at lealfC'nwtT was crcatttC 

withour much grmtef the collective itren|!h and reiourccs of the state, in 
which it was comprlieci, than reewtih ' ' 

♦ It may appear panidoxieal'to 'but I am really of opinion that it is 

pofsiMe to have too great t proportion’ twps, to Sciiciy% in o«r Indian settle^ 
merits* ^ ^ '1'/ ' 
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Oiide until tlic year 1775, wlicn its tribute or quit rent of twcisty- 
four lacks (since increased to forty), was transferred to the English. 
This zemindary, wlilcli was lately in the hands of Cheet Sing, 
occupies the principal part of the space between Bahar an<l Oude, 
so that only a small part of the territory of the latter, toiiche.s 
Bahar on the north-west. 

The dominions of Oude lie on both sides of the Ganges, occu- 
pying (with the exception of Fizoola Gawn’s district of Ihunpour) 
all the flat country between that river and the northern mountains, 
as well as the principal part of that fertile tract lying between tiu’' 
Ganges and Jumnah, known by the name of Dooab,* to within 
forty miles of tlie city of Delhi. In sliorl, the British nation, 
with their allies and tributaries, occupy the whole luivigabk; courstt 
of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains, to the sea ; which, l>y 
its winding course, is more than 1,350 British miles. 

The dimensions of Oude, and its dependencies, may bcreckoticd 
360 British miles in length from east to west, and in breadth from 
150 to 180; and tlieir area is about one-third part of that (jf the 
Bengal provinces; being to each other in the proportion ol' 53 to 
162 , Generally speaking, the whole territory is one continued 
plain ; and is a continuation of that extensive level valley through 
which the Ganges, and its branches, take their course. It is, 
moreover, the central part of the ancient kingdom or empire of 
the Prasii. The capital city is Lucknow, situalcxl on the river 
Goomty ; and about 650 miles from Calcutta. 

The present Nabob of Oude, Azuph Dowlah, succeeded his 
father, Sujah Dowlah, in 1775. He is in alliance with the Bri- 
tish power ; and a brigade of the Bengal army is constantly sta- 
tioned on his western frontier: thereby answering the purposes of 
covering Oude as well as Bengal ; and of keeping the W^tent 

* Docab, or Doatiah,, signifies a triict of land formed by the spproxi^Won 'and JdiWtiorn 
of two riTf rs s' that formed by the Ganges ami ,|ajt|aal» rivefs |s. calW' fej" way of emifteace; 
TmDooa*. ' ' ' ' ' 
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states in awe. It is advanced about :ioo miles beyond Lucknow, 
The whole expcnce of it is paid by the Nabob of Oude, by a sti- 
pulatcd sum, under the name of a subsidy. [^See note, page cxiv. J 
The grois revenues of the dominions of Oude are reckoned to be 
about two millions and a half sterling: of which tlie new acquisi- 
tions of Roliilcund, Corah, and other parts of theDooab, are more 
than one million. The military establishment, including the 
troops employed in the collection of the revenues, is from 50 to 
60 thousand men : but very few indeed of these, deserve the name 
of regular troops. 

Fizoolah Cawn, a Koliilla chief, pofsefses the district of Ram- 
pour, situated at tlie foot of the northern mountains: and although 
included in Roliilcund, yet this territory was secured to him by 
the treaty of Loldong, in 1774. It is valued at 30 lacks of rupees* 
per annum : but he is in eflect tributary to Oude, by being bound 
to furnish his quota towards an establishment for the common 
defence. 

Contiguous to the western bank of the Ganges,, and surrounded 
by the dominions of Oude, is a small district belonging to a chief 
of the Patan Rohilla tribe. It is generally denominated from its 
capital town, Furruckabad : and is little more than 30 miles In 
extent. 

On the south-west side of the Jiunnah, and separated from it by 
a narrow tract of low country, is the territory named Bundek, or 
Bundelcund, inhabited by a tribe of Rajpoots, but deemed inferior 
to their brethren of Agimere. Bundelcund is surrounded by the 
dominions of Oude, Benares, and the Mahrattas: and was for- 
merly subject to a rajah of the name of Hindooput : but is now 
chiefly divided atnong his sons, or their descendants;. It is a moun- 
tainous tract op square; and contains the 

• The reader may with ease reduce any «im in rupees, to sterling, by calculating row«d5j» 
at the rate of a lack of rupees to ten thousand pounds. 

^ qa 
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celebrated diamond mines of Panna;*’ or Puma, togcllicr Vvitli some 
strong fortrefses; among which, Callingcr is the principal. It is 
subject to the depredations of the Mahrattas: and has of late years 
been attempted by Madajee Sindia; who, liowever, could not make 
himself master of the principal fortrefses ; and in consequence aban- 
doned the open country. The ancient limits of Bundelcund were 
much more extensive than the present; extending much further 
towards the Nerbuddah river. Chatterpour i.s reckoned the ca- 
pital. 

The territories of Adjidsing arc contiguou.s to Bundelcund, on 
the west; to tlic Mahrattas on the south, and soi!th-we.<!t ; and Jo 
the Benares territory on the cast. Their whole extemt, iiicliuling 
some tributary zemindars on the south-east, m.iy be alxait espial 
to Bundelcund: and, like that, subject to the occasional depreda- 
tions of the Mahrattas. Rewah, or Hooah, is reckoned the capi- 
tal ; and lies on the great road between Benares and Nagi)our. We 
know but little concerning the geography of tlic remote' parts of 
this tract: nor are the boiindarie.s well dcfincid. The river Soane 
flows through it, in its course to the Bahar province. 

Shah Allium, the nominal emperor, or Great Mogul, of whom 
we have fully spoken in the historical part of this Introduction, is 
now a mere pensioner in the hands of Madajee Sindia: who, not- 
withstanding, appoints him a residence at Delhi. 

The Jats, Jates, or Jetes, were a tribe of Hindoos, who long 
since the death of Aurungzebe, erected a state in the provinces of 
Agra and Delhi. They at last fixed their capital at the city of 
Agra ; and appear to have pofsefsed a tract of country, along both 
sides of the Jumnah river, from the neighbourhood of Gwalior, to 
that of Dellii; in length about 160 miles, and 50 broad, gol. 
Dow* j»,i77o* estimated their revenue {perhaps extravugaiitlf f,at 
soo lacks of _,i*upee|; ^,and their force at 6’o or 'This 

• 'ftotoy’s 
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nation is traced by P. Wendell from the countries lying between 
the S E confines of Moultan and Goliud. It is certain that Ta- 
merlane made war on a people called the Geies, in his march from 
Batnir to Samanah. NudjulFCawn, about 14 years ago, dispos- 
sefsed the Jats of all their country, save the very confined territory 
of Ehartpour. Madajee Sindia has, in turn, stripped Nudjuff 
Cavvn^s succefsors of these conquests ; which are now scarcely worth 
pofsefsing, although 20 or 21 years ago, under Soorage Mull, they 
ranhed amongst the most flourishing provinces of Hindoostan. 
It will be perceived that the Jats no longer exist, as a nation: 
all tliat remains to Runjet Sing, the son of Soorage Mull, being 
the fort of Bhartpour, or Burratpour, situated about 45 miles on 
the west of Agra, with a small territory of 4 or 5 lacks of rupees. 
The Rajah of Gohud is of the Jat tribe, but unconnected with 
Runjet Sing. 

The late NudjufF Cawn, whom we have just mentioned, is an in- 
stance, among others, of the very sudden rise and fall of the mo- 
dern states of Hindoo.stan. From the condition of a minor jag- 
liiredar, and the commander in chief of the imperial army, after 
the return of tlie present Mogul, to Delhi, in 1^71; he became, 
in the course of 7 or 8 years, the pofsefsor of a domain, yielding 
150 lacks of rupees annually; and kept up an establishment of 
80,000 troops of all denominations; in which were included 23 
regular battalions of Sepoys, His conquests were on the Jats, the 
Rajah of Jyenagur, and the Rajah of Macherry (which last had 
reduced a considerable part of the Mewat) ; and in 1 774, he be- 
came pofsefeed of the city of Agra. No vestige of. this greatnefs 
has remained for several years pa{?t . His empire, iri a manner, died 
with him:' and Madajee Sindia pofsefses’ 

This brings us to hilly and 

woody tract lying ondhe'‘S’ip, Qf'||je 3 liii,^ west of Agra; 

confining the low country dlpn'g, tie western side of the Juninah 
river, to a (comparatively) narrow slip, and extending westwards, 
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about 130 B. miles. In length from north to south, it may be 90 
miles. This tract is remarkable, in that, although it is situated in 
the heart of the empire of Hindoostan ; that is, within 25 miles of 
its former capital, Delhi, its inhabitants have ever been charac;- 
terized as the most savage and brutal; and their chief employment, 
robbery and plundering. We have mentioned in page xlix, the 
severities practised on them in the r 3th century. At the present 
time, Mewat is so famous a nursery for thieves and robbers, tliat 
parties of MeivalLi are taken into pay by the chiefs of upper Hin- 
doostah, for the purpose of distrefsing the countries which are made 
.the seat of warfare. In Aebar’s division, this tract made a part of 
each of the soubahs of Delhi and Agra ; but most of it was included 
in ’the latter. Mewat contains some strong fortrefscs, on steep, 
or inaccefsible hills; among which is Alwar, or Alvar, the citadel 
of the Macherry Rajah. It has changed masters very often, during 
the contests between its native rajahs (or kanzadch), and the Jats, 
the Rajah of Joinagur, Nudjuff Cawn, and Madajee Sindia ; and 
between these powers succcfsivcly. Sindia has made a considerable 
progrefs in the reduction of it. 

Bordering on the north of Mewat, and approaching with its 
eastern limit within 24 miles of Delhi, is a tract 80 or rjo miles in 
length, and from 30 to 40 broad, named Little Ballogistan; its 
ancient Hindoo name was Nardeck. Within the present century, 
and most probably since the rapid decline of the Mogul empire, 
this territory was seized on by the Balloges, or Balloches ; whose 
proper country adjoins to the western bank of the Indus, opposite 
to Moultaii. Some tribes of them are also found in Makran. 
They are represented as a most savage and cruel race ; and appear 
to be very proper neighbours for the Mewatti. Their territory 
is full of ravines, and of course difficult of accefs to invaders; it 
Ims,,howeyer, undergone the fate of its neighbours, and been suc- 
cefsively the, Rohilla chief, Nidjib' Dowlah ; to the 

Jats, pn the Sci|:s. 
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The territory pofsefsed originally by Nidjib Dowlahj an Afghan 
Rohilla (whom we have formerly noticed, as guardian to the young 
emperor of Abdalla's setting up, in 1761*) is, in part, in the 
pofsefsion of his grandson Golam Cawdir; his son Zabeta Cawn 
dying in the end of 1784, or beginning of 17S5, This territory 
occupies the head of the Dooab, or that part which borders on the 
Sewalick mountains. It composed chiefly the drear of Sehaurun- 
pour, in Aebar’s division of the empire; and does not exceed 100 
B. miles in length, from east to west, by 75 in breadth. The ori- 
ginal pofsefsions of Nidjib Dowlah comprehended also the country 
of Sirhind, on the west of the Jumnah river; as well as the dis- 
tricts round the city of Dellri: but the Seiks have not only en- 
croached on the west, and pofsefsed that shore of the Jumnah, but 
commit depredations in Sehauriinpour, and even to the banks of 
the Ganges. Sindia having also encroached on tlie south, it is 
highly probable that this tract will not long form a distinct state or 
principality. 

The Seiks may be reckoned the most western nation of Hindoo- 
stan ; for the King of Candahar pofsefscs but an inconsiderable ex- 
tent of territory, on the east of the Indus. Their progrefs as a 
nation has been slightly mentioned in pages Ixiv and Ixvi : and since 
the complete downfall of the Mogul empire, they have acquired 
very extensive domains. But their power ought not to bo esti- 
mated, in the exact proportion to the extent of their pofsefsions, 
since they do not form one entire state ; but a number of small ones, 
independent of each other, in their internal government, and only 
connected by a federal union. They have extended their territories 
on the south-east, that is, into the province of Delhi, very rapidly 
of late yearn s : 4 nd[ perhaps, the zemindars of that country may have 
found it convenient tb place themfseltres under the protection of the 
Seiks, in order to ’government of their 

* Nidjib Dowlah, who was an eUve faaiow Gazl o’dien Cawn, died in the feai; 

1770* ’ ' 
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former masters. Certain it is that the eastern boundary of the Seiks 
domiiiions, has been advanced to the banks of the Jumnah rivt;r, 
above Delhi ; and to the neighbourhood of that city : for \^’c liavi' 
just observed, that the adjoining territory of Sehaurunpour, is .sii!>-- 
ject to their depredations, if not actually tributary to ihejii: and 
that they make excursions to the very side of the Ganges. On 
the south, they are bounded by tlie northern extreme of tiie sand} 
desert obRcgistan ; and on the S W, their boundary meets that of 
Sindy, or Tatta, at the city of Behkcr, or Bhakor, on the Indus. 
On the west, the Indus is their general boundary, as higii up aa 
the city of Attock; near to which begin the territories of the King 
of Candahar: and their northern boundary Is the chain of moun- 
tains that lies towards Thibet, and Cashmere, lliis being the l a.se, 
they will be found to pofsefs the whole soubah or province of La- 
hore, the principal part of Moultan, and the western part of Delhi: 
the dimensions of which tract are about 400 B, miles from N W 
toSE: and from 150 to 200 broad, in general: altliough in the 
part between Attack and Behkcr (that is, along the Indus) tlic ex- 
tent cannot be lefs than 320. Their capital city is Lahore. We 
know but little concerning the state of their government and poli- 
tics: but the former is represented as being mild. In their mode 
of making war they are unquestionably savage and cruel. Their 
army consists almost entirely of horse, of which tliey are said to be 
able to bring at least 100,000 into the field. It is fortunate that 
the Oude domitiions have the Ganges for a barrier botw'een them 
and this army of plunderers. Abdalia was accustomed to pals 
through the country of the Seiks, duritig his visits to Delhi, as late as 
the years 1760 and 1761 : and indeed meditated the conquest of it: 
but it is probable, that with the present strength of the Seiks, no 
king of Candahar will again attempt either the one or the other. 
It was, laitely reported that the Seiks were in amity' with 'Timur 
Shah of Candahar, and meant to allow his array f. palsage through 
their territories.' This, howeveiti highly' improbable: 
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the progrefs of an Indian army, effecting nearly an equal degree 
of desolation, whether it enters a country on terms of hostility, or 
of amity. 

Timur Shah (the succefsor of Ahmed Abdalla, late King of Can- 
dahar, Korasan, &c. who died about the year 1773) polsefses in 
Hindoostan, nothing more than the country of Cashmere, and some 
inconsiderable districts, contiguous to the eastern bank of the In- 
dus, above the ci.y of Attock. We have spoken of the extent of 
the kingdom of Candahar, in Sect. III. of the Memoir: and it may 
be proper to add, in this place, that the founder of that kingdom, 
the above-mentioned Ahmed Abdalla, was originally the prince, or 
chief, of an Afghan tribe, named Abdal (whence tiie term Abdalli) ; 
and that he was stripped of his country by Nadir Shah, and com- 
pelled to join the Persian army, in 1739. On the deatli of Nadir, 
he suddenly appeared among his former subjects, and in a short 
time erected for himself a considerable kingdom in the eastern 
part of Persia: adding to it, most of the Indian provinces ceded 
by the Mogul to Nadir Shah. It has been afserted, that Abdalla 
had arisen to a high command in the Persian army: and that his 
department, of course, occasioning a large sum of money to centre 
willi him ; he, on the death of Nadir Shah, availed himself of the 
use of these treasures, to carry off a part of the army. He estab- 
iislied his capital at Cabul, near the hither foot of the Indian 
Caucasus: and it appears by the accounts of Mr. Forster, who 
traversed the country of Timur Shah, in 1783, that his subjects 
live under an easy government: that is, for an Asiatic one. T.he 
revenues and military force of Candahar, have not come to 
my knowledge. The military establishment has been given at 
soo,ooo meh. Ahihed Abdalla had regular cloathed 

like the British at /one; of the Bri- 
tish manufactures for 'trade went by Suidy, and 

the Indus, and its 'brah4S>‘>¥ 'Cabul. This trade has long 
been.' at an end. 

r 
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The province of Sincly, or that lying on both sides of the lower 
part of the river Indus,* is subject to a Mahomedan prince, who 
is tributary to the King of Candahar ; it being among tlic provinces 
ceded to Nadir Shah, by Mahomed Shah, in Allhoitglx it 

properly belongs to Hindoostan, it is so detached Iroiu it, by the 
great sandy desert, that it takes no part in its polities. This pro- 
vince is described in Sect. Ill, to which the reader is referred. 

The province of Cutcli, on the S E side of Sindy, as well as the 
western parts of the peninsula ol Ouzerat, art! governed by lajahs 
of their own; and do not appear to have undergone much change 
by the late revolutions in Hindoostan. Cutch is not only a barren 
country, but in its nature too strong to be easily attacked. And 
the western part of Guzerat is mountainous and woody ; and in- 
habited by a wild, hardy race: and therefore, on both accounts, 
unfavourable to the progrels of a Mabratta army. 

The Mabratlas, as has been observed before, form two distinct 
empires, or states; tliat of Poonab, or the western ; and Bcrar, the 
eastern. These states, collectively, occupy all the .southern part 
of Hindoostan projxT ; together with a large proportion of the 
Deccan. Malwa, Orifsa, Candcish, and Vi.siapour; the priiicipal 
parts of Berar, Guzerat, and Agiinere ; and a small part of Dow- 
latabad, Agra, and Allahabad, are comprized within their exten- 
sive empire ; which extends from sea to sea, acrofs the w'idcst part 
of the peninsula; and from the confines of Agra northward, to the 
Kistnah southward ; forming a tract of about looo British miles 
long, by 700 wide. 

The western state ivS divided among a number of chiefs, or 
princes, whose obedience to the paishwah, or head, is, like that of 

* The celebrated Sir William Jones very ingeniously remarks, that “ it is usual with the 
'« Asiatics to give the same name to the countries which lie on both sides of any considerable 
“ river.” Thus the province of Sindy is dmded by the Indus Bengal by the Ganges ; and 
Pegu by the Irabatly. Egypt, in like manner, is divided by the Nile. Probably, the &ei- 
Hty of acceh to either side, by means of a navigable river, and an occasional inundation, 
subjected each of the divisions, formed by the course of the river, to the constsuit depreda- 
tions of its opposite neighbour ; till necofsity produced a Cdmpromise, which ended in join- 
Ing them in one community. 
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the German princes to the emperori merely nominal at any time ; 
and, in some cases, an opposition of interests begets wars, not 
only between the members of the empire themselves, but also be- 
tween the members and the head. In fact, they are seldom con- 
federated but on occasions that w'ould unite the most discordant 
states; that is, for their mutual defence: for few occasions of fo- 
reign conquests, or plunder, are of magnitude enough to induce 
them to unite their armies. 

Was I inclined, I want ability, to particularize the pofsefsions 
and situations of all the chiefs that compose this Mahratta state. 
I shall therefore attempt only to mention the principal ones, com- 
monly styled Jaghiredars, or holders of jaghires their titles to 
their pofsefsions, being nominally during their life time only; al- 
though they have long since become hereditary. 

The paishwah, or nominal head of the western empire, resides 
at Poonah, which is situated at the south-west extreme of the em- 
pire, and about loo miles from Bombay. There are three prin- 
cipal jaghiredars on the north of Poonah; and two on the south: 
the first are, Madajee Sindia, Tuckajee Holkar, and Futty Sing 
Gwicuar; and the latter, Purseram Bow, and Rastah, .who is 
more commonly styled the Merit ch Wallah (or Meritch man) from 
his having established his capital at that city,"}- previous, to the 
conquest of it, by Hyder Ally. Before I proceed to particularize 
the different partners, or sharers, in the several provinces, it will 


* Jagliire, means a guuit of land from a sovereigu to a subject, rcvokable at pleasure ; but 
generally, or almost always, for a Kfe rent. 

f The exact geographical position of this important fortref. and city, is not ascertained; 
but it is with gieat reason supposed to be the same with Mirje, or Mcrdji, of Mandesloc^s 
route, drawn by F. du Vali which is situated near the north bank of the Kistiia river, about 
70 road miles S W from Visiapour; and 130 from Foonah, It is also, most tmipestionably, 
the same place with Merrick; a place of consequence In Aunmg%ebc’'s ways wim Sambajee. 
In the Select Committee*^ reports, It is named indifferently, Merrick and Merits. It may 
be collected from those reports, and from Mr# Historical Fragments, that this place 

is situated on the north bank of the Ki^tnah; on the H W bf , Sanorc-Bancapour, and on the 
SW of Visiapoiir; and its distance from,- the former ought to be very considerable, for part 
of the circars of Nourgal, Azimabad# ^nd Faibaug, intervene, between those of Bancapour 
and Meiitz* And this is the case with Miije oh the map, which is about 108 G. miles ffom 
Bancapoilr, There is also a fortrefs of great note in Aurungzebe’s, and Hyder A!ly\s wars, 
named Darwar. 

Since the first edition was printed, the communications made by Capt. Reynolds, of 
A* to rnrrect this, as well as othcf uarts of thc mat). 
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be necefsary to observe that the Mahratta dominions have; in some 
places, been portioned out among the different duets, after a me- 
thod that appears the most confused and intricate imaginabk;. 
For not only the purgumuibs, or grand divisions of provinces, arc 
divided, in some instances, among three different powers; but even 
the revenues of particular villages, are divided in like manner ; and 
ill consequence, distinct officers are appointed for the juuqiose of 
collecting the respective shares.'-*' 

The province or sonbah of Maiwa (to wlfadi tiffs account par- 
ticularly applies), one of the most extensive, and the most eit;vat<'d 
and highly diversified in Hindoo.->tan, is divided among the pai.sh- 
wah, Sindia, and Holkar; as is also the small soubah of Fandthsh, 
adjoining to it, on the south; and wliich contains the fine city of 
Burhanpour, in the pofsefsion of Sindia, 

The province of Agimere, has only in part been poCselscd by the 
Mahrattas, and that part is now entirely in Sindia’s hands. Wliat 
is here exprefsed, relates only to what may be termed Agimere 
proper; and not to the whole soubah of that name, according to 
its geographical definition in llic Ayin Aebaree; since the three 
great Rajpoot principalitie.s, Oudipour, .loodpour, and Joinagur, as 
well as liantampour, arc there included in it. Tliese Rajpoot 
principalities (of which more will be said hereafter) liave long been 
held tributary to the Mahrattas; and now by the ascendancy of 
Sindia, and by virtue of his local situation, he converts the whole 
of the tribute to his own use. 

The largest, as well as the finest part of Guzorat, is divided be- 
tween the paishwah, and Futty Sing Gwicuar (or Gwickcr)*; the 
latter holds his share chiefly in the northern part of it. 

The provinces on the south of Poonah, are divided between the 
paishwah, and the Jagbiredars, Purscram Bow, and Rastah. So 
little is known in Europe concerning the geography of this part 

• It is probable that tMs irregvkr iirision arose from some accidental circumstances at 
the time when the conquest madof tnd wbicfrdiiahot liow be traced: but as it has the 
appemnee of m expedient, calcnlated to ebeefc and'rtsstraiti the power of the different jag- 
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of tlie country, that the map of it is almost a blank. I am b} 
no means certain where to place the common boundary of tlic 
Mahratta and Tippoo’s countries, in this quarter. 

The paishwah, or his representatives, pofscfs also many other 
districts in the NE, and east, parts of Malwa, &c, for the Foonah 
territories, or those of his jaghiredars, close on the river Jiiranali, 
opposite to Calpy : and also extend along tlic northern bank of the 
Nerbudda river, almost to its source ; encroaching also very deeply 
on the SW side of Bundclcund ; according to its ancient limits. The 
district.s of Sagur, and Mundella, are situated in this quarter. 
Thus it apj)cars, that the territories subject to Poonah, are .sepa- 
rated, or rather insulated, in an extraordinary manner; and this 
circum.stance alone, must influence the domestic as well as the fo- 
reign politics of this state: since any considerable jaghiredar may 
easily withhold the government is share of the revenues, and con- 
vert it to his own use. 

From what has been stiid, it will appear impofsible to discrimi- 
nate the pofsefsions of the paishwah, any more than those of hi.*? 
jaghiredtirs, on tlie map. All that can be done, is to mark the 
body of each tract of land, in which the paishwah and the particu- 
lar jaghiredars participate. It is understood that the paisliwah 
pofsefscs a largty share in the western part of the Deccan, than 
elsewhere, lifts tract is naturally very strong, particularly on 
the west side towards the sea, where a stupendous wall of moun- 
tains, called the Gauts, rises abruptly from the low country, called 
the Concan (or Cockun), supporting, in the nature of a terrace, 
a vast extent of fertile and populous plains, which are so much 
elevated, as to render the air cool and pleasant (see Index, ar- 
ticle Gauts ) , This elevated tract is continued not only through 
the Mahratta territories, but extends through the peninsula, to 
the southern extreme of Mysore; and is named Balla-Gaut^ 
tliroughout its whole extent; mwtning literally, the higher t or 
upper Gauts: or perhaps more correctly the countries lymg 
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ABOVE or BELOW the Gauts* In the peninsula, it is applied 
in contradistinction to Payen-Gaul, or the lowt'T Crdiils: but 
in the Deccan, it appears to be used only as a proper name, 
and not as a correlative: we having never heard of the Dt'ccan, 
Payen-Gaut. 

Nor is it lefs difficult to ascertain the sum of tiie revenue of tins 
state, then to particularize the extent of the districts, from wlieiuv' 
it is collected. The most intelligent and best informed }>cr,sons 
that I have consulted on the occasion, will not vciiture to give an 
opinion on it. One person (a native of India) has stated the re- 
venue at 12 crores of riipees, or 12 millions .sterling: and the net 
receipts, jaghires deducted, at five crores. The same account 
makes the military establishment in the field, to be 200,000 troop.s, 
foot and horse ; besides an equal number in garrison. Another 
account of the revenue, by an European gentleman, reckons 7 
crores for the net revenue. If the provinces pofscl'scd by thi.s .slate, 
were to be rated in the same proportion as in the time of Aurung- 
zebe, the net revenue would be about 8 crores of rupce.s, or 8 mil- 
lions sterling. 

Sindia is unquc.stionably tlie most powerful jaghiredar within 
tills state; and ought to be regarded as a sovereign prince, bince 
the Mahratta peace (1783), he has extended his frontier from Mai- 
wa towards the Jiimnah ; swallowing up most of the petty states 
that heretofore existed there; and in particular, that of Gohud, 
including the celebrated fortrefs of Gwalior (see page 234 of the 
Memoir). He has also carried his arms nortliward to Dellii, and 
into the provinces of Mewat and Jyenagur ; reducing many for- 
trefses, and a considerable tract of country, which were licretoforc 
succefsively pofsefsed by the Jats, and Nudjuff Cawn. In fine, he 
pofsefses the person of the nominal Great Mogul, and all that can 

• Qaut, or; Ghaut, signifies either a pafs through mountains, or a landing-place on the 
bank of a rsycr. In the former sense, the term has been applied to the Peniniula which is 
dmded by ridges of monntams, abounding with pafses and defiles. 
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be accomplished by virtue of his name. It would appear that Sin- 
dia’s plans embrace too great a variety of objects at one and the 
same time; for, not long ago, his troops were compelled to retire 
from Bundelcund, in which they pofsefsed most of the open coun- 
trjs the fruits of a very recent conquest. He seems bent on ex- 
tending his conquests on the north and west; but time alone can 
discover whcth.cr ho will succeed in establishing a permanent empire, 
on that side. Tlie revenue of his paternal, or original dominions, 
in Malwa, &c. has been estimated at one crore of rupees per an- 
num. It is difficult to ascertain what the value of his new acqui- 
sitions arc, in their present stale: for those portions of Agra, Del- 
hi, ike. which he holds, having been so long subject to tlie de- 
predations of contending annics, little benelit can be derived from 
tliem, at present.'^ Gohiid, one of these acquisitions, is estimated 
at ao or 30 lacks per annum. Holkar is sup})(xscd to pofsefs 80 
lacks ] 5 er annum, in his share of Malwa. Sindia’s capital city is 
Ougein, near the ancient city of Mimdu, the capital of the Chil- 
ligi kings of Malwa: and Holkar 's capital is Indore, situated about 
20 cofscs south or S E of Ougein. 

Tlie Berar or Nagpour rajah, Moodajee Boonslah (or Boiisok) 
pofsclses the principal part of Berar, together with the province of 
Orifsa. -j" The remainder of Berar is held by the Nizam, or Soubali 
of the Deccan, who pays a chotit> or fourth part of its clear reve- 
nues to Moodajee. On the we.st and south, the Berar dominions 
border on, or arc intermixed with, those of the Nizam : on the N W 
and north, are the provinces of Bopal, Gurry-Mundelk, &c. tri- 
butaries of Poonah ; together with tlie territories of Adjid Sing. 
On the east, the Nagpour territories thrust themselves between the 


* These territories have formertf yfeWed ^ or 4 efow per annum t but they are now In a 
state of cicsolatiotG which it is iitipoftible to form any Idea witlicmt having nctiLiIlj he- 
held them , A, [This note is by a gmtUmmt who has been on the spou ] See also page 
toviiL 

f Orifsa, is nominally one of the British provinces, but we have obsemd ui another pkerj 
that only a very siiiall part of it is subject to the Bengal government. 
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British polselsions ia Bengal, and those in the northern circars, so 
as to occupy near 180 miles of the country adjacent to the sea ; and 
of course, to break the continuity of their pofsefsions on the sea 
coast. Moodajee’s dominions are very extensive, being in length 
from east to west 550 British miles, and in some places aoo front 
north to south. He does not pofseJs all this in full sovereignty ; 
for Ruttunpour and Sumbulpour are little more than tributary, 
and are governed by his brotlier Bembajee. Wc know kds of the 
interior parts of Bcrar, than of most other countries in Hiiuloosiaii ; 
but, by what we do know, it docs not ap]>car to ho either popu- 
lous or rich. Nagpoiir is the present capital, and the residence? of 
Moodajee; and it is situated about midway betwoiMj Bengal and 
Bombay, 

Cattack, or Cuttack, the capital of Orifsa, ia a j>ost of conse- 
quence on the river Mahanuddy, as it lies in the only road betw'ccn 
Bengal and the northern circars ; and the pofsefsion of this city and 
its dependencies, gives the Berar rajah more {'.onsc<|ucnce in the 
eyes of the Bengal government, than even his cxtensivci domain, 
and centrical position in Hindoostan. 

Moodajee lias been recognized (page Ixxxvlii) as a descendant of 
the original founder of the Mahratta empire, Sevajee. The sum of 
his revenue is variously stated. Some have reckoned !iis part of Be- 
rar, at 84 lacks of rupees, per annum; and Cattadk at 24: wliilo 
others have allowed only 6b, for his whole revenue. If we take it 
at the highest calculation, 1 08 lacks, he ought not to be considered hi a 
formidable light, by the British power. But placing the actual sum 
of his income out of the question, his dominions are too widely ex- 
tended, in proportion to their value, to form a powerful state. Cat- 
tack is no lefs then 480 miles from the capital, Nagpour. It has 
been well observed, that the ordinary cause of jealousy betwten 
neighbouring states, is done away, in the case of Bengal ;thd Bearar, 
by the nature of that part of the Berar,, dominiop^r,:ys''|ilphhOTd^^^ on 
Bengal; it being geneta%' that the 
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virtual boundaries of the Ivro countries are removed to a distance 
from each other. 

These are the principal of the countries reduced into the form of 
governments, by the M.ihratta chiefs; but so habituated arc they 
to rapine and plunder, that few of the neighbouring stales, but 
liavc, at one period or other, felt and acknowledged their power. 
Bengal and Bahar, were, for a siiort time, subjorted to a rcr^ular 
irlbulc; and the Carnatic, .Mysore, the Nizam’s ]:.ro\inces, the. 
Dooab, Buudelcund, and tlic soutlie.m parts of Dellii, have been 
frequently over-run. Their predatory excursion;, sometimes car- 
ried them 1200 miles from their <;apital. But the lofs ol‘ the battle 
of Fanniput, in ijGx, induced a degree of caution In tljcir military 
enterprizes; and from that period, their poucr a]vpears to have 
been on the decline, bliul out of Bengal, Cade, and the Carnatit;, 
by the British arms, and out of Mysore by llyder's, thtfir field of 
action has been much circumscribed; and tlie lute war with the 
British power, discovered tlieir wenknefs to all Ilindooslan. 

I am not sufficiently informed on the subject, to be able to par- 
ticularize all the different provinces, or districts, that arc tributary 
to the Mabratta states. Some have been already mentioned : and 
among others, the Rajpoot principalities of the soubah of Agi- 
merc; and w'hich, from their former importance and weight in the. 
internal politics of the Mogul empire, deserve particular notice. 

In the early ])art of the present century, these states, collectively, 
appeared so formidable to the succefsor of Aiiriingzebe, that he was 
constrained to leave them in quiet pofseCsion of their independency, 
during the sedition of the Beiks, in Lahore (.sec page Ixiv). Vast 
have been the changes since that time: for what the disciplined 
armies of Aurungzebe and his sons could not accomplish, has been 
effected by the Mahratta freebooters*, so much easier is it to ruin a 
country, than to make a conquest of it. The history of the decline 
of the Rajpoot principalities, is foreign to the present work: it p 
sufficient to observe, that they arc reduced to their present low state, 
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merely bj'' the depredations of Mahratta dctachnicnts; uiiich 
composed of light ]iorse,and accustomed to divide into iiniuineriiide 
small parties ; they by their rapid and desultory movements, at < -ne * 
spread desolation, and elude the attacks of the tnl 'habitants, d'his 
must be understood to relate only to the open ])arts of Kajpoolanu: 
the mountainous parts being yet free from their iiicursions. 

Rajfootana was divided into three grciat prinripali'ies, uikkn 
the names of Ouclipour, Joodponr, and Ainhcer (or Ansere), now 
better known by that of Joinagur> or Jyenagur. Oudipour w:i.s 
also named Meywar, or Midwar; and Joodp<)ur, Marwar. In Ac- 
bar's division of the empire, these principalities were clafset! as be- 
longing to the soubah of Agimcrc, which is soinetimes called Nfar- 
war. It is not an easy task, by means of the gcogi-apliical matter 
extant, to afsign the precise limits and dimensions of these princi- 
palities ; which occupy the space between the western conhnc’« of 
Agra, and the NE part of (luzerat; and between the sandy de- 
sert (or Registan) and Malwa: that is, dn extent of^jgo BritifSli miles 
from N E to S W; and aoo broad, in the widest part. I'hcir re- 
lative situations, and comparative dimcfisions, may be seen iti the 
map ; where Jyenagur or Jyepour, will be found to lie to the. north- 
east ; Oudipour to the S W ; and Joodpour to the N W, bordering, 
angularly, on the other two. Fere Wendell's MS. account of these 
states, from whence I have extracted many of the abovci particulars, 
states the revenues of Oudipour at ib lacks of rupees, Marwar at 
40, and Jyenagur at 40, per annum, in the year 17754* I’licf two 
former are very mountainous, with a sandy soil in the valleys: the 
latter is the most fertile, and was, about the middle of ihi.s cen- 
tury, in a high state of improvement, under the government of the 
celebrated Rajah .Tyesing, or Jefsing; who founded the new capital 
of Jyepour, which has had the effect (not unusual in Hindoastan) 

• The whole rerenue of the soubah of Agiraere, in the time of Acbar, appears to haw 
Mon only about 75 lacks, Aurungzebe is sail to have doubled the land-liax on the Rajpoots ; 
and Agitnwe 1% accordingly .stated in Mr, Fraser's .account, at, .163 lacks of rupees. 
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of clianging tlie name of the province to that of the capital. 
P. Wendell represents Jyeponr as a place of great wealth and com- 
merce in 1 / 70 , being the entrepot of the principal part of the goods 
that arc brought from every quarter of India. The rajah built an 
observatory in his capital, and invited Pcrc Boudier to it, in 1734. 
It is feared, that the confusions that have so long prevailed in this 
province, must have greatly reduced the tvealth and importance 
fsf the capital. "We have mentioned before, that Sindia receives 
the tribute of all the three Rajpoot provinces, and converts it to 
his own use; and that he had made some considerable coiKpiests in 
them, particularly in Jycnagur. 

It is proJ)able that in early times, the wliolc Rajpootana consti- 
tuted one entire kingdom, or empire, under the Rana or Prince of 
Oudipour, wlio has in all times, since we had any knowledge of 
his Jhstory, been considered iis the head of the Rajpoot states. A 
long cstalilished custom of homage to a temporal prince, from those 
who do not acknowledge his superiority in any otlier way, seems 
to prove the existence of real power in the hands of liis ancestors. 
In modern times the Rana of Oudipour seems to have been consi- 
dered somewhat in the same light as the general of the Amphyc- 
tions was in Greece. Cheitore was the ancient capital of the rana, 
a place much celebrated for its strength, riches, and antkpiity, 
wlien it was taken and despoiled by Acbar, in 1567: Oudipour is 
the present capital. 

The Rajpoots are not confined entirely to the tract abovemcn- 
tioned, or even to the soubah of Agimere; since some inferior 
tribes of them are settled in Bundclcund, and in Gurry-Mu ndella. 
Others, according to Thevenot, are, settled in Moultan ; and indeed, 
he represents Moultan as the original country of the Kuttries, from 
whom the Rajppots sprung (see Iiidex, article KuUries). 

Of tlic countries of l^agore^ Bickaneer, Jafselmere, and those 
bordering on the lower part of the eburse of the river Puddar, and 
on the sandy desert, wc know little at present, except that they 
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form a number of petty rajahships; and arc understood to !)e 
mostly inhabited by llajpoots. 

The Rajpoots arc ordinarily divided into two tribes or clufses; 
those of Ratiiore, and Ciiohan, or Seesodya. Marwar, or the 
NW division of Agimero, is the proper country of the foriucr; 
and Meywar, or Oiidipour, of the latter. The reader will be pleased 
to observe, that Cheitore is also synonymous with Oudipour, or 
Meywar. The Rathore tribe were originally the most numerous 
of the two. It has often been afserted, and by the late Coi. Dow, 
among others, that the Mahratta chiefs had their origin from the 
Rathore tribe: and to countenance this opinion, the etymology of 
the name Mahratta, has been drawn from Rathore; prefixing to 
it, Maha, or Great. We have seen, however, in page Ixxix, 
that the fact is very different, and it rests on the foundaiion of his- 
toric records ; the term Mahratta being derived from Marhat, or 
Marhcyt, the name of the province in which Sevajee first c.stub- 
lished his independency: and this etymology appears to be per- 
fectly natural. And by the same rule, Sevajee must have been of 
the Secsodya tribe, as drawing his lineage from Oudipour ; and 
not of the Rathore tribe, as erroneously represented. 

Of the five northern circars, Cicacole, Rajamundry, Ellore, ami 
Condapilly,* are in the pofsefsion of the English ; and Guntoor is 
in the hands of the Nizam. The four first occupy the sea coast 
from the Chilka lake on the confines of Cattack, to the northern 
bank of the Kistnah river ; forming, comparatively, a long, narrow 
slip of country, 350 miles long, and from 20 to 7,/j wide. The 
nature of the country is such, as to be easily defensible against an 
Indian enemy, it having a barrier of mountains and extensive fo- 
rests on one side, and the sea on the other; the extremities only 
being open. Its greatest defect is in point of relative situation to 

* These citcars% or provinces# were originally denoiniiiatcd from their |)0sitiofl In respect 
to Muirm, on which they tlepend: and the term mrihru cirmrs, ha? at kiigfcii licca adopted 
l>y the Inglish in geiicial* 
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Bengal and Madras: it being 350 British miles from the first, and 
250 from the latter ; so that the troops destined to protect it, can- 
not be reckoned on, for an}^ prefsing service that may arise at either 
presidency. The circars, in point of strictnefs, appertain partly 
to Golconda (or tlie Deccan), and partly to Orifsa; and are held 
of the Nizam, on condition of paying him a stipulated quit rent. 
Wlien the French took pofsefsion oflhehve circars, in 1753, they 
were valued at about 43 lacks of rupees per annum. The English 
never pofsefsed Guntoor, which was estimated at near 7 lacks of the 
above sum: so that 36 lacks (36'o,oool.) sliould be taken for the 
true value of the English pofsefsions in tlie circars. In 1784, they 
were reckoned to produce about that sum. It would appear that 
the Nizam, by retaining Guntoor, has more than an equivalent 
for the pesheush, or tribute, which is .7 lacks per annum. 

Tlie pofsefsions of the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan (a 
younger son of the famous Nizam-al-Muluck), comprize the pro- 
vince of Golconda, tliat is, the ancient province of Tellingana, or 
Tilling, situated between the lower })arts of the courses of the 
Kistnah and Godavery rivers ; and the principal part of Do wlatabad ; 
together with the western part of Berar, subject (as has been said 
before) to a tribute of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to 
tlic Berar Mahratla. The Nizam has the paishwah, or Poonah Mah- 
ratta on the west and north-west : the Berar Mahratta on the nortli ; 
the northern circars on the cast ; and tlic Carnatic, and I lyder Ally 
on the south- I am not perfectly clear in my idea of his western 
boundary, which, during liis war.s with the Mahrattas, was subject 
to continual fluctuation: but I understand generally that it extends 
more than 40 miles beyond the city of Aurungabad, westw-ards; 
and comes whthin 80 miles of the city of Poonah: and that on the 
S W it goes considerably beyond the river Beemah, and to the bor- 
ders of Sanore-Bancaipour. His capital is Hydrabad, or Bagnagur, 
situated on the Moufsi river, near the famous fortrefs of Golconda. 

* Guntoor has since been ceded to the East-Iiidia Company# 
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The clislrlcts of Adoni and Rachore, which were in the I^ands of 
Bazalet Jung (brother to the Nizam) during his lirelinua are now 
in the hands of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollapour rajah, 
on the west of theBcemah river, together with some other rajahs, 
are his tributaries. 

Probably the Nizam’s dominions, including his tributaries and 
feudatories, arc no lels than 430 miles in length, from K W’ to 
S E; by 300 wide. Till he took pofsefsion of the Gunloor circur 
in 1780, his dominions no where touched on llic sea coast. 

Ti\e Guntoor circar (called also Mortizanagur and Ch)r.da\ ir) 
occupies the space between Condapilly, tlic southmost oi'our four 
cirenrs, and the northern part of the Garnatic: extending along 
the sea coast of the bay of Bengal, more than 30 miles. I'lic ])oi!se.s- 
sioii of this district to the English, would have been extremely eli- 
gible, as Vvcll for the purpose' of shutting out the h’rench nation 
from the Dcccan, as to keep open a commuification with the 
northern circars, and to prc.scrvc the continuity of our pofses- 
sions, and those of our allies. Although the maritime parts of 
this circar arc flat and open, yet the interior part of it contains 
some very strong Ibrlrcfses, aiul posts, The Nizam took pofses- 
sion of it on the death of his brother Bazalet Jung, and still 
holds it (see the last page). 

It has not been in my power to obtain, even a tolerably exact 
account of the sum, of the Nizam’s revenue; or of his military 
establishment: the latter, hdwever, is far from being respectable, 
on the score of discipline. The former has been ever varying, and 
generally diminishing; by reason of the encroachments of tlio 
Poonah Mahrattas, and the Mysoreans: it is said to be reduced 
so low as J30 lacks of rupees, annually. But besides this sum of 
actual revenue, it must be taken into the account, tlmt he has 
depending on him, many jaghiredars, who hold their lands on the 
tenure of military service. 

The dominions of Mahomed Ally, Nabob of the Carnatic, 
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and an ally of the East-India Company, commence on the south of 
the GuiiLoor circar, and extend along the whole coast of Coroman- 
del to Cape Comorin. It must be understood that I mean here to 
include Taajore, Marawar, Tritchinopoly, Madura, and Tinevelly ; 
all being appendages of the Carnatic. Under this description, the 
Carnatic is not lefs than 570 British miles in length from north to 
south, but no where more than 120 wide, and commonly no more 
than 75. Such a long, narrow, tract of country, bordered by an 
active and powerful enemy, whose territories are, moreover, of a 
compact form, and his force more readily collected, must always 
be subject to have its distant provinces cut oif from its afsistancc: 
or if it divides its force, for their separate defence, the safety of the 
whole will be endangered. 

The Carnatic anciently comprized all that part of the peninsula 
that lies south of the Gondegaina and Toomlmddra (or Tungeba- 
dra) rivers, from the coast of Coromandel eastward, to the Gaut 
mountains westward, and was divided into Balla-Gaiit and Payai- 
Gaul, or the upper and lower Gauts;*' the former being the western 
• part, and containing the districts which now compose the country 
of Tippoo ; and the latter, the eastern part, or the Carnatic ac- 
cording to its present definition. 

The revenue of the nabob is stated at about a million and a half 
sterling, per annum: out of which he pays a subsidy of i6o,oool. 
per annum, to the East-India Company, towards the cxpcpce of 
their military establishment. The evils attendant on the improvi- 
dent conduct of the nabob, were severely felt during the late war, 
and ought to bo cautiously guarded against in future. 

The British pofsefsions in the Carnatic are confined, chiefly, to 
the tract called the Jaghire, which extends along the coast, about 
108 B. miles, and 47 inland, in the widest part. Its revenue is 
reckoned 150,000!. Besides the Jaghire, there are lands depen- 

^ See the term Gmit) explamed m page exxvili* 
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dent on Cuddalore; but t 1 ie 'amount is not consideraldu. Tho 
whole amount of the land revenue dependent on Madias, inrlud- 
ing tlie circars, lias been stated, in page cxiv, at 7e.5,oooL per 
annum. 

The dominions of Tippoo Sultan, who styles himself llegetn of 
Mysore, begin on the west of the ridge of mountains heyond Dai- 
macherry, Saulgud, and Atlorc; and extend southvvard to 'IVava!!-- 
corcand Madura; northward toSoondaand Visiapour (etivcloping 
Adoni, the territory of the late Baz'alct Jung) north-eastward to 
Guntoor and Ongole ; and we.stward to the K(!a. They compre- 
hend, generally, the provinces of Mysore, Bednore, (loimhetlore, 
Canara and Dindigul ; besides his late fatluTs coiujuests to the 
northward, which arc Mcrritch, Soostda, <.'hittekiroog, Harpojielly , 
Sanorc-Bancapour, Koydroog, Ciooty, Condanore, Caiioul, aiid 
Ciiddapah. 

Tippoo’s present territory exceeds very considerably, both in ex- 
tent and revenue, that of his rival, the Nabob of Arc.ot: l>ut pro- 
bably it will, for some lime at least, require a prince of considerable 
talents, to prevent a state, composed of such discordant parts, from 
falling to ]>ieccs. A descendant of th(j Hindoo King of Mysore, 
whom Hyder dethroned, is living; and kept a state prisoner jit 
Seringapatam, Tippoo's capital. Ho is occasionally shewn to the 
populace; and the drcum.stance of his being permitted to live, is a 
strong proof how much the popular prejudices prevail In favour of 
the family of their ancient kings. It was part of the pkni of opera- 
tions of the soutliern army, under Colonel Fullarton, in 1783, to 
march from (Mimbettore to Seringapatam, in order to liberate this 
prince, and encourage the people of Mysore to throw oH' their 
allegiance fi'om I’ippoo: and it was the opinion of many .sober per- 
sons tliat it might luivc succeeded, if circumstances had permitted 
Col. Fullarton to undertake it. The general character of Tippoo* 
is that of a man of high ambition: with great abilities for war and 
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finance; cruel, to an extreme degree; and obstinately attached to 
his schemes. He is unquestionably the most powerful of all the 
native princes of Hindoostan ; but the utter detestation in which 
he is held by his own subjects, renders it improbable that his reign 
will be long. His dominions arc very extensive; and although the 
imperfect state of the geography of the western part of the penin- 
sula, does not permit me to mark their northern boundary, yet 
it is pretty certain that it touches the river Kistnah, on the south 
of tlie cit}’’ of Visiapour: and therefore, the extent of Tippoo’s 
territory, or kingdom, from the valley of Ootampaliam on the 
south, to the Kistnah on the north (or rather NNW), cannot be 
lefs than 550 Biitish miles. In breadth it is very unequal: in the 
widest place, tliat is, in the northern part of the peninsula, the 
breadth is at Ica.st 330 miles: but lefs than 130 in the parallel of 
Triichinopoly ; and further southward, it ends in a point. In 
page xevi, its area has been compared to that of Great Britain ; 
which IS taken at cj6',4oo square British miles: and the country of 
Tippoo IS supposed to contain ai square degrees; which, in the 
parallel of 14,”, produce about 97,650 B. miles. By the peace of 
378:^, Hyder was to relinquish all, but his ancient pojsejsions: how 
far his succefsor has fulfilled the terms of the treaty, I am not in- 
formed: but tlie term, ancient pojsejsions, was too general, or ra- 
ther too vague, to be understood in any particular sense. 

The grofs revenue of Tippoo, has been stated at four crores of 
rupees, or as many millions sterling. His military establishment 
is very great ; being no lefs than 72,800 regulars, including 740 
Europeans, under the command of French officers: besides troops 
in the frontier garrisons, to the amount of 49,000, The remain- 
der of his force, consists of irregulars of various descriptions, and 
amounts to 33,000, and upwards ; so that the whole force of Tip- 
poo, is reckoned 355,000: of which, near 73,000 are of a clafs 
much superior to any troops that have ever been raised and dis- 

t 
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dplined by a native of India. Ills desire of extending liis king- 
dom, will keep him at perpetual variance with the Fuonaii iVFah-- 
rattas, or tlic Ni/am, or botii; as it is only on tlicir sitk;, liiut any 
acquisitions can be made, without quarrelling with the English, 
liydcr long meditated tlic conquest of the Travancorc tcrrit«cry, 
silualoci at the extreme of the peninsula ; but was pievcnlcd by I'u* 
Eiigilsh. Tippoo is said to have intentions of the same kind. 
The reader may easily collect, from a cursory view of the in;ip, 
how hurtful to the interest of the Carnatic, such a rcv<ilut ioij 
would prove: since it implies also the transfer of the Cochin ter- 
ritories, and all the tract lying on the west of the Gas its. 

^ J have been favoured with the following parlirulais, leLiiing to Tippoo Sullauh iii.u 
^aiy estublishment ; and which may be depended on. 

Reg ulars. 

Cavalry . « 27 ,.|Cf» 

Sepoy Infantry, Hindoo^? and Mahomedans . - „ « 36,0^0 

Topafse^ (or IJafnien),, ihat is tin* descendants ol PonugueHc and 
Europeans, Infantry - - - 

EuropeaiLss Cavalry - » 200 

Foot - 540 

Artillery Corps, consi^tiog cjf Kfiiopeans 


Guns at hudn’ti fo t iu baHaHon> « no 
Oarrisonh on the Iron tiers. Hoim: - • 21,000 

Foot * •' ^ 28,000 

49,000 

Irregulars, armed in various ways ^ 7,000 

Auxiliaries from the Rajahs ofRydroog, Barwar, llarpoiicily, Sauorc, Sec* 
Horse - - 13,300 

Fcons (Irregulars) x 3,000 

26,300 

REC4jf*if triL^aTiOJM* 

Rigujarf? * • • 72,830 

Ganisons 49,000 

Irregulars ^ ^ 7,000 

Auxiliaries - - 20,300 


Total 





Cl-iiioxcLOGicAL Table of Emperors, xvho have reigned in 
Hindoostan, since the Ghiznian Conquesil 


Ghizkian Emperors. 


Mahmood Je 

Began his 
Rciga A. D. 

tcoa 

Mahonied L 
MuSrTKjd J. 
Mod'’K)£'l 

- 1 
J 

» toaS 

1041 

Wr.r 

- 1 

f 

1051 

RojcIhjI 

1 " r 1* J 

L ' T C J 1 il "*“ / • ci H f 1 

— *! 

1052 

i! 1. 

^ ^ 

1056 

}' '.-.ooulll. 


1098 

A.r:.illa 


ti 1,5 

liy/um J. 


1318 

C'.hu^,.i'o i. 


1152 

Chu..ci{'> U. 


3 i 69 

C 10 M'’ ; A n, (jr 

G ‘V 0 K I AN EmpeTor. 


Mabonu'fl H. or Mahomed 

Ghori - - - 1184 

Patan, or Afgjian Emperors, 


Cuttub _ 

3 205 

Eidoze _ T 


Aram _ _ _ L 

1210 

Alt.uinsh or Iltumsh - J 


1 

1 

c 

^235 

Sultana Kizia, Empress 

1236 

Eyrain II. 

1 239 

Musaood IV. - V 

1 242 

Mahmood II. 

1245 

Baiin _ - 

12(15 

Keikobad 

128b’ 

Ferosc 11. - 

3289 

Alla L > . .. 

1295 

Omar _ - - 

131b 

Mubarick I. - - 

13^7 

Tiiglick _ 

1321 

Mahomed III. 

1325 

Ferosc III. 

1 S 5 JL 

Tuglick II. 

13S8 


Mahomed lY. 

Bei>aii liis 
Reign A. D. 

Abu-Bickcr 

} ssbg 

tMahmood III. 

*393 

Dynasty of the 

Skids. 

Cliizer 

1414 

Mubarick IL 

ip2i 

Mahomed V. 

*433 

Alla IL 

»447 

Dynasty of L 

ODI. 

BeloU 

14,50 

Seciindcr I. 

1488 

Ibrahim IL 

151b 


Moc u L, or M 1; NO [J r Emperors. 

Baber - - 1525 

Ilmnaioon - - 153^ 

Sccomi Pat\m Dynasty. 

Shore 
Selim 

Mahomed VL 
Ibrahim III. 

I loGUT, Dynasty restored. 

Ilumaiooii - ~ ^554 

Achar _ - - 1555 

Jehanguire _ _ _ itiog 

Shull j chan - - 1628 

Auruiigzebc, or Allumgiiire L 1659 
Bahadcr Shah - ~ 1707 

jehaunder Shah - - 1712 

i’erokscre - - 17J3 

Ruffieh-ul-Dirjat - \ 

Ruffieh~ul~Dowlah - / ^ ’ 

JMahomed Shah ~ - 1718 

Ahmed Shah - - 1748 

Aliumguire II, ~ - 1753 

Shah Aulum - - .1760 


1542 


* He began his reign in Gliizni, A. D. 977, 
t Tamerlane’s invasion happened in this reign 3 
% And Nadir Shah’s in this. 
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MEMOIR 


OF A 


MAP OF HINDOOSTAN, 


So great an extent of country is contained in this map, and the 
quality of the materials is so various in different parts, that it 
became neccfsary, in order to prevent confusion, to divide the ac- 
count of its construction into separate sections, agreeable to the na- 
tural division of the country ; and, in some measure, to the nature 
of the materials. It is accordingly divided into seven sections. 

The first contains the sea coasts and islands. 

The second, the surveyed tract on the side of Bengal; or that 
occupied by the Ganges and its principal branches, as far west as 
the city of Agra. 

The third, the tract occupied by the Indus and its branches. 

The fourth contains the tract between the Kistnah river and the 
countries traversed by the Ganges and Indus ; that is to say, the 
middle parts of India. 

The fifth contains the peninsula south of the Kistnah. 

The sixth, the countries situated between Hindoostan and China ; 
namely, Thibet, Bootan, Afsam, Pegu, Aracan, Ava, and part of 
Siam : and 

The seventh, and last, contains Tables of distances between 
the principal cities, &c. 

But, before I proceed to the particulars of the construction of the 
[map, it will, be necefsary to explain the itinerary measure adopted 
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in places where no surveys have been taken. The usual measure of 
this kind in Hindoostan, is the cofs, of which the standard has va- 
ried considerably at different times, owing to the caprice of cer- 
tain emperors; but, it would appear, that those new standards 
never existed long enough to obtain an establishment in the public 
mind; which never lost the idea of the ancient standard. 

Acbar w'as the first who made a great innovation in the standard 
of the cofs. He directed it to be taken at 5000 guz, equal to 47.57 
yards ; that is, about 2 British miles and 5 furlongs. And Shah 
Jehan, about half a century afterwards, increased the standard one- 
twentieth part, making the cofs more than 2 miles and 6' furlongs.'^' 
But since the time of Aurungzebe, the ancient, or common cofs, 
has resumed its place, and those of Acbar and Shah Jehan are only 
heard of in the histories of the times when they were in use. 

It may rea.sonably be expected, that in a country of half the ex- 
tent of Europe, the estimated length of the itinerary measures, al- 
though of the same denomination, must vary in diflerent ]>nrts of it. 
It is no more than what happens in different provinces of the same 
kingdom, in Europe. But as far as we have any dala for making 
a just comparison, the cofs docs not vary so much as one-sixth part 
over the whole country ; and between the northern and southern 
extreme of India (that is, in an extent of about 1700 miles), the 
difference is not more than one-sixteenth part. The miles vary 
much more in tlicir proportions, in the different parts of Europe. 

Taking the medium of the cofs throughout Hindoostan, and the 
Dcccan, there will be about 40 of them to a degree of a great cir- 
cle on the globe : that is, each cofs is about a geographical mile 
and half. But this is to be understood of horizontal measure ; in 
which the w indings and inflections of the roads are allowed : for the 
estimated routes could not be applied to geographical purposes, by 
any other rule. The cofs, in road measure, is about one statute 
mile and nine-tenths; or at the rate of 190 British miles to 100 

* Captain Kirkpatrick’s MSS. of which much more wiE be said hereafter. 
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cofses ; one part in seven, being allowed for winding, wlien the 
line of distance is extensive. Or, seven miles of road measure, 
are allowed to produce sic miles horizontally, or in a direct 
line. 

In Malwa and its neighbourhood, the colsea are larger than any 
where else, and are about 1,7 geographical miles, or 35 to a de- 
o-ree. And on the road from Baglana 10 Masulipatam, they are so 
short, that 46' are required to make a degree. But having only one 
example for the latter proportion, I shall found no rule on it. The 
proportions that I have adopted for Hindoostan, Malwa, and the 
Carnatic, from a great number of examples, are respectively 1,43; 
1,71 ; and 1,6' of geographical miles to a horizontal cofs; or 42, 
35, and 37^ to a degree of a great circle. The cofs of Hindoostan 
proper, is therefore shorter than any other, and prevails throughout 
the greatest extent of country. There is again in Nagpour (the an- 
cient Goondwaneh) a Goondy cofs, w'hich by the medium of all the 
accounts I could get, is about 2,76’ geographical miles, reduced to 
horizontal distance ; or 21,9, or 22 to a degree. This measure ap- 
pears to be in use by the natives, throughout Mundillaand Boggil- 
cund, as well as in Nagpour ; and sometimes occasions great confu- 
sion in the reports of the cofsids, or couriers; however, they have 
a computation of Hindoostanny cofses also, in the same country; 
and the proportions agree in general remarkably well with that 
scale, between the Bengal Provinces and Aurungabad ; and be- 
tween Mundilla and Hydrabud. 

Having mentioned the windings of the roads, it may not be im- 
proper to give the result of my inquiries on this head, for the be- 
nefit of those who may have itineraries, kept in estimated distances, 
to work up. One in seven is allowed as above: and is what will 
be found to take place in large distances, in such countries as arc 
intersected by deep rivers, or watercourses; or in such as have no 
artificial roads ; and where those on the natural level, have obstacles 
to surmount. The degree of winding of roads, in different coun- 
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tries, is, (cater is paribus) according to the state of improvement 
in which the roads are. In India, the roads are at best, little bet- 
ter than paths, and whenever deep rivers (which in that country 
are frequent, and without bridges), morafses, chains of mountains, 
or other obstacles, oppose themselves to the line of direction of the 
road, it is carried round, so as to effect the easiest pafsage; and for 
this reason the roads there, Imve a degree of crookednefs, much be- 
yond what we meet with in European countries, where bridges are 
laid over every considerable watercourse, and where hills are either 
levelled, or reduced to a convenient degree of acclivity ; and after 
all, expences saved in many cases, by the difference of labour be- 
tween the smoothing of the direct road, and the forming of a road 
on the natural level. But the proportions, must, of course, vary with 
circumstances ; and may be only one in ten, in a dry, open, country, 
and one that has a tolerably even surface: but this happens too 
rarely to found any general rule on. As the line of distance in- 
creases, a greater degree of winding will take place ; or, a short 
distance will always be on a straighter line than a long one ; for in 
countries where the management of the roads is not arrived at a 
high degree of perfection, the road througli a kingdom will be 
made up of portions, consisting of the particular roads leading from 
one city, or principal town, to another, although they may not lie 
in the general line of direction; and then there will bo a general 
winding, added to the particular one ; and the above proportion of 
1 in 7, is applied to this compound winding. And, added to this, 
in very long distances, some natural obstacle, will, very probably, 
oppose itself: an arm of the sea; a river of difficult pafsage; a 
morals ; or an impafsable ridge of mountains ; and change totally 
the direction of the road : whilst the parts, on each side of the ob- 
stacle, miglit have but an ordinary degree of winding: and it is 
seldom, but that one or other of tiiese, occurs in the space of 150 
or soo miles. Probably 1 in 8 may be a pretty just general pro- 
portion for distances of about 100 miles; that is, 8 miles by the 
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road, will be seven direct ; or what is commonly termed bird-Jligbi: : 
and where the extent is from 200 to 300 miles, 1 in 7. 

Measured distances in Hindoostan, do not often occur, where, 
at the same time, the true horizontal distance is given, except in 
Bengal : and that is a country too full of deep rivers, lakes, and 
morafses, to serve as a general standard. In the Carnatic, a drier 
country, the medium of winding, in distances of about 100 miles, 
is 1 in (). In England, as far as we can trust the maps (wliich may 
be done, where the distance consists chiefly of difference of latitude j, 
1 in 1] is the proportion, in distances of about 100 miles; and in 
very great distances, such as Edinburgh, 1 in 7. 

It may happen that the direct route may lie through a desert or an 
ill-governed country ; in which case, travellers will avoid the way, 
in which famine, or robbery, threatens them ; and by these means 
be carried out of the true line of direction: but it is obvious that 
no rule can be given for such cases. Upon the whole, the degree 
of winding, as far as depends on natural causes, must be estimated 
by the compound ratio of the length of the line of distance, and 
of the nature of the country, as to evennefs, drynefs, and opennefs. 
And of course, some local knowledge of it will be required, in or- 
der to correct the distances in a just degree.* 

M. D’Anvillc concludes liis inquiry -f- into the length of the cofs, 
by determining the number in a degree, on a medium, to be 37 ; 
but it must be observed, that he had no measured lines with which 
he could compare his estimated distances. On the other hand, in 
the respective distances of Candahar, Cabul, and Attock, as de- 
scribed by him, each degree contains 47 of Tavernier's cofses. 

* Those who wish for a general rule for changing horizontal distance into road distance, in 
their common references to maps, in general, may teak the Ike of distance (if very long), in- 
to portions of not more than loo or 1 50 miles ; and then add to the whole sum of the distances, 
so obtained, one eighth part. These portions shotiid he contrived, so as severally to keinde the 
spaces, between the points, that diverge most from the general line of direction of the whok 
road. By this means, the errors arising from the compound winding, will be avoided^ 

-|^ Eclaircifsemeiis, p« 14. 



The SEA COASTS and islands. 


Calcutta is the point I shall set out from, as well from its be- 
ing determined by several observations of longitude and lalitude, 
as from its having a measured line of considerable exlt'ul stretch- 
ing from it, both to the east and west. I shall hr.st pur.suu the 
route westward to the moutli of the Indus; and then return to Ba- 
lasoi'e, and go eastward to the entrance of the; strait of Malacca. 

Calcutta, the capital of the British pofsefsions in India, as being 
the residence of the General Council, has its citadel placed in lati- 
tude 22'’ 33' north; and in longitude, by a mean of the observa- 
tions of four diherent gentlemen, 88'* 28' east from (Jreenw ich. *' 

Baiasore, situated about 101 geographical miles -j- from Calcutta, 
is the extreme point of the Bengal survey on the S W ; or on the 
quarter towards Madras. Colonel Pearse's return from the Carna- 
tic, after the termination of the late war, afforded an opportunity of 
extending a measured line from Madras to Baiasore, which had long 
been a desideratum ; as the exact positions of the intermediate .sta- 
tions of Masulipatam, Visagapatam, Ganjam, and Cattack, points 
on which many others eventually depended, were wanted: and 
altlioiigh there might be no great reason to suppose that Ma.suli- 

* All the latitudes mentioned in this work, being nortli of die Eejuator, and all the longi- 
tudes east of the meridian of Greenwich, I shall in future mention only the ttrms latitude 
and longitude, leaving the specks of each, to be understood. 

t I have made use of Geographic miles, or those of 60 to a degree, in the account of the 
construction of the map 5 and of British statute miles in giving the comparative extent of 
countries. They are distinguished by G. mdes, and B. mUei, 
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patam and Visagapatam were much out of place in the former map, 
yet Ganjam and Cattack were doubtful. Col. Pearse’.s industry and 
attention have amply supplied what was wanting, within this line. 
He directed the whole to be measured vvith a perambulator ; and 
corrected each day’s work, or at least, every considerable interval, 
by observations of the latitude ; and the general course being little 
more than 3 points from the meridian, tlie differences of latitude, 
were applicable to the correction of the distance througli each par- 
ticular interval : and for a check on the whole, we had already in 
our pofsefsion, observations of longitude repeatedly taken at -Cal- 
cutta and Madras. The whole extent of Col. Pearse's measured 
line, in road distance, was near 900 British miles ; a work of no 
small labour. 

The longitude of Fort William, the citadel of Calcutta, as above- 
said, taken at 88'’ 27' 4 f 5 "i* from the mean of 4 ob.servcrs; and 
that of Madras 80° 24' 4o'h“j- from the mean of 3 observers, gives 
a difference of meridians of 8 degrees, 3 minutes. It remains then, 
to compare with this, the diflerence of longitude found by CoL 
Pearse's measured route, as communicated by Lieut, Colebrooke, 
in the map drawn by him, and sent to the East-India House. 

Balasore, by tlie survey, is 1“ 26' 30" west of Fort William, and 
must therefore be in 87" 1' 30". Col. Pearse reckons it 1' more 
westerly ; but I adhere to the survey. From Balasore to Ganjam 
in lat. jp" 22', Col. Pearse reckons 95 miles of westing, or 41' b 6 " 
difference of longitude ; wdiich brings Ganjam in Ion. 8,5” so' 4"-;|; 
And from Ganjam to Madras be made 3” 2' a 8" west : whence the 
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longitude of Madras would be 8o° 17' 44”, Here is found an ex- 
cefs of about 7 minutes difference of longitude ; the measurement 
giving so much more than the observations. But in examining 
the map abovementioned, it appears that the difference of latitude 
between Ganjam and Madras by account, exceeded that by obser- 
vation 8' 30"; and if this is to be imputed to excefs of distance 
(which is highly probable) an excefs of longitude must also have 
taken place ; and this error will amount to about 6 ' 48"; or nearly 
the difference in question. This trifling error of 7 minutes in a 
difference of meridians of 6 degrees and a lialf, to whatever it may 
be owing; whether to overmeasurement by llie \\hc’c1 ; variation 
of the compafs; defects in the instrument.s; or errors in the obser- 
vations of longitude ; or partly to all these causes; is very imma- 
terial to general geography. The result shews, that we may con- 
sider the dificreiice of meridians between the two places, as deter- 
mined near enough for the purposes of navigation, or general 
geography. 

I must not omit to mention that Capt. John Ritchie, by direction 
of the Bengal Government, in 1770 and 3771, took the bearings 
and distances in a general way, from Madras to Balasorc ; and his 
result came within one minute of the longitude by observation. 
But some of his intervals were not well proportioned. His position 
of Masiilipatam, indeed came out only 1' to the east of Col. Pearse's; 
but Visagapatam was 7', and Ganjam 32' more we.sterly. 

Although Col. Pearses route serves to fix most of tlie principal 
places on or near the coast, yet oftentimes it deviated considerably, 
and for a length of space, from the coast ; as between Balasorc and 
Jagarnaut ; and between Visagapatam and Ongole. These blanks 
are supplied from the materials of Capt. Ritchie, Major Stevens, 
Col. Poiier, Mr. Cotsford, and others. 

First, from Balasorc, to Point Palmiras. This was done by 
Capt. Ritchie, by a series of triangles, formed by three surveying 
vefsels; and corrected by observations of latitude. The result. 
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placed Point PalmiraSj directly south of Balasore ; that is in ion . 
87° 1' 30''; lat. so° 44'. From Point Palmiras to Jagarnaut Pa- 
goda, the coast was traced in a more cursory manner ; and accord- 
ingly, the bearing and distance between Balasore and Jagarnaut is 
very differently given by Col. Pearse and Capt. Ritchie : the account 
of the former being only .54' 30" difference of longitude ; and that of 
the latter, 1” tS'. This very considerable difference is too striking, 
not to be particularly noticed ; and requires that some observations 
should be made with time-keepers, to ascertain the relative posi- 
tions of Jagarnaut, Point Palmiras, and Balasore. Wherever the 
mistake may lie, it is of great importance to have it rectified : for 
if Col. Pearse’s bearing be true (and there appears no reason to 
doubt it) there must be a very considerable error in the course be- 
tween Jagarnaut, and Balasore road, in Capt. Ritchie's chart. 
(See the Index, under Ori/sa.) 

The longitude of Cattack is scarcely altered from what it was in 
the former map of India ; where it was placed on the authority of 
Capt. Campbell, in Ion. 86°. It is now in 86'“ 1' 30"; and its lati- 
tude stands as before. 

From Jagarnaut to Ganjam, the particulars of the coast, are from 
Col. Pearse s map, collated with those of Ritchie's and Campbell's. 
From Ganjam to Poondy, is taken from the map of the Itchapour 
district; and Col. Pearse’s route on it, which may be traced from 
Ganjam to Bindi (near Poondy) furnishes the means of correcting 
the compafs of that map, which was faulty in a very considerable 
degree. Bindi serves as a connecting point for the two maps; as 
Nauparah or Nowparah, a little farther to the S W, does for 
Pearse's, and Cridland's map of the Tickley district. The coast 
between Poonly and Bimlepatam is sketched from Lieut. Crid- 
land’s map, from Col. Polier's journal, and other MSS. From Bim- 
lepatam to Visagapatam is from Col. Pearse ; and from thence to 
Coringa from a MS. map, compiled during Col. Forde’s expedition 
to Masulipatam, in ,1759 ; collated with Capt. Ritchie's map. 

C 2 
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As there have been some observations taken at Visagapatam to- 
ascertain the longitude, it is proper to take notice of them, ajid to 
compare the result with the longitude deduced from Calcutta and 
Ganjani, by Col. Pearse’s line. This gives 107,1 miles of westing, 
or 1“ 52' 5k' difference of longitude, from Ganjam to Visagapatam ; 
from which if we deduct the proportion of the error in the distance 
(see page 10) the true difference of longitude will be t" 50' 
which taken from 85° 20' 4'', the longitude of Ganjam, leaves 
83° 29' 25" for that of Visagapatam. But Col. Pearsc’s observa- 
tion was 84° 23' 30" and Mr. Rufsel’s 83'’ 21' 30'h Its latitude is 
17° 42'. 

From Coringa to Masulipatara, the figure of the coast is from 
Major Stevens, as Col. Pearse’s route goes far inland, by way of 
Rajaraundry, Ellore, &c. and docs not again approach the coast 
near enough to determine its position, till it comes to Vantipollam, 
near Ongole. Tliese maps of Major Stevens's and of Col. Pearsc s 
join, at these points, viz. Siccacollum, on the bank of the Kistnah ; 
atRajamundry ; and atSamulcota. And tliey differ very considerably 
in the extent between Siccacollum and Samulcota; Major Sttn'cns’s 
giving 6-^ miles lels than the other ; but, I believe, Major Stevens’s 
distance was measured, only in that part whicli lie.s between Sic- 
cacollum and Narsapour. . 

Masulipatam has its position very satisfactorily determined, by 
Major Stevens’s measurement from Siccacollum, a place in Col. 
Pearse’s map. It is 17,4 G. miles east; and 3,3 south of it; and 
comes out 48' of longitude, east of Madras, or corrected (see again 
page 10) 47'; its longitude being 81” 12'; lat. 16'" 8' 30". 

From Masulipatam to Madras, the figure of the coast, is gene- 
rally from Capt. Ritchie, corrected in certain points by the land 
survey of Col. Pcarse. For as the latter came close to the coast 
at Vantipollam, Carwaree, atid Ramceapatam, it appeared that 
Capt. Ritchie's chart required correction in the great bay between 
the latter place and Point Divy. I found it necefsary also to reduce 
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the point at the mouth of the Pennar river, and make it lefs pro- 
minent ; as the distance from Nellore to the nearest sea coast, would 
otherwise have been much too great. ^ Indeed, it was not expected 
that by sailing along a fiat coast, nearly straight, without land- 
marks, every small bending of tlie coast could be ascertained. 

It is proper to remark, that the whole difference of longitude 
between Calcutta and Madras, in M. D'Anville’s and D'Apres^ 
maps, comes within a few miles of the truth, as they were in pos- 
sefsion of the observations taken at Ghyretty and Pondicherry; but 
their maps are exceedingly faulty in the detail. 

The longitude of Madras, or Fort St. George, as was said before, 
(page 9) is taken at 80° 25': and its latitude is 13° 5'. Pondi- 
cherry, by a scries of triangles obtained by means of the Jaghirc 
map, Wandiwash Plill, Permacoil, the Red Hills, and the diflcrence 
of latitude, I make to be 25' of longitude, west of Madras; so that 
Pondicherry will be in 80" just. The mean of the different ob- 
servations taken there, is 79" ,55' 40". "j' Mr. Pringle, who mea- 
sured the routes of Sir Eyre Coote s army, during the late war, 
makes the difference of meridians the same as I do, to a fraction. 
Its latitude is 11° 56'. 

Cuddalore, in lat. 11° 41' and Ion. 79° 45' 45", is the most 
southern point, determined by Mr. Pringle's measured routes; but 
the same gentleman furnishes us with tlie bearing of Portonovo 
from that place ; which, with its latitude 1 1" 30', allows us to place 
it, almost to a certainty, in Ion. 79“ 53' 30". 

The position of Chillambrum Pagoda, in respect of Portonovo, 
although so conspicuous an object to the sight, is variously repre- 
sented. By the mean of what appeared to me to be the best au- 
thorities, I have placed it south-west 7f G. miles from Porto- 

* I liave allowed Point Pennar to bo i6 G* miles to the cast of Nellore : most of the MS, 
maps make it less. 

f Coiu de Temps «• - 79^ 57"'! 

Gen til « - - - 79 53 [Mean 79^ 55' 40"* 

' ' Topping • - 79 57 J 
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novo, Mr, Barker determined its position with respect to Devi- 
cotta, by a measured base, to be W i6° 45' N 8 G. miles ; which 
added to the former line from Portonovo, gives 79° 55' for the lon- 
gitude of Devicotta. Its latitude appears to be 11“ ei'. Most 
maps allow a much greater distance between Portonovo and Devi- 
cotta, than what arises from the above construction ; which is 9 
G. miles on a S S E bearing : and the foundation of the error ap- 
pears to me to be the giving the bearing of Devicotta from Cliil- 
lambrum, too great a degree a southing. 

From Devicotta, southward to Negapatam, my authorities are 
some MS. maps ; among wdiich, is one, drawn by M, D’Anville, 
containing the principal positions between Madras and T'anjore ; 
and seems intended for the basis of a map of the south (iarnatic. 

Had M. D’Anville’s diftered from the others, I should have been 
inclined to give the preference to the result of his investigations ; 
but it happens that all. the diflerent maps I have consultofl, differ so 
little among themselves, that none make the difrerence of longitude 
between Devicotta and Negapatam more than F 45"; and the mean 
of the whole is 1' ig” east ; so that Negapatam may be taken at 
79° 5^' 35" latitude 10" 46’', 

Tims Negapatam appears to be 3' £5,5" west of Pondicherry, or 
a8' 25" from Madras ; and whatever error there may be, must arise 
chiefly between Devicotta and Negapatam. If there be any, the 
different geographers and map-makers have all fallen into the same 
kind of error. I observe that the different maps made of late yeans, 
in India, have considered Negapatam as being in Ion. 79" 53' to 
79" 34'. I know not whence the idea is taken ; but, whether 
founded or not, it differs but little from mine. 

Negapatam is the southmost point, on the eastern side of the 
peninsula, whose position can be reckoned tolerably exact ; unlcfs 
we except Point Calymere, whose bearing being pretty well 
known from Negapatam, and its latitude determined with pre- 
cision; may be considered as being nearly as well ascertained as 
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Negapatam, on whicli it depends. Its latitude is 10° 20' ; and 
longitude 79° 54' 30". 

No connected measured line that can be depended on, has yet 
been carried acrofs the peninsula ; Col. Fiillar ton's marches, mea- 
sured by Col. Kelly, extending only to Palicaudcherry; that is, not 
within 50 G. miles of the coast of Malabar; and those extended 
southward, through Madura and Tinevelly, ending at Cape Como- 
rin. Fortunately, however, we have a series of longitudes by a 
time-keeper, deduced from Bombay, by Capt. Huddart, and ex- 
tended at intervals, along the whole coast, to Anjenga ; of which, 
more will be said hereafter. 

Col. Fullarton's march into the southern countries of the Carna- 
tic, gave an opportunity of measuring; the distances, and ascertain- 
ing the relative positions of Tanjore, Tritchinopoly, Madura, Co- 
imbettore, Palicaudcherry, &c. in respect of Negapatam, where the 
march commenced. The plan of these marches communicated to 
me from the East-India House, bears the name of Col. Kelly; and 
is declared to be actually measured, through the points above- 
mentioned. We have to regret that the same attention tvas not be- 
stowed in the march from Calicut to Palicaudcherry ; the intended 
point of junction of the Bombay detachment, with that of Col. 
Fullarton; for, in that case, the exact width of the peninsula, had 
been no longer a matter of inquiry. 

Tritchinopoly comes out, by the above map of Col. Kelly’s, to 
be 1" 10' of longitude west from Negapatam ; which taken from 
75° 5 ^' 35 '^ > leaves 78° 46' 35'' for the longitude of Tritchinopoly.*' 
The latitude is 10° 49.' 

Madura, by the same authority, is 34' difference of longitude west 
from Tritchinopoly; that is, in Ion. 78° m' 35". Here it must be 
noted, that great discordance arises between the different accounts 

^ A map, drawn by Baron Wersebe (of the Hanoverian corps) accords in this parficular, 
and indeed, in every otlicjr material one, with that of Col Kelly : but I have no iiiowledge 
how Baron W. piocnred his materials* 
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of the bearing and distance between Tritchinopoly and Madura, as 
given bj Kelly, Montresor, and others. The two former differ 
1,6 G. miles only in distance; but Col. Kelly’s bearing, gives i2,g 
G. miles, more of westing, than Montresor ’s. And a tliird map, 
communicated by Mr. John Sulivan, has the same bearing with 
Kelly's, but exceeds it, 3,7 G. miles, in distance; thereby, increas- 
ing tlie westing 1,3 G. miles; and of course, exceeding Montre- 
flor’s 13,6 G. miles, or 14,' 15" of longitude. 

The latitude of Madura, I Jiave not yet learnt. Sir John Call’s 
map places it in 9" 53' 30"; and Col. Kelly’s difference of latitude 
from Tritchinopoly, 53' 12", gives 9” 55' 48". 

The authority for the remainder of tliis line, through Palamcotta 
(or Tinevclly) to Poolytopu on the sea coast, westward of Chipe 
Comorin, is from the map of Madura and Tinevclly, made under 
thedirection of Sir. J. Call (then Chief Engineer at Madras) and from 
Mr. Pringle’s road distances; together w'ith the latitudes of Palam- 
cotta and Poolytopu, First, I find in Sir J. Call’s map, 1° g' 30" 
difference of latitude S between Madura and Palamcotta ; and 18' 
of longitude, west. This would place the latter in 8° 43' (Mr. 
Pringle informs us, tliat its latitude is 8' 41/) and in Ion. 77" 54' 35". 
Then, from Palamcotta to Cotate or Cotaur, on the west of the 
Gauts, Sir J. Call’s map gives 39' la" difference of latitude S; and 
22' difference of longitude west ; to which, if we add the deduction 
from Mr. Pringle’s measured distance to Poolytopu, 3' 30" differ- 
ence of latitude S ; and 6' difference of longitude west ;* the wdiole 
difference of latitude will be 34' 4a" S, and difference of longitude 
38' west ; giving for the position of Poolytopu, lat. 8“ 9' 18"; Ion. 
77» 26' S 5 "- 

Poolytopu village appears to be situated on the sea coast, E N E 
4 G. miles from Cadiapatam Point ; which point, by Mr, Howe, 

* The beariag hctwmn Cotate and Poolytopu^ h inferred from some MS* maps of no great 
authority, to ’be about S W|W* The whole distance being only 8 O* miles, the difference of 
longitude would be but little affected* by any error that might reasonably be expected in the 
bearing. 
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is reckoned in lat. 8" 7' ; and Poolytopu being about 1' 30" to tlit* 
N of it, should be in 8° 8' 30", according very nearly with the 
above calculation. It must, I think, be acknowledged, that there 
is nothing in this deduction, that appears forced. Poolytopu, by 
the best account I can get (a French MS, map in Mr. Dalrymple's 
collection), is i(>' of longitude west of Cape Comorin ; which Cape, 
by this account will be in Ion. 77° 43' 35'h 

We have some further light throvv'n on this subject by the mea- 
surement of the road, by Mr. Pringle, from Tanjorc to Poolytopu. 
His whole road distance is 251^ B. miles; and allowing 1 in 
for the winding of the road, the horizontal distance will be 223-^ B. 
miles, or 133 G. miles; which, on the same bearing as the above 
deduction is founded on (S 33° 40' W), gives dififercnce of latitude 
Q° 41' iS"; and westing 107,4: or difference of longitude 1° 49'. 
As Tanjore is in io“ 46’' 30", the latitude of Poolytopu conies out 
8“ 3' 12", and its Ion. 77° 23' 1,5" (the longitude of Tanjore, by 
Col. Kelly’s measurement, being 'jg'* 12' 13", deduced from Nega- 
patam) and 16'' added to it, gives for the longitude of Cape Como- 
rin 77‘' 39' 1,5", or 3' 20" to tlie west of the first calculation. 
Again, if the proportion of 1 in 8 be adopted for the winding of 
the road (a more common one), it produces 190 G. miles "f" of 
distance ; and the latitude of Poolytopu will be 8” 8' ; and its Ion, 
77” 20' 50" ; and that of Cape Comorin 77° 36' 50". 

This is all the satisfaction that I have been able to obtain, con- 
cerning the longitude of Cape Comorin, as deduced from the east- 
ern side of the peninsula. Something depends on the truth of the 
afsumption, respecting the position of Negapatam; and still more 
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* The road from Madras' to Tritchioopoly 

^ had a wliKliog of - , i in 9 , 

Tnfcchinopoly to Vdore ^ 1 in ,10 

Madras to Tanjore ‘ ^ I'ln 

Wandiwaah - , 1 in 8 
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Arcot to Wandiwash V 1 in 7 

f The distance arising on the tints of Kelly and Call is id6as G, miks# 
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on the accuracy of the map of Tinevelly, the history of which, I am 
unacquainted with: but, I think, the near coincidence of Mr. 
Pringle’s measurement, with it (for I reckon 3' 20" but a trifle in 
general geography) is a presumptive proof of its general truth. It 
is understood that there is from 1 to 2 degrees of westerly variation, 
between Negapatam and Cape Comorin; if this be allowed, it 
will remove the Cape 4' 30'' further to the west ; and place it, ac- 
cording to Kelly’s and Call’s lines, in 77° 38' 3". 

Let us now turn to the other coast, and ob.serve how Capt. 
Huddart’s and Capt. Duiidas’s deductions of longitude, from the 
west to Anjenga, accord with the reputed space, contained in the 
interval between Cape Comorin and Anjenga ; which space, by Mr. 
Dalrymple’s observation of the difterence of longitude shewn by 
his time-keeper, in 1 777, W'as 3s' 30". This, taken from 77° 38' 3", 
leaves 76° 45' 33" for the longitude of Anjenga. 

Capt. Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced by time-keeper 
from Bombay, reckoned in 72° 40' is - 76’" 33' 

Capt. Diindas’s - - yG 30 

Mr. Dalrymple’s j - - >jG 38 

As Capt. Huddart’s series of longitudes commenced at Bombay 
in lat. 18° 38', and were continued to Anjenga in lat. 8° 3()', and 
then back again to Bombay ; by which the error of his time-keeper 
was ascertained, and which was only as much as amounted to 2^ 
minutes of longitude; we have every reason to be satisfied with 
this series, as far as respects general positions: and indeed, geogra- 
phy is greatly indebted to the labours of this gentleman, who has 
presented us with the longitudes of j 6* places on this coast, and by 
that means given the true general figure of it, which exhibits, to 
those who have been in the habit of contemplating it, a very difier- 
ent form, from what it ever did before. 

I am of opinion that more dcpeiidance may be placed on Capt. 
Huddart’s longitude of Anjenga, deduced from Bombay, in the 
manner abovementioned, than on any other account: but at the 
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same time I have adopted Mr. Howe's observation of longitude at 
Bombay, as it appears the most consistent with other accounts. I 
do not mean by this, to determine on the merits of the different 
observations (of which indeed, I am incapable), but rather because 
it accords with the observation taken at Goa, and with the routes 
acrofs from Negapatam to Tanorc; and, as far as may be judged, 
with the deduction from Negapatam to Cape Comorin. It is true, 
that if Montresor's po.sition of Madura is admitted, it will place 
Cape Comorin 12' farther eastward; and if tlie variation be not 
allowed, there will be 4' 30'' more to be added ; in all 16' 30", or 
the full difference between Capt. Howe's, and Capt. Huddart's 
observations; the one being 72° 38', the other 72” 54'. 

It now remains, after this investigation, to be shewn, in w'hat 
manner I have compounded the above differences; that no distor- 
tion of the intermediate parts should take place. Anjenga, I have 
placed in 76“ 40', being the mean of all the different accounts, by 
observation; and by deduction from Negapatam. Mr. Dalrym- 
plc's difference of Ion. 52' 30" to Cape Comorin, is then adopted, 
which places the Cdpc in 77° 3s' 30". Madura, is placed in 
9" 52', the latitude given by Call; and its longitude is deter- 
mined by Col. Kelly’s distance from Tritchinopoly, with the ad- 
dition of 3 miles to it; that is, in Ion. 78" 11'; and Palamcotta in 
lat, 8° 42', and Ion. 77" 49' 15" ; according to the proportions fur- 
nished by Call and Pringle, between Madura and Poolytopu. 

The form of the coast between Madras and Cape Comorin, is 
from various authorities. The survey of the Company's lands (or 
Jaghire) extends beyond Alemparvd. From thence to Negapatam, 
is from a French MS. map, collated with P'Anville's map of posi- 
tions (above spoken of) and several particulars between Pondicherry 
and Portonovo, fro»n Mr. Pringle^ map of the marches. The 
mouth of the Coleroone is from aua linglish MS, map. From Ne- 
gapatam to Tondi, is chiefly from Major Stevens's, and my own 
observations: from Tondi to Good-water Island, Major Stevens's 

D s 
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alone: from thence to Tutacorin, Capt. Delafield’s cursory survey: 
and the remainder to Cape Comorin, is from Sir J. Call’s map of 
Tinevelly ; corrected occasionally by a printed chart, published by 
Mr. Dalrymple. It is not pretended that any of these points be- 
yond Cuddalore, are ascertained with precision: but it is highly 
probable that Point Calymere cannot be out in its lojigitude 4 
minutes. Tondi has the bearing and difTcrence of latitude from 
Point Calymere to correct its position ; and there was also a line 
drawn from it to Tanjore. Ramanad is fixed by the intersecLion of 
two lines, from Madura and Tondi ; and therefore must partake of 
the errors incident to Tondi, and Point Calymere. The Point 
of Raraiseram is also dependent on Tondi. When I coastructed 
the map of India, in 1783, I concluded that the re.spective distances 
between Tondi, Tritchinopoly, and Devicotta, had been raea~ 
sured, and that I worked on sure ground : but I have since been 
convinced of the contrary. 

From Cape Comorin to Anjenga, the particulars of the coast, ap- 
pear to be either little known to us, or very ill described ; as the 
reports of it are various and contradictory. Betv em Cape Comorin 
and Ruttera Point, I took the particulars from a French MS. chart, 
the scale of which appears to be faulty ; for it gives only 35 G. 
miles of distance between Cape Comorin and Point Ruttera; and 
the difference of latitude only 13' 48" ; by which the latitude would 
be only 8° 14'; whereas, it cannot well be under 8® so', according 
to Mr. Howe's observation: and Mr. Dalrymple observes that Rut- 
tera Point is nearly sp G. miles from that of Cadiapatara, whicli 
is about 19 from Cape Comorin. On the.se ideas, I have extended 
the distance to 46'^ miles; and still Ruttera is only sB' from Cadia- 
patam. M. D'Apres' account of the bearings and distances be- 
tween Cape Comorin and Anjenga, gives 43' difference of longi- 
tude; but then his cliart contradicts that account, and gives 44I; 
besides an absolute diiscordance in particulars. Mr. Pringle mea- 
sured only 49|- B. milelof road distance, between Poolytopu and 
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Anjeiiga, which cannot be more than 38 G. miles of horizontal 
distance: and falls short of my expectations, more than g miles. 
All that I could do, was to give the coast such a form, as my mind 
had conceived of it, by perusing these different accounts; at the 
same time, I confefs, none of them appear coticlusive: and until 
we know the exact position of Poolytopu, in respect of Cape Co- 
morin, we cannot allow Mr. Pringle’s measurement to discredit 
in the least Mr. Dalrymple’s difierence of longitude. We may here 
okserve, by the way, that coasts of such rotundity of figure, as 
the termination of this great peninsula, are seldom so well deter- 
mined, as those that embay, and where the .same point remains 
long ill view, and is of ca.sy discrimination. Here the projecting 
points succeed each otlier too rapidly to allow a sufficient degree 
of precision in calculating cither the bearing, or the distance. The 
latitude of Cape Comorin 1 have taken at 8 degrees. 

Coylan or Ouilon, a Dutch factory about 14 G. miles to the 
NNW or N W of Anjenga, is the next place, wliose longitude Is 
noted by Capt. Huddart; but as it cannot be expected that places 
differing only a few minutes of longitude from each other, can be 
dclcnnincd with precision by this means; I shall pafs on to Porca, 
another Dutch factory, in lat. 9“ 15', and longitude by Capt. Hud- 
dart 76’" 10'. 1 can by no means reconcile this longitude with the 

Dutcli MS. maps of this coa.st ; for as the difierence of longitude 
between Cochin and Porca by Capt. Huddart is only B', thebear- 
ing ought to be S 10" E; whereas in the map, it is S 25 E. In 
order not to do too much violence to either report, I have allowed 
lb' difference of longitude, instead of the 8' of Capt. Huddart's 
and the 10' of Capt. Dundas. The Dutch MS. in question con- 
tains the whole coast from Coylan in lat. 8“ 51', to Crangaoore in 
lat. 10° 23'; together with that vast afsemblage of lakes, that ex- 
tend in some places 30 miles inland ; and are the repositories of 
the waters that spring from the west' side of the Gauls; the whole 
country hereabouts being very flat, marshy , and unwholesome. This 
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MS- map, which is also in Mr. Dalryinple*s collection, contains a 
most valuable addition to the geography of this part of the pe- 
ninsula. 

Cochin, the principal settlement of the Dutch, on this coast, is 
the next place in Capt. Huddart^s table of longitudes: and is 
reckoned by him, in 76° 3' ; lat. 9° 58'. Capt. Dundas makes it 
75“ 58'; and M. D’Apres, in his new Neptune Orientate, 76® 3'. 

Capt. Huddart has not noted tlie longitude of any place between 
Cochin, and Tellicherry, in lat. 11“ 48': and there being only a 
single observation at the latter, I am inclined to pafs over the con- 
sideration of it ; and proceed to the next point of observation, 
Mount Dilla (or Delly) where 3 observations were taken. Mount 
Dilla is a remarkable promontory situated in lat. 12" 1' ; Ion. 75“ 2'; 
or 1° west of Cochin. 

We have two accounts of the bearings of the coast between these 
places: the one from M.D'Apres; the other has its particulars from 
different authorities. Neither of the two, differ elsentially ; and it 
is necefeary to examine them carefully, as the result is to be used 
in comparing the longitudes of Paniany and Tanore, deduced from 
Capt. Huddart's observations ; with that deduced from the marches 
of the Colonels Fullarton and Huraberstone, acrols the peninsula. 

M. D'Apres’ account is as follows: 

Cochin to Cranganore N by W - 25|-G. miles. 

Paniany - N 7° 15'W si 

Calicut - - N N W 42 

Mah6 - NWbyN 30 

Mount Dilla N W - 30 

The whole, added together, gives a bearing of N 25“ 30' W, dis- 
tance 144,5 G. miles; on which, the difference of latitude is 
2° 10' 30", and westing 10,62. But as the ttue 4 ifFerence of lati- 
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tude is only 2° 3', there is an excefs of 7,5 in northing, and 3,6 in 
westing ; and the corrected departure, 58,4, gives the same differ™ 
ence of longitude as set forth in Capt. Huddart’s table. 

The second series of bearings and distances, are these : 

Cochin to Cranganore (by the Dutclx 

MS. map) - N i2°W 24,30. miles. 

Paniany (by D'Apres) - N 7“ 15' W 21 

Tanore (by D'Auvergne) N 2o"W 14,7 

Calicut (by ditto) - N 19" 15'W 24,3 

Mah6 (by D^Apres) - N W by N 30 

Mt. Dilla (by De Funck) NWbyW 28,4 

This series, corrected by the difference of latitude, gives about 2' 
of longitude, more than that of D’Apres ; a matter hardly worth 
considering, 

Paniany is much the same in both accounts ; and when corrected 
in position, by the proportion applied as above to D’Apres' series, 
will be in lat. 10° 41' 45", Ion. 75® 55' ; or 7' west of Cochin. And 
Tanorc, by D’ Auvergne’s account of its position, in respect of 
Paniany, will be in lat, 10° 55', and Ion. 75° 49'; or 13' west of 
Cochin. 

It may be observed that De B unck’s bearing of Mount Dilla 
from Mahd is NWby W, while that of D’Apres is N W, and 1,6 
more in distance. The fact is, that the compafs in De Funck’s 
plan is erroneous, the bearing of Mount Dilla being there W 22“ 
45' N from Mah6 ; and W 23° 30' N from. Tellicherry ; although 
the difference of latitude requires it to be almost a point more 
northwardly. The true bearing is still a desideratum^ but I have 
obtained an approximation towards it, by means of bearings taken 
by two ships in Tellicherry road, By the mean of these, the bearing 
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of Mount Dilla from Mah^, appears to be W33° 13' or nearly 
NW by W ; and the distance on De Funck’s plan (which is under- 
stood to be measured) is 28,40. miles. This gives 24/ 30" diher- 
ence of longitude, or 750 30" for the longitude of Mahe ; wliose 

latitude is 11" 43' i8'h And Teliicherry being by the same plan 
3' 30" west of Mahe, will be in 73“ 23' Ion. and lat. ii" 48'. Capt, 
iluddaits table gives only 16' difference of longitude between 
Mount Dilla and Teliicherry, although stated above to be 21'; but 
i have before observed that these sort of observations are more to 
be depended on, in great differences of longitude than in small ones; 
not to mention that in the calculation of these diirercnces, the actual 
place of observation (that is, on board the ship at anchor in a road, 
or coasting along shore) is often adjusted to tlie place whose longi- 
tude is to be recoided, and which may be styled the nominal place 
of observation, by estimated distances. 

Deducing the longitude back again from Mount Dilla to Tanore, 
a difference of 2' must of course be expected, as the two series of 
bearings give tliat difference in the longitude; and Tanore will be 

/5 $1 j 01 a moic easterly than the deduction from Cochin in the 
last page. 

And now it will be proper to examine how for the lines of bear- 
ing and distance, drawn by Col, Kelly, and Lieut. D'Auvergne, 
acrofs the peninsula, in the parallels of Tritchinopoly and Tanore, ■ 
agree with the results drawn from Capt. Huddart's observations. 

Col. Kelly’s survey of Col. Fullarton’s march to Pal icaud cherry, 
was, according to the paper accompanying it, in the East-India 
House, measured the whole way. The result, according to the 


* One oi they* bccirings was N W W at | of a mile off shore : the other siid to !«> ■»' nfP 

been ily noISfrfsftoCm 

may observe that Mount Dilla .should have bore more westerIvtWim -ui. .5 . 


and that at »§- of shore, 30; lo' 
compafs W 36* N;' and by tbe 


%/r rvt-v. : nave ocen 30 

t bear frtan Mahfi by the fibt 
3<i»» 30 'Nj the wMt'trf'-tyhkbis W 33® 15' N. 
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map, gives 184,25 G. miles of westing from Negapatam, or 3'’ 7' 
48'' difference of longitude; placing Palicaud in 76° 48' 47'''; and 
in lat. 10° 51'; that is, 5' north of Negapatam. Of the route of 
Col. Humberstone from Tanore to Palicaud, I have seen no lefs 
than 5 dilferent plans; some of them differing G' in longitude (that 
is, in distance), where tlie whole space did not exceed 57 miles. 
One alone among these had the aut'ior's name to it, and therefore 
demanded the preference: It was by Lieut. D’ Auvergne. lam 
yet to learn whether the distance was measured or not; but I 
sliould hope and expect it was, or a great part of it ; for one of the 
copies, and wliich appears to have been transmitted during the 
march, distinguishes between the measured and estimated parts;* 
the former seeming to be the part marched over, and the latter 
the part the detachment had yet to march. 1)' Auvergne’s plan 
gives $ 6 ^G. miles of westing between Tanore and Palicaud, or 
58' 15" difference of longitude; thereby placing Tanore in Ion. 
75“ 50' 32", according to the abovemeutioned longitude of Pali- 
caud, deduced from Negapatam. The copies of this route, inserted 
in the maps of Cob Kelly and of Baron Wersebe, give only G. 
miles, or lefs of westing than JO’Aiuvergne's- Another map 
(communicated by Mr. J. Sulivan), and probably in this part 
copied from D’ Auvergne’s, gives 57 miles ; and a fifth, transmit- 
ted by an officer in Col. Fullarton’s army, precisely the same as 
D' Auvergne's ; that is $ 6 ^. 

If we adopt D’ Auvergne’s distance, the longitude of Tanore, 
deduced from Negapatam, will be - - « 75° 50' 32" 

I 3 eduoed from Capt. Huddart’s observations at 
: ' . /'Mount Dilla ' 7551 

And from, the; Wipe at'^CocMn - - , - ’ ‘ 75 : 4#' ' 

Mean of all 75 50 xo 

obtained; whether 
latitude; or estimation of distances ; to- which, ' 

line or’ .parallel should be drawn acrofs the wliok spaoe.Injtlie'plaaji,; 

the angles of beari^ ' ' 
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Scarce any discufsion of the sort could be attended with a more- 
satisfactory result ; and I think it affords the strongest presumptive 
proofs of the truth of Capt. Howe's observations at Bombay ; fi-om 
which the longitudes shewn by Capt. Huddart’s time-keeper, are 
deduced. 

With respect to my former ideas of the breadth of the peninsula, 
although the extent in longitude between Bombay and Madras, re- 
mains nearly as before ; yet by the swelling out of the coast, on 
the south of Bombay, I reckoned it too narrow by about 30 G, 
miles in the parallel of Madras; and 27 in that of Pondicherry, 

I have now concluded the discufsioji of the longitudes acrofs, 
and round the southern part of the peninsula ; and also an account 
of their application to the map: for a rigid adherence to diflerence 
of longitude even by observations of the above kind, between places 
not far removed from each other, would in some cases, distort the 
relative parts of the map beyond probability; and therefore, it was 
necefsary, in some measure, to accommodate the differences, when 
the existing authorities appeared to carry more weight than the ob- 
servations; which, as we have observed before, are subject to er- 
ror, even in the application : and they are no lefs so, from a casual 
variation hi the rate of a time-keeper, A series of observations, 
such as wejiave beenxonsidermgy.miu'^' in,,;.a general y.few,; be re- 
garded as decisive; but it would' be hazarding too much to adopt 
each particular longitude, when it was, contrary to every other au- 
thority, Much lefs can any afeolute dependance be placed on lines 
of bearing and distance taken from maps, whose history and con- 
stiuction is not before us. And where more authorities than one 
may occur, and those not agreeing ; in such cases it must be left 
for the judgment to determine which appears the most probable. 
Now, although tliere are strong presumptive proofs of thejgeneif^l 
tfuih.bf the relative positions of the principal poipt'_|bet|^eMi4id- 
dalore ^nd-i|p|enpa, y,et they do not rest on the,!^tpej,|M'ppnda-' 

fore, Cafie.Cbrabrin is motb iM' rib Anjenga, than 
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to the eastern coast. Again, the respective differences of longi- 
tude between Anjenga, Porca, and Cochin, do not well accord 
with other autliorities ; and therefore as these differences of longi- 
tude arc very small, I thought the Dutch MS. map might be bet- 
ter authority for them, tlian the differences shewn by the time- 
keeper. Anotiier particular is to be noted, concerning the longi- 
tudes on the south of the parallels of Cuddalore and Mahe: (viz.) 
that these will be found somewhat different in the map from the 
above account ; for when the map was constructed, 1 was not in pos- 
sefsion of some papers which throw' an additional light on the sub- 
ject; but these differences are very trifling. Some few errors also 
crept into the construction; so tliat upon the whole, this account 
contains rather what the map ought to be, than what it is: though, 
pofsibly, the errors I am pointing out may be so small ,that they 
would have escaped the notice of all but profefsed geographers. 

Tanore and Cochin arc both placed 3' to the eastward of the 
afsigned longitude (page 23) ; and Negapatam t' to the westward 
of what is given in page by which double error the peninsula 
is made to be 4' narrdwer than was intended, in that parallel. I 
was ignorant at that time that there was a plan Of Humberstone's 
march, which had the author’s name to it ; and therefore had taken 
the mean of all the othcr.s. Wc will now resume the subject of 
the construction. 


The latitude of Calicut I have taken at 1 1® i8h This city is 
remarkable for being the first Indian port visited by European ship- 
ping*. that is, by the Portuguese, who landed there under Vasco de 
It was then the most flourishing place on the Ma-^ 
labar':< 3 d^ji;|t|(e'',&t^^ or Eibperor ihakjng it 

' after ; ’ O&^lffilbg'df^evblulio^ 

ythb,ijs fak|n;fro»i ' 
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by Capt. Drummond; but I cannot reconcile its situation to that 
parallel ; as it cannot well be so near to Paniany . I have placed 
it in 10° 33' 13", 

Mangalore is the next place to Mount Dilla, in Capt. Hud- 
dart’s table, and its longitude given is 74° 44'; lat. ie° 50'. For 
about 51 leagues to the N W of Mount Dilla, the form of the coast 
is taken from a French map in Mr. Dalrymple’s collection ; tlic rest 
of the coast to Mfangalore, and from thence to Coondapour (or Bas- 
selore) in lat. 13° 36', is little known as to particulars, A large 
river named Cangerecora, whose course is from the north-east, falls 
in about 4 miles to the north of Mount Dilla; previous to which, 
its course is parallel with the sea coast for about 1 1 miles, being se- 
parated only by a spit of sand. The forts of Nelisuram, Ramdilly, 
and Matteloy are situated on this river, which is joined by several 
other rivers, 01 streams, that descend from the Gaut Miountains; 
which in this part approach within 22 miles of the coast. I can- 
not help considering this Nelisuram, which is situated about 12 
miles up the river, as the place meant by Nelcyjida and Melcynda, 

by Pliny and Ptolemy ; a place visited by tlie Egyptian and Ro- 
man ships. 

We have been lately brought acquainted with the particulars of 
the.coasCbeWeeh Rarcelore^ Merjee), by mddhs 

of a map drawn by Capt; Reyrtpids; during "the war whiob termi- 
nated so unfortunately for the British arms in in the Bednore 
country ; to which this part of the coast is; opposite. This map is 
drawn in a most ipasterly style, and contains near 60 G. miles of the 
coast, and extends inland tp the foot of the Gauts, which here 
approach, in some places, within 6 miles of the sea, and are never 
more than 20 from it. It includes the positions of Bednore apd 
the Gauts; and also; Onore, Batcple,_,dpa;fbbm- 
are furnished with the:medw.to|jpinib^'’'tys 
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respect of Fortified Island, near Onore. Pigeon Island is very 
small, and lies about 8 G. miles from the coast, and 15 from Onore,*' 
and is in lat. 14“ 1'. Its longitude is 74" 6' 30". 

From Meerzaw to Cape Ramas in the neighbourhood of Goa, 
we are but ill informed concerning the particulars of the coast. Be- 
tween tacHc, are situated the port of Carvvar, and the islands of An- 
gedivc ; both of them better known to the English in the early pe- 
riod of their India trade, and before they were in pofsefsion of 
Bombay. Capt. Huddart fixed the longitude of Oyster Rock in the 
moutli of Carwar Bay, and also that of the Aguada Point and Castle, 
on the north side of the entrance of Goa Bay, or road. This he 
makes to be in 73” 34' 30 '^ ; and it is worthy of observation, tliat 
the city of Goa, which is 1 1^" more to the eastward, and con- 
sequently in 73” 45' 4,5" by the same account, was placed in the 
same position within a fraction of a minute, by the observation in 
the Cow. r/r Temps; and which, for want of being better informed, 
I formerly disregarded. The positions of Cape Ramas, Angedive, 
and Carwar Points, are corrected in respect of Aguada, by a set of 
observations and bearings of the late Capt. Howe, whose attention 
to marine science was equal to his gallantry, and knowledge of the 
practical part of his ]5rofefsion. I have had occasion repeatedly to 
acknowledge the aids I have been furnished with, by means of his 
collection of Observations and Remarks, in the pofsefsion of Mr. 
Palrymplc. 

The figure of the island of Goa, and its environs, to the foot of 
the Gauts, is taken from a Portuguese MS. map of Mr . Dairy mple's. 

of^Goa, and of the Aguada. Castle, is 15® aS' so". 

;Of Pprtpguese .settlements in India, and the 
seat of . 'ia ye*^yvi<^siderable city,,' ,It;,,ww,;firSit taken 
' pofsefsion of frojcn a.'^rin'ce of Saracen 

^extraction, 

Fortified Island bore'E 4' 1^,' '^stant 4 | miles. Pigeon Island bore S | W, and Hog 
,'S{p|g Island bears from Pigeon 'Island E | S, distant about 7 miles. 
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The coast between Goa and Bombay, near 220 G. miles, is little 
known to us in detail ; nor indeed, was the general bearing of it 
known, until Capt. Huddart furnished us with his series of longi- 
tudes. By his account it appears, that this coast, although in 
the neighbourhood of our principal marine station and arsenal in 
India, was described in the charts, with an error of very near a 
whole point of the compafs, in bearing. Indeed the whole west- 
ern coast of India has far too great an obliquity from the north 
towards the west, in all the former charts; my own not ex- 
cepted. 

Perhaps there are few coasts so much broken into .small bays and 
harbours, and that at the same time have so straight a general out- 
line. This multitude of small ports, uninterrupted view along 
shore, and elevated coast, favourable to distant vision, have fitted 
this coast for the seat of piracy ; and the alternate land and sea 
breezes that prevail during a great part of the year, oblige vefsels 
to navigate very near the shore. No wonder then, that Pliny should 
notice the depredations committed on the Roman East-India trade 
in his time ; and although a temporary check has been given to 
them in our own, by the destruction of Angria’s fleets, &c. yet we 
may expect that the practice will be continued, while commerce 
lasts. The pirates are protected by the shallownefs of their ports, 
and the strength of the country within* And as pirates, they have 
greater natural advantages than those of Barbary, who bein^ com- 
pelled to roam far from their coasts, have expensive outsets: here 
the prizes come to their own doors ; and the cruisers may lie secure 
ill port, until the prey is discovered. 

The Vingorla Rocks in lat. 3 ^' $ 0 ", Capt. Huddart took the 
longitude of, next to Goa; and made it 73° 16' 30". These rocks 
he about 6 or 7 miles olF the shore, of which we know but fefW'pai’ii- 
cuiars>: farther than that it is pofsefsed by a piraticaf tribe named 

; jl^#|dndy or Sun- 
of Vin- 


Malwu^i;:; :The:pnncipal ports hereabqute;;Up^; 


derdoo,'a fdrt:ifi^'''^dini;^ 
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gorla Rocks, and reduced by Commodore James in 176,5: also 
Rairee, Vingorla, and Newtya: which last I cannot help think- 
ing is the Niinas of Pliny, near which the pirates cruised for the 
Roman ships. 

A Dutch MS. chart afsisted me in drawing the coast between Me- 
liindy and Antigherrya, an extent of about 70 G. miles. This 
chart was procured by Sir Joseph Banks for Mr. Dalrymple : and 
the tract comprised within it, contains the ports of Dewgur, Ta- 
manah, Kajapour, Ranipa, Antigherrya, and also Geriah, late the 
capital and principal port of Angria. This place was found by 
Capt. Iluddart to be in Ion. 73” 8' ; and its latitude is 16° 37'. Be- 
tween Antigherrya and Bombay, are the ports and islands of Zi- 
vagee, Dabul, Severndroog, Fort Victoria (or Bancoote), Sulfer- 
dain, Danda-Rajapour, Clioule and Coolabba. At Victoria, the 
longitude was found to be 7a" ^4': latitude 17" ,59'. Tlie latitudes 
alone of several of tliese places, helped me to settle their positions, 
as the coast is nearly meridional ; but I hardly expect to be free 
from mistakes, in fixing such a number of places, within so con- 
fined a space, and with so few aids. 

Bombay, the principal port and settlement of the English in this 
quarter, is situated in lat. 38° 58', longitude by Mr. Howe's obser- 
vations 73° 38'. I have placed it in 72“ 40', or 2 minutes farther to 
the east, which was occasioned originally by a mistake, and which 
would have cost too mucli time to rectify, had I attempted it. 
Bombay is a small island, scarcely more than 7 miles in length, and 
V^y narrow, containing a very strong and capacious fortrefs, a 
largq bit^y'a;!idt 1 fe-^yig,d.,/andmaipine arsenal. ' It was ceded '.to the 

'as, part of the, '..dower /of the 

^ueeh' dl* 

, strait and an 

requisition Salsette, and the 

::^i|jhqtirin^' qore^:of a large sound, in 'which 

,«fe^l'; 4 lherd'skndi 'particularly Caranjah and Eleph^ntaj the 
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latter being famous for its subterraneous tcmpie, and both of them 
acquisitions from the Mahrattas. 

Salsette has also its subterraneous temples, cut out of the live 
rock : all of %vhich appear to be monuments of a superstition an- 
terior to that of the Hindoos.* On the east side of Salsette, and 
on the borders of the sound just mentioned, stands the fort of 
Tannah ; probably on the site of the place of that name in the ta- 
bles of Ulug Beig, &c, and on the opposite side of the sound, is 
the mouth of the river of Callian, or Gallian ; tlie ruins of which 
are noticed by Fryer, and are probably those of the Calliana of the 
Periplus Mar. Eryth. (See Orme’’s Hist. Frag.) 

Bafseen, a city and fortrefs of note, is situated on the point of 
the Continent opposite to the north end of Salsette. This place 
fell into the hands of the English, after a smart siege in 1780, but 
was restored to tlic Mahrattas, together with all the other con- 
quests made on that side of India, at the peace of 1783, Salsette 
and the small islands excepted. Bafseen is situated in lat. 19° 19', 
and under the same meridian as Bombay, as appears by the maps 
of that island and Salsette. 

From Bafseen to Surat, the surveyor with General Goddard’s . 
army, drew a measured line (as I am informed), and the result gave 
9,5 G. miles of easting, or 10' of longitude, for the differehi^ be- 
tween Bafseen and Surat ; by which the latter should be in Ion. 
72“ 50'. The difference of latitude N from Bafseen, was found to 
be !'• 52', which, added to 19“ 19', gives 21° ii' for that of Surat. It 
is placed in 21" 10' 30". 

It is a great misfortune to geography, that no one observation 
of longitude should have been taken on the west of Bombay : by 
which default, we are precluded from correcting an extent of 7 de- 
grees of longitude, along a coast that winds in such a varletj^; of 

wore, than zoo miles to we other, tu- 
ples; Jormer, An* 
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cijrectionSj and whose geography is composed of materials of so 
miscellaneous a kiiid, that it can hardly be expected we should 
steer clear of error in tlm conrlruction of It. The position of Surat 
is indeed checked by the measured line of General Goddard’s march 
from Burhanpour; where T'dr. Smith Itad an observation of the 
longitude. And we liavc also a measured line profofsedly taken 
with bearings on shore, as far as Amcdiibad, But compafscs often 
dilFcr; and the variation is as often neglected. 

Mr. Smith’s longitude of Burlianpour is 76° 22' (but I have taken 
it in my map at 76“ 19', the reason of which I shall sliew in its 
proper place), and it is taken notice of now, only with a view to 
show how far Surat, as it is placed here, agrees with the observa- 
tion made on the east of it. 

By tlic survey of Goddard's march from Burhanpour to Surat, 
the dilicrcnce of longitude between the tw'o places aj>pear.s to be 
3” 3*^' 4 < 5 "> which taken from 76“ 22', leaves 72‘' ,71' 1,5" for the 
longitude of Surat. I have before observed, that its longitude de- 
duced from Bombay is 72° 50': but having taken Burhanpour at 
76“ 19', Surat will be in 72° 48' 15", and that is the longitude I 
have adopted for it ; altering at the same time Goddard’s difference 
of longitude from Bafseen to 8' 15", instead of lo'. And as Mr. 
Howe’s longitude of Bombay was altered from 72" 38' to 72" 40', 
it appears that Surat stands as it would do by Mr. Howe’s original 
observation, and with Goddard's original diflerence of longitude. 

The materials under different authorities, for the form of the 
coast between Bafseen and Surat, do by no means accord together ; 
nor have 1 the means of determining which to prefer. From Bas- 
seen to Arnaul, a fortified island cofiimanding the entrance of the 
Angafsyah, br Mahdaveekriver, ; 0 e%r^i;'Gbd<l»#s' 
march, tlie to Nonsary 

Pf,;^er, there' is a cliart by 
John’s Point, to Surat 
-'hy 'lyhich means, we have about 50 miles 
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of the space contained in Skynner’s chart, included also in Riii- 
grose's ; and an opportunity is given of comparing their bearings 
and distances, as well as Goddard's, which includes nearly the 
same space. Here, to our utter astonishment, we find two charts, 
profefsedly taken by authority, differ ii degrees in bearing in an 
extent of 6o miles! for so much more eastwardly from the nortli, 
does Mr. Skynner make the bearing of Surat from Omergong, than 
Goddard’s map does. As to the comparison between Ringrose and 
Skynner 's charts, from St. John's Point to Nofsary, Ringrose makes 
the bearing N 3° W, and Skynner N io° E. Goddard's route com- 
ing close to the sea in the neighbourhood of St. John’s, shews, if 
we may rely on his map, that the truth lay between Ringrose and 
Skynner; but that Ringrose came the nearest to it. 

Having taken Goddard’s line for the general bearing, I have 
adapted the other charts to it, in the best manner I could ; preserv- 
ing all their particulars, in which they do not differ so mucli as in 
generals. Such excellent surveying marks as Tarrapour and Valen- 
tine's Peaks, and Poneira Castle, &c. offer, might easily afford dala 
for a series of triangles ; and of course, for a general survey of this 
coast, in skilful hands; and take away from us the reproach of re- 
maining ignorant of the true bearing between two of our principal 
factories, Bombay and Surat. St. John's Point does not appear to 
project far from the general line of the coast, either by Goddard’s 
or Ringrose's accounts, though described in that manner in all for- 
mer charts. The shallownefs of the water near it, has probably 
kept navigators at too great a distance to be informed of the truth. 
I apprehend that the hill called Segwah, in General Goddard's 
route, is wlmt is called Valentine's Peak by navigators. 

From Surat to Amedabad, through the city of Broach, there is 
a route of General Goddard's, profefsed to be measured, and . taken 
mathematically. We had previously maps or surveys of, the country 
betweeh'Surat and river Myhie, extei)^mg.'ii^^:4.tp'Brodera, 
Dubhoi,' andZitthgfim»;i|'p'K^^ tliem went 
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beyond tlic Mjdiie. 'fhe following is the comparison between the 
bearings and distances of the different maps as iar as they go. 

From Surat to Brodera, by Goddard N i8” ,55' E 69,95 G. miles. 

— — Turner N 20 5 E 6‘8, 4 

— ^ — — HimmingFI i8 28 E 68,85 


Mean N 19 3|, E 69,07 

Tile differences iicrc arc not great, considering how much com- 
pafscs and measures often differ among themselves. The mean of 
the 3 accounts diders so little, in any I'espect from Goddard’s, tliat 
we need not hesitate to adopt the rest of his line to Amedabad, 
which is something more than 50 miles to the north-westward of 
Brodera. The most remarkable diflcrencc in this quarter, is be- 
tween Mr. Skynner's and others’ bearings and distances between 
Surat and Cambay. 

Mr. Skynner’s is - N 22“ W 83,2 G. miles. 

Mr. Taylor’s - N 9” 5' W 67,7 

Mr. Hiraming’s - N 10 30 W 68,3 

And it is remarkable that the deviation here, is from the north 
towards the w’cst; on the former occasion, it was from the south 
towards the west. As Taylor s, Himraing’s, and Goddard's, agree 
so nearly between Surat and Brodera, one cannot help giving the 
preference to their lines, or at least to the mean of both, between 
Surat and Cambay ; which last is placed in lat. ss** 16' 45", and 
Ion. 72° 32' 45". 

Having altered the bearing of the east side of the gulf of Cambay , 
it became necefstryj ippr4©t:'tp 

to give the to the meridian, than 

^pearalp it appeared but rea- 

sp^blO‘t%l#«,Oaphaupt Point should preserve the parallel of lati- 

, Fa 
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tude afsigned it in the original ; the length of the western coast 
must necefsarily be augmented, which it is, by 3 miles. The 
width of the gulf, in the original, from Swalley to Groapnaught, 
IS 52^0. mihs. I have allowed it 4,8|- only. 

It may be observed however that both D’Anvillc and D’Apres 
give even a more oblique direction to this coast than I have done ; 
at the same time, that they give nearly the same direction to the 
eastern coast that Mr. Skynner does; and by this moans, bring the 
head of the gulf almost to a point. D’Anville places Cambay 33' 
of longitude west of Bombay, and D’Apres 25'. I have allowed 
only 7' 13". And Groapnaught Point, placed as above described, 
is in Ion. 71° 42' 30"; w'hich is 4' 30" more eastwai’dly than it 
would have been, had Mr, Skynner been followed througliout. 
It is unpleasant to reflect that one is left in a state of uncertainty 
on a matter of considerable importance ; for such the true bearing 
of the opposite coasts of a deep and dangerous gulf must be re- 
garded; and here we find a whole point in dispute. 

From Groapnaught Point, to Diu Head, 1 liave followed Mr. 
Skynner ’s original bearing and distance; whicii gives 30' 15" 
difference of longitude west; placing the westmost part of the 
Point in Ion. 69° 32' 15". The latitude is 20° 43'. 

From Diu Point to Cape Monze, situated beyond the mouth of 
the western branch of the Indus, or Sinde river, the bearing and 
distance is taken from a mean of three charts furnished by Mr, 
Dalrymple, and with the distance, corrected by the latitudes of 
Point Diu, and Cape Monze, the latter taken at 24” 45', gives 4“ 6 ' 
dilfcreiice of lozigitude ; placing Cape Monze in 65° 4b'. M, D’An- 
villc places this Cape near a degree more to the eastward ; and 
makes tlie longitude between it and Bombay 4° 57', instead of 
6“ 52', as given in my map: and this makes a great alteration in 
the figure of the coast between Surat and the mouth bf the Sinde, 
or Indus; the peninsula of Guzerat being mu^h |afgbr than was 
formerly supposed, the, _^lf 'OfiSlBtfle: iqis;«,ch 'smaller ; 
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and the delta of the Indus projecting into the sea, instead of re- 
ceding from it. 

The several charts of the western coast of the peninsula of Gu- 
zerat, and of the coast of Sinde, differ in a variety of particulars; 
and would make a minute discufsion of them too tedious even for 
this Memoir ; and l)esidcs, nothing appears in either of them to 
claim a preference. In the general bearing above given, the three 
charts diHcred no more, among themselves, than 2" 15' in bearing; 
but the charts of the mouth of the Sinde and the gulf of Cutch, 
differed so much that Mr, Dalryinple thought proper to publish 
them all separately, in order that every person might be enabled 
to judge for himself. On collating the naincs of the different 
mouths of the Sinde, one hnds great contradictions ; and it is very 
difficult to identify them in the several charts. Tiie ffatnefs and 
want of variety in the appearance of the coast, added to the sand- 
banks which keep navigators at a distance, and prevent their dis- 
criminating any minute objects that may occur, occasion these mis- 
takes, The tombs alone appear to be the marks for the coast. 
The latitude of Ritchel I have taken at 24® 14'; and that of Ca- 
ranchy or Crotchey, at 24“ 5s'. 

All the particulars of the western coast of Guzerat, and the 
mouth of the Sinde, are copied from the abovementioned MS. 
and printed charts of Mr. Dalrymple s: and consequently the whole 
coast from St. John's Point to Cape Monze, is described from new 
materials. 

I how return to Balasore. 


Frbth Balasore, eastward to Chittigong, the distance has been 
determihe4;;hy^the inlancl survey ; and' the, igiire ofthb cWstf'.and 
inlets' by fehgitude 


by Capt. 
measurement on shore, 






I'lie charts so late as the year 1752, represented the difference 
of longitude between these two places, to be only 3° 48' ; that is, 
1° lefs than the truth. And this diminution of the longitude, 
while the dilfcrence of latitude continued right, gave the sea coast 
between the mouths of the Ganges, a direction of two points, or 
S2 |- degrees more northwardly than the truth ; which doubtlcfs oc- 
casioned the lofs of many ships, who trusted to the information. 

From Islamabad, in longitude ,91“ 55', latitude 22° 20', the coasts 
of Aracan and Pegu take a S S E course to Cape Negrais, the ex- 
treme point of Pegu to the south-west; the latitude of which is 
under 16 degrees, and distance from Islamabad about 420 G. miles. 
The outline of this whole coast has l)cen traced by Capt. Ritchie, 
under the same direction, and in the same manner, as the coasts on 
the west side of the bay. He made the diHercnce of longitude 
2° 32' cast from Islamabad; placing Cape Negrais in 94“ 

Mr. Dalrymplc, who has taken uncommon ])ains to ascertain the 
bearing of this coast from journals, and a variety of skotclics and 
remarks, makes the dilfcrence of longitude 2" 34', or only 2' dif- 
ferent from Mr. Ritchie, I'hc result of this laborious inquiry, 
corrected by a nicely-discriminating judgment, corroborates, in the 
strongest manner^ Capt. Ritchie’s calculation; and affords a de- 
gree of satisfaction next to that of an actual observation. 

I mean to have it understood that Capt. Ritchie's chart of this 
coast, is to be taken only as a general outline, being imperfect as a 
coasting chart. Many particulars on this coast are taken from Mr. 
Dalrymple's collection, both printed and MS,: particularly, the 
river of Aracan, tlie east side of Cheduba, and the pafsage between 
it and the main; and a variety of particulars on tlic coast of Ava. 
Some of the names of places were also misconceived by CApt. 


Eitchi^v 


* that the, 

grais, 2 degrees 
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Capt. Ritchie's latitude of Cape Negrais, or Pagoda Point, is 
more southwardly than it is commonly taken at, by lo minutes; 
which I cannot account for, as his observations of latitude are ge- 
nerally exact. I have placed this Cape (by which I mean the south 
extremity of the coast of Ava) in 15° 57', by the mean of 6 dif- 
ferent accounts, varying from 15“ 51', to 4,'. Capt. Ritchie’s 
was 3.5" 52' 30". 

At this point, my materials for ascertaining the inlermedlate lon- 
gitudes of places on the eastern side of the bay, fail me : and I have 
been under the necefsity, in a great measure, of substituting judg- 
ment for fact, between Cape Negrais and the next place of obser- 
vation, Mergui: which place, as it is given by M. D’Apres in bis 
new Neptune Orientah, is in 98° 20' cast longitude, or 0° 53' east 
from Cape Negrais. M. D’Anvillc allows 4 degrees; which comes 
within 7 minutes of mine ; but although we agree nearly in the 
aggregate, we dilldr widely in point of particulars. 

The MS. charts that I have consulted, make the dilFerence of 
longitude in question, 4“ 30' on a medium ; which is 37' more 
than I make it. M. D’Apres makes it 4° 3.9'. 

The disagreement in particulars between M. D’Anville’s account 
and mine, arises in the part between Cape Negrais, and the coast 
of Martaban. It happens that this coast lies in a direction so far 
from meridional, and at the same time the tides and currents of the 
several mouths of the Ava river, do so disturb and falsify the ships’ 
reckonings, that the true distance can never be ascertained that way 
in the ordinary course of navigation. Plans of the Persaim and 
Syrian rivers, as high up as the cities of those names respectively, 
have been already published: in Mr. Dairy mple’s collection ; and, 
fortunately, I have been able, to obtain tracings of the continua- 
tions of those riverS: (which are, the two extreme branches of the 
Ava river) to from the main river, at 

bearings of the two branches 
an angle of about 6*0 degrees; and,, there- 
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fore, by the help of tlic latitude, may be used in correcting tiic 
length of the coast between Negrais and Syrian. The Ferf.inn, 
or Negrais branch, was traced by that accurate observer, Ca|)t. 
George Baker, in his way to Ava, in 175.5. I iiavc not been al>;e 
to learn by whom the Syrian branch was traced ; but by the ortho- 
graphy of the words in the map, the author appears to have been 
a Dutchman. 

The result of these bearings, corrected by the latitude, as set 
forth in the Syrian map, gives difference of longitude from Negrais 
Point, to the mouth of the Syrian river, 2° 21' cast; whicli is about 
10' lefs than M. D'Apres makes it, and 21' lefs than M. D’Anvillc, 
Some of the MS. charts make the diHercncc still more. 

The moutlis of the Ava river, which form an afsemblage of low 
islands, like those of the Ganges, are described from several MS. 
charts of Mr. Dalrymplc’s, collated with M. D’Apres' newcimrt. 

From thcmoutli of the Syrian river lo the coa.st of Mariaban, in 
latitude 15” I have copied from the nc\v chart of M. D’Apres, pub- 
lished a very short time before his deatli. The figure of the coast 
is quite new. 

Between the aforesaid latitude and Tavai Point, our charts are 
very imperfect; but generally agree in giving the coast a direction 
of south, a very little eastw'ardly. 

From Tavai Point to Mergui, the coast is taken from a MS. 
chart compiled by the late Mr. Howe. 

Mergui is placed, as I have said before, according to M. D’Apres’ 
observation; that is, in longitude .98“ 30'; latitude 12" c/. 

All the remainder of the coast, to .lunkscilon: and the whole 
Mergui Archipelago, is from M. D'Apres. 
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I NEXT proceed to the chain of islands that extend from Cape 
Negrais to Sumatra ; and are known by the names of the Preparis, 
Cocos, Andaman, and Nicobar Islands, 


Capt. Ritcliie, after leaving Negrais, proceeded agreeably to his 
instructions, to describe the situation and extent of the islands that 
compose this chain. 

None of them are more than 84 G. miles distant from each other ; 
so that he needed never to be more than 43 miles from land : and 
that but once during the voyage ; that is to say, between the Little 
Andaman and the Nicobar Islands. In other places, the distance 
between the lands is commonly much lefs : so that the meridional 
direction of the course, and other circumstances, render this line of 
much use in correcting the longitudes, not only of the islands them- 
selves, but of Sumatra also ; and had it been continued, as was in- 


tended, to Acheen, would have answered the purpose completely. 

Pafsing the Preparis and Cocos islands, Capt. Ritchie proceeded 
to Narcondam, to fix its position: then back again to Cocos; down 
the east side of the Great Andaman (which he found to be almost 
a degree of latitude longer than was before supposed), then up the 
west side of it, almost to the latitude of 13'’: when finding the at- 
tempt to circumnavigate the island might prove fatal to the re- 
mainder of his work, he proceeded southward ; describing the ex- 
i-entj figure], and positions of the Little Andaman and the Nicobars, 
to tbia (Sputb point ^of the Great (or southmost) Nicobar, 


•'(south, , 

'{/' ,,The iaoiith/ond' of the 
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The position of Acheen Head, or King's Point (the N W point 
of Sumatra), has hitherto been deduced from its bearing and distance 
from Malacca, the nearest place of observation ; and its longitude 
according to this deduction, is 95" 30' according to M. D'Apres. 
Now the bearing of Acheen from Malacca, being in a direction 
of more than 60 degrees from the meridian, and the distance 450 
G. miles ; little reliance could be placed on the result of it, if it did 
not happen that the respective positions of the southern Nicobar, 
and of Pouloo Ronde (an island near Acheen), the one deduced 
from Negrais Point, and the other from Malacca, agreed nearly 
with their reputed bearing and distance from each other. For, of 
two MS. charts which I have examined, the one makes 1° 1', the 
other 1® q' difference of longitude between them ; and these being 
laid down apparently without any attempt to support a system, 
may be supposed to be agreeable to experiment. The bearings 
and distances in these MS. charts are 

In one - S 56'° E 72 G, miles. 

And in the other S 56 E 75 

And according to the deduced longitudes abovcmentioned, the 

bearing and distance is S 56 E 76* 

So that there cannot be any great error in the longitude of Acheen, 
as laid down in M. D'Apres ’ and in my map ; if this sort of coin- 
cidence can be reckoned a proof of accuracy : a difference of a few 
miles, in the distance of 8 degrees, being much lefs than could be 
expected in such a series of deductions. M. D'Apres makes the 
bearing and distance between the South Nicobar and Pouloo Ronde 
■ S 57° 30' E 97 G. miles; or difference of longitude 1® 22', that is, 
2s' more than the MS. charts. It must bo observed, that he 
reckons the south end of this Nicobar 9 miles farther to the north 
tiiap t!i*®Ar,uth ; occasioned by his making the island so much too 
the north end is in its true latitud«i;,.Had the 
iptts tru€5.1atitp4d». the;bearing of 
PPuIbOi^ tlie distance 
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only 93, instead of 97 ; and if, on the contrary, he has enlarged 
his distance on the original bearing, to make it answer to the lati- 
tude, the original distance could have been only 85 miles. 

I have said before that Capt. Ritchie went no higher up the west 
side of the Great Andaman, than about the latitude of 12°. The 
remainder of that coast, as well as the pafsage through the islands 
at the north end of it, is from a MS. chart lent me by Mr. Dai- 
ry mplc; and which carries with it the greatest appearance of truth, 
on a comparison of the south and south-west parts of the Great 
Andaman in this chart, with the same parts in the chart of Capt. 
Ritchie. 

Barren Island, and the rock on the east of Duncan's Pafsage, are 
from the remarks of Capt. Justice in 1771. 


ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


It happens that the ordinary tracks of British ships, to and from 
Ceylon, and the coast of Coromandel, are not calculated for de- 
termining the relative positions of Point Pedro and Point Caly- 
mere, the approximating points of Ceylon and the continent of In- 
dia. Hence it is, that we are so ill informed, not only of their 
true situations with respect to each other, but also with respect to 
the |)«ralleic>f latitude under which Foint Pedro is situated. 

By pjy 'bWetVaFwfns,' Point 'Calymere (the soiitherh extreme" of' 

latitwl'e, • Ma^ 

dras, in iohgitu’ifryig^'^ili' M,i IiyAjpriS'pacel it ‘6- minutes more 
northwardly ; 'and ■ • south.' The latitude of 

■Po'mt Pedro is also variodsly wFres^ted by the above geographers ; 
;i’'Th^vte''ti»ken-'it at 9“ $ 9 ,*. ' ' ' ' ' ' " ■ '' 
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In M. D'Apres I find tlie bearing and distance from Point Caly- 
raere to Point Pedro, to bo - S 37“ E 41 G. miles. 

In D’Aiiville - - S 39 E 38 

In a MS. chart, no name - S 46" 30' E 40 

I had an opportunity in 1764, of determining the position of 
Cow Island from Tondi, very nearly; I made it 10 G. miles west 
of Point Calymere, and 39 east of Tondi. Between Cow Island 
aiid Point Pedro, Van Keulen reckons 4ii, and D’Apres and 
D’Anville, 42 miles of easting. This will place Point Pedro 31J- 
east of Point Calymere, or in longitude 80“ 27'; and in bearing 
from Point Calymere £43° 20'S; 42|G. miles distant. I have 
placed it in this situation, accordingly ; as thinking it not liable to 
any great objection. 

The figure of the island of Ceylon is variously represented by dif- 
ferent geograpliers. Van Keulen makes it too narrow in the swell- 
ing part; that is, between Batacola and Colombo; as is pretty 
evident from the longitudes shewn by the time-keepers of some of 
the commanders of the East-India ships, and others. D’Anville 
and D’Apres in their maps of the island, agree much better with 
these observations. 

Between the meridians of Calitoor and the cast side of Ceylon 
in lat. 7" 4p', Van Keulen reckons the difference of longitude 
only - - - - - - - 10 

M. D’AnvilIc - - - 3 1 

M, D'Apres. - - - 3 8 

And by the time-keepers it is 3 13 

However, until a regular series of observations by time-keepers 
is made by the same person, all round the island, we must despair 
of seeing the true figure of it, unlels its coasts were surveyed. The 
qasttal Qbservations which we are in pofsefsion of, from different 
afsist us. in fixing certain points of it; , Which l^g 

mpst -at be, colleotied 

in the' be8t-.inahii%' , 
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The following are the observations of longitude taken on the 
south side of Ceylon: 

Point de Galle, by Capt. Huddart ~ 8o” i' 30"* 

Dundas - 80 7 

West - - 80 i7t 

The mean of these 3 accounts is - 80 8 30 


Dundrahead by Mr. Topping's observation (worked to Pondi- 
cherry in Ion. 800) is in Ion. 80° 39': I reckon Point de Galle 28' 
west from Dundrahead, therefore it should be by this account in 

80° 11'. 

Mr. Topping observed the longitude of the Great Bafsas also ; so 
did Capt. Dundas: but as we are not well informed concerning 
the exact diflerence of meridians between them, and they being at 
least 1” S3' distant, nothing in these observations will apply to 
Point de Galle, 

There is certainly too much discordance between the three lon- 
gitudes of Point de Galle given above; the mean of which is 
80° 8' 30". As Anjenga and Cape Comorin were placed 3' farther 
to the eastward than Capt. Huddart's observation warranted, in 
order to accommodate the differences between the two calculations, 
Point de Galle should be reckoned in 80° 1 1' 30". Mr. Dalrym- 
plc’s time-keeper gave the difference of longitude between Anjenga 
and Point de Galle 3’ 29' which added to 76“ 40' (see page 19 ) 

gives So'' 9' ' ' ' . ■, .1, r» • * 

If we consider the respective positions of Point Pedro and Pom 

de Galle byi&eidpreftt'g^raphers, We' shall' |iaw.ttho following 
result : 

* Deduced from Bombay, 40 . • , j •<. 0 ' 0 , . 

4 Capt. West reckoned from' Sadras,' vfjidi I i>lace in 80® 24. He reckoned it 80 19 , 

a»d'^nf»ui’se,P<*itde„Oafl»ia8o'»2a'. ' ' ' ' 
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Van Keulen places Point de Galle west 

of Point Pedro - - - 13' 45" 

M. D’Apres _ - _ 10 

M. D’Aiiville _ _ _ g 


Mean of the three 8' 55'' or 9' 

And the longitude of Point Pedro being taken at 80° 27', Point 
de Galle by this rule, will be in 80® 18'. 

On an occasion like this, where we are not likely to conic exactly 
at the truth, since no one can pretend to say whether the longitude 
of Point de Galle be 80° 1' 30", or 80® i8''; I thouglit it better to 
insure a certain good, at the hazard of a small mistake, than to 
sacrifice that advantage, by adhering to a result which in itself was 
problematical. In other words, I judged it better to preserve the 
general form of the island, and consequently the respective positions 
of the north and south points of it, as given by D’Aprcs; and 
which appear to me to agree best with the result of the observations 
of longitude, taken on dilFcrent sides of it; than to change those 
relative positions, which must have been done, had Capt. Huddart’s 
observation at Point do Galle becji adopted. I have therefore placed 
Point de Galle 10' west of Point Pedro (according to D'Apres); 
that is, in Ion. 80° 17'. Had I adhered to the observations in re- 
spect of Cape Coracrin, it would have been 80° 11' 30". The 
mean of all the observations and deductions, is about 80® 14,' 30". 
The observations difter among themselves 14,' 30". The latitude 
of this Point is 6 degrees ; and of Dundrahead, the southmost point 
of the whole island, 5® 51'. 

The observations at Dundrahead, were, by Mr. Topping, 80® 
and by Capt. Huddart 80® 23'. The Great Bafsas, by Mr, Top- 
ping by Capt. Dundas 8T 30'. The variation in these 

longitndeSj' tJi'ew that^ a series of them by the samepei^n, and the 
same 
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The longitudes on the east side of Ceylon, by 3 different gen- 
tlemen; (viz.) Capt. Gumming, Capt. West, and Mr. Topping, 
do not disagree so much as those on the south side of the island. 
They are these : 


By constructioH. 

In lat. 7° 40' Mr. Topping’s longitude was 82° s' 81° 58' 

6 S3 Capt. West’s - - 81 55 82 

6 53 Capt. Cumming’s - 83 82 2 

7 31 Ditto - - - - 82 1 82 1 

Together with M. D’Apres’ dimensions of the island (in the 
southern parts particularly), I have adopted his detail of the coast 
from Columbo to Vendelos Bay. From Vendelos Bay to Point Pe- 
dro, the coast in Van Keulen appears to be too nearly meridional, 
and his latitudes too much southwardly. Again, on the west side, 
from Columbo to Manar, I followed D’Apres' bearing, which is 
more north-eastwardly than Van Keulen’s. Indeed it could not 
be otherwise, than that both the east and west coasts must have a 
greater degree of obliquity from the meridian, than Van Keulen 
represents: because he allows too little breadth to the south part 
of the island. In short, the general form of the island is D'Apres* : 
but the p.irticulars are collated with Van Keulen’s and D’Anville’s 
maps. 

'The distance from Mentole Point, on Ceylon, to Point Raraen 
on the continent, I take to be lefs, by miles, than Major 

Stevens supposed it to be, in his chart ; nor can it be otherwise, to 
reconcile it to my position of Cow Island. 

The Maidive and Laccadive Islands are copipd from M. D'Apres; 
save that the pOfidon of.the northmost Maidive Isk;pd(palled by the 
French thehmd oj the Islands) ijS placed according to Mr. Topping's 
observations of latitude and Ip^gituiie in 1785. He made the lati- 
tude of it 7“y, andthe Ion. when opposite to it on the 

ttotth, he counted 33 islands ; the furthest bearing S E by E. 
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SECTION II. 

The surveyed Tract on the Side of Bengal, or that occupied by the 
Course of the Ganges, and its principal Branches, as far West as 
the City of Ac ra. 

rrn 

X ms extensive tract, which comprizes the soubahs of Bengal, 
Bahar, Allahabad, and Oude; a large portion of Agra and Delhi, 
and a small part of Orifsa, is bounded on the east by Afsara, and 
the dominions of Ava: on the south-east by the gulf, or bay of 
Bengal; on the south-west by an imaginary line drawn from the 
port of Balasore in Orifsa, to the city of Narwah ; on the west by 
another such line drawn from -Narwah, through the city of Agra, 
to Hurdwar, the place where the Ganges first enters the plains of 
Hindoostan ; and on the north, by the first ridge of mountains to- 
wards Bootan. It is in length from the city of Agra, to the eastern 
confines of Bengal, upwards of goo British miles ; and in breadth 
from 360 to 240. 

With respect to the particulars of this survey, which was exe- 
cuted between the years 1763 and 1777, it is unnccefeary to say 
more than that the distances were measured, and that they accorded 
with the observations of latitude and longitude ; with the former 
minutely, and with the latter so nearly, that it was imneccfsary to 
make any correction, 

Agra, by Claud Boudier's observation, is in - 78" 

Calcutta, by the mean of four observations - 88 28 

Difference of longitude by observation 59 

By survey - - ^ ^ . 

Calpy pjti;,the river Juninah, stands in tbe survey in Ion. 80® 4 
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Agra, then, appears to be the most western point determined by 
ihe survey ; and serves as a common point of union between the 
surveys on the east, and the routes furnished by various MS maps 
and itineraries, on the north, south, and west. By means of the 
survey also, a number of points are ascertained, which serve to set 
off cursory surveys of roads, both to the west and south: suchls 
Hurd war and Ramgaut, on tlic north of Agra ; and Gohud, Calpy, 
Chatterpour, Rewan, Burwa, and Balasore on the soutii 

As this tract contains the site of the famous city of Palibothra f or 
Palimbothra), as well as those of Canoge (or Kinnoge), and Gom% 
it may not be amifs to take some notice of them : as also of some 
of lefser note, such as Punduah, Tanda, Satgong (or Satascons-) 
and Sonergong: all of which (Palibothra excepted) are mentioned 
either in the Ayin Acbaree, or in Ferishia, 

Pliny is the only one among the ancients (as far as I know) that 
afsigns a particular spot for the site of Palibothra ■ .. f i 

speaking generally of its situation, and as it appears by a discus- 
sion of particulars, contradicting one another. All are- r 
it was situated on the right bank of the Ganges (that is/n^raC 
^em), and at the confluence of a large river with it. Tliis 
named Erramboas according to Arrian (wlm had hi.s i 
from Megasthenes's journal), and was of the third degrcc^of^^^.^*^^ 
nitude among the Indian rivers ; and inferior to none but the^'^ 
and Indus. I cannot apply the name Erranoboas to an 
river. Pliny certainly says that the Jomanes (Jumnah)^eiC^JthI 
Ganges by Palibothra, between Metbora and Clkobara’* but it Is 
equally true, that in another place he mentions the conflux of h 
Ganges and Jomanes, and in the very next article says that^P V! 
bothra is situated 425 miles below that very ‘ ^ 

Strabo does not give the name of the adjunct river ^ 

Palibothra was the capital of the Prasii, hv 
, , . 1 1 j * ’ me account of Me- 

gasthenes, who resided there; and was of very great dime 


• The difFer^nt readings are Carysobora, and Cyrisober, 


ions : 
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being 80 stadia in length, and 15 broad. If we reckon these mea- 
sures to produce 10 miles in length, and near 2 in width,"’- which 
for an European city, compactly built, would be reckoned enor- 
mous; yet it does not exceed the dimensions of some of the capital 
cities of tlie Indian soubahs or vice-royalties. The ruins of Gour 
in Bengal, are more extensive; that of ancient Delhi much more 
so. The plans of the Indian cities contain a vast proportion of 
gardens and reservoirs of water; and the houses cf the common 
people consist of one floor only: of course, fewer people will be 
accommodated in the same compafs of ground, in an Indian, than 
in an European city; and this may account for the enormous di- 
mensions of Asiatic cities. 

As Pliny’s Indian itinerary (in Book VI.) enumerates the parti- 
culars of the whole distance between the Indus and the mouth of 
the Ganges ; and particularizes the site of Palibothra ; it could hard- 
ly be doubted that some very large city stood in the position afslgn- 
ed to it: but I had always a doubt of its being the capital of the 
Prasii f visited by Megasthencs. Late inquiries made on the spot, 
have, however, brought out this very interesting discovery, that a 
very large city, which anciently stood on or very near the site of 
Patna, was named Patclpoot'her (or Pataliputra, according to Sir 
William Jones), and that the river Soane, whose confluence with 
the Ganges is now at Moneah, 22 miles above Patna, once joined 
it under the walls of Patclpoot'her. This name agrees so nearly 
with Palibothra, and the intelligence altogether furnishes such po- 
sitive kind of proof, that ray former conjectures respecting Canoge 
must all fall to the ground ; notwithstanding that Canoge was un- 
questionably the capital of a large kingdom from very early times. 

I consider the above information as too clear and positive to re- 
quire any proofs from ancient authors; and therefore the following 

« The Olympic stade can hardly he taken at a furlong, but probably at soo yards. Then 
the dimensions will be about § B. miles in length, and in width. 

t The empire of the Prasii seems to have included most of the tract through which the 
Ganges flows, after it enters the plains of Hindoostaii, 
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erraminatioii of Pliny’s itinerary, is intended rather to shew his 
great accuracy in geographical subjects, than as a proof of the 
above position ; although it may serve that purpose also. To use 
the words of a celebrated author, “ Pliny’s Natural Historv is one 
“ of the greatest monuments of universal knowledge, and unwearied 
“ application, now extant in the world. That part of the iti- 
nerary, applicable to my purpose, is as follows: 


From Taxila or Tapila, on the Indus (probably near the site 
of Attack), ■'f’ to the river Hydaspes (the modern Jliy- 

~ _ _ 120 Roman miles. 

To the Hyphasis _ _ _ ogo 

To the Hesudrus (probably the ScLlege river) i6'8 
To the Jomanes f _ 

To the Ganges _ _ _ _ 

To Rhodopa - _ _ 

To Calinapaxa (a city) 

To the conflux;!: of the Jomancs (Jumnah) 
and Ganges - - _ 

To Palibothra ~ _ 

To the moutli of the Ganges 


i6'8 

112 

119 

167 

225 

43.5 

638 


ft must first be observed of this itinerary, that it furnishes no 
means of comparing the whole distance between the Indus and the 
mouth of the Ganges, as shewn here, with that on the map ; be- 
cause the second article, namely, the distance from tiie Hydaspes to 
the Hyphasis, is obviously wrong, even if the text (which is very 
obscure) is to be taken at 390: for it cannot be more than 220 of 
Pliny's miles, milefs the surveyor of Alexander’s marches threw 


^ Black wall. 

t Taxila or Tapila, and the Indus, are mentioned as one and the same place bv Plinv- 

diflumen Indum ei oppidum Tmila. Book VI, * r / / , 

i Here we may remark, by the way, that if any capital city had stood at the conflux of 

friese rmr^ it likely that Pliny would have taken notice of It* 

H2> 
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into the account, the circuitous route to the city of Sangala, &c, 
after the Catheri or Cathei. So that the account, as far as it re- 
gards the whole distance, is vitiated; and we must therefore have 
recourse to parts. Taking therefore for granted, that the Beyah 
river is meant by the Hyphasis (or rather Hypasis), as I hope to 
prove satisfactorily, in my observations on Alexander’s march ; and 
measuring on the map, along the line of the great road from the 
Panjab country to the mouth of the Ganges, the distance will be 
about 1140 G. miles: and as the itinerary in question gives the 
length of the same interval at 2023 Roman miles, the proportion 
of one of Pliny’s miles to a geographic mile, will be as 56 to 100, 
in horizontal distance ; or about ^ of a British mile in road distance. 
This is certainly too short for the Roman miles of 1000 paces;* 
but the question in the present case, is not the actual distance, but 
the proportions of the intermediate parts of the road. The conflux 
of the Ganges and Jumnah, on the map, is 990 of Pliny’s miles from 
the Beyah, and 1033 above the mouth of the Ganges: and the 
itinerary makes the length of the first interval 959, the other 1063 ; 
that is, Pliny's account places the conflux too far down by 31 of 
his miles, or about 17 G. miles. Nor is this difference at all to be 
regarded in the general question: for our ideas of the distance were 
much wider of the truth 20 years ago. 

Palibothra he places 425 miles, or so many parts in 1063, of 
the distance from the conflux of the Jumnah to the mouth of the 
Ganges : and this is the point we are to attend to. Patna indeed, 
is only 345 of Pliny’s miles below the present conflux ; atid this 
difference of 80 of Pliny's, or about 44 G. miles, however consider- 
able it may appear to those who expect nice coincidences in such 
matters as these ; docs not, in my idea, lefsen the general authority 
of the itinerary: because, if we admit only what it literally proved, 

^ M. p^Awille is of opinion that FUny tamed the Greek stades into miles# at the rate of 
S to a mile ; and thus aceoiints for their shortnefs. M. D^Anyille# who has gone deeply into 
the subject# thinks that it requires 1*050 itineraty stades (of horizontal measure# I apprehend) 
to make a degree of a great circle* See hm Eclrircifsemens, p* 55. 
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Palibothra must still have been situated within 44 miles of Patna. 
And as the people there have a tradition that Patna stands on, or 
near, the site of Patelpoot'her, it rather proves to me, either that 
there is aii error crept into the copies of the itinerary ; which not- 
withstanding, proves in generals as much as is required ; or that 
the point of conflux of the Jumnah with the Ganges, has undergone 
a change. For although the point of conflux is not found in the 
very position in which it ought to be by the itinerary, yet Patna 
is nearer to the position afsigned to Palibothra. It may appear to 
some, a violent way of reconciling disagreements, but it is no new 
thing for the rivers of India to change their course and place of 
confluence. I have in the account of the Ganges, &c. (See Appen- 
dix) taken occasion to observe that the Cosa river changed its 
place of confluence with the Ganges, which is now 45 miles higher 
up than it was. The Burrampooter has varied its course still 
more. And to come nearer to the site of Patna, the change in the 
conflux of the Soane, just now remarked: for the ancient bed of 
that river is yet traceable on the south of Patna: and seems to have 
led into the Ganges near Futwa. It would be unnecelsary to enter 
so far into a discufsion of these differences, had not Pliny afsured us 
that the distances were measured ; and that by order of Seleucus 
Nicator. 

We may observe that Arrian does not mention the name Jomancs 
in his book, although he does that of Sonus. And if we had no other 
authority than that pafsage in Pliny, which exprefsly says that the 
Joraanes, a river which pafses by Methora (probably Matura), runs 
into the Ganges by Palibothra, we must have supposed that this city 
was seated at the conflux of the two rivers. But the itinerary says 
that Palibothra was 435 miles below this conflux. Pliny must there- 
fore have meant another river, differfent from the Joraanes. 

Strabo gives the distance of Palibothra above the mouth of the 
Ganges at 6000 stadia J and though we cannot fix the exact length 
of the stade, we can collect enough to understand that 6000 stades 
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laid oiT from the mouth of tho Ganges, would not reach far, if at 
all, beyond Palna.^-' Nor must we forget the pafsage of Arrian 
(ill Lidicis) in V'/hicli Palibothra, the chief city of the Indians upon 
the Ganges, is said to lie toti'ards the mouibs of thel river. But we 
ought not to omit, on the other hand, that Arrian quotes from 
Eratosthenes, the distance of Palibothra from the western extreme 
of India, which is said to be 10,000 stades, only, and that Pto- 
lemy gives its latitude at 37°; both which particulars apply better 
to Canoge than to Patna. It is pofsible that both places may have 
been occasionally used as capitals of the Frasii, as v'o have known 
both Agra and Dellii to have been of Hindoostaa iii general, during 
the two last centuries. 

Pliny’s Palibothra, however, is clearly Patna: and it is probable 
that Strabo meant the same place, by llic distance from the mouth 
of the Ganges. 

CanogCj-f the ruins of which are at present of great extent, was, 
in an early part of tlio Christian mra, the capital of Hindoostan; 
or rather of the principal kingdom along the Ganges. It is now 
reduced to the size of a middling town. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Ganges, near the place where the Calini river (or 
Callynuddi) joins it; and is polsibly the place meant by Pliny for 
Calimpiixa, It is said to have been built more than 1000 years 
before ourcera: and is mentioned in Ferishtaljlas the capital of all 
Hindoostan, under the predccefsor of Phoor, or Porus, who fought 
against Alexander. In point of extent and magnificence, Canoge 
answers perfectly to the description given of Palibotlira; and 
in some respects to the local position given of it by Ptolemy and 
Eratosthenes, did not the above autliorities afsign it in a positive 
manner to Patna. The Indian histories are full of the accounts 
of its grandeur and populousnefs. In the sixth century it was said 

See page 52^ where 1050 to a degree is the proportion fixed oii by M. D^Aimlle* 
f Latitude 27^ 3', longitude 13'. 
j Before Christ 326 years. 
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to contain 30,000 sl'iot:.';, i:i v.iskh bslelnsit ’.vas sold (which tlie 
liidkits, almosc univc'r.'al’y, ch'-*'', cscoaio Europeans do tobacco). 
In A. D. lOiS, it was s-s/od on by th-,; Caznian crycrors: at 
whi(;h time, it gave its name to the kingxloni, o; which it was the 
capital. 

Gour, called also LrcVnculi, the arckr.t cap'-tal of Eenc'al, and 
supposed to be the Gangia regia ol’ Pcolemy, stood on tlic left br:ak 
of the Ganges, about 25 miles below Ilajernal.* It was the ca- 
pital of Bengal 730 years before Christ, •'j'- and was repaired and 
beautified by Acbar,J who gave it the name of Jennuteabail ; 
wliich name, a part of the circar in which it was situated, sdl! bears. 
According to Feris’ita^s account, the un ,vh, elesomencfs of its air 
occasioned it to be deserted sooii after ; 5 and the seat of government 
was removed to Tanda, or Tanrah, a few miles high.er up the river. 

No part of the .site of ancient Gour is nearer to the present bank 
of the Ganges, than four miles aiid a half ; and some parts of it, 
which were originally washed by that river, are now 12 miles from 
it. However, a small stream that communicates with the Ganges, 
now runs by its west side, and is navigable during the rainy season. 
On the cast side, and in some places witliin two miles, it has the 
Mahanacla river ; which is always navigable, and communicates also 
with the Ganges. 


Taking the eiAent of the ruins of Gour at the most reasonable 
calculation, it is not lefs than 1,5 miles in length (extending along 
the old trunk of the Ganges), and from 2 to 3 in breadth. Several 
villages stand on part of its site : the remainder is eittier covered 
with thick forests, the habitations of tygers and other beasts of prey ; 
or become arable land, whose soil is chiefly composed of brick-dust. 
The principal ruins are a mosque lined with black marble, elabo- 
rately wrought ; and two gates of the citadel, which are strikingly 


* Latitude 34,® 53', longitude 88° f Dow ist. 6. % A. D. i|75. 

§ This is Ferishta^s account ; but some of its present inbabitanis told me that it was de • 
serted in consequence of a pestilence. 
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grand and lofty. These fabrics and some few others, appear to 
owe their duration to the nature of their materials, which are lefs 
marketable, and more difficult to separate, than those of the ordi- 
nary brick buildings ; which have been, and continue to be, an 
article of merchandise; and are transported to Moorshedabad, 
Mauldah, and other places, for the purpose of building. These 
bricks are of the most solid texture of any I ever sav/ ; and have 
preserved the sharpnefs of their edges, and smoothnefs of their 
surfaces, through a series of ages. The situation of Gour was 
highly convenient for the capital of Bengal and Bahar, as united 
under one government ; being nearly centrical with respect to the 
populous parts of those provinces, and near the junction of the 
principal rivers that compose that extraordinary inland naviga- 
tion, for which those provinces are famed : and moreover, secured 
by the Ganges and other rivers, on the only quarter from which 
Bengal has any cause for apprehension, 

Tandah, or Tanrah (called sometimes Chawaspour Tanda, from 
the original name of the di.strict in which it was situated), was for a 
short time in the reign of Shcte Shaw, in about 1540, the capital 
of Bengal, and became the established capital under Acbar, in about 
1580. It is situated very near to the site of Gour, on the road 
leading from it to Raiemal. There is little remaining of this place, 
save the rampart ; nor do we know for certain when it was deserted. 
In 1659, it was the capital of Bengal, when that soubah was redu- 
ced under Aurungzebc: and Rajemal, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
appear to have succefsively become the capital, after Tanda. 

Pundua, or Purruah, mentioned as a royal residence in Bengal, 
in the year 1353,^ is about 7 miles to the north of Mauldah, and 
10 from the nearest part of Gour. Many of its ruins yet remain ; 
particularly the Addeenah mosque, and the pavement of a very 
long street,, which lies in the line of the road leading from Mauldah 
to Dinagepour. 


* Dow I St. 340* 
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Satgong, or Satagong, now an inconsiderable village on a small 
creek of the Hoogly river, about 4 miles to the north-west of 
Hoogly, was, in 1566, and probably later, a large commercial city, 
in which the European traders had their factories in Bengal. At 
that time, Satgong river was capable of bearing small vefsels ; and 
I suspect, that its then course, after pafsing Satgong, was by way 
of Adaumpour, Omptah, and Tamlook ; and that the river called 
the Old Ganges, was a part of its course, and received that name, 
while the circumstance of the change was fresh in the memory of 
the people. The appearance of the country betw'een Satgong and 
Tamlook, countenances such an opinion. 

Sonergong,,or Sunnergaum, was a large city, and the provincial 
capital of the eastern division of Bengal, before Dacca was built ; 
but it is now dwindled to a village. It is situated on one of the 
branches of the Burrampooter, about 13 miles south-east from Dac- 
ca; and was famous for a manufacture of fine cotton cloths. 

In some ancient maps, and books of travels, we meet with a city 
named Bengalla ; but no traces of such a place now exist. It is 
described as being near the eastern mouth of the Ganges: and I 
conceive that the site of it has been carried avv^ay by the river : as 
in my remembrance a vast tract of land has disappeared there- 
abouts. Bengalla, appears to have been in existence during the 
early part of the last century. 

It does not fall within the compafs of my design to describe all 
the principal cities of Hindoostan, which alone would require a 
large volume ; but it may not be amifs to point out their general 
positions, and the relation in which they stand to the several pro- 
vinces or states, in which they are situated. Most of the capital 
cities are already described as they were in the last century, in the 
books of travels of Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, P, de la Valle, 
&c. which are in every body's hands. Most of these cities have, 
I believe, very considerably declined since that time ; owing to the 
almost continual wars and revolutions that have taken place since 

I 
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the death of i^urungzebe ; and which were sufficient to desolate any 
country that did not produce almost spontaneously ; and of course, 
where the deficiency of population is quickly replaced. 

Within the tract discufsed in the present section, the principal 
cities are, Calcutta, Moorshedabad, Patna, Dacca, Cofsimbazar, 
Mauldah, and Hoogly, within the Bengal provinces: Benares, 
within the district of the same name, under the British sovereignty ; 
and Lucknow, Fyzabad, Oude, Jionpour, Allahabad, Bereilly, 
and Corah, subject to the Nabob of Oude, our ally; and Agra, 
late in the pofsefsion of Nitdjiiff Cawn. Generally speaking, the 
description of one Indian city, is a description of all ; they being 
all built on one plan, with exceeding narrow, confined, and crooked 
streets ; with an incredible number of reservoirs and ponds, and a 
great many gardens, interspersed. A few of tlie streets arc paved 
with brick. The houses are variously built: some of brick, others 
witli mud, and a still greater proportion with bamboos and mats: 
and these different kinds of fabrics standing intermixed with each 
other, form a motley appearance : those of the latter kind are inva- 
riably of one story, and covered with thatch. Those of brick sel- 
dom exceed two floors, and have flat, terraced roofs. The two 
former clafses far outnumber tlic last, which arc often so thinly 
scattered, that fires, which often happen, do not, sometimes, meet 
with the obstruction of a brick house through a whole street. 

Calcutta is, in part, an exception to this rule of building; for 
there, the quarter inhabited, by the English, is composed entirely 
of brick buildings, many of which have more the appearance of 
palaces than of private houses: but the remainder of the city, and 
by much tile greatest part, is built as I have described the cities 
in general to be. Within these so or 35 years, Calcutta lias been 
wonderfully improved both' in appearance; and in the salubrity of 
its air ; for the streets have been properly drained, aud the ponds 
filled up ; thereby removing a vast surface of stagnant water, the 
exhalations from which, were particularly hurtful. Calcutta is well 
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known to be the emporium of Bengal, and the seat of the Governor 
General of India. It is a very extensive and populous city, being 
supposed at present to contain at least 500,000 inhabitants. Its 
local situation is not fortunate ; for it has some extensive muddy 
lakes, and a vast forest, close to it. It is remarkable, that tlie 
English have been more inattentive than other European nations, 
to the natural advantages of situation, in their foreign settlements. 
Calcutta is situated on the western arm of the Ganges, at about 100 
miles from the sea ; and the river is navigable up to the town, for 
tine largest ships that visit India. It is a modern city, having risen 
on the site of the village of Govindpour, about go years ago. It 
has a citadel, superior in every point, as it regards strength, and 
correctnefs of design, to any fortrefs in India : but on too extensive 
a scale to answer the useful purpose intended, that of holding a 
post in case of extremity ; since the number of troops required for 
a proper garrison for it, could keep the field. It was begun imme- 
diately after the victory at Plafsey, which insured to the British an 
unlimited influence in Bengal: and the intention of Lord Clive was 
to render it as permanent as pofsible, by securing a tenable post at 
all times. Clive, however, had no foresight of the vast expence 
attending it, which perhaps may have been equal to two millions 
sterling. 

Hoogly is a small, but ancient, city, on the same river as Cal- 
cutta, though on the opposite side; and about 26 miles above it. 
In the time of the Moharaedan government, it was the bunder or 
port of the western arm of the Ganges ; where the customs or duties 
on merchandise, were collected. The French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Portuguese, have each of them a town and factory on this part of 
the river, between Hoogly and Calcutta ; and all within the extent 
of 10 miles along the river. The French settlement of Chan- 
dernagore, and the Dutch one of Chinsura, are both very neat 
and pretty large towns ; and each of them on a better site than 
Calcutta. 

I 2 
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Moorshedabad, situated also on the western arm of the Ganges, 
which is there very low in the dry season, is about 120 miles above 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bengal provinces, until the 
establishment of the British power r and even long after, it was the 
seat of the Collector General of the revenues ; being a more centri- 
cal situation than Calcutta. It is very large, but ill built ; and in 
its plan so very irregular, that it is difficult to estimate the quan- 
tity of ground it stands on. It is a modern city, and does not con- 
tain any magnificent buildings, either public or private: nor was 
it ever fortified, except by an occasional rampart thrown up round 
it, on the Mahratta invasion in 1742.*' This city is now decaying, 
especially since the removal of the Board of Revenue to Calcutta, 
in 1771. 

Cofsimbazar is a small city, nearly adjacent to Moorshedabad, 
and was at all times the place of residence of the different European 
factors ; this being the centre of their trade. 

Mauldah is a pretty, neat, city, not far removed from the north 
bank of the Ganges ; and on a river that communicates with it. 
It arose out of the ruins of Gour, which are in its neighbourhood. 
In point of general situation, it is about 70 miles to the north of 
Moorshedabad. This, as well as Cofsimbazar, is a place of trade, 
and in particular produces much silk. 

Rajeraal lies on the west bank of the Ganges neatly in the parallel 
of Mauldah, and about 20 miles from it ; at the foot of the chain 
of hills which projects into the river at Siclygully and Terria- 
gully. It is in a ruinous state, although the residence of the vice- 
roy not 130 years ago ; and has hardly the population of an ordinary 
market town at present. Its situation is romantic, but not plea- 
sant : for in Hindoostan, the hills and eminences being always co- 
vered with wood, that beautiful swelling of the ground, which is 
so Justly admired in European landscapes, is lost; and the fancy is 


* See introdvetion,. 
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presented at best with nothing beyond a wild scene: which can only 
be relished by being contrasted with soft and beautiful ones. M. 
D’Anville considered Rajemal as being seated at the head of the 
delta of the Ganges: but it is more than 30 miles above it. 

Dacca is situated in the eastern quarter of Bengal, and beyond the 
principal stream of the Ganges, although a very capital branch of the 
same river runs under it. Few situations are better calculated for an 
inland emporium of trade than this ; as the Dacca river communicates 
with all the other inland navigations ; and that not by a circuitous, 
but by a direct communication: as may be seen by the plan of its 
environs, in the Bengal Atlas. It succeeded Sonergong, as the pro- 
vincial capital of this quarter ; and is the third city of Bengal, in 
point of extent and population. It has a vast trade in muslins ; and 
manufactures the most delicate ones, among those that are so much 
sought after in Europe: and the cotton is produced within the 
province. Dacca has in its turn been the capital of Bengal: and 
that within the present century. There are the remains of a very 
strong fortrefs in it ; and within these few years there was near it, 
a cannon of extraordinary weight and dimensions:^ but it has since 
fallen into the river, together with the bank on which it rested. 

Dacca is situated about 100 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, 
and 180 by the road from Calcutta. The country round it lying 
low, and being always covered with verdure during the dry months, 

* As it may gratify the curiosity of some of my readers, I have here inserted the dimen- 
sions and weight of this gim. I look the measures very carefully throughout, and calcu- 
lated each part separately. It was made of hammered iron 5 it being an immense tube formed 
of 14 bars, with rings of 2 or 5 inches wide driven over them, and hammered down into 
a smooth surface 5 so that its appearance was equal to that of the best executed piece of brafs 
ordnance, although its proportions were faulty* 

’ Whole length - - -22 feet lof inches* 

Diameter at the breech - - 3 3 

4 ftet from the muzzle • 2 10 

the muzzle - - a zf 

of the bore ^ m i 5I 

The gun contained 23^^413 cubic inches of wrought iron; and consequently weighed 
64,8 14 pounds avoirdupoise 5 or about the weight of eleven 32 pounders* Weight of an iron 
shot for the gun 465 pounds* 
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it is not subject to such violent heats as Moorsliedabad, Patna, ant! 
other places. 

Patna is the chief city of Bahar, and is a very extensive and po- 
pulous city, built along the southern bank of the Ganges, about 
4,00 miles from Calcutta, and 500 from the mouth of the river. 
Having been often the seat of war, it is fortified in the Indian man- 
ner with a wail and a small citadel. It is a place of very consider- 
able trade. Most of the saltpetre imported by the East-India Com- 
pany, is manufactured within the province of Bahar. It is a very 
ancient city ; and probably its modern name may be derived from 
Pataliputra, or Patelpoot'her ; which we have supposed above to 
be the ancient Palibothra. 

Benares is the chief city of the district commonly known by that 
name (and which consists of the drears of Benares, Jionpour, 
Chunar, and Gazypour), but is more celebrated as the ancient seat 
of Braminical learning, than on any other account ; although it be 
a fine city, in itself very rich and populous, and the most compactly 
built of any. It is built along the north bank of the Ganges, and 
is distant from Calcutta, by the road, about 460 miles. Its ancient 
name was Kasi: but there are no notices concerning it in the works 
of the ancient geographers. I think, if it had existed during the 
time of the Syrian ambafsadors, Pliny would have noticed it, as 
he has done Methora (Matura) and Clisobara, which lay near the 
Juraiiaii river. 

Allahabad is seated at the point of confluence of the two great 
rivers Ganges and .Tumnah, and succeeded to Pryaug, or Praig. Ac- 
bar founded the present city, which he intended as a place of arms; 
as its situation is very important, both as it respects the navigation 
of the two rivers, and the country of the Doab behind it. Alla- 
habad is about 820 miles above the mouth of the Ganges, and 550 
by land from Calcutta. It belongs to the Nabob of Oijde ; but its 
fortifications will hardly resist the battering of a field piece. 
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Lucknow is the present capital of Oiide, having superseded the 
late capital Fyzabad, on the occasion of theRohilla and other con- 
quests ; which left it rather in a corner of the kingdom, as it is now 
constituted, and in that corner the farthest removed from the scene 
of businefs. It is a very ancient city, and moderately extensive ; 
but after the short account given above of the nature of the ordi- 
nary buildings, a city may very suddenly be augmented, on its be- 
coming a royal residence: and Fyzabad of course may have decli- 
ned . A small river, named the Goomty , runs under Lucknow, and 
communicates with the Ganges ; but this last river is at least 43 miles 
to the SW of Lucknow. With respect to Calcutta, it is distant 
by the nearest road, 650 miles; and about 280 from Delhi. All 
is one vast plain from Lucknow to the mouth of the Ganges. 

Fyzabad lies on the river Gogra, a very large river from Thibet; 
and is situated about 80 miles to the eastward of Lucknow, g 6 o from 
Calcutta. It is a very large city: and nearly adjoining to it, is the 
very ancient city of Oude or Ajudiah. Fyzabad, as we have just seen, 
was the capital of the Nabob of Oude, till within these few years ; but 
it was an inconvenient situation, even before the Rohilla conquest. 

Jionpour is a small city on the Goomty river, about 40 miles to 
the NW of Benares, and in the road from that city to Fyzabad. 

Corah, or Corah-Jehenabad, is a small city in theDoab, or coun- 
try between the two rivers Ganges and Jumnah, subject to the 
Nabob of Oude. 

Bereilly is the capital of Rohilcund, which was added to the do- 
minions of Oude, in the year 1774. It is but a small city, and is 
situated about half way between Lucknow and Delhi. 

The city of Agra,* as I have said before, is situated at the 
western extremity of the tract under discufsion ; and on the south 
bank of the Jumnah river, which is very seldom fordable. This 

• Latitude 27® 15', longitude 78“ 29' by Claud Boudier: 78° 28' in the map. 
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city appears to have been, during the late century, and in the begin- 
ning of the present, the most splendid of all the Indian cities; and 
at this time exhibits the most magnificent ruins. About the year 
15(36, the Emperor Acbar, liking its situation, made it his capital; 
since which, it is often named Acbarabad, It was then a small for- 
tified town ; but it soon became an extensive well built city, regu- 
larly fortified according to the Indian method, and with a fine 
citadel of red free-stone. Perhaps it has seldom happened, that a 
city of such great extent and magnificence has declined so rapidly. 
If Ptolemy, by Agara, meant Agra, it is certainly a place of great 
antiquity; but he has not placed Agara in the situation where we 
should look for Agra: and I rather suppose that Agaroa was the 
place meant.* Biana or Baniana seems to have immediately pre- 
coded it, as the capital of the province now called Agra, and which 
was originally included in the kingdom of Canoge. 


* BemouH), Vol. I. p. 
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SECTION III. 


The Tract occupied (>y the Course qf the River Indi's and its prin- 
cipal Brancha : xvilb the adjacent Countries on both Sides, from 
the Mountains o/’Cabul and Cashcak, to the Cities f/AciiA and 

Ac I AIK RE. 


ir*f^ 

1 HIS part coinprelicnds in general the sou balls or provinces of 
Cabul, Cashmere, Lahore, Moultuu, and Sindy ; witfi tlic northern 
parts of Agimcrc, and the western parts of Agra and Delhi : and 
is about 7, <50 B. miles in length from NE toSW; and from 7,70 
to 3,70 in width. It is bounded on the cast by mount Sowalic, 
and by an imaginary line drawn from Hurdvvar to Agra ; on the 
south by the great road leading from Agra to Agimcrc, and by tlie 
river Fuddar ; on the west, by the Arabian sea, and Persia ; and on 
the north by Balk, Badakshan, and Cashgar. But as the original 
map of Ilindoostaii is not extended so far to the N and N W as 
thc.se limitH imjdy ; and as much valuable information concerning 
this tract, has Itccn communicated .since the publication of the 
first edition of this work ; an appeitdagc to tine original map, 
on a similar scale, is here given. To this the reader is referred for 
an explanation of what belongs generally to Hindoostan, in this 
Section ; as well as to another, on a smaller scale, for its connexion 
with Persia and Tartary. 

Delhi, the nominal 'Capital of Hindoostan at and ||he 

actual capital 'duFlhg the gresitest: ^paFt of'.the Ma- 

homt^lan' conquest, b^’ observattons of 

latitude and longitudeVy^hliiit/'dfe^^ accord both with the 
and with the, popular estimation of its distance, from the 
,ii^m points in the surveydi tract, mentioned in the last Sec^km. 

IV . 
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We first hear of Delhi, as the capital of Hindoostan, about the 
year isoo. It is reported to have been founded by Dclu,'* about 
300 years before our aera ; and I believe should properly be written 
Dehly. Although a more extensive and populous city than Agrti, 
it was not so well built. Shah Jehan, grandson of Acbar, and fa- 
ther of Aurungzebe, made this city his residence, and directed it 
to be called Shahjehanabad ; and by this kind of vanity, it liap- 
pens, that most of the Indian cities have a plurality of names : a 
practice very common in Hindoostan ; to the utter confusion of 
historic records, and no lefs injustice to the original foimdcrs. 

It is difficult to ascertain the true measure of extent of this city, 
which was said to contain, during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, two millions of inhabitants. It is certain, that the account 
given by Bernier, who had good opportunities of being well in- 
formed, and who deserves the greatest credit for veracity, docs not 
justify so high a calculation of its inhabitants. His account was 
indeed WTitten in 1663, only four years after the accession of Au- 
rungzebe: and it is well known that under his reign, both the em- 
pire and capital were greatly augmented. Bernier, I sa}% esti- 
mated the circumference of Delhi at three leagues only, reckon- 
ing what was within the fortifications; besides whicli, he describes 
several suburbs, but altogether, no extraordinary extent for a ca- 
pital city in India. He describes Agra as being considerably larger. 
After the plunders aiid mafsacres that it has been subject to, since 
the decline and downfall of the Mogul empire, we may expect it 
to be reduced very low ; and accordingly, it is spoken of by lutt: 
travellers as a city of moderate extent; and even for an b-.dian city, 
very ill built. 

Claud Boudier found the latitude of Delhi to be 28" 37'; and its 
longitude 77" 40'. A MS. map communicated by my friend Mr. 
Hastings, and which includes some principal roads in the Dooab, 

* Ferishta. T5je Ayh Acbaree kys tlutt ili!6 ancteftt rtame of Ddhi, was ijitk-rinit. 
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boLwccn Furruckabad, Matura, Anopeslieer, and Dellii; gives 51 
G. miles of westing from Anopeslieer, the nearest point in the 
Bengal sarvey, to Delhi; and i6‘ of northing; and this agrees per- 
fedly with i-he observation of longitude, and comes within one mi- 
nute of tb.o latitude. Delhi is also .}o computed cofscs from Ram- 
gaut, another point in the survey : but this would place it four 
miles further 1 3 the east tlian the observation gives. It is placed 
accortf'ig to t^ie result of the observation, and the distance from 
A’ioru’.siner. 

Beyond Delhi, westwards, there are no points determined ma- 
ihcr.jatieally, by which the length and direction of the routc.s can 
be ascertained with such c.xactiic;s a ■ on tlie ca.st of tliis poijit : but 
we arc left to roly cither on the repoits (d'eompuied dislance.s ; or 
of measured ones, wltcrc, for want of a knowledge of their in- 
flexions, we can only ajiproxiinatc the <jimntity of llie direct dis- 
tance, by the ap]>lication of a general rule, or canon. I'o the 
list of data, however, must be added the latitudes and longitudes 
ofthc tables of Naserkddin and Uluo Bkk: ; wiiich although per- 
fectly satisructory, as they respect the wliole interval between 
Syi'li atid India, do not always agree in particulars. But we shall 
Ihid them accord with tlieg’eographical construction, in a siifficicJit 
nmnbcj' of points, to satisfy the reader that there is no violent dls- 
agixvnur.t in the chain of positions. 

Hirhiial is the lirsi capital point, beyond Delhi, that I have any 
good aiuhority fur placing. In poittt of general situation, it is 
iiboiit midway between Delhi and Lahore. By tlic lavour of my 
friend Col. Policr, I am poisefsed ofa map of the countries situated 
between the upper part of the course of the Ganges, and the rivers 
of Punjab ; and between the northern hills, and the road leading 
from Delhi to Batnir. This map was constructed by an European 
gentleman, whose name I am unacquainted with; but Col. Polier 
afsurcs me that tlie routes between Delhi and Sirhind were drawn 
from the gentleman's own observations on the spot: and this part 
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is particularly distinguislicd from tlic rest, which were drawn on 
the authority of others; but which are, notwithstanding, the best 
of their kind, as far as I have had an opportunity of chocking them 
The scale is in cofses, of which the author allows 65^,3 * between 
Agra and Delhi ; which interval, on the authority of Capt. Rey- 
nolds, I have taken at 98,3 G. miles of direct distance; and by 
this proportion, the cofses of the map are to be reckoned at 42,3 
to a degree. (See page 5.) 

In the map, the bearing of Sirhind from Delhi, is N 33° 15' W ; 
the distance lo^-f of the abovementioned cofses: by which Sirhind 
falls in lat. 30° 41' 30" ; Ion. 1“ 34' W from Delhi ; or from 
Greenwich, 76° 6 '. Its latitude is unluckily omitted in the printed 
copies of the Ayin Acbaree ; but as a presumptive proof of the 
truth of its parallel, Shahabad, in the province of Sirhind, falls 
by construction in 30® 13'; and Thaiiasair (or Tannasar) in 30®; 
which are given at 30“ 12', and 30® 10', respectively, in the Ayin 
Acbaree. And what, moreover, I consider as an irrefragable proof 
of the general accuracy of the position, is, that Mustaphabad, 
which stands in Col. Polier's map at 42 cofses from Sirhind, to- 
wards Hurdwar, is by Bernoulirs account (Vol. I. p. 146, 147) 
46 cofses from Hurdwar : by which the interval between Sirhind 
and Hurdwar should be 88 cofses : and it is actually 90 by the 
construction. 

Sirhind is a very ancient city ; but like most of the Indian cities, 
has greatly declined. Between it and Delhi, are extensive plains, 
within which are situated the towns of Panniput, and Carnawl, 
famous for great battles, both in ancient and modern times.*| The 
reason of it is, obviously, the nature of the country ; a vast plain, 

• Tlievenot says that thea- are 69 or 70 turrets (i. c. mile-sloues) between the two 
places; and indeed, the distance is ordifl.irily reckoned 70, to 71 cofses. Lieut. William 
Stewart, a gentleman of considerable merit, and whose ingenuity, ponievoraace, and zeal, 
are Ekeiy to promote the interests of geography, measured the road distance, and found it to 
be ij7,| statute miles between Agra and Delhi. If 71 cofses were reckoned on the same 
road, each commoti cofs would be 1,94 B. miles, of road distance. 

f The computations vary from 99 to xo$ cofses. 

t Near to Tannasar and the lake Koorkhet, places of Hindoo worship, is the scene of the 
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situated at the mouth of a pafs: for such the country immediately 
on the west of Delhi may be considered to be, shut up by the 
mountainous and close country of Mewat and Agimere on the one 
hand, and by the Jumnah river on the other: and whether Delhi, 
Agra, or Canoge, was the capital, this was the road to it from 
Tartary and Persia, the original countries of the conquerors of 
Hindoostan. 

The course of the Jumnah river, above Delhi, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the hills, is determined by Col. Polices map ; as are 
most of tlie positions in that part of the Dooab and they accord 
generally with the notices in Bernoulli. The site of the very an- 
cient city of Husteenapour, is, by this map, and by the report of 
M. Bernoulli, near the western bank of tlie Ganges, 38 G. miles 
below Hurdwar, and on tlie north-east of Delhi. The Dooab 
appears to grow much narrower as it approaches the hills. Capt. 
Kirkpatrick informs us, that the province of Doon, or Down, 
occupies the space at the foot of the mountains that extend from 
the Ganges to the Jumnah ; and that its length is only 20 cofscs : 
that is, royal cofses of 2| B. miles, and upwards. Mr. Forster's 
route lay within the mountains, and his report corresponds nearly 
witli this; so that 40 or 41 G. miles, in direct distance, is the ut- 
most that can be allowed for the breadth of the Dooab, in this 
place : and it being so much wider below, the course of the Jum- 
nah within the mountains must be from NE to S W: and it is 
indeed highly probable, that it should run nearly at right angles 
with the line of direction of the mountains, as they rise above one 
another in a series of ridges ; of which the highest appears to be 
the snowy one, lying behind Sirinagur, If the Jumnali springs 
from the south side of this ridge, its course would be limited to 
about 00 miles, from its source to its entry on the plains. It 

war of tlie Maii ab arvt (an episode of which has been lately translated from the original 
Saiiscrit:^ by Mr. Wilkins)# so that thb ground# which is not for from Cariuwl and Paimi- 
put, has been the scene of war in all ages; poetically, as well as historically* 

# See an explanation of the term Booab, m the Introduction, page cxvi* , 
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is singular that no notice should be taken of tlie place of its source, 
in the Ayin Acbaree ; when those of the rivers of the Panjab arc 
so particularly described. But the Fanjab rivers all spring from 
the south-west of the snowy ridge: and may we not conclude 
from this silence, and from the bulk of the Jumnah where Mr. 
Forster crofsed it (for he found it as wide as the Ganges, wilhiii 
the hills; and this he states to be qoo yards), that it really has a 
more distant source ; for the Setlege at Bullauspour was only half 
the width of the Jumnah ? 

Between Caniawl and Sirhind, four streams, or rivers, crofs the 
great road. Two of them aretheCaggar (or Kcnkcr), and the 
Sursooty (or Sereswatty), and the others have no names in the 
MS. maps. The first is taken notice of in the Ayin Acbarce, as 
one of the lefser streams in the soubah of Delhi ; and as pafsing 
on the west of Tannasar, a celebrated place of Hindoo worship. 
The second pafses between Umballa and Sirhicid; and the rest 
between the two first- mentioned ones. It is probable, from cir- 
cumstances, that there may be others, although decined too in.sig- 
nificant to merit notice. All these streams run to the south, or 
south-west ; and probably mix either with the Indus, or Piuldar: 
though I formerly supposed them to run to the S E into the Jum- 
nah. I had also, with M. D'Anville, supposed the Caggar to be 
the llesudrus of Pliny ; situated half 'way between the Hyphasis 
and Jomanes: but having now discovered the Beyah to be the 
river meant by the ancient Hyphasis, there can be no difliculty in 
pronouncing the Setlege, or Suttuluz, to be the Hesudrus ; as it 
answers in point of proportional distance. 

It appears from Ferishta (Dowc I. 329), that onthc west of Sir- 
hind, a small rivulet named Selima, ran to the south, towards 
Sunnam, or Soonam (a well-known place, about 60 miles to the 
S'W of Sirhind): pofsibly this may be the same with the Jidger, 
often mentioned by Ferishta; and which may be referred to this 
quart^jr. And asFerose drew a canal from the Setlege to the 'Jidger, 
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one might expect those rivers to lie next each other, of course. 
What farther strengthens this opinion, in my mind, is, that Fe- 
rose is said to have turned a larger rivulet, that originally ran in- 
to tlie Setlege, into a smaller one (the Seiima) that ran towards 
Sunnara (Dowe L 329). I should almost conclude, that the ca- 
nal from the Setlege, led into these confluent waters. Before we 
proceed finally to attempt the description of the courses of the fa- 
mous canals ofFerose, it will be necefsary to fix, as geographical 
points, the places near to which the canals are supposed to pafs. 

Sainanah, or Semana, a town of some note, is placed on the au- 
thority of Col. Polier’s map, about S by W 40^- G. miles from Sir- 
hind. Samanah is of considerable importance to the geographical 
construction ; it being the first poijit that can be recognized in the 
marcli of Tamerlane’s army, after that conqueror left Balnir. She- 
refeddln reckons it 32 cofses from Panniput; and in Col, Policr’s 
map it is about 30. It is situated in the circar of Sirhind ; and is 
bordered on the south by Hifsar, which has for its capital Hifsar 
Ferozch, celebrated on occasion of its being founded by Sultan 
Ferose III. as well as for its canals: for the country between Delhi 
and the Panjab, being scantily supplied with water, the Empe- 
ror Ferose III. undertook the noble as well as useful task of sup- 
plying it better ; and at the same time meant to apply the water 
so furnished to the purposes of navigation. Capt. Kirkpatrick’s 
friendly and well-directed attention has enabled me to give a ge- 
neral idea of Ferose’s plan : although certain parts of it are yet ob- 
scure, for want of knowing how to apply the names of the rivers, 
and water courses, mentioned in Ferishta. 

The position of -Hifsar Ferozch, is clearly to be collected from 
Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. afsisted by Col. Polier’s, and Bernoulli's 
notices. According to Bernoulli, Hifsar is 60 cofses to the west- 
ward of Delhi: and it is also 40 from Sarsa, E S E, according to 
Kirkpatrick. Sarsa appears also in Poller's map, at 98 cofses 
from Delhi ; which will be found to agree, considering that Hifsar 
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lies out of the direct line. Kirkpatrick also makes it to be 8c 
common cofses from the outlet of the canal, that leads from the 
Jumnahjby Sufedoon, to Hifsar ; and Sufedoon being 30 royal cos- 
sesfrom that outlet, the complement, equal to 54 G. miles, should 
be the distance of Hifsar from Sufedoon. And this last place is 
marked in Polier^s map, at 20 G. miles W. by S from Panniput. 

Hansi, a town whose proximity to Hifsar, has occasioned the 
latter to be often named Hansi-Hijsar, lies on the canal from the 
Jumnah, at 10 cofses from Hifsar, to the N E. This place is also 
18 from Mahim ; 30 from Dadari ; both which places appear in 
Col. Polier's map. Arid Hansi, thus placed, adds confirmation to 
the position of Hifsar ; for according to a map communicated by 
Col. Murray, Hansi ought to stand 8 or 5 cofses SW of Jind, or 
Juneed ; and this is the position that Hansi actually takes in Col. 
Polier's map, when placed as above, in respect to Mahim and 
Dadari. 

Again, Capt. Kirkpatrick gives the distance of Hansi from Ba- 
liadernagur {11 cofses W of Delhi), circuitously through Hoh- 
tiik and Mahim, at 4,6 j cofses; or at 57.! from Delhi. And tlicse 
places being also in Col. Polier’s map, we are enabled to ascertain 
the direct distance, by allowing for the inflexions of tlie road, by 
its pafsing through those places. 

Hifsar being thus satisfactorily placed, I proceed to the account 
of it, and of its canals. The site of this city and fortrels was ori- 
ginally occupied by two villages, named Great and Little Luddas ; 
they stood in the midst of a sandy desert, and were so ill supplied 
with water, that it was sold to the travellers who pafsed this way 
from Persia to Delhi, It was to remedy this defect in the city 
which Ferose proposed to build here, that lie caused canals to be 
drawn to it, as we have seen above. The city and fortreft were 
built of stone, brought from the neighbouring hills of Nosa, or 
Loosa ; and they were completed in two years and a half ; all the 
omrahs afsisting in the work. 
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It appears, that previous to the building of Hifsar, Ferosc had 
made a canal from the Jnmnah, near the northern hills, to Siife- 
doon, a royal hunting place ; for the purpose of supplying it with 
water. Sufedoon is about 20 G. miles to the westward, or W by 
S, of Panniput. This canal was in length 30 royal cofses, or full 
60 G. miles; and it pafsed by Carnawl and Toghlukpour. After 
the foundations of Hifsar were laid, he drew two principal canals 
to it ; one of which was a prolongation of the canal of Sufedoon, 
the whole extent of which was then 80 (common) cofscs, or about 
114 G. miles. Perhaps it may be proper in this place to mention, 
that Shah Jehan, about the year 1626’, not only repaired and 
cleansed that part of the canal between the hills and Sufedoon, but 
prolonged it, by anew cut, to Delhi; an additional length of full 
6'o G. miles ; and this prolongation obtained the name of Nebr 
Behisbl, or the canal of Paradise. 

The other principal canal, was drawn from the Sctlege river, 
to Hifsar Feroseabad, The outlet and course of tliis canal is not 
so clearly defined as the other : Capt. Kirkpatrick, to whom I am 
indebted for the information concerning Hifsar and its canals, had 
it from a history of Ferose, written by Sbumse Seraje, soon after 
the death of that great monarch, which happened in j 388 . Shumsc 
Suraje says, that the canal was made from the moiilb of ibe Seilege-z 
which Capt. Kirkpatrick concludes to mean the confluence of 
that river with the Bey ah : for, after the meeting of those rivers 
at Ferosepour, the name of Setlege is no more heard of (above 
Moultan at least), that of Kerab being the name of the confluent 
waters. And this would seem to be corroborated by Ferishta, who 
says, that in the year 1355, Ferose went to Debalpour, where 
he made a canal of 100 miles in length, from Setlege to the 
Jidger (Dowe, vol. L p. 327). Concerning the identity of the Jid- 
^er, I have before exprefsed an opinion (page 70) : conceiving 
it to be a stream that ran by Sirhind and Soonam. What follows 
in Ferishta, as translated by Dowe, I confefs I do not well com- 

L 
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prehend. “ He j^Ferose^ drew soon after, a canal from the C’ag“ 
” gar, pafsing by the ■walls of Sirsutti, and joined it to the river of 
“ Kera ; upon which he built a city, named after him Fero.seabad. 
“ This city he watered with another canal from the Jumnah. 
“ These public works were of prodigious advantage to the adja- 
“ cent countries, by supplying them with water for their lands, 
“ and with a commodious water-carriage from place to place.” 
It may, pofsibly, be a jumble of two sentences, which related to 
different cities, together : the river Kera, and Feroseabad, may 
relate to the city of Ferosepour, at the conflux of the Setlege and 
Beyah: and the canal from the Jumnah, to Feroseabad, a city 
founded by Ferose, in the vicinity of old Delhi. Capt. Kirkpa- 
trick remarks an obscurity in the text of Ferishta in this place. 

I confefs I have a different idea of the course of the western 
canal, from that derived from the words of Shumse Surajc ; and 
should suppose the outlet of it, from the Setlege, was nearer to 
Ludhana than to Ferosepour ; because, ist. Considering the course 
of the Setlege, the level of the country betVv'ecn it and the Cag- 
gar, or the Jidger, would be against a canal cut from Ferose- 
pour ; especially when the waters were low. ed. I am informed 
by Col. Polier, that the lands between the Setlege and Batnir lie 
very high, in the nature of an elevated plain ; so that water is 
only to be had from exceeding deep wells : the nature of such a 
country is consequently against a canal on a level section. And, 
3d. The rivers Setlege and Caggar diverge in their courses to sucli 
a degree, that the extent of a canal, in the lower part, would be 
almost double the length required. 

But although the precise geography of these canals may not be 
understood, we can be under no difficulty concerning the general 
scope of Ferose's design ; which was to distribute water tlirough 
a large extent of dry, sterile country, with a view to fertilize it ; 
and also for the purposes of water carriage. That he in a great 
degree, accomplished the forniir.) appears by the account of Shumse 
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Suraje; the substance of which is communicated by Capt. Kirk- 
Patrick but concerning the latter, we have no other information 
than that contained in the above quotation from Ferishta. Neither 
the breadth, or the depth of the large canals, are mentioned by 
either historian. That which conducted the water from the hills 
to Sufedoon, is said to be about four yards in breadth. 

Whether this grand design of Ferose's was completely executed, 
I have no means of knowing. Probably, as \vc have heard so little 
of the western canal, it might never have been rendered adequate 
to the purposes of navigation. Had it been completed, it must 
have ranked with the greatest work.s of tliis kind : we should then 
have seen two capital rivers, which traverse a large part of southern 
Asia, which enter the sea at tlie distance of 1500 British miles asun- 
der, and which stretch out their arm.s, as it were, to meet each 
other, united by art ; and tliose, by nature, to a third ; so as to 
form an iminterruptcd inland navigation from the frontiers of 
China to Uiose of Persia ! 

The distance between the navigable parts of the .lumnah and 
Setlege, is about 105 G. miles, in a direct line: but according to 
Ferose's plan, it might be 240. It appears that one of the branches 
of the eastern canal led into the Jumnah at Kungipara. 

I’he length of this difsertation on the canals of Fero.se, may 
pofsibly appear tedious to many ; but improvements of this kind 
occur so seldom in the history of Hindoostan, where barbarous 
conquests and mafsacres are oftentimes the principal subject, that 
they are dwelt on with pleasure whenever they appear; and we 

^ Besides tlie main canals tlmt have been mentioned, it seems that several others wereenf, 
which miited them in different parts, and in different directions. The banks* both of the 
main canals and their branches, were covered with towns: such as Jimeed (the Jind of Fo- 
licr’s map), Dhataret, Hansi, and Ta^hiukpour. Fcrose> by sanction of a decree of the 
ca/x*cs, assembled for the pur^se, levied a tenth of the produce of the lands fertilized by 
these canals ; which he applied, together with the revenue yielded by the lands newly brought 
into ciiitivaiioi), to charitable uses* The lands of Ferozeh, which before had produced but 
one scanty harvest, now produced two abundant ones, 

; This circar (Hiisar-Ferozeh), ever since the conquest of Hindoostan by the Moguls, has 
constituted the personal estate of the heif-appamiit of the empire, 

[Cifpi. Kirkpairkk^s Am\] 
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ivave only to regret on tlie present occasion, that the description 
of them is so obscure. 

Batnir, or Batnair, is the extreme point westwards, in Col. 
Polier’s map. This is a most useful point in the geography of 
Tamerlane’s march from the Panjab ; being the intermediate and 
only point between Adjodin and Samanah. How its position, 
which is 30 G. miles N N W from Sarsa, and 73 south-westward 
from Samanah, was obtained, we are not told : however, it will 
be found to accord with the march of Tamerlane ; and may there- 
fore be supposed to rest on the authority of the computed dis- 
tances from Samanah and Sarsa, to Batnir, and may be the result 
of recent inquiries. 

Colonel James Browne informs us, that Batnir is also called Ba- 
tinda, by the people of the Panjab ; and that it is situated in a 
country famous for pastures, and fine horses. On the W and N 
W, lies the desert described by Slierefeddin ; and which appears 
to extend to the borders of the Setlege. 

Sursooty must stand on the N W of Hifsar ; and east by south 
from Batnir: for it was at the end of Tamerlane’s third march 
from Batnir towards Samanah ; and yet was four marches from 
the latter ; whence, by the direct distance between Batnir and 
Samanah, which is only 73 G. miles, Tamerlane’s march must 
make a deep curve to the cast, or SE: for two of the seven 
marches are said to amount to 33 cofses ; and as he had only horse 
with him, the remainder were probably longer than ordinary 
marches. A MS. map describes the junction of the Sursooty and 
Caggar rivers : probably this junction is formed above Sursooty 
town ; for Tamerlane had not crofsed the Caggar when at Siir- 
sooty ; and the Sursooty river lay beyond the Caggar. I conclude, 
therefore, that the town of Sursooty stood on the banks of the 
confluent rivers; perhaps nearly equidistant from Hilsar and Bat- 
nir, and little more from Samanah. Tamerlane's invasion was 
ajjout 4^ years posterior to the time of Ferose's improvements ; 
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but Sherefeddin is silent on the subject ; from all which I conclude 
that the fort of Ferozeh, to which Tamerlane came the sd day 
from Batnir, cannot on any account be that of Hifsar-Ferozeh. 

On the west of Hifsar and Batnir, our knowledge, both geo- 
graphical and political, is very much confined. Timur's (or Ta- 
merlane's) route from Moultan to Batnir, the course of the Caar- 
gar river, and the road from Agimere to Jefselmere, is all that 
'ive have towards filling up so large a void. The first is from 
Sherefeddin ; the others from Mr. Hastings's, and Col. Pophain s 
MS. maps. 

The common boundaries of Agimere, Delifi, and Moultan, wc 
have no means of ascertaining : nor is the Ayin Acbaree particular 
enough on this subject, to lend any afsistancc towards it. 

Mewat, or the hilly tract lying on the west of the Jumnah, be- 
tween the parallels of Agra and Delhi, as well as the northern 
and eastern parts of Agimere, which are mountainous also, have 
their geography much improved by the MS. maps communicated 
by Mr. Hastings, and Col. Popham. There is little to be said on 
the subject of the construction of these parts. Agimere, which is 
the primary point that determines the parallel and scale of the 
w'estern parts, will be discufsed in the next Section, to which it 
properly belongs : the positions on the north and east of it, arc 
taken chiefly from the MSS. just mentioned. 

Jaepoiir, or Jaynagur, the capital of one of the Rajpoot princes in 
the eastern quarter of Agimere, has its longitude given by Claud 
Boudier, at 76" p', or < 1 ^ 19' west from the city of Agra. All the 
MS. maps that I have consulted, place it very differently : and I 
find I cannot allow a greater difference than 1° 55', without re- 
jecting the scales of all the MS. maps ; which, as they are formed 
from the difference of latitude, would be absurd. Perhaps the 
numbers in Claud Boudier's table, are not right: M. D’Anville 
has them at 76" 5' in the Eclaircifsemens, which is still wider from 
plBBiPSiEtjr,' 



It appears b}; jVL D’Aiiville, that the rajah of Jaepour (by name 
Jefsing) had erected two observatories, one in his newly built ca- 
pital of Jaepour (which is about a league from Umbeer, or Am- 
becr, the ancient capital), the other in one of the suburbs of 
Delhi. Father Claud Boudier, at the rajah's request, visited the 
former of these observatories about tbe year 1732 ; and I tliink it 
probable that we are indebted to the rajah's afsistance for some 
others of the observations made by Claud Boudier ; particularly 
those at Agra and Delhi. The latitude of Jaepour is 26’“ and 
M, D'Anville, in his Anti quite Geograpbique eh 1 ‘ hide, reckons it 
,50 leagues from Delhi, which accords well with my idea of the 
distance between them. 

The MS. maps which I have mentioned as being communicated 
by Mr. Hastings and Col. Popham, together with others for- 
merly in the pofsefsioii of Col. Muir, and since his death* oblig- 
ingly communicated by my friend Mr. Bensley, of the East-India 
Direction, are corrected in bearing and scale by the primary points 
of Agra, Delhi, and Agimcrc; but only a very trifling alteration 
was required. It may be observed, in respect of tlic new matter 
contained in tlicsc communications, that a great nura!)er oi‘ places 
appear, tliat were familiar to us, as w'cll in the history of former 
times, as in the account of recent transactions; but which we 
could not, heretofore, refer even to any general situation in a 
map. Still, however, much is wanting to render in any degree 
perfect, the geography of the tract in questioji, both as to mathe- 
matical exactnefs, and to relative description : in particular the la- 
titudes and longitudes of such places, as from their being a kind 
of centre, from which a number of roads ifsuc, may be regarded 
Q.S primary points, in the geographical construction. Until these 
arc procured, we must be coiitent to remain in igiioranee con- 

* It is probable that flic severe indl-posbion to which Col. Muir was cmistautty siibieci, 
from the moment of bis arrival, to the time of his tieath, left him no leisure to recollect Vliat 
such materials were in his pofsefsioii. This excellfiit officer, and most worthy ciiaraciti-, 
died in 1786. 
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cerning many curious particulars of Indian geography ; and satisfy 
ourselves with having the situations of places that are the most 
interesting, either from having been the subjects of history, or as 
being connected with the politics of the present times. 

Lahore is the next point, in order. This is a city of high anti- 
quity in the Panjab, and is situated on the great road leading from 
Delhi to Persia, and Samarcand. For its geographical position, I 
have both its latitude and longitude from the tables of Ulug Beig, 
and Nasereddin ; and also a great number of itineraries and other 
notices, respecting the roads between it and Sirhind. But some of 
the itineraries are defective, through omifsions ; others too obscure 
to be followed throughout. However, by a careful analyzatioii of 
the particulars of each, and by a comparison of the corresponding 
articles throughout, it appears that 93 cofses of the common kind, 
may be taken for the distance of Lahore from Sirhind, by the road 
of Ludhana and Sultanpour, which is supposed to be the direct 
one. And of these, 52 are to be reckoned between Sirhind and 
Sultanpour; 41 between the latter and Lahore. 

A Persian MS, map of the Panjab (of which more will be said 
in the sequel) gives for the distance of Rahoon from Lahore, 74 
cofses: and Rahoon being 23 from Sirhind, by the road of Ma- 
chiawara, (Bernoulli, Vol. I. p. 113, 146) this account allows gjS 
cofses. 

In the Ayin Acbarce, the number of cofses between the Panjab 
rivers (Vol. 11 . p. 132) is faulty in the particular between the 
Beah and Rauvee ; for no more than 17 are given, when most ac- 
counts allow more than 30 in the lino of the route, between Sul- 
tanpour and Lahore. Besides Firosepour, or Ferosepour, which lies 
at the conflux of the Beah and Setlege, and nearly opposite to La- 
hore, is 30 cofses from that city (Kirkp. MSS.). Mr Forster also al- 
lowed about 30 cofses from Ray Gaut on the Beali, to Bifsooly on the 
Rauvee. Pofsibly 37 might be meant, in the Ayin Acbaree, for the 
breadth of the space between the two rivers, directly acrofs : in which 



case Jio lei.s tiuiii ;>;j can well be allowed on so oblique a line as tlie 
road from Laliorc to Sirhind makes. And the space between the 
Bcah and Setlcge being 50 cofses in the same book, we have 77 for 
the two Doabehs, oi' space between the Raiivee and Setlcge : and if 
Machiuwara be the point reckoned to, on the latter, 14 more 
must be added to make up the distance to Sirhind (Bern. VoL L 
p. 14b'), and the sum total is 91.^ But laying no strefs on this 
la.st calculation, 1 shall consider the two former ones only. And it 
must be allowed that they come very near to each other ; the one 
being 93, the other 96' cofses; and the latter, the Rahoon road, 
is supposed to make a small angle or bend to the north, wliich 
would necefsarily make it longer than the road by Ludhana. 1 
should, however, had the difference 'been more considerable, give 
the preference to the result of the simple calculation, through Ra- 
lioon, to the compound one through Ludhana and Sultanpour ; 
as being in its nature left subject to error: but in effect, if we 
consider the quality of the materials, and the various channels 
through which they are transmitted to us, it may bo said, that all 
the different account.s, in a general view, corroborate, rather than 
contradict one another. 

Whether we take a mean of the two accounts, or allow two cofses 
for the bend in the Rahoon road, it will make only half a cofs dif- 
ference: and if the latter rule be followed, 94 will be tlie number; 
and these produce 3341- G. miles of direct distance; and allowing 
that the calculation was made from the suburbs of Lahore, i 33^;, or 
about 95 cofees, may be taken for the distance between Sirliijid and 
the cmitre of Lahore. If then 95 be added to 103, tlio distance of 
Sirhind from Delhi, the sum total will be 200 coftc.s : and it ap- 
pears that llievcnot reports this distance between Delhi and La- 
hore: some accounts reckon it so high as 205, 

* All the cofses of the Afm Acharcc are of the ok! staiidanl; that the coiiiinoii, or 
Hiiidoostaiiny cofs, such as- Acbar found m use when he ascended the tliwjie* Tim nm 
standard is indeed cfcsaibed in Voi* IL p, %tz; but Alml Faxil appears to have registtreci 
the dkeaiices and dimcnsiosis of provinces, in the Itinerary measure in coniiiion mt : iiad, Iw 
tloiic otherwise, he would have been ks$ iiuclligibk. 
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A table of distances, whicb is supposed to have received the 
sanction of official approbation, at a former period, at Delhi ; and 
which is calculated in royal or Shah Jchany cofses, is quite out, in 
the distance between Delhi and Lahore; for it allows only 105 
colses ; whereas 150 would have been nearer the truth. 

The latitude of Lahore is given by the Oriental tables, at 3 1 ° 50', 
Col. Polier's map makes its bearing from Sirhind W 41° 45' N, 
which would place Lahore 1032“ 12': but it must be observed, 
that the map is of too little authority in this part, to be implicitly 
followed. However, we may perceive what the idea of the author 
was ; and it affords a presumptive proof that Lahore is near tiio 
parallel of 32°.* The tables in the Ayin Acbaree (Vol. III. p. 35) 
place Sealkote in lat. 33° ; and by the construction it will be found 
at 53 minutes north of Lahore, Jhylum and Rotas are 33° 15' in 
the same tables ; and they appear to be from 66 to 6q minutes N 
of Lahore. These, indeed, point to a higher parallel than 32° for 
that of Lahore ; but I prefer the proper parallel afsigned to it in 
the Ayin Acbaree, and in the tables of Ulug Beig and Nasereddin ; 
that is, 31° 50'. 

If then we lay off 135^ G. miles to that parallel, Lahore will 
stand in longitude 73° 50' ; or 6“ 26'' W of Canoge. The difference 
of longitude between the same places being 6“ 30', in the same ta- 
bles, proves that Lahore occupies, in my construction, the place 
afsigned it by the Oriental geographers. It is also by the same 
tables, 24° 20' east of Casbin, or Kaswin ; and by M. Beauchamp's 
observation (in 1787), the difference is 24“ 16'. 

I have been thus particular on the subject of Lahore, because 
it forms a most capital point in this geography : for on it depend 
all the positions between Sirhind and Cabul- It is much to be re- 
gretted that we are not in pofeefsion of a good observation of lati- 


• Mr, Forster# who travelled from Loldong to'Jiimuioo# in 1783, gives a general idea of 
his course^ which was too far northward to allow of Lahore being to the sooth of the posi*^ 
tioja afsigned it VoL I* p» ztS,) 


M 
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tilde, taken there ; as well as its exact distance from Sirliind, or 
Delhi ; or both. 

Lahore was the residence of the hr.st Mahomedan con<perors 
of Hindoostan, before they established themselves in the central 
parts of the country. It owed its modern improvements, however, 
to Huraaioon, the father of Acbar, who made it his residence during 
a part of his troublesome reign. Thevenot says, that including tlie 
suburbs, it was 3 leagues in length at that period ; and, when he 
saw it, about the year i6’6'5, the city itself was above a league in 
extent. Jehanguire, son of Acbar, allowed the Portuguese to build 
a church there ; and some of its furniture remained at the time of 
Thevenot ’s visit. 

The Rauvee (the ancient Hydraotes) on which it is situated, is 
a noble river ; and by its navigable course, has a communication 
with the Indus and all its branches. The province, of whidi La- 
hore is the capital, is oftener named Panjab, than Lahore: however, 
Panjab being applied to a natural division of country, is applicable 
also, to part of Moultan. It is very extensive, and remarkably fer- 
tile; affording, in addition to all the necefsaries of life, wine, su- 
gars, and cotton wool ; the Ia.st of which supplied the manufac- 
tories of the province. There are also in the tract between the In- 
dus and Jhylum (or Behut), salt mines, wonderfully productive : 
and affording fragments of rock salt, hard enough to be formed into 
vefsels, &c, Gold (according to the Ayin Acbaree) was found in 
the channels of its rivers ; and the same is related of those of Ke- 
maoon, which proceed from the same ridge of mountains. Ice is 
brought from tlie northern mountains, to Lahore, and sold there 
all the year. The famous avenue of shady trees, so much spoken 
of by the early Indian travellers, began at Lahore, and extended 
to Agra, near 500 English miles. Lahore is now the capital of 
the Seiks, a new power, whose name, even as a sect, was hardly 
known, until the rapid decline of the Mogul's empire, in the pre- 
sent century. 
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The next place, in point of consequence to the construction of 
this part of the map, is Attock, a city and fortrefs on the eastern 
bank of the Indus, and built by Acbar in the year 1581. We shall 
have occasion to speak on the subject of its historical importance 
hereafter. The position of this place is collected from various au- 
thorities. Unluckily its latitude is omitted in the Ayin Acbaree: 
and it can only be collected generally from that of the places lying 
on each side of it ; and on the road pafsing through it from La- 
hore to Cabul: that is, Paishawur on the one, and Rotas, Jhylum, 
aiid Sealkote on the other. From these, as well as the distance of 
Attock from Jummoo, from Bheerah, and from Cashmere, re- 
spectively; it may be clearly inferred, that Attock is above the 
33d degree, by several minutes. Paishawur is given at 33° 35'; 
Rotas and Jhylum at 33° 15' ; and Sealkote at 33“ ; as we have 
said before : and Attock lies in the direct road from Paishawur to 
the other three places. Another proof is, that the shortest road 
from Lahore to Cabul, that is, the direct line between the two, 
is through Bungush, which lies to the south of Attock : and the 
pafs of Deenkote, over the Indus, to Bungush, lies above the pa- 
rallel of 32° and a half, and is supposed to be 30 miles below, or 
to the S of Attock : of course Attock should be above the parallel 
of 33®. We shall enter more particularly into this subject, when 
we have discufsed its longitude. 

With respect to the longitude of Attock from Lahore, we re- 
ceive very capital afsistance from the invaluable communications 
of Capt. Kirkpatrick, who has collected from various Persian 
MSS. and histories, the registers of the actual measured distances, 
as taken by the orders of the Emperors Acbar, Shah Jehan, and 
others, on the great roads from the city of Lahore, Cabul, Ghiz- 
ni, Candahar, and Moultan; and back tp Lahore again; as well 
as those between Cashmere and the cities of Lahore and Attock, 
respectively; and between Cabul, Balk, and Bamian; besides 
many other portions of dilFerent roads, too tedious to mention. 

M a 
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These road measures, it is true, cannot be applied to geographi- 
cal purposes with critical exactness; but as an approximation to 
the horizontal distance may be obtained by an allowance for the 
inflexions of the roads, founded on experience, and applied with 
the requisite attention to the nature of the country ; which Capt. 
Kirkpatrick has enabled us to do ; such materials must at least be 
superior to computed distances, resting on the vague report, or 
on the judgment of an individual. 

But these measurements being sot forth without any intimation 
concerning their direction, as it respects the points of the compafs, 
we have been necefsitated to call in other aids ; since the latitudes 
are seldom given ; or if given at all, not with the re(iuisitc exact- 
nefs. We shall now proceed to set forth those authorities on whicli 
the longitude of Attock rests, in respect of Lahore; in order to 
which, we must first establish the intermediate position of Rotas. 

The principal, or most frequented road from Laliore to Attock, 
is by Rotas; and it makes a deep bend to the north, although the 
bearing between the two is nearer N W by W. The reason may 
be, to avoid as much as pofsiblc the rugged and hilly tract of .Ioud, 
through whicli the direct road by Bheerah leads. That the Rotas 
road takes the bend aboveraentioned, is proved by several circum- 
stances: :ist. The latitudes of Rotas, Jhylum, and Scalkotc. 
2d. The proximity of Rotas to Bember, well known to lie north 
of Lahore, and in the direct road to Cashmere, which also lies 
north of Lahore, sd. The great length of the road by Rotas, 
compared with that by Bheerah. 4th. The Persian map of the 
Fanjab places Rotas about N 37" W from I.ahore, and Jummoo 
N 10 E (as nearly as the angles can be measured on such kind 
of map); that is, the angle subtended by the two, is 47 degrees. 
Now we sliali hereafter prove, by the distance between Sirhind, 
Bifsooly, and Jummoo, that this last place is really about N by E 
from Lahore; and its distance, in the map of Panjab, is 50 cofscs. 
And as we collect from Sherefeddin, that Timur marched 33 
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cofses between Juramoo and the Behut river, the distance of Rotas 
from that river, added to the other, agrees to an angle of about 
43 degrees ; and may be deemed, at least, a strong presumptive 
proof, that Rotas bears about N W by N from Lahore. 5th. Seal- 
kote, which lies 10 cofses from Jummoo, in the road to Lahore, 
is 4, marches distant from the river Jhylum, near the town of that 
name. These marches were made by the Emperor Baber, and 
are reported by Capt. Kirkpatrick: they may be taken at 44 G. 
miles direct distance, reckoning the mean march at 14 B. miles, 
by the road ; or 1 1 G. miles direct. 

The distance of Rotas from Lahore, is very correctly given by 
Capt. Kirkpatrick, at 41 royal cofses (or those of Shah Jehan) of 
4995 y^rds each, and allowing 1 in 9 for the winding in ordinary 
cases,* each cofs, in horizontal or direct distance, will be equal to 
2,0214 G. miles; or 2q,68 such cofses will be equal to a degree. 
Forty-one cofses then, are equal to nearly 83 G. miles, when the 
general direction of the road does not undergo a change ; but here 
we have evidence that it changes at the crofsing-place of the Chu- 
naub river, 23 cofses from Lahore ; and the lofs of distance, by the 
angle, may reduce that of Rotas to 8i|’:' and Rotas will then stand 
in lat. 32° 58', instead of 33° 15' of the tables: provided Lahore be 
in 31“ 50', as we have reason to believe. 

The town of Gujerat lies on the Rotas road, between the Chu- 
naub and Jhylum, at four or five miles from the former. Purchas 
(Vol. 1. p. 434) says, that Beraber is 16 cofses N or N E from Gu- 
jerat ; and as Attock is reckoned 138 such cofses from Lahore, 16 
would produce G. miles: and Bember being 33 Acbaree 
cofses, f on a bearing of N, a little W from Lahore, this appears 
consistent, and regulates the connexion of the two roads which 
lead to Attock and Cashmere respectively. It must be noted, that 

_ • Or, in other words, the distance by the road is allowed to be one-eighth more than the 
direct distance. 

t These are of 4757 yards each, and, with an allowance for the windings of the road, are 
taken at 1,925 G, miles each ; or 31,16 are equal to a degree. [Kirhp, MSS,} 



these roads are common for tlio first lo^ royal cofscs; when the 
Bember road turns to the right, crofsing the Chunaub at a ferry, 
six miles farther from Lahore than that which leads to Rotas ; by 
wiiich we ascertain that the Chunaub has a S W course here ; as 
indeed it appears to have all the way from Kishtewar, near its 
fountains, to tlie Indus. 

From Rotas to Atlock the measured distance is 4,3 royal cofscs, 
of 87 G. miles, in direct distance. The bearing is a little to the 
west of north by circumstances; for Paishawur is 10 minules to 
the N of Rotas, in the tables, and Attock lies to the E by S, or 
E S E, of Paishawur, about 34, G. miles. The relative position.s 
of these places, which affect those of Hufsan Abdal and Cashmere, 
depend on the following data : 

Ml. Forster crofted the Indus at Bazaar, 10 cofses above, or 
to the north-eastward of Attock. From Bazaar to Paishawur, he 
estimated at 2^ coftes, W by S; according to which, Attock should 
bear from Paishawur about E by S, distant 24, coftes (common). 
Capt. Kirkpatrick’s report is royal coftes, or nearly 32 G. 
miles ; and allowing the bre^adth of the Indus, and to llie centre 
of each city, probably 34 may be reckoned ; which will approach 
nearly to 24 cofees. But it would appear by the construction, 
that Paishawur should bear rather to the w'cst, than W by S, from 
Bazaar; and then Attock will be ESE, instead of EbyS, from 
the former. 

In adjusting the latitudes of Attock atid Paishawur, regard is 
to be had to the discordancy between the difference of latitude de- 
duced from the tables, and that arising from the construction be- 
tween Lahore, Rotas, Sealkote, &c. We have before ob.served 
(page 85), that Lahore being in ,70b Rotas falls by construc- 
tion in lat. 32° 58', which is 17 minutes S of its latitude in the 
tables. Then, as we have no rule for correcting the latitude of 
Paishawur, which by the tables is only 10 minutes N of Rotas, 
whilst the construction allows 37, we can only call in aid a slight 
check, which the computed distance, by the direct road of Bhecrah, 
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affords to the position of Attock. Bheerah is 60 common cofses 
from Lahore, in a westerly direction. It appears in the Panjab 
map, a little to the N of W ; and at 100 parts in 235, of the 
distance from Rotas to Moultan. And as Moultan (as we shall 
hereafter make appear) is 1 26 common cofses from Bember, whose 
position is ascertained in respect of Rotas and Lahore, Bheerah 
must be placed at about 1 1 minutes N of the parallel of Lahore ; 
and at 85!- G. miles distant from it; that being the produce of 
the 60 cofses. 

From Bheerah the Emperor Baber made seven marches to Ni- 
lab, near Attock (Kirkp. MSS.), and these I take at 77 G. miles; 
which intersect the line of distance from Rotas (87 G. miles) in 
lat. 33° 4', and as Paishawur lies about W N W, distant 34 G. 
miles from Attock, its latitude should not bo more than 33” 18'. 
In the tables it is 33° 25' ; I have placed it in 33“ 38', Ion. 70° 36’L 
and Attock in lat. 33° 6', Ion. 71“ 15'; and this allows nearly a 
mean between the difference of latitude by the tables, and that 
by the construction.^' 

There is no kind of rule given for ascertaining the distance be- 
tween Attock and Moultan : nor do the measured distances between 
Lahore and Cashmere, and Cashmere and Attock, serve at all to 
prove the position of the latter, more than presumptively ; because 
the bearings are wanting. 

Before I proceed to discufs the remaining positions in the Pan- 
jab, it will be proper to establish the positions of Cabul, Canda- 
har, &c, because that of Moultan depends on Candahar: and 
without Moultan, the arrangement of the Panjab would be in'- 
complete. 

From Paishawur to Cabul, the measuWd distance iB d®* royal 

* This route lay through Pkhala# which' to, oilt of the direct lincj it being only six 
marches from the |hylum rirer, near the 'site ‘0ft!ie’towt!i of the same name, 

f The Ayin Acbaree# VoL ILp, 131, allows iSo cofses for thelengtli of the Faiijab, fmm 
ifje Seikgi Ibe Sinde : but no particular points on those rivers are spedfed. Attock is 
probably alluded to on the Sinde ; Ludhaua# or Machiawara, on the Sctlege. My new map 
gives 1S5 between Attock and Ludhanai 1B8 to Machiawam* 
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cofses, or 125 G. miles direct distance, with the allowance for the 
ordinary degree of winding ; but some mountainous tracts inter- 
vening, I allow only isg: and this distance laid off to 34° 30', the 
latitude given for Cabiil in the tables, places it in longitude 68" 34'. 
Mr. Forster reckoned 90 cofses, or about 129 G. miles; Otter 
reports six days journey, between Paishawur and Cabul. 

It appears that the aggregate distance from Lahore to Cabul, 
by i\.ttock, is given at 159 royal cofses ; but the distance by the 
southern road, by Blicerah and Deenkote, is said to be much shorter. 
Capt. Kirkpatrick however, has not been able, as yet, to procure 
a statement of the distance, even in the grofs. 

If we trace the line of measured distances from Cabul to Balk, 
in latitude 36" 2 1', the 98 royal cofses give 198 G. miles ; and these 
a difference of longitude of 3° 5', which places Balk in longitude 
6.5" 31'. In the tables of Nasereddin and Ulug Beig, Balk stands 
loi" east of the For lunate Islands, or 16’" east of Casbin; which 
by M. Beauchamp's observation, is 49° 33' E of Greenwich: and 
this result places Balk in 63" 33' ; only 2 minutes different from 
that, deduced from the opposite quarter, by construction. And if 
we compare the tabular difference of longitude between Balk and 
Canoge, it will be found to be 14“ 50' : whilst that by construction 
is 14" 4,5'.* The position of Balk, therefore, appears to be per- 
fectly well adjusted, as far as can be judged by the quality of the 
materials before us; and corroborates that of Cabul. 

But the longitude of Cabul being 104° 40' in the same tables, 
does not agree with the construction ; which allows 1 1" 42' dif- 
ference of Ion. from Canoge ; whilst that by the tables is only 
11“ loh This may be either an error in the copying of the tables, 
or in the original formation of them : probably the former, as 

♦ By the tables of Ulug Beig and Nasercddiiu By coiistritction, 

Canoge « 115® 50' east of the Fortunate Islands, t& east of Grecnmcb. 

Balk - 101 00 ^ , 65 

Difference 14 45 


Difference 14 50 
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as Lahore is right; and then it might have been 104° 4', instead 
of 104“ 40', Candahar affords no light to us on the occasion, as 
its numbers are totally out. It may be observed in general, that 
the longitudes in the tables of Nasereddin, &c. along the southern 
line, between the Caspian sea and Lahore, through Herat, arc 
falsely written, or calculated ; whilst those in the northern line, 
through Nisabour, Meru, and Balk, agree with the intermediate 
distances. 

Ghizni is reckoned 28 royal cofses from Cabul, or about ^6^ 
G. miles. Mr. Forster reckons the distance 20^ farsaiigs; and 
says that a farsang is reckoned equal to 2 Hindoostanny, or com- 
mon cofses : on this proportion the direct distance will be 58-t G. 
miles. The bearing he estimated atS ^ W: and the difference of 
latitude in the tables being 55 minutes, agrees with the first re- 
port; and both seem to prove that a farsang is lefs tlian two Hiii- 
doostaimy cofses.* M. Petis de la Croix, in his life of Gengiz Cawn, 
says that Ghizni is 8 journies from Bamian ; but as this last is 
placed on the authority of measured distances from Balk and Ca- 
bul, it agrees to 8 marches of an army, instead of ordinary journies, 
from Ghizni; and I conclude that M. Petis de la Croix, ought 
to have read marches in the Oriental author whom he consulted. 
Ghizni is accordingly placed in lat. 33“ 35', and 88 G. miles from 
Bamian; in which position it stands also about S by W from 
Cabul. 

Candahar is given at 83 royal cofses from Ghizni (Kirkp. MSS.)i 
cwr about 167^ G. miles. However, there is great reason to be- 
lieve that this measured route, which was that of an army with 
artillery and carjtiages, was not the direct one: for Mr,. ITorster 
went by a different route, and repkoneid the distance only 51-^ 

* It appears by Mr, Fferstert ' to the Caspian s'ea, that more than 

23I farsaiigs were required to make a degree of a great circle ; and as 4a Hindoostaruiy cofses 
aie equal to a degree (see page $)» two such cofses will exceed a farsang, In the proportion 
of nearly onc-seveuth part, So loosely are the cbnipadsons between the itinerary measures 

different countries madel The?ciiot says thkt a cofs Is equal to kapie! 

N * ' 
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ihrsangs; or at most 103 common cofses, wiiidi produce 1470. 
miles. The direct road from Cabul to Candahar, leaves Ghizni far 
to the soutli : and the distance, according to a MS. of Col. Fop- 
ham’s, is 122 cofses, stated to be short ones. If common ones, 
they will produce 176 G. miles; and will agree with the distance 
produced by the compound course and distance of Mr. Forster, 
through Ghizni ; Candahar being, as is supposed, in, or near the 
parallel of 33“ ; according to the tables ; and according to this au- 
thority, Candahar will be in Ion. 65’^ 33'. 

I return from this long but nccefsary digrefsion, to discufs the 
position of the city of Moultan, which gave rise to it. 

Moultan is placed according to the measured road distance from 
Candahar and Lahore ; which is corroborated by its distance from 
Bember. Its latitude in the Oriental tables will by no means ac- 
cord with the result of those distances ; and the difference is a 
large portion of a degree : for the tables in question give 23° 40', 
whilst the intersection of the distances points to about Its 

distance from Attock is not given, which is unlucky, considering 
the great length and obliquity of the lines from Lahore and Can- 
dahar. But, for the following reasons, I conceive that Moultan 
cannot be lower than the parallel of 30 .t-". 

1st. We learn from Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. that the distance 
of Moultan from Lahore, by the road which Dara Sheko marched 
to it, in his way to Candahar, is 77 royal cofses. But the tables of 
distances give only 70 ; and this number is frequently repeated ; so 
that 70 is probably the distance by the directest road ; 77 by the 
great road : and the mean of the two, 73^, may be the properest 
for our purpose ; as the rule for calculating the iiorizontal (iistance, 
is founded on the supposition of a moderate degree of winding in 
the road. And we learn from the same authority, that the road 
marched by Dara Sheko, from Moultan to Candahar, was 16*0 
royal cofses. Now 160 royal cofees produce 323,4 G. miles of di- 
rect distance ; and 73 t|, 1481-: and the interaction of these lines 
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of distance, places Moultaii in latitude 30° 34', Ion. 71® 21'. The 
very great length of the line from Candahar, renders it unlikely 
tliat the horizontal distance is under-rated ; and therefore the pro- 
bability is, that Moultan *is rather above than below the parallel of 
30° 34'- 

ad. We find by the Ayin Acbaree (Vol. II. p. 136; and also 
p. 98, ct seq. of the Tukseem Jumma ) that the Chowkundy district 
forms the frontier of the soubah of Moultan, on the north-east ; 
where it is joined by the district of Shoor, in that of Lahore : as 
also, that the said district of Chowkundy occupies both shores of 
the river Rauvee ; whose course is undertood to be nearly S W by 
W, between Lahore and Moultan. And tlic same book, in de- 
scribing the dimensions of the soubah of Lahore (page 131), says, 
that it is in breadth from Bember to Chowkundy, 86 cofses (that is, 
common cofses, as we have before observed) ; so that the common 
boundary of Lahore and Moultan, in the point that touches the 
river Rauvee, is 86 cofse.s from Bember ; the situation of which is 
discufsed in page 85. We learn also from Bernoulli (Vol. I. p. 117), 
who took it from Persian MSS. translated by Anquetel du Perron, 
that Satgurrah is synonimous with Chowkundy ; that it forms the 
N E frontier of Moultan ; and is 40 cofses above the city of Moul- 
tan. If then we add these 40 cofses to the 86, we have 126 cofses, 
or 180 G. miles, for the distance of the city of Moultan from Bem- 
ber, bating pofsibly a trifle lo.st by the angle which the lines make 
at Chowkundy ; and which cannot be estimated at more than 4 
miles: therefore Moultan may be taken at 176 G. miles from Bem- 
ber ; and this distance reaches within three miles of the position of 
Moultan, resulting from the aboveraentioned distances froib Canda- 
har and Lahore. It may be remarked, that if the whole distance 
between Bember and Moultan, 176 G. miles, oansisted of difference 
of latitude, it would not reach below the parallel of 30 degrees. 

3d. The distance between Batnir and Toulumba, a pafs on the 
Rauvee, 5,5 cofses above Moultan, may be so well aseertairted in 

N 3 
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a general way, l>y the marches of Tamerlane, as to prove the g”o r 
improbability of Mpultan being to the south of 30 degrees a -t 
a half. Batnir is placed on the authority of Col. Polier's map, 
page 76. 

Timur, or 'ramerlane, made two marches (with his whole army) 
from Toulumba to the neighbourhood of the Bcyah river; and 
part of a third, to the place w'herc he crofsed it, near Jenjian. Al- 
low 30 B. road miles for the two marches, and 4 more for part of 
the third march : total 34 B. miles, or 26 G. miles in direct dis- 
tance. And Jenjian being 40 cofses from Moultan (Sherefeddin), 
Toulumba only 35, the course must have been between S E 
and S S E. Then he was 4 more days between Jenjian and 
Adjodin (or Puttan); ist.Schoual; ad, Asouan; 3d. Jehaul ; and 
4th. Adjodin. The three first marches being on the road from 
Moultan to Saraanah, may be taken at E by S, or E S E ; and the 
fourth towards Batnir, more to the S E. And for the distance allow 
45 road miles for the three marches; and for the fourth, when 
Timur had separated from his grand army, and marched witli 
horse only, 20: total (>5 road miles, or .70 G. miles in direct 
distance from Jenjian to Adjodin ; course E by S to K S E. Ijast- 
ly, from Adjodin to Batnir, Sherefeddin gives 60 cofses, or about 
G. miles. 

Add then the several numbers 50, and 8.7 1, together, and 
the sum total of the distance between Toulumba and Batnir, will 
be i6h't G. miles. And Moultan being (by article ed) 126* cofses 
from Bember; and Toulumba, according to Sherefeddin and 
others, 35 from Moultan, towards Bember; it is certain that if 
we lay off pi cofses, the complement of 35, from Bember, to meet 
the line of distance from Batnir, we shall gain the position of 'Pou- 
lumba; which, by these authorities, falls in latitude pp, and in 
the direct line between Lahore and Moultan, as determined by 
artidtes ist*and sd. ^ And this » reaHy the 'positJbh that Totilumba 
is understood to aoenpy;,: but had,Mo»ltah beat more, to the south, 
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and especially near the parallel set forth in the tables, Toulumba 
must have stood much nearer to Batnif ; and would have been at 
variance with other positions, inferred from the MS. map of the 
Panjab, which it now agrees with. 

4th. The distance of Moultan from Tatta, in the Persian tables 
of distances, 226' royal cofses, reaches nearly to latitude 31“: and 

5th. i may add the opinion of M. Bernoulli (Vol. 1 . p. 116), 
that by the itineraries, Moultan cannot be much lower than that 
parallel . 

Such being the authorities for the position of Moultan, I have 
placed it in latitude 30“ 34', longitude 71“ 21'. Its longitude is 
much out in the Oriental tables, and varies in different books. 

Thevenot describes Moultan as a city of small extent for the 
capital of a viceroyalty, but strongly fortified, and having a Hin- 
doo pagoda of great celebrity. The Ay in Acbaree represents it as 
one of the most ancient cities of Hindoostan. It has, or had, a 
great manufacture of cotton cloths ; the province itself producing 
the cotton ; as well as sugar, opium, galls, brimstone, &c. The- 
venot describes the river that led to Moultan, as being partly 
choked up, or spoiled in its channel, in his time (about 16%), 
and this had greatly lefsened its trade. He also takes notice of a 
particular sect of Hindoos there, called Catry ; and says, that this 
is their proper country. In another place he explains the Catry 
tribe to mean Rajpoots, or warriors ; that is, the KuUry tribe, pro- 
perly. We shall take notice hereafter, that these Catries were 
the Catheri of Diodorus, and the Cathei of Arrian ; with whom 
Alexander warred, on the borders of the Malli : for it can hardly 
be doubted that Moultan is the modern capital of the country, 
which was designed by the historians of .Alexi^dfr fprvthat of the 
Malli, although the ancient capital stoqd nearer to Toulumba. 
Moultan has been garrisoned by The King of Candaliar’s troops, 
since the year 1779; according to Col, Browne’s information. 

Having thus ascertained (with what degree of accuracy, the 
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reader must determine for himself) the three important points of 
Lahore, Attock, and Moult an, which arc the foundations on 
which the scale, and relative parts of the whole Panjab country 
depend, I shall proceed to the detail of the geographical construc- 
tion of the tract itself. 

In describing the geography of a country which derives its very 
character and name from its rivers, it may be proper to convey a 
general idea of the courses of those rivers, before we attempt the 
particulars of its geography. Of the five rivers that give name to 
the Panjab, the Indus is not considered as one : it is rather the 
trunk, or stock, to which the Panjab rivers, and those of Cabul, 
are subordinate branches. This river, however, from its con- 
nexion with the subject of the Panjab, ought to be the first noticed. 
It is formed of about lo principal streams, which descend from 
the mountains of Persia, Tartary, and Hindoostan, on the north- 
east, and north-west : and all these streams uniting near Moul- 
tan, form that celebrated river known to Europeans under the 
name of Indu.s ; and to Asiatics under that of Sinok, or Sinoeii.’* 
The Ayin Acbaree say.s, the Sindc, according to some, rises be- 
“ tween Cashmere and Cashgar, whilst others place its source in 
“ Khatai.” (By Khatai, I believe Koten, the Cbatae of Ptolemy, 
is meant, and not China.) However, it is clear that the people 
of Hindoostan consider the north-eastern branch as the true Sinde.*j’ 
The Emperor Baber, indeed, applies the name of Sinde to one of 
its western branches, that springs near Bamian : but he appears 
to differ from the rest of his countrymen in this particular ; for 
the name of NUab, which was applied to the river that ran by the 
site of Attock (long before that city was founded), was applied 
also to the same river, in its course through Little Tliibct; and 
Nilab is .synonymous with Since. 

« The name Sinde was not unkriowit to the Romans : luiusi inmlk Skim Mdldm* 
plky.BookVL ^ ^ 

f The ancients reckoned otherwise ; the same Pliny confiim^s to Uf$ in Cammi 
mmii% qirndvomiur oetiim EFFOStr^, 
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Before we proceed to detail the information relating to .the 
upper part of the course of the Indus, it may not be improper to 
say a word on the subject of the name Nilab, which, in its appli- 
cation, has occasioned some confusion. 

It appears from the commentaries of Baber, and other autho- 
rities quoted by Capt. Kirkpatrick, tliat early in the i^th century, 
a city named Nilab, stood on the east bank of the Indus, at a 
small distance below its conflux with the Cabul river. This city is 
called in the histories, old Nilab, which implies, that it was then 
an ancient city. [^Ptolemy has a city of nearly the same name 
(Naulibe), on the opposite side of the Indus. Asm Tab. X.^ 
The city of Attock, founded by Acbar, in a manner succeeded Ni- 
lab ; their situations differing but little. 

It may be conceived from the apparent etymology, that the 
city originally took its name from the river ; which was more ge- 
nerally known by the name of Nilab, than Sinde (Nil-ab signi- 
fies the blue river). Abdul Humeed Lahobi, and Mahomed 
Kazim, both apply the name of Nilab to the Sinde, or Indus; the 
former, an author of great reputation both as an historian and a 
geographer, speaking of a march of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
says, that “ he came to the banks of the Sinde, better %mwn by 
“ the name of Nilab, opposite to the fort of Attock which applies 
directly to the point. The same idea is given by Abdul Kurrim 
(a Cashmerian of distinction, whose memoirs have been translated 
by Mr. Gladwin). Speaking of Nadir Shah's crofsing the rivers 
above Attock (page is), he says, “ These five streams unite at 
“ the ferry of Paishawur ; which confluence is called the Attock : 
” in ancifent books it is called the Nilab The ferry of Paishawur,. 
doubtlrfs means that of Attock itself, which leads acrols to the 
province of Paishawur. It is however certain, that by a strange 
want of accuracy, the name Nilab came to be applied also to an 
adjunct river, that is, to a part at least of the river of Cabul; for 
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SoojAN Rat says, that Jalalabad and Dakkah arc situated on the 
Nilab .*■ 

There can be little doubt after tlie testimony of Abdul Hunieed, 
but that the name Nilab was one of the proper names of the In- 
dus ; and even that by which it was best known. And that it was 
named so in a remote part of its course (that is in Little Thibet, 
from whence it flows), we have a proof from Abdul Humceds 
History of Shah Jehan; in which the expedition ofZuffer Khan, 
into Little Thibet, in 16*38, is recorded. In tliis account, the 
Nilab is repeatedly mentioned ; and once, as a deep river. 

The scene of Zufler Khan’s warfare being near Sbekerdou, and 
S bilker, places situated from 12 to 14 caravan journies from Cash- 
mere, “f- towards Cashgar (that is, in a N by W, or N N W direc- 
tion), the furthest of these points 011 the Nilab, or Indus, must bo 
at least 230 G. miles above Attock. It was a new fact to me, when 
Capt. Kirkpatrick's MSS. arrived, that the Indus came through 
the country of Little Thibet; but it appears to be perfectly well 
authenticated : and is, indeed, no more than a commencement of 
llie same line of course, which it holds lower down. How re- 
mote its course may be from Shuker, must remain a desideratum. 
If far remote, it must be from the north, because tlie vast ridge 
of mountains which lies immediately on the east of Little Thibet, 
and the continuation of those of Hindo Kho on the north-west, 
confine the space in both those quarters : and as the heads of 
the Jihon, or Oxus, run from thence to the west, and the rivers 


* ICir'kpAtricIcy wliose opinion ought to be of the greatest weight, from the clo«je- 
nefs of his investigations, ntui his usual caution in deciciiiig, thinks that the names of Miak 
irijcl Jiiock^ as far as they respected the adjunct rmr» were confined merely to the part near 
4he confiiix; for instance, between Attock and Paishawur ; and that the nanrie of Attock 
ceeded Nlkb, on ocasior* of the founding of the city of Attock* Jf the city situated at 
the conflux, gave name to one of the confluent rivers, it might well to the others ilnce 
it was on occistpii of their leading to such a city. 

IPliis actetiiit k found in Bernier, VoL IL Letter ix,*-^wherc Cashgar 'be 44 

, carat 41? .Ctshmwa : and allowing the extraprdintfy jrodghhefs 0 the coim*- 

fry ahdr ir'O, rnSri U Accord- 

iiigly, Shuler will be if4 mifc$ M or .vtb€f^bout$i ftba the etfital m:Cmhmm. 
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of Koteiij &c. to the east, the Indus can only come from the 
north. 

It may be expected that I should explain the cause of so great 
a change in my opinions, respecting the head of the Indus, since 
the publication of the first edition of this work. The truth is, 
that after a long course of inquiry and investigation, I collected 
the following facts; That Cashgar, Koten, &c. by their known 
position in respect of Saraarcand, must bear to t!ie west, rather 
than to the east of nortli, from Cashmere : also that the ridge of 
mountains on the west of Casligar, Koten, and Karia, can be no 
other than that which separates those couiitric.s from Little Thibet 
and Badaksimn; and that joins on the south to Cashmere. This 
being the case, that vast space described by M, D’ Anville between 
Badakshan and Koten, does not in fact exist; and the head of the 
Indies can only be on the west of the great ridge ; because on the 
cast of it, the rivers all run in a direction opposite to that of the 
Indus, 

It is also very clear, that this great ridge, which has a course not 
far from iiH-ridional, and joins on the south to Cashmere, is really 
the Imau.s of the ancient geograpliers, which separated the two 
Scythias: for bordering on the west of Ptolemy’s Imaus, and as 
nearly as pofsiblc in the true latitude, are the Byltae; and on the 
opposite-side the Chauranki : and these answer precisely to Balti- 
sTAN (the proper namb*of Little Thibet, Ijttt. EdiJ. VoL XV. 
p.. j88), and Kauria, or Karia, of the present times. In like 
manner, the SAC^E-and Sakita; CiiATiE and Kotkn ; Casia and 
Cashoar, '#ill Ibe'found' to correspond ; and all oQitepirc, to 'place' 
the riiige in the meridian 

Icniy's longitude : is: 'sb , enbfmedbly 'bk’ibhdel#: the 

famous beyond the head 

of the Ganges, df 'the Indus. Mr. 

Finheiton, with great jndgrtient and discrimination, has described 
this'fcndary 'BS It ought to be, in his Difsertation on 'the Otigih 
: ' O' ' ' 
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and Progrefs of the Scythians, See. aliliough he has not sliowii on 
what grounds he formed his opinion. It is obvious tliat the ex- 
tent of Scyibia ultra Imaum, must undergo a great reduction in con- 
sequence of this correction. 

From the point at which we have fixed the course of the Nilah, 
or Sinde, in Little Thibet, to the place where it is noticed in the 
Ay in Acbaree, as pafsing through the borders of Sewad (or Sow- 
had), we know nothing concerning the particulars of its course. 
About a degree lower down, and at 20 miles above Attock, Mr. 
Forster crofsed it in 17B3. It was then the loth of July, and 
he remarks, that no rain had then fallen in that neighbourhood ; 
but we know that the periodical rains must have commenced in 
the northern mountains near three months before, and of course 
must have swelled the river very considerably ; for Mr. Forster 
judged tfie breadth of the stream to be three quarters of a mile. 
It was also very rapid, and turbulent, although not agitated by 
any wind. He observed also, that the water was extremely cold, 
and tliat a great deal of black sand was suspended in it . 

The river of Cabul, after receiving those of Sewad, Bijorc, &c. 
joins the Indus at Attock, and increases it very considerably ; for 
though the Indus is sometimes fordable above Attock, we never 
hw oHts haying been forded below that point, From Attock 
downwards to Moultan, or to the conflux of the Panjab waters, 
this river has obtained the name of Attock ; and below that point, 
Soor, or Shoor, until it divides itself into a number of branches 
near Tatta; where the principal branch takes the name of Meh- 
ran. The river, however, when spoken of generally, is called 
Sinde; although particular parts of it are known by different 
names. . ■ ' ' 

\The- course of the Indus below Moultan, has its particulars 
Trqin;/hl,'i)fAn.ylBe; but the general direction of its'coui^se'is con- 
siteilb^'. wist than it. This is' o'^a^idned 

by my;'pIMng' its^%iywMff'so;.m«chtarth^^ west' than usual, in 
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respect of Bombay, while the position of Moultan remains neurlv 
as It formerly was. 1 observe, that most of the old maps of India 
give the Indus much tlie same course as I have clone. 

As I have a good deal to say on the .subject of the lower part of 
the Indus, and particularly of its delta; which would break the 
Imead of my pi esent subject ; I shall reserve it for a distinct head, 
and proceed ith the geography of t !ic i^anjab, and its rivers. 

The next river to tlie cast of tiie Sinde, or Attock, and the 
weslmost of the Jive rivers, is, in modern language, called Behul, 
or aylum (and often Chelum); and its general course is nearly 
parallel to that of the Attock, but it.s bulk is left. This i.s the famoas 
Hydaspes of Alexander, and said by the Ayin Acbaree to be an- 
ciently calk'd Dedusia. According to Abdul Ilumecxl, it is “ lam-er 
“ I lan the i igns;" but I conclude he meant to .speak of the lower 
part of its course. The Behut ilsuesfrom the .spring of rp’air (or 

air Naig), in the S E part of Cashmere, and after a N W course 
through that valley, enters the mountains at Barclunoolaln Durim.- 
this short course, it receives abundance of rivulct.s and .stream.^! 
terms some large lakes, and becomes navigable at a few miles below 
Its remotest spring. After entering the mountains, it pursues the 
direction of the Panjab by a very crooked course, being pent up 
in a deep winding valley, wliilst escaping from the wide ba.se of 
t le Cashmerian mountain.s; and rushing with .such rapidity and 
Violence, that even the stoutest elephant cannot prc.sorve his foot- 
itig in it; ^ It emerges from the mountains, in the district of Puck- 
hob, and is afterwards joined by two small but celebrated rivers, 

'named Kishengpi?ga,, and jNainsook. , After this it, traverses the 
territory 

country, 

bore to Attock, 'wktern 
batik. Here of Jhylum; 

which communicated its name; tot the river, during the remaining 
part; 6fks courser and hence It is as commonly named Jhyimn 

Oa 
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as Behut. From Jhyluiii it pursues its course along tiic eastern 
border of the Joud mountains, and unites with the Chunatib at 
about 50 G. miles above Moullan ; losing its name in that of the 
Chunaub, as heretofore it lost its name of Hydaspcs, in that of 
Acaines, the ancient name of the Chunaub. The space between 
the Behut and the Indus, in the widest part, is about G, miles. 
Pliny allows only iqo Roman miles between the Indus and Hy- 
daspes. 

The Behut, or Cashmere river, was supposed by M. D’Anville 
(though erroneously) to join the Sindc at Atlock. Tavernier 
seems to have led M. D’Anville into this mistake ; which has fi- 
nally been the occasion of his misplacing, and of course mis-naming, 
all the other four riva's. The fact is, that the river which runs 
by Cabul, and, in the lower part of its course, bears the name 
of Attock, joins the Sinde on the west side, and in front of the 
city of Attock. We are obliged to Mr. George For.ster, in the 
first instance, for clearing up tliLs mistake: and finally, to the 
very particular and pointed observations of Capt. Kirkpatrick, for 
illustrating the courses of the rivers in general, in this quarter. 

The second of the Panjab rivers is the Chunaub, or Jenaub; 
and is, as we have said before, the Acesines of Alexander, The 
Ayin Acbaree does not record its ancient name: Ptolemy name.s’ 
it Saniahalis. This river is larger tlmn the Behut, and has its 
sources more remote ; for it. rises on the east of Kishtewar, and 
has two distinct heads, which unite below the line of Mr. Forster’s 
route. Its general course is remarkably straight from N E to 
S W ; and after leaving Jtimmoo, is through a flat country, gra- 
dually approaching the Behut. We have very tolerable authority 
for fixing the place of confluence: for Timur was only one day 
in marching from it to Toulumba, a point already fixed (page ; 
apds'ihy' circumft#n.ces, the direction of his march vyga wnth-east- 

these rivers is effebfed'vyith; great 
violencx: and'hoifci, apd ,no:“lefe idanger/to’ navigators: and this 
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circumstance is particularly noticed both by the historians of Alex- 
ander, and of Timur. The space between the Chunaub and Be- 
hut, is no where more than 30 G. miles, within the limits of the 
Panjab. 

I'hc third river is the Rauvee, or HydraoUs of Alexander;* on 
the soutli bank of which stands the city of Lahore. This is spoken 
of as a noble river, but appears to be somewhat inferior in bulk 
to the Chunaub. Its sources are in the mountains near Nagor- 
kote, a famous place of Hindoo worship ; and it enters the plains 
near Shahpour (called also Rajepour), from whence the famous 
canal of Shah Nehr was drawn to Lahore, 48I- common cofses in 
length. The intent of this canal seems to have been, to supply 
the city of Lahore in the dry season ; when all the Indian rivers 
are from so to 30 feet below the level of their banks. Three other 
canals, for the purpose of watering the country on the S and E of 
Lahore, were drawn from the same place. 

The space between the Rauvee and Chunaub, at their entry on 
the plains, is about 54 G. miles; and they gradually approach 
each other during a course of 170 miles. 

The junction of the Rauvee with the Chunaub {or rather the 
Chunaub and Behut collectively), is effected nearly midway be- 
tween Toulumba and Moultan ; for the itinerary of a raifsionary 
(dated i6'6s)'f' mentions, that the party were four days in going 
by w'ater from Toulumba to Moultan ; and that on the second day 
they came to the mouth of the Chunaub. The Ayin Acbaree 
allows 27 cofses between the junction of the Behut and Chunaub, 
and tliat of the Rauvee with the Chunaub; but from circutn*- 
stances, the, '4i$taiw must be applied to the course of the-riyer^inet ' 

' . ♦ , ' ' ' , L. ’i . - - ' 

r'! I' ' ' uM ' ' ' ' , ' r' *' I*'' t ' ' ' 

• Sait! !)f the' Ayin Ac}»ree,taTje anciently named I^rmuity (MrJGIadwin’s translation) . 
Sir Charles Beitght«ti'‘SW««e !(wiwlate« it firotia.Jiis eopy’ttf'-th'if Ayia 'Aohatee»'/f(rtaW, 

t This itinerary was oWidnglfcopffiueti^ated' 'to thelftejMjr. George Periy, and appears 
to haw been kept by a’ nniw&aiy «w tlray^Wwoki’ Bellii to Petsia,' by way of th’e Panjab 
and Sindy. It should be observed, that ap the latitudes' in it are too far south. The lati- 
tude of Agra is set down at zS” 45', though its true latitude is ay® ly'. And Moultan in 
yaV'and Tatta in »4® zo'j which places are coHimonly taken at' ap® 58',' and $4!? 40'.; 
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to the road by land When these three rivers arc united, lliey 
form a stream equal to the Indus itself, at the place of confluence ; 
which is from eo to 30 miles below Moultan. 

The fourth river is the Beyah, ancientl ycalled Ihypasha., and is 
the Hyphasis or Hupham of Alexander ; being the next in succes- 
sion to the Hydraoies, or modern Rauvee ; and the fifth is the Set- 
lege, Suttuluz, or Sutluj. This last river, about midway between 
its source and the Indus, receives the Beyah, and the collective 
stream tabes the name of Kera ; after wliich, they do not mix their 
waters with the other rivers of tlic Punjab, but join the Indus, in 
a separate stream, a great way to the south of Moultan ; while 
the other tlirec rivers oafs in a collective stream on the north of 
Moultan, and close under it, Ptolemy names the last river of the 
Panjab (going eastward), the Zaradrus ; Pliny, the Hesudrus. Ar- 
rian has the name of Saranges among his Panjab rivers ; and says 
that it joins the Hyphasis (or Beyali). The Ayin Acbaree says 
that its ancient name was Shetooder ; from whence we may easily 
trace Setlegc, or Suttuluz. Before it is joined by the Btiyah, it is 
a very considerable river, and is navigalfle more than 100 miles. 
About 24 miles below the conflux, a separation again takes place,* 
and four different streams are formed ; the northraost, and most 
considerable of which, recovers the name of Beyah ; and is a deep 
and rapid river.- The others gre named Herafi, Dond, and Noor- 
ney: and near Moultan they unite again, and bear the name of 
Setlege, until both the substance and name are lost in the Indus, 
about 80 miles, or three days sailing, f by the course of the river, 
below the mouth of the Chunaub. . It is owing to the separation 
that takes place, after the first confluence of the Beyah and Set- 
lege, I apprehend, that so many names are given to tlie lattff, 
by modern as well as ancient authors: which names, applied, by 
the _ natives ;^to, their respective branches, have,, by.Eqrop^t,!®,, or 

’i* iAyifl ii&arw, . .ff- 
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others, who were ignorant of the circunistances, been supposed 
to belong to one principal river only. The Persian map of the 
Panjab, and Sherefedtlin’s History of Timur, take notice of only 
one branch, beside.s the Be 3 ''ah (whence one would conclude there 
were only two principal ones), and this second river is named De- 
lia; pofsibly the same meant in the Ay in Acbaree, by the Dond. 

The sources of the Setlege and Beyah, are, like those of the 
other rivers of the Panjab, situated in the great chain of snowy 
mountains, that extend from Sirinagur to the north of Cashmere; 
and which are in fact the true Imaus ; or, at least, the mountains 
to which tliat name was first applied by the ancient geographers. 
The Ayin Acbaree tells us, tliat the Setlege rises in the mountains 
of Gahlorc, or Cahlour ; a dislric:t which has Buliauspour for its 
capital : and the Beyah in the mountains of Keeloo, the position 
of which 1 am ignorant of. 

In traciiig the general courses of these rivers, I have derived 
considerable afsistance from the Persian MS. map of the Panjab 
(so often quoted):, it was drawn by a native, and preserved in 
the archives of government in Hindoostan. The names were 
obligingly translated from the Persian, by the late Major Davy, 
at the request of the late Sir Robert Barker. The tract, of which 
this map serves as a ground-work, includes the whole soubah of 
Lahore, and a great part of Moultan proper. The points of La- 
hore, Attock, and Sirhind (the fixing of which, I have before 
given an’ account of) determine the scale of the map: the inter- 
mediate distances from place to place in it, being given in writing, 
and not;by,a,sscaiei_. - ‘ ^ i'- 

I consj<|^,‘|liis • ikS:.! as. a -'yaiuable, acquisition, 4 .^ ^,^7 

conveys a , id##: 

rivers; but, and' the. 
notices in the the identity of the 

rivers arofecd by » dwripg bis famous eKpedition into In-< 

’dia}'; of- which’ 'ipore will be said hereafter. ■ ' ^ ' 
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I'Jie town of Acljedin, often mentioned by Feritilita, and Sliere- 
fcddln, is recognized in the MS. map, by the circmnstaiicc of its 
containing the tomb of Sheik Furrid, which was visited by Timur. 
In the map it is called PaukpuLton ; but it perfectly answers to the 
position of Adjodin, as described by the above authors ; and is a 
point, on the fixing of which a great many others depend. Its 
identity is also comfirmed by Capt. Kirkpatrick. 

The materials which I have made use of, in forming the detail 
of the Panjab, are so many, and so various, that it would require 
too much of the reader s time and j)atience, to attend to the dis- 
ciifsion of all tlie points that are established by tliera. And as i 
have ventured to dilate on the important positions, on which the 
scale and dimensions of the tract rested ; the lefs important oik‘s 
must iicccfsarily be dispensed with. Certain points, however, on 
which the eastern boundary of the tract depends, it wall be neces- 
sary to touch upon: with which, and .some new matter relating 
to the country of Joud, i&c. I shall close my account of the geo- 
graphy of the Panjab. 

The eastern boundary of the Punjab, is properly the ridge of 
snowy mountains (the true Imaus) from which its rivers spring: 
but in a more limited sense, and particularly according to the 
ideas of the pr^nt timesj the Panjab means the country situated 
witboulf or to the west of the hilly tract; and which is of consi- 
derable width, being polsibly from 50 to 6'o miles from the edge 
of the plains, to the summits of the highest mountains. And tlie 
idea of the Panjab was, I believe,, hever extended northward, be- 
yond the hills of Bember, and the borders of the Ghickers. 

Mr. Forster, who travelled through the hilly tract abovemen- 
tioned, has not only contributed some mateaials towards the elu- 
eidation of its geography, but has thrown much light on tfe' loose 
msderia% contained in Bernoulli's first, volume, and.'ori ‘SOtfeiiml par- 
ticulars in thb'-h|S» map of the PanjaWaiud'1frlhg|'bbmhiunicatod 
by Col. Pqlier. The width of the great road 
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lo Lahore, and the first line of bills, together with some positions 
situated within them, is collected from the following authorities. 

Kiillanore, on the Rauvee, is 35'*^ cofses above Laliore, in the 
Panjab m:ip; 59 from Rahoon, in Bernoulli. Rahoon itself is 74 
from Lahore, ee from Sirliind, 9 or 10 from Fulwar Gaut. Kul- 
’aiiore will then stand about E 30“ N from Lahore, distant 35 com- 
mon cofses. It determines also the general course of the Rauvee, 
above Lahore; which will be found to be nearly the same as from 
Lahore to Toulumba ; the whole country being level, from Kul- 
lanore, downw'ards. 

By the help of this general course of the Rauvee, we collect a 
position in Mr. B'erster’s route, in this quarter. He crofsed the 
Rauvee at Bllsooly, a principal fort, lying at, or near, the entrance 
of t!)e hills, 4,2 cofses S E from Jummoo. Bifsooly does not ap- 
pear in the Patijab map ; but Adeenagur, a place 40 cofses from 
Lahore in that map ; 4a in Polier's ; docs. Behauiigur, called also 
Bungurry, a point in Forster's route, 4 cofses S E of Bifsooly, ap- 
pears also in the Panjab map, at about the same distance to the 
N E of Adeenagur. Hence we have the general position of Bis- 
sooly; which we place on the N bank of the Rauvee, 6 or 7 
cofses above Kullanore, or 4i| above Lahore ; or, in other words, 
about 59 G. miles E 30° N from Lahore. And the distance is fur- 
ther confirmed by the MSS. of Capt. Kirkpatrick, and by Ber- 
noulli: for, according to the latter, Shahpour is 7 cofses above 
Biisooly, and on the Rauvee: and from the former we learn, that 
Shahpour is synonymous with Rajepour, from whence the Shah 
Nebr canal was brought; and which is known to be 48-} cofses 
from Lahore. 

Here then we have an important geographical point settled with 
respect to Lahore, and Sirhind: and by which, on the one hand, 
we fix Jummoo, which is 4a cofses from Bifsooly, by Forster's 


This, and otlici* uumhurs, are written on the map. 
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account (40 by Bernoulli’s) ; and 50 from Lahore, in the iruip c-f 
the Panjab. Jummoo stands tlien about N by E from Lahore ; 
and Scalkote is 10 cofses from it, towards Lahore ; and as Shcre- 
feddin reckons 33 cofses between Jummoo and the Beliut river ; 
and Kirkpatrick, 4 marches between Scalkote and Jhylum; the 
position of Jummoo will be found of the greatest use in fixing the 
angle of the road between Lahore and Altock. 

Noorpour is the next point, situated 12 cofses S E from Bifsooly, 
by Forster's account; 10 from Shahpour, in Bernoulli. This 
town is the capital of a district of the same name. 

Another principal point is Ray Gaut, or Raypour, a remarkable 
pafs on the Beyah river. Tliis place in Col. Policr’s map, stands 
24 cofses north-eastward of Sultanpour ; from Jallindhar.-'^' 
And by Forster, it is 19 cofses from Noorpour: but as 2 of these 
cofses were at a great angle with the rest, 17 or 18 may be taken. 

Ray Gaut is situated a considerable way within the level coun- 
try of the Panjab: for Mr, Forster's party, for security, left the 
great road of Cashmere, which leads from Bullauspour, through 
Nadonc, and Hureepour, to Noopour ; and struck to the left, or 
S W, from the neighbourhood of Nadone; thereby tracing the 
south bank of the Beyah, from that place to Ray Gaut. To regu- 
late the direction of this line; and of course to fix Nadone, and 
Hureepour, and eventually Bullauspour, and Nagorkotc; we have 
the following data-. 

Bejwara, called also Hoshearpour, is 3 journies (perhaps 36 
cofses) from Sirhind (Bernoulli) ; and 16 cofecs N E of Jallindh'ar 
(Polier); so tliat it may be about 25 G. miles N of Rahoon. 
Hajapour is lo cofses N, or N by E, irora Bejwara ; 30 from Roo- 
poLir, towards Jcllamooky, the temple built over the subterra- 
nean fire near Nagorkotc. Hureepour is 1 1 cofses beyond Ra- 
j^pour, on the same road ; Jcllamooky 6 or 7 farther. All these 

* Tallindhar is a known position, 4.8 O. mile* from Sirkind, and "13 to the right of N;«- 

kooikr, mi tlie Lahore 
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particulars are from Bernoulli: and we collect from them, tluit 
Marccpour is si cofses; or about 30 G. milcr4 from Bcjwara; 84, 
from Sirliuid. And by means of S,-ba, a fort in Mr. Forster’s route, 
aud noticed also in Bernoulli, we find that Hiu'cc-pour must acand 


from 


23 or 24 cofses from Ray Gaut; which, with the distance from 
Sirliind, will fix its position. For Seba is 18 cofses, east north- 
wardly, from Ray Gaut; and 7 south west, or SSW, from Huree- 
pour, Bompal, in Forster, is 1,7 cofses to the cast\^ard of Seba: 
and Nad one, a town on the Beyaa, about 3 miles to the N W of 


Bompal. 

Seba appears to be the Siba of the old maps, and the capital of 
a district of tlie same name; and may have been succeeded in that 


capacity, by Nad one. 

Koto Kangrah, the fortrefs belonging to the famous temple of 
Nagorkote, is given at 45; royal cofses, equal to 39 G. miles, 
from Sirhind (nortliward). Purchas, Vol. F p. 43 ^’ says, that it 
is 80 (common) cofses from Lahore, which is probable.* Ber- 
noulli says, it is 50 cofses from Juinmoo; which can only be true, 
if meant for royal cofses. Bernoulli reckons Jellamooky 6 or 7 
cofses from Hureepour: and Kangrah 7 from Jellamooky; which 
is probable. And it would appear that Jellamooky should lie N E 
from Hureepour; SSW from Kangrah. 

Mr. Forster estimated the course N W, from Bullauspour to the 
camp of the Kangrah troops ; and the distance 26 cofses : and from 
thence 10 more cofses, very circuitous, and perhaps only 6 in di- 
rect distance, westward, to Bompal ; which w'c have stated to be 
3 miles S E of Nadone. This is, however, but poor authority for 
placing Bullauspour; and Bernoulli only says, that it is about 3 
journies from Roopour (a well known point, on the Setlege) 
through Nalagur; and this latter is 12 colks of the way, from 
Roopour. This would place, it '51 O. miles, of direct distance. 


* Tlfe Pursiaii MS. map of tlw Panjab, .places Kangrah about NNW | W from Na* 
rioiic} and JeUamooky midway between them. 
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from Roopour; 67-' from Sirhiad; but t!ie country being exceed- 
ingly JiiounlaiaoLis, the direct distance is probably much lelk Fors- 
ter's distance from Bompal might give 46' G. miles of direct di.staju<% 
in a country lefs rugged ; but here, perhaps, only 4,0 or 4,1. 'File 
Punjab map allows a parts in 5, of the distance between Xadone 
and Jimimoo, for lliat between Nadoiic a/id Bullauspour; whicls 
produces 44 miles; and It is probable that the g journies from 
Roopour may only produce as much; ajid then Bullauspour \NiIl 
stand about N 26" K, Go G. miles from Sirhind. And in order to 
this, we must suppose the Setlcge to take a S W course wiiliin the 
hills (as all tlic maps indeed represent); and it is highly prcbable 
that it sliould run oil' at right angles with the direction of the 
mountains, which rise above one another, ridge behind ridge. 

We have no materials with which we can fill up the lower parts 
of the Panjab, in the intervals between the rivers. From the Set- 
lege to tlie Jhylum, and to tlic liills that Ijound the Punjab, on tlie 
N and E, it appear.s to be chiefly a tract of flat and very fertile 
land: indeed, the courses of the four eastern rivers very plainly 
indicate a regularity of surface, and samcnels of .soil. But between 
the Jhylum, or Beiuit, and the Indies, there is a larg’c proportion 
of hilly country, which may be supposed to influence the course of 
the Jhylum, and give it so different a form from the others; t!ie 
river conforming to the border of the hilly tract. 

The geography of this hilly tract, of which Capt. Kirkpatrick 
has transmitted a particular account, I had misconceived, when I 
published my first edition; for the Joud momitaiiis, or rather 
hills, whicli compose a principal part of it, I liad suppo.sal to lie 
to the mrih of the upper road to Attock ; whereas they (widently 
lie to the south of it. And this occasioned mo to mlsiakc the pals 
over the Indus, by which 'ramerlane entered mid returned from 
Hindoostan ; as I shall make appear to the reader, wlten I take up 
the subject of that conqueror's progrefs. 

Capt, Kirkpatrick quotes'thecommentarieis of the Emperor Ba- 
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her, to prove that the Joiid hills are those wliich extend from a 
point on theBc;hutj 7 cofses N of Bheerah (which we have placed 
at 60 cofses W, a little north from Lahore, page 87), to the ter- 
ritory of the Ghickers, a little N of Rotas; that is, near 70 G. 
miles along the west side of the Behut ; for Baber, who crofsed the 
Behut, a little above Jhylum, is said to have pafsed beyond (or to 
the N E of) the Joud hills, in his way from Pirhala to Sealkote. 
Baber also distinguishes a second ridge of hills, 7 cofses west of the 
Joud ridge, which were occupied by the Jajoohah tribe (descended 
from the same stock as the Joudis) ; and this ridge, he observes, 
joins, or approximates on the one side, to the Cashmere -hills ; 
and on the other extends to Wesunkote, on the Indus. Both 
these ridges are marked on a Persian route in the Panjab, as ex- 
tending from the Behut to Diga Serai ; and both are also designed 
in the Panjab map. The Jajooluihs extended westward to the 
river Sohaun,'* in Baber’s time ; and this emperor observes, that 
although the hills that lie between Bheerah and the cit}^ of Nilab, 
were occupied by various tribes ; yet, “ that mountainous tract 
“ had obtained the general name of Joud." He remarks also, that 
the continuation of the hilly tract in question, which joined to 
Cashmere, was held by the Ghickers: and as Pirhala, 3 marches 
N, or N W of Bheerah, was the residence of one of their princes, 
it is certain that the Ghicker territory must have extended from 
Cashmere to the second ridge of hills mentioned by Baber ; which 
would carry this territory, in some places at least, considerably to 
the south of the upper road to Attock. 

It may be expected that the boundaries of the Joud and Ghicker 
territories fluctuated- very considerably, not only during the inva- 
sions of Hindoostan, from the. north (which these tribes often fa- 
voured ; they being by nature and by situation, particularly the 
Joudis, capable either of favouring, or of obstructing such inva- 

• This is one of the smaller rivers of the Patijab, and takes its course between the Belmr 
and Sinde#'^ It will be fotind in the map> together with several others^ whicli were deemed 
too ^tmimportant to merit a particular description in the Memoir. 
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sions), but e'/eii at ordinary times; aisd therefore it would be vain 
to attempt drawing a line of boundary between them. It is, ho\^'- 
cver, dear, that the Ghickers inhabited the northern and largest 
division of the hilly tract, situated between the Belnit, the Sijide, 
and Cashmere; and the Joudis the southern and least division: 
and we find also, that the latter division terminated at a few coises 
N ofBheerah. 

Wliat the nature of the country may he on the S and S W of 
Bhcerah, we arc not told. I'he Panjab map marks no hills on the 
S of Kooshab, which is lo or 12 cofses below Bheerah: but by 
the description of the conflux of the Bchul and Cluinaub, which 
is a great way to the S of Kooshab, the soil in that part is rocky: 
which implies that the new-niadc land does not extend far into the 
tract between the Beirut and Sindc, 

We may remark, that the inhabitants of this hilly tract (mean- 
ing both Joudis and Ghickers, or their predecefsors), have gene- 
rally sided with the invaders of Hindoostan at large; considering 
their own rugged and sterile country only a palsage to the other. 
They invited Alexander, and they appear to have iiivilcd Hu- 
maioon: and they rather favoured ihcprogrcls of Tamerlane, and 
others. Probably, from the natunj of their country, they -have ever 
maintained a sort of independency of the Hindoostan emperors, 
excepting in the most vigorous periods of their government. How 
they stand with respect to the Seiks, and Abdalli, at present, I 
know not: but in Col. Browne's List of Residencies of the Chiefs 
of the Seiks, I perceive only a single one, that isRota.s, in this 
tract. 

By the help of the Persian and other MS. maps, particularly a 
map of the Panjab,* obligingly communicated by Colonel John 
Murray, Commifsary General to the army in Bengal, I have been 
enabled tb give the road from Vizicrabad to Yehungsaul (or Jc- 

« The map in cittestion, was drawn ijy'l.iont. Rind, of tbo Bengal establishmcats as well 
as that of the roads in the'Dooab, mcnlioncd in page‘'66, 
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hung-salaii), lljrough the Retchna Doabab, witli many other po- 
sitions in and about the Panjab. The road from Jummoo to Be- 
roLija, &c. is from Slierefeddin's Timur. Debalpour is knovrn to 
be on the great road from Delhi to Moullan: and the divisions of 
the country in the Ayiji Acbarec, point out its situation to be far 
down the Setlegc, in the Jallindiiar Doabah. 

Although we have the dimensions of the Panjab country, in a 
tolerably satisfactory manner, from N W to S E, both in the ag- 
gregate, and in particulars ; yet we have not the means of deter- 
mining its breadth from north to south; or rather, from Lahore 
to the Setlege. The first junction of the Beyah and Setlege, is 
stated by the Persian map, at 63 cofses below Ludhana ; but we 
are left to guefs the crofs distance from Lahore, imlefs what is said 
in the same map be true, that it is only i8 cofses from Lahore to 
Kufsoor, and also that Kufsoor is on the banks of the Setlege : 
but this is highly improbable from other circumstances ; in parti- 
cular, that the same Persian map allows a greater space between 
the Rauvee and Setlege, than between the Rauvee and Chunaub ; 
and that Ferosepour, at the conflux of the Beyah and Setlege, is re- 
ported by Capt. Kirkpatrick, to be 30 cofses from Lahore. Col. 
Murray’s map places Kufsoor on the Beyah, and not within 25 
cofses of the Setlege. The marches of Timur acrofs the lower 
parts of the Panjab, afford but a faint light to guide us, such as 
days’ marches; and those in an oblique direction. 


The geography of the Panjab country, as being, comparatively, 
of little consideration in a map of such extent, has been detailed 
much beyond its seeming importance. The reason is, that we are 
not likely, as far as I can judge, for a great length of time, to be 
pofsefsed of any better materials than those I have exhibited ; in- 
different as they may be, in many instances : and therefore I con- 
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siclcr it as the finishing stroke to the whole matter, for some time 
to come. And if any good materials do cast up, such as the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of some principal points, or some measured 
routes; I shall, I flatter myself, have prepared the ground for the 
erection of a fabric of a better construction. The Panjal) country 
being the frontier province towards Tartary, and the northern 
parts of Persia, from whence have sprung the conquerors of Hin~ 
doostan in every age, Alexander alone excepted ; it follows, that 
their route to the interior parts of the country, must have led 
through it. Of all these conqueror.s, as far as I can learn, the 
routes of Alexander, Timur (or Tamerlane), and Nadir Shah, 
are the only ones that have their particulars on record Timur’s 
route I liave already in part given, as it was interwoven so closely 
with the geographical construction, and towards which it fur- 
nished a considerable proportion of materials ; and the remaisider 
will be given. Nadir Shah’s route was the ordinary one, by Attock 
and Lahore; and he returned, as appears by Abdul Kurrim, and 
M. Otter, by nearly the same route ; save that instead of crofsing 
the Indus at Attock, he went higher up, and pafsed the borders 
of Sewad, in his w^ay to Jalalabad and Cabul. Unfortunately for 
geography, no detail of this part of Nadir Shah’s route has yet 
appeared: for was it particularized, it might throw much light on 
the geography of Sewad, and Bijore ; and might also explain some 
circumsttinces respecting the courses of the rivers in tliat quarter, 
which now remain in uncertainty. 

The particulars of the marches of the late Acmet Abdalla (King 
of Candahar), during his frequent visits to Delhi, in the present 
age, have not come to my knowledge. Alexander’s route tlien 
is the only one that remains to be mentioned ; and although last 

« Tximicsliiriii Cawo., a iksrendaot of or Zingis Cuwii, made an irniptlon into 

Hincloosian' about tte year 13401 Inir the parlirukrs of Ms mate life wanting, Sherefed- 
din meistiofw# m one timt lie ^tolled the Chitnawb atToolowba 1 aod itt .another, that 
he besieged the of- Marat In the Booab. Btit 'Fcrkhta confines the exploits of tlu<j c!c» 
scciidant of Gengisj,- fo the Pahjab country* , ■ ^ . ' - , , , ’ , 
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in point of order, here, is to be considered as the first, as it respects 
history, and the gratification of popular curiosity : and therefore, 
of course, merits a particular and pointed discufsion. 

I shall now proceed to trace the route of Timur, or Tamerlane, 
chiefly from his history, written by Sherefeddin; and illustrated 
by the observations of Capt. Kirkpatrick. 

In order to fix the situation of the pafs over the river Indus, by 
which this conqueror entered Hindoostan, and returned from it (for 
it is evident by the history, that he came and returned by the same 
pafs), it V. Ill be necefsary for me to anticipate the description of 
the roads leading from Cabul, and other places in that quarter, to 
Hindoostan; a subject which properly belongs to the description 
of the countries on the west of the Indus; but wliich can never 
be introduced with more eficct, or more to tlie reader’s advantage, 
than in this place ; where it will serve to illustrate at once, the ac- 
count of the progrefs of Timur, and of Alexander. 

The country of Cabul, in respect of its natural geography, is 
divided into two parts, separated by a ridge of very high moun- 
tains, usually covered with snow, which runs from west to east, 
from the neighbourhood of Ghizni, to that of Deenkote on the 
Indus, below Attock. The tract lying to the north of this ridge, 
is named Lumghan (or the Lumghanat) ; and that on the south. 
Bungush (or the Bungushat) : each having one or more consi- 
derable rivers intersecting their whole length, and disemboguing 
themselves into the Indus. That of the Lumghanat, is the river 
of Cabul, called also the Kameh, and in its lower part the Attock : 
and that of the Bungushat is the river that pafses by Nughz, and 
Bunnoo, and whose proper name I am as yet uninformed of. Each 
tract has also its proper roads, and its pafees over the Indus, from 
the districts of Cabul, Candahar, and Ghizni, respectively: but 
the northern, or Lumghanat road^ is the one in common use, 
whether to Persia, or Samarcand, notwithstanding its circuitous 
nature, as it respects the former of these countries; for it is both 
the easiest and the safest. 
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Not to enter too much into detail, I shall only mention the 
principal of these communications. 

1st. The upper, or Lumghanat road, between Cabul and La- 
hore, pafses through Paishawur, and crofses the Indus at Attock. 
This, which is named the King’s Road, is the most practicable 
for armies, and the safest for caravans and travellers : and is ac- 
cordingly, as we have said before, the most in use. 

2d. Kherpeh, which appears to be only a branch of the former, 
separating from it at Jalalabad. It is not sufficiently particularized, 
to enable us to understand its entire course. 

gd. The upper Bungushat road, which crofses the Indus either 
at Deenkote, or Reishi: and leading to Cabul by Bimnoo and 
Nughz : and to Lahore by Bheerah. The positions of Deenkote, 
and Reishi, I am not enabled to fix with precision ; but am led to 
suppose that Deenkote is from 30 to 35 G. miles below Attock ; 
and Reishi, a very few miles above Deenkote. The great ridge 
of mountains just mentioned, lies immediately between these pafses 
and Attock ; and shuts up the communication between the Bun- 
gush and Lumghan roads, as far as respects the commodious, or 
safe pafsage of an army ; for the heights of Sindi a Busteh, which 
are described as steep, craggy, and tremendous, are to be croJfeed 
between Deenkote and Paishawur, by those who would go from 
the former, to Cabul. A better way is by following the course 
of the Bungush road, through Kohaut, Bunnoo, Nughz, and Ir- 
jab; and this way Timur came. Kohaut I find in Bernoulli (VoL 
1. p. 70) at 12 cofses from Paishawur ; and it is also four marches 
from Reishi (Kirkp. MSS.). 

How far the snowy ridge extends westwards, I know not ; pro- 
bably it sinks in its progrefs that way ; as, although mention is 
made of it in Timur’s march from Cabul to Nughz, yet it is not 
represented as forming an obstacle to the progrefe of his army. 
Its position in that quarter, is marked by the march of Timur, and 
by the circumstance of Irjab being in the Lumghan division; She- 
nuzan, in that of Bungush. What direction the ridge afterwards 
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takes, we know not ; but it does not crofs the line of the road be- 
tween Ghizni and Candahar. Probably it pafses on the south of 
Candahar, and forms the height named Suhmandroog ; which oc- 
curs in the march of Dara Sheko, at 45 G. miles to the S E of Can- 
dahar: in which case, it answers to the chain of mountains de- 
scribed by Ptolemy under the name ofParveti ; and as the southern 
boundary of the province of P aro-pamisus {Asice, Tab. IX.). 

The 4th, is the lower Bungush road, which crofses the Indus 
at Chowpareh pafs, 25 to 30 G. miles below Deenkote ; or perhaps 
60 below Attock. This route also leads to Lahore through 
Bheerah; to Ghizni and Cabul, by Ferraul (which lies SE from 
Ghizni, S from Cabul) ; and to Candahar, by the Desert. When 
we consider the existence of the desert in question, and the moun- 
tains, wilds, and dreadful torrents, that occur in the Bungush 
roads, we are no longer at a lofs to know why the road by Attock 
and Cabul, to Candahar, and Persia, in general ; though circuitous, 
obtains the preference. It was in use even in Tavernier's time, 
when the Mogul government was in its vigour. To the above 
obstacles, we may add, that arising from the presence of certain 
fierce Afghan tribes, which occupy the country in the line be- 
tween the Panjab and Candahar: and which have never continued 
long enough under a course of subjection and civilization, at any 
one time, to enable them to retain any traces of the latter, after 
the subjugation had ceased. 

These are all the great communications, which apply to our 
present purpose of describing the route of Timur from Cabul to- 
wards Hindoostan. According to Sherefeddin, he went by way 
of Irjab, Shenuzan, Nughz, Banou (or Bunnoo), and thence to 
the Indus, at the very place where Gelaleddin, King of Karasm, 
fought with Gengis Cawn; and so heroically swam the river, after 
his defeat, in 1221. 

This account of his progrefs admitting of no doubt, as to the 
general facts; and the description, bearing, and tendency, of the 

O 2 
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pafses over the Indus, and the nature of the countries they lead 
through, coming from the pen of the Emperor Baber ; whose local 
knowledge in those parts was very considerable, as being obtained 
by long experience, at the head of armies : and as the snowy ridge 
of mountains lay between Timur's route to Bunnoo, and Attock ; 
and being unnoticed by the historian, was certainly never crofsed 
by Timur (nor could any ordinary reason have induced him to 
take so circuitous a route, through exceeding difficult roads) : I 
say, taking all these circumstances into consideration, we can have 
no doubt that Timur crofsed the Indus on the south of this ridge. 
That Gelaleddin crofsed it there, is clearly inferred from the 
course of his inarch from Bamian to Ghizni, and thence to Gur- 
daiz;* all of which places, point towards the Bungush road, and 
not to that by Attock : and it is unquestionable that Gelaleddin 
and Timur crofsed the Indus at one and the same pafs, for Shere- 
feddin positively says so ; and this pafs can be no other than Deen- 
kote, or Reishi, 

The arrival of Timur in the district of Joud,''j' when he had 
crofsed the Indus, is, according to Baber's account of the geogra- 
phy of Joud, an additional proof that the pafs lay far below Attock, 

And now that the geography of the Panjab is so far improved 
by Capt. Kirkpatrick's communications, we may with certainty 
conclude, that Timur returned from Hindoostan by a route below 
Attock. We trace him from Delhi to Jumraoo ; from whence, 
after 33 colses of road, he came to the river Behut, or Jhylum, 
near Jubhan, or Gebban ; and pursuing the course of the river 30 
cofses, he came to Sambaste, situated xmtbin the mountains ofyoiid-X 
This is a clear indication of his having turned to the south, from 
Jummoo; for had he gone so cofses upwards on the Behut, after 

* Capt, KiApatrick informs wstbat Gurdaiz (probably the Kerdfz of Sberefe^dm) was 
a point in Gelaleddia^s retreat from Ghizni: also that the name of the > rock ip Ac IndiiSi 
nearly opposite to Attock, has no reference to Gelali, or Gelaleddin* 

t Sherefeddlo* \ ‘ ' J ItM. 
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falling in with it, at a point 33 cofses from Jummoo, he would 
have been advanced into the northern part of the Ghicker terri- 
tory, instead of being in that of Joud. The circumstance of his 
crofsing the desert of Gelali, both in coming, and in returning ; 
(that desert commencing near the place where Gelali, or Gela- 
leddin, crofsed the Indus), is also in proof of my supposition. The 
positions of Jublian, Sambaste, and Berouja, cannot be recognized 
in the present geography ; but that of Berouja must fall very near 
to Pirhala, if it be not meant for the same place. 

Timur's first object after crofsing the Indus,*' being to efiect a 
junction with the army of his grandson Peer Mahmud, which was 
then besieging Moultan, he directed his course that way, instead 
of taking the common road to Delhi, by Rotas and Lahore. The 
neighbourhood of a navigable river being a desirable object to 
an army which was marching tlirough a dry sterile country, lie 
pushed for the nearest part of the Behut, or Jhylum river, where 
lie attacked and took the fortrefs and island of Sheabadin Mo- 
barick. 

Sherefeddin allotvs only two marches between the Indus and 
the Jamad, or Behut ;-f' but it cannot be lefs than 6 marches from 
the Indus to the Behut, and therefore there must be an error in the 
statement of the time. Between the time of pafsing the Indus, and 
the arrival at the conflux of the Behut and Chunaub, 1 2 day s elapsed ; 
that is, from the 12th, to the 24th of Moharrem ; and as it may be 
about 10 marches from Deenkote to the conflux, by Timur s route, 
here is an interval of 3 days more than the march required ; which 
might have been employed in the reduction of Sheabadiii's fortrefs, 
&c. Perhaps the date of Timur’s arrival at the fortrefs, instead of 
the 14th of Moharrem, should have been the 38th. 

A fortrefs, not named, stood on the west side of the conflux of the 

* October o, 139B. The chronology of this event i$ differently stated ; I have followed 
M- de la Croix’s translation, 

f Sherefeddin, in his description of Cashmere (VoL II. ch&p. xxxK of his History of 
Timnr), applies the names of Jamad and Dindana^ to the Eehnt* 
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Behut and Chunaub rivers ; and just below it, Timur threw a bridge 
of boats over the confluent waters. This junction, we have observed 
elsewhere, is accomplished with great violence and noise ; and She- 
refeddin says, that the waves dashing against one another, make it 
appear like a troubled ocean : for such large rivers, pent up with- 
in strait rocky beds, form a rapid and troubled stream at their 
meeting. A like description of it is given by the historians of 
Alexander ; which, together with the concomitant circumstances 
of general position and connexion, render this conflux a most un- 
equivocal point of reference, in the comparison between the an- 
cient and modern geography. 

Timur made only one march between the conflux and Toulum- 
ba : and as he did not bring the army with him, but left it crofs- 
ing the river, it may be inferred that the march was not a short 
one; and therefore I allow so road miles for it, in a S E by S di- 
rection ; that being the position of Toulumba from the conflux, 
by the above construction. According to Sherefeddin's manner 
of writing, one could hardly be certain whether Toulumba was 
on the side of the Rauvee, or the Chunaub. Feri'shta has placed 
it on the latter, erroneously ; for the mifsionary above quoted, 
came down the Rauvee, and pafsed by it ; moreover, giving its lati- 
tude at 15' north of Moultan, though it is probably 25'. This 
is a considerable town, and a pafs of consequence, on the Rauvee ; 
and often occurs in Ferishta^s History of Hindoostan. It was in the 
neighbourhood of this place, that Alexander made war on the 
Malli, or people of ancient Moultan ; as will be taken notice of 
in its place. Timur staid here 6 days, and then proceeded with 
the whole army acrofs the Baree Doabah, to Shahnawaz (or Sha- 
navas), a large and populous town near the north bank of the 
Beyah, after its separation from the Setlege. Here he found more 
grmn than his army could consume; whence we may infer the 
fertility of the country, which is low and flat, and subject to pe- 
riodical inundations, like Bengal. Sherefeddin describes at this 
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place, a deep lake, fortified round with a wall, and defended by 
sooo men ; which reminds one strongly of something similar at 
Sangala, which Alexander attacked, before he reached the Hypha- 
sis ; but the hill, which was fortified round with carriages, is 
wanting; and Shahnawaz is 90 G. miles from Lahore, whilst 
Sangala was only 3 marches, that is, Ms than 40 G, miles from 
the place where the Hydraotes (Rauvee) was crofsed ; which is 
supposed to be at the place where Lahore now stands. 

It was something more than 3 marches from Toulumba to Jen- 
jian, a town on the south bank of the Beyah, opposite to, and not 
far from Shahnawaz. As Timur's army was 3 days in pafsing the 
Beyah, some in barks, and others by swimming, it may be reck- 
oned a considerable river. 

At Jenjian, Timur staid 4 days, and was joined by Peer Mah- 
mud, who had by this time taken Moultan. Timur’s next station 
is Jehaul, 3 marches from Jenjian, on the road to Delhi: and here 
he separated from his grand array, which he directed to proceed 
. by Debalpour, and to rendezvous at Samanah, a town 85 cofses 
on the west of Delhi; whilst he proceeded with 10,000 horse to 
Batnir, a strong fortrefe about 70 cofses from Jehaul, and far to 
the right of the Delhi road; being beyond the desert which 
stretches along the south side of the Setlege. He was led to this • 
place, from resentment, at its giving protection to the people of 
Debalpour, who had mafsacred a garrison placed in it by Peer 
Mahmud: and pofsibly the great reputation it had for strength, 
might be one inducement to undertake the siege of it ; as Aornos, 
in like manner invited Alexander. 

Timur, after leaving Jehaul/proceeded the first day to Adjodin, 
or Pauk-putton (of which we have spoken before), a town included 
in one of the large islands formed by the branches of the Setlege : 
here he visited, and spent some time in devotion, at the tomb of 
Sheik Furrid (see p^e 104), and then set forward for Batnir ; 
which is stated, by Sherefeddin, at 60 cofees from Adjodin; 5a of 
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which, equal to about 95 B. miles, Timur is said to have marched 
in one day and night only, with a view to surprise the place. 

On the south-east of Adjodin, a few cofses, he crofsed the river 
Dena ; which I take to be one of the four branches of the Setlejre 
(pofsibly the Bond), and perhaps the only principal one among 
them, except the Beyah, already noticed. 

It must not be omitted, that Timur crofsed an extensive desert 
in his way to Batnir : I mention this particular to shew that Alex- 
ander was not misinformed, when he was told that there was a de- 
sert beyond the Hyphasis.^ After taking and destroying Batnir, 
which employed only a few days,'^- he marched on the 30th of No- 
vember, taking a very circuitous road to Samanah ; where he 
joined his grand army on the 8th of December, 1398. It is 
not easy to collect the distance, from Sherefeddin's account of 
the marches; and no rule can be applied to the marches of a 
party of horse, as to those of an army in general. For certain 
points in the march of Timur, between these, places, see pages 
76 and 77. 

His march from Samanah to Delhi, about 85 cofses, appears to 
have taken up 13 days ; whence we may collect, that the common 
marches of his grand army, were about 7 common cofses each day ; 

* or about -131 British miles by the road,| 


* Quintus Curtius* 

f Batnir h represented as a very strong place, and yet Timur is said to liave taken on!}) 
a body ofhoise with him (and indeed the extraordinary length of one of his marches scenis 
to prove it). 

% The mean length of the marches of great armies> is more susceptible of rule; and, of 
course more useful in its application to geographical purposes ; than may be at first ima- 
gined. I shall heie mention the lesiilt of my inquiries concerning Indian armies only; 
that being the point to my purpose. The mean of 95 marches, where the measured dis- 
tances arc given, is equal to i4,6,or about 14! E.miics (that of European armies in India is 
considerably kfs). These iqf miles of road distance, may be allowed to produce 11 G, 
miles of direct distance, when applied to geography, on llnej> of considerable extent: 
though each individuai march might produce half a mile more, by the comboaind winding- 
king laid out of the question (see page 6 and 7) . ^ ^ 

The march and retreat of the Greeks from NatoHa to Trebizonde, give, at a mean, only 
British miles for each march; reckoimg Xenophon's parasangas at 3 Roman miles (as 
M* to, in his Mes. Urn ) ; and, it m pretty evident, both from the space 

marched through, and frdm other circumstances, that his number of parasangas is taken 
too high. ' , ^ , 
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On his return, he made an excursion to the north-east, into the 
Dooab, took the city of Herat (called Mirte by De la Croix), 33 
cofses from Dellii, and advanced to the Ganges, near the place 
n'here it ifsues out of the Sirinagur mountains. Toglocpour, and 
the straits of Coupele, two places of victory on the eastern bank 
of the Ganges, cannot now be recognized : but from Sherefeddin^s 
account of the march, they cannot be far from Loldong; where 
the British army completed their campaign in 177.1, British 
miles from Calcutta.'* 

From the banks of tlie Ganges, he proceeded to the north-west, 
along the foot of the Sewalic mountains, by Mcliapour, Jallindhar, 
and Juminoo, to the Indus, which he cTofsed at the same place as 
before, and in the same manner ; and returned to Samarcand by 
way of Bunnoo, or Banou, Nughz, or Nagaz, Cabul, Bacalati, and 
Termed, 

I come now to the subject of Alexander’s route, througli the 
countries on the east of the Indus; where alone I can follow him 
with any degree of certainty : and this certainty may be ascertained 
by tracing his route either way, from the celebrated conflux men- 
tioned in page, 118. I take it for granted that he crofkjd the In- 
dus, d- at, or near the site of Attock ; because, as we have seen in 
page ii.p it is the pafs leading from the quarter of Cabul and Bi- 
jore: from whence Alexander came; as will be shewn when we 
discufs the geography of the countries of India, lying west of the 
Indus. The fortrefs of Attock was built by Acbar, to command 
this pafe; which is so confined, either by the nature of the banks, 
or of the-ohaimelof the rivaf,;'Or both,- tliat the, jpafeage from the 

* At CiS|5r8) the Bi^sh'natitw 

to the peopH© Ifeitfll ijwo Way 

thither. 

in a point , ' 

Capt. Kirkpatriefe AMul'Humeed’s! ac- 
count of an expeditfett where the 0an|cs ifsnea 

from the mountains; and which ■W'l!t«Wse‘i'4tSy,& the place meant for Coupele in Shere- 
feddiii. Ill some MS. maps in luy poiswion there are two small rivers mated Caab and 
which dcscetid from the hills on theeastof Hurdwar.' donftuent streams be 

or Coi>6-Pee/y, of the 'historian? . ^ ■ 

f AVut 3*7 years before Clirist, according to Usher r and in the woulh of May. , ’ ' 

' tt 
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landing-place leads through the very fortrels itself.-*^ 

Alexander had crofsed over to Taxila, f on the east side, Ambisares, 
king of the Indian mountaineers (the predecefsors of the Ghickers, 
we may suppose), sent ambafsadors with presents to Iiira : as the 
chiefs of the Joudis afterwards made their submlfsions to Tamer- 


lane, in 1358. From Taxila, as his intention appears to have been 
to penetrate to the Ganges, he may be supposed to have gone by 
the ordinary road, to that part of the bank of the Hydaspes (Beirut 
or Jhylum) opposite to the place where the fortrefs of Rotas now 
stands; and here he put into execution his stratagem for crofsing 
the river, while the opposite shore was pofsefsed by Porus. It 
might admit of a doubt whether Alexander came by the way of 
Rotas, or by that of Bheerah, did not the length of the voyage 
down the Hydaspes, to the conflux of the Acesines (after his re- 
turn from the Hyphasis), seem to prove that the fleet was con- 
structed at a greater distance than 48 G. miles, above the conflux. 
The fleet was five days in dropping down with the stream, He- 
phestion and Cratcrus were dispatched by land, previous to the 
sailing of the fleet ; and were overtaken on the third day of the 
voyage: nor did they afterwards arrive at the conflux, till Alexan- 
der was returned from his first expedition to the confines of the 
It inay be 11 days march from Rotas to the conflux: 4|- 
only, from Bhcer^-h to it. 

After Alexander, bad crofsod the Acesines (Chunaub) and Hy- 
iraotes (Ra«vee), y/hich latter he may be supposed to pafs near the 
plaoj where Lahore now stands, he appears to have been drawn 
out of the direct rOMte towards the Ganges, to attack the city of 
Sangala, most probably lying between Lahore and Moultaii; but 


^ we are left in uncertainty as to iti$ position, by Alexander's histp- 
jians, .otherwise than by eircutn^tafi^Land^ detached fa<^.(;:"!'irhe 
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name Sangala, occurs only in Arrian : and is said to have been a 
city of great streiigtli and importance, in the country of the Cathei. 
Diodorus Siculus calls the same people Catheri, or Katberi ; and 
these may very easily be recognized under the name of Cairy, in 
Thevenot ; that is to say, the Kuttry tribe, or Rajpoots. The- 
\'enot speaking of the people of Moultan, says, “ there is a tribe 
“ of Gentiles (i. e. Gentoos, or Hindoos) here, called Catry, or 
“ Rajpoots ; and this is properly their country, from whence they 
“ spread over all the Indies." Diodorus Siculus marks them by the 
custom of their women burning themselves alive, on the funeral 
piles of their husbands ; w'hich is indeed a custom among them, as 
well as some other Hindoo tribes, at this day. Now wc find by 
Arrian, that the Cathei w'ere confederated with the Malli aiid Oxy'- 
dracte, that is, the people of Moultan and Outch, and which lay 
to the south-w est of the place where Alexander might be supposed 
to crofs the Hydraotes (or Rauvee) in his way into India. (That 
the Malli were the people of the present Moultan, we can have no 
doubt, if we attend to the circumstances of the voyage of Alexan- 
der down the Hydaspes, hereafter.) I find no difficulty therefore, 
in determining the position of Sangala to be to the S W of Lahore. 
As to the distance, Alexander reached it the third day after crofs- 
ing the Hydraotes ; and we cannot allow' more than 4,8 road miles, 
for these 3 marches; or 36' G. miles in horizontal distance. Had 
Alexander's route been S E towards the Ganges, the above dis- 
tance would have brought him within 6 or 7 miles of the Hyphasis 
(the modern Bey ah), and Arrian says not a word about that river, 
until Alexander had Returned to Sangala from the pursuit of the 
fugitives,' afid" s^aih;''^t;'foMard'’pn'his march: 
either in dfetofice 

between hulf If itiay be cblkcted by 

An-ian’s manner of 'iv'ere not near each other. 

' f; li, Ejladorm a^d ^ Ci^rthis do mt give the name Sangala^ yet the city meant by 

Arrian^' that iyame:,‘is,poitttfdliy described by them. 
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Diodorus places the kingdoms of Sophites and of Phigeus betvveen 
the Catheri and the Hyphasis ; whence we may infer a considerable 
space between them. If I am right in my conjecture concerning 
the position of Sangala, the Hyphasis (Bey ah) must be about 40 
miles from it, eastward ; and let Sangala be where it will, the ri- 
ver Beyah answers to the Hyphasis, or Hypasis (called anciently 
by the natives, Beypasha), and Alexander’s altars may probably 
have been erected between Govendal, and the conflux of the Be- 
yah and Setlege, at Ferosepour ; Pliny says on the further, or 
eastern side of the river. One cannot help regretting the extreme- 
brevity of this part of Arrian’s narration, with respect to the de- 
tail of Alexander's marches, between Sangala and the Hyphasis, 
and back again to the Hydaspes ; which is dispatched too rapidly 
for a geographer to profit by. Diodorus and Curtius arc not more 
explicit ; nor indeed, if they had, are they to be much depended 
on, in this respect ; for they have confounded the Hydaspes (Jhy- 
lum) with the Acesines (Chunaub), in their account of Alexander’s 
voyage. But, I thizik, whoever takes the trouble to compare Ar- 
rian’s account, both of the land marches, and the voyage down the 
rivers, with the geography of the Panjab; will find the ancient 
Hydaspes in the modern Behut, or Jhylum, the first river beyond 
the Indus; and succefsively, the Acesines in the Chunaub; the 
Hydraotes in the Rauvee ; and the Hyphasis in the Beyah : though 
I will not contend for the exact position of the altars, whether 
they might be above the conflux of the Beyah, or below it : only 
the ancient name Beypasha, appears more likely to "have been the 
origin of the Greek Hyphasis, Hypasis, or Huphasis; than She- 
tooder, which was the ancient name of the Setlege. 

As M. D’Anville’s account of Alexander’s progrefs in the Anti-- 
'quiti Geographiqm de Unde, supposes that the Behut (he calls it 
)C$i^liayfe),i;thfi:y?esternmost of the Panjab rivers, was ‘the ilpflus of 
’ is'te opi- 

' moii tifiat mbnarcli’s 
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having only four rivers, between him and the country of the Prasii, 
when he had crofsed the Indus. That prince of geographers, 
when he determined tliis question, had not the true geography of 
the Panjab before him: and, in fact, Alexander had all the five 
rivers of the Panjab to crofs, after he arrived on the east side 
of the river, which he supposed to be, and which was in reality, 
the Indus. 

Tliere is a flat contradiction between Arrian and Diodorus (and 
Curtius who follows the latter), regarding the quality of the coun- 
try on the east of the Hyphasis; the former describing it as a flou- 
rishing and well-inhabited country ; the latter say there is an ex- 
tensive desert between it and the Ganges. Arrian's account suits 
the upper part of the river, and those of Diodorus and Curtius, the 
lower part ; for there is certainly a desert, as has been before ob- 
served, between the Panjab and Batnir. 

We are left to suppose that Alexander, after the determination 
of his army to proceed no further, returned to the Hydaspes, by 
the route he came; bating the ground, he lost in marching after 
the Catheri: and finding his cities of Nicse and Bucephala com- 
pleted; and a fleet, or part of one, built out of the timber pro- 
cured from the neighbouring mountains, named by them Emodus^ 
and Himaus, or Imaus ; he proceeded down the Hydaspes with his 
fleet, while the greater part of the army marched by land. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that Arrian does not say from 
whence the timber came, but leaves us to suppose that it came from 
the forests nearest to the river ; and enough is known of the nature 
of the country, to convince us that the forests bordering on the 
foot of the, Cashfiierian hills; were very.', near ,to>therjiyer^Hydaspes. 
The 'mou;hfains,j%no^^e .a# Iwens,.m(l'eed.' a very. ^gi‘eat 

distance, and t|ieN' IE';,' since they are in> 

efiect the mou,ntaSs,'^]^^||;<j^i^;'!lrom^ the Ganges, above Siri- 
mgur, to Cashmere; sefjarating the dependencies of Hindoostan, 
from those of Great Thibet. I suspect Emodus and Imaus to be 
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ditterent readings of the same name ; and Imaus or Himaus, we 
have every reasonable proof, of being derived from the Sanscrit 
word Himmaleh, signifying snowy. That vast ridge bears the 
same name at present; and Pliny knew the circumstance well.* 

It is unlikely that Alexander, so far from visiting Cashmere, as 
some have supposed, had even heard any distinct account of it ; 
otherwise some of the writers of his life would surely have taken 
notice of so extraordinary a country : nay, I conclude, according 
to my idea of Alexander's character, that he would certainly have 
visited it, when he returned to the Hydaspes, to embark for the 
Indus ; and was, in some degree, at leisure ; if a man who is eter- 
nally preparing work for liimself, can be said to liave any leisure. 

Alexander sailed from his first place of embarkation in the Hy- 
daspes, about the middle of November N.S. 337 years before 
Christ (according to Usher), having, of course, been in the field 
the whole rainy season ; for he crofsed the Indus in May. In five 
days the fleet arrived at the conflux of the Hydaspes and Acesines 
(Jhylum and Chunaub), the identity of which, is most pointedly 
marked (as we have before observed) by the nature of the banks ; 
and by the rapidity and violence of the stream, which dismayed 
the whole fleet, and proved fatal to some of the large ships. 

At this place, Philip, who had led a division of the array along 
the banks of the Acesines (whose course is, not far from that of 
the Hydaspes, and gradually approaches it, until they meet), 
joined the grand army, and was ferried over the Acesines. We 
may observe from this, and from Craterus and Hephestion being 
detached with the other two divisions, along the opposite banks 
of the Hydaspes, that Alexander might be said almost to sweep 
the whole country. He now approached the confines of the 
'Wd set out on his j/frusj.' expedition with^a detachfh^'t* 
country bordwihg 'on 
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vent their giving afsistance to that nation ; but the particulars of 
his march are not recorded. He returned again to the fleet and. 
army at the conflux of the Hydaspes ; and from thence dispatched 
the fleet to the next place of rendezvous, at the conflux of the 
Hydraotes (Rauvee) with the Acesines (Chimaub) ; for so the con- 
fluent streams of the Hydaspes and Acesines were named, the Ace- 
sines being the largest and as the Hydaspes is said to be 20 
stades in u idth the whole way, the other must have been an im- 
mense river. The army was now divided into four divisions, three 
of which marched at a considerable distance from each other ; along, 
or near the course of, the river ; the fourth, Alexander took the 
command of himself, and marched inland from the river to attack 
the Malli on that side ; in order to drive the fugitives towards the 
forks of the rivers, where they might be intercepted by some of 
the other divisions. The line of direction of his march must have 
been south, or south-eastward. On the second morning he took 
a strong city, and Perdiccas, another; and after a second long 
night march, arrived at the Hydraotes (Rauvee) : perhaps, we may 
allow for the day, and two night marches, 40 road miles; or 30 
G. miles of horizontal distance.-^’* He fell in with the river at some 
considerable distance above the conflux (the appointed rendez- 
vous for the fleet), as appears by what followed: and after crofs- 
ing it, took two other towns, and then proceeded to the capital 
city of the Malli; after dispatching Pithon back to the river side,, 
to intercept the fugitives. This capital of the Malli, must not be 
mistaken for the modern Moultan ; which is at least 30 miles by 
land, below the con|lu)t of. tbe Hydraotes; or tv^o days vpy^e 

' f k ^ I ^ > 

that '-’H' 

f The Ayiii i & iwo'coafiuenices of 

the Hydaspe^''iOT wmdiags of 

'$ One qf these wW i 'Borne' of them burnt themselves, 

together wUh their houses ; and few cafeottlivt into the enemy^s haeds._ This mode of con- 
duct has beers practised in ottr'owl times. See Orme^s Inclostan^^ VoT 11, p* ^55, 
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for a boat going with the stream but the ancient capital in ques- 
tion, was above the conflux; and near the Hydraotes (Rauvee), by 
the garrison's leaving it, and retiring to the opposite (north) side 
of the river. Alexander recrofsed the river after them ; but finding 
them too strong to-be attacked with the party he brought with 
him, and waiting for a reinforcement, the enemy had time to re- 
tire into another fortified city, not far off. This namelejs city, is 
the place where Alexander was wounded, and in such imminent 
danger ; and not in the capital of the Malli, nor among the Oxy~ 
draca (Outch), which is on the opposite side of the Acesines (Chu- 
naub), and near its confluence with the Indus. Indeed Arrian is 
particular in pointing out this error [(of Diodorus]]. As to the dis- 
tance of this city above the conflux, we may collect that it could 
not be very far, both by reason of the quick communication be- 
tween Alexander, and the camp and fleet ; and by the ground he 
had marched over, after leaving the first conflux. I am inclined 
to place it about 10 G. miles above the conflux (of the Chunaub 
and Rauvee), and a few miles from the north bank of the latter ; 
and the capital of the Malli on the opposite side, and not far from 
the river bank ; so that they will be somewhat below the present 
town of Toulumba, which h^s been mentioned as a famous pafs 
on the'^auvee, beMeep' Lahesre.'^nd Mbhltan. ; 

"When Alexapder was sufficiently rpeov^red from the effects of 
his wound, he was embarked on the MydraQtp^ and carried down 
the to his fleet, whichi appears: to ImveJheen brought into 

the Hydraotes; for;, we l<iarh::t]bat\hAip«i^ri'the,!Con after he 


joined the fleet. -f* ; 

We learn, also, from the same that 
its name until it is lost in the' Indus, . although,, k rec©ives-.tfik,l|^( 
,;l|ii^^|;ppd:Pydtabtes: the hlstor&n ',of',^ Timur, in 
; wh to the,^ confluent : 
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and Chunaub : this alone, however, does not prove that it was the 
largest river ; for we have many examples, in modern geography, 
at least, where the adjunct river, though the smallest, gives its 
name to the confluent waters. It is worthy of remark, that Arrian, 
as it appears, not knowing what became of the Hyphasis (Beyah) 
does not say that Alexander saw the mouth of it, as he did those 
of the Acesines and Hydraotes; but only infoi'ins us that it fell 
into the Acesines. And indeed, the truth is, that the Hyphasis (or 
Beyah) does not join the Chunaub; but, after uniting its waters 
with those of the Setlege, falls into the Indus, a great way farther 
down. It is certain that the courses of rivers, even of the largest, 
do alter so much, in time, that wliat Arrian says might have been 
the case ; but there is no necefsity for supposing it. 

Arrian, as well as Sherefeddin, informs us that the lower part 
of the Panjab, towards Moultan, is flat and marsliy, and inundated 
pike Bengal)] by the periodical rains, whicli fall between the 
months of May and October. As a proof of it, Alexander was 
once obliged to break up his camp, on the Acesines (Chunaub) and 
retire to the higher grounds. 

From the conflux of the Acesines with the Indus, w^e accompany 
Alexander, succefsively to the territories of the Sogdi, Musicani, 
Oxycani, Sindomanni, and Patalans. The Oxydracte, who had 
submitted by their ambafsadors, w'ere left unmolested. Bhakor 
answers nearest to tire position and description of the country of 
the Musicani, which was next to the Sogdi, and the most pow'erful 
on that part of the Indus: and the Oxycani, the next in order, to 
Hajycan ; a circar, or division of Sindy. In Sindomanni we may 
recognize the country of Sindy ; or that through which the river 
Sinde flows, in the lower part of its course: and F^ttala, has ever 
been referred to the delta of the Indus. But so vast a change of 
names, or rather so vast a change in the manner of writing them,* 

♦ A -oomparlsoE of the moderit names with the ancient^ in many parts of Asia# leads me 
to that had they been faithfully written by the Greeks^ much lefs difference would 

s 
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forbids the building of any hypotheses, on the similarity of an- 
cient and modern names of places ; except in cases, where the 
locality is equally evident. 

Having now conducted Alexander acrofs the Panjab, and down 
the Indus, to the head of its delta, it may not be amifs to observe, 
that the state of the country through which he pafsed, was very 
different from what we should have conceived, who have been 
in the habit of considering Hindoostan, as being governed by one 
monarch, or even as divided into several large kingdoms. In the 
Panjab country, in an extent lefs than is comprized within one of 
the soubahs, or grand divisions of the Mogul empire, we find no 
lefs than seven nations ; and along the lower parts of the Indus, 
many more. Even in the Panjab, where Alexander warred a whole 
campaign, and part of another, there was nothing of that kind of 
concert appeared, which must have taken place between the go- 
vernors of provinces, had they been under one head ; but in general 
each acted separately, and for himself. The Malli, Catheri, and 
Oxydracte, we are told, leagued together for their mutual defence; 
and this proves that they were separate governments. It is curious, 
that the same cause that facilitated Alexander’s conquests in India, 
should also have given them the degree of celebrity that has ever 
accompanied them ; that is to say, their subdivision into a number 
of small states: and ordinary readers, either not regarding, or not 
comprehending, their extent and consequence, have considered 
them as kingdoms. The conquest of the Panjab and Sindy, would, 
w'ith such an army,* be no very great matter in our times, although 
united ; and yet this conquest is considered as a brilliant part of 
Alexander’s history : the truth is, the romantic traveller is blended 
with the adventurous soldier; and the feelings of the reader. are 
oftener applied to than his judgment, 1 

be found between them» than we now expenence; and I am inclmed to tkit tbe names 

of tlie rivets, in particular, are scarcely changed since the time of 

^ Ate^mnder had 1*0*000 men*^aiia aoo ‘ i 
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But although the western part of Hindoostan was in this state, 
there existed beyond, or rather towards the Ganges, a powerful 
kingdom, as appeal's by the state Megasthenes found it in, when 
he resided in quality of ambafsador from Seleucus Nicator, not 
many years after, at Palibothra, the capital of the Prasii.* The 
Prasians probably owed to the discontents that prevailed in Alexan- 
der's army, their escape from a foreign conquest at that period. 

Alexander arrived at Pattala about the middle of August (before 
Christ 336 years), and after he had made proper arrangements for 
the safety and conveniency of his fleet and army, and had viewed 
also the two principal mouths of the Indus, in which he expe- 
rienced some degree of surprise, if not of terror, from the bore, or 
sudden influx of the tide;-!- he departed by land for Susa, leaving 
Nearchus with the fleet to follow, as soon as the Etesian winds ;|; 
should cease. He had been more than nine months in sailing 
down the Hydaspes, and Indus. He crofsed the Hydaspes about 
the summer solstice in the preceding year, and of course had been 
in the field, or in some kind of warfare, during two rainy seasons: 
we are told, however, by the author of the Ayin Acbaree, that but 
little rain falls in the lower parts of Moultan : that is, the part 
bordering on the Indus. Nearchus sailed about the middle of 
October § with the NE monsoon; conducting, according to Dr. 
Gillies, in his elegant History of Greece, “ the^'rst European fleet 
which navigated the Indian seas.” By the journal of this voyage, 
preserved by Arrian, it appears that the fleet sailed out of the 
western branch, by the distance between the mouth of the Indus and 
the river Arabius, which was only 1000 stadia ; for Arrian gives the 
breadth of the delta at 1800 stadia, along the sea coast.|| Arrian 

* See the ,f Ibid* 

I The Etes'ian wirt48 him frw the N E in the Mediterraneatiy k the months of Jnlf and 
August; and the to apply the same term to the perlodicai winds of 

the same season in the Indian seas^ although the? blew from the opposite quarter* 

§ The first of October* O* S* aceOTing to Usher* - ’ - 

I fliny gi?es it zzo miles* so that he reckoned about eight staclef to one of his miles* 

Ss ' ' ' ' ' 
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takes notice, that when Nearchus stood out to sea, on the coast of 
India, he found either no shadow at noon ; or else the shadow, 
if any, was projected southward. This however, could not pos- 
sibly happen, because Alexander did not arrive till after the summer 
solstice, nor till August. And yet Arrian took this from Near- 
chus's journal : but whosoever examines the geography of it, will 
find that he could never be within a degree of tlie tropic, allowing 
him to have sailed at any reasonable distance from the sltore. 

It may appear extraordinary that Alexander should, in the course 
of a few months, prepare so vast a fleet for his voyage down the 
Indus; especially as it is said to be the work of his army. But the 
truth is, that the Panjab country, like that of Bengal, is full of 
navigable rivers; which communicating with the Indus, form an 
uninterrupted navigation from Cashmere to Tatta: and, no doubt, 
abounded with boats and vefsels ready constructed to the conque- 
ror's hands. That he built some vefacls of war, and others of certain 
descriptions that might be wanted, is very probable ; but transport 
and provision vefsels, I doubt not, were to be collected to any 
number. There were about 80 triremes ; and the whole number 
of embarkations was near 2000, I think it probable, too, that 
the vefsels in which Nearchus performed his coasting voyage to the 
gulf of Persia, were found in the Indus. Vefsels of iSo tons bur- 
then are sometimes used in the Ganges; and those of 100, not 
unfrequently. 


Cashmere is the only subject that remains to be discufsed on 
the east of the Indus ; which it owes to its particular situation in 
respect of the Panjab ; being detached from it in point of geo- 
graphical construction, as well as actually separated from it by 
strong natural Barriers. The communications of Gapt. Kirk- 
patrick, How full soever of infomation; on the: tebjects that have 
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been already discufsed, are even abundantly more so in the present 
instance ; for he has furnished me with translations of the most 
approved itineraries between Lahore and Cashmere, kept either 
by the Mogul emperors themselves, or by their order, and under 
their immediate inspection ; and having the road distances con- 
tained in them actually measured ; and the most remarkable ob- 
jects that occurred on the way, noted with a great degree of pre- 
cision, To accoimt for this attention on the part of the emperors, 
it must be observed, that a journey to Cashmere in the spring 
season, was regarded by them as the highest gratification that 
luxury could afford: every circumstance, therefore, which related 
to the communications with such a scene of pleasure, became in- 
teresting; for a perfect knowledge of the detail of each, would, 
of course, enable the royal visitors to determine the most eligible 
route, suited to seasons and circumstances. The reader may col- 
lect from Bernier (the most instructive of all Indian travellers), in 
what mode the emperors travelled to Cashmere as he has writ- 
ten a full account of his journey, when he travelled thither in the 
suite of Aurungzebe, in the year 1664. And when we reflect on 
the burning climate he left behind him, to breathe the pure and 
temperate air of Cashmere, and to contemplate the beauty of its 
scenery, we must not fail to applaud the taste of the emperors, 
who indulged themselves in so elegant, and no lefs rational, a 
luxury. 

Nor did Capt. Kirkpatrick content himself with bare transla- 
tions of the itineraries ; but, in the true spirit of science, added 
comments and explanations, when the nature of the subject ap- 
peared to require it; without which aids I might frequently have 
fallen into error ; and with which, little remained for me to do, 
but to effect the geometrical constrluction. I shall have great 
occasion to rejoice j if the histories from whence he has ex- 
tracted these, and other geographical materials, should hereafter 
appear in an European language, through his means; and yet 
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road, leads into Cashmere through the valley, or pafs, by which the 
Behut ifsues; which being much lower, is, of course, exempted 
from snow. (See p. 99-) 

Hufsan-Abdal lies in the direct road from Rotas to Attock, 12 
royal cofses, or about G. miles, to the eastward of the latter; 
and this point of Hufsan-Abdal being thus fixed, it becomes un- 
necefsary to take notice of any other part of the route, save that 
between it and Sirinagur. The distance between these places was 
75-I Acbaree cofses, by a measured route of Jehanguire;^ but it 
being very circuitous, the different portions of it require a separate 
discufsion; and cannot, after all, be applied with succefs, with- 
out a reference to Mr. Forster's idea of the bearings between Siri- 
nagur, and Bazaar, his station on the Indus: and as the outlet of 
the Behut river regulates the direction of the first part of this line, 
which makes a considerable angle with the rest, it becomes neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to examine and fix the position of the 
valley of Cashmere itself ; with a view to ascertain the place of 
this outlet, rendered famous under the name of the Pafs of Bareh- 
mooleh. 

1st. Mr. Forster says (Vol. I. p. 225), tliat the valley extends 
from SE to N W (perhaps, more correctly, SE by E, and NW 
by W): he entered it by the SE, and traced the. general course 
of the river Behut, north-westward, toSirinagUr; which is situated 
towards the middle of the valley of Cashmere. 

2d. The Ayin Acbarce describes the general situation of several 
of the districts of Cashmere, all which prove that the course of the 
Behut is from SE to N W; for its source is said to be in Wair or 
Weer Purgunnah, situated in the SE quarter from Sirinagur.f 
Eencha, or Uneej, Purgunnah, called also Islamabad,^ lies on the 
SE; and the town of Islamabad itself, to which Forster came, is 

* The eofs of Achar was nsed also hy bis son Jehanguire j and that of Shah Jehan suc- 

oe«ded'it. ■ ’ ' ‘ ‘ ■ ' ' 

■ f, Ayih Aftbarw^ypl, II.,arMe;C8shi»eFe., . ^ ^ j Kirfep. MSS, 
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,5 or 6 miles below the spring of Wair. Piinjberary, and Pain- 
pour, two towns between Islamabad and Sirinagur, are in Uneej 
and Veh Purgunnahs; both of which lie on the east of Sirina- 
gur. Soliman's Mount, near the- river, is also in the same quar- 
ter.* So that the general course of the Behiit above Sirinagur, is 
clearly from the south-eastward ; and it makes a deep bend to the 
north, by Piinjberary and Pampour. The distance by water from 
Sirinagur to the head of the Behut, is 22 measured royal cofses ; 
by land 14; or about 28|- G. miles, ■'f' 

3d. Capt. Kirkpatrick quotes AbduP Huraeed, to prove tliat 
the Beliut proceeds from the south to Sirinagur, and pursues a N 
course from that city. It should rather be N W ; because the 
Ayin Acbaree, Vol. II. p. lop, of the Tukseem Jumma, states that 
Gey eharaoon X Purgunnah lies to the N W of Sirinagur (and it ap- 
pears from other circumstances, at the extremity of the valley) ; and 
ill page 166, that Ouller (or Tal) Ipikc, lies near it, and receives the 
river Behut (Abdul Humeed and Bernier, both relate the same, con- 
cerning the river and lake) ; and also that this lake is near Little 
Thibet, which in the account of the boundaries, in page 152, is said 
to lie on the N W of Cashmere; as Great Thibet does oh the NE. 
The lake is said to be of great extent ; no lefs than 53 B. miles in 
circuit; or perhaps ib or 17 acrofs; which account allows it to 
reach to the frontiers of Little Thibet, without violence to the 


statement of the distance between Sirinagur and Barehmooleh (the 
outlet of the Behut) which is no more than ii|- royal cofs« by 
land ; ^ These circumstances considered, we cap have 

h6"'‘ddubt:tib'dt 'fhlf ' Cwrsc' 'BeHwf is , the, ‘N, W* 

course, 


„viv:!0 ’■ sf ‘ 




' Afk Acbaree# Vot II» wide Cbbkdi*' '/ < MSS. . 

$iiippo^d te;£iipjt..Kii’Jf:gapkk tO' ■'iddi t)be;Wstrict of 

nJiiciiHW# lay Bettjler, ' > ' ■ ' , 
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Barehmooleli. It may, however, be inferred, that the greatest part 
of the 14 cofses by water, is to the lake (considering that the val- 
ley of Cashmere extends 40 B. miles to the N W from Sirinagur) ; 
and that the course of the Behut, after its efflux from the lake, is 
short, and towards the S W quarter: by which, Barehmooleh, will 
take a W by N, or W N W position, in respect of Sirinagur. 

The route to Cashmere by Punoach (the 3d of the measured 
routes), throws some light on the position of Barehmooleh, in re- 
spect of Sirinagur. The Punoach road branches from that of Bem- 
ber, at Thunah, Acbaree cofses short of Sirinagur ; and crofses 
the mountains far to the west of Peer-Punchak* I’he distance 
from Thunah to Barehmooleh, is 28 royal cofses, or 56'|- G. miles, 
by the ordinary calculation : but as an allow'ance must be made 
for the ground lost by the steepnefs of the mountains, as in the 
Bember road (page 134), 53 G. miles may betaken for the direct 
distance; and Barehmooleh will bear W,by N i N from Sirinagur. 
The distance may be taken at 23'|: G, miles. 

Having placed Barehmooleh, the nearest point in Jehanguire's 
route from Sirinagur to Hufsan Abdal, I proceed to examine the 
remainder of that route ; the bearing of which will best be under- 
stood by a reference to Mr. Forster's remarks- He^isupposed Mu- 
ziffer tb bear W by S, 7I cofses fr 6m 'ISirihaguir ;, and Kis station 6n 
the Indus ^4 cofees from Muziffer,' 'S W, kind S by W, These, 
compounded, give a course ofW 3^ S, 120 cofses: and according 
to my construction, it Is W 28° S, 136 G. miles.' The bearings 
do not materially' differ, the hature of the materials being consi- 
dered : the distances certainly appear very different ; for if Mr. 
Forster’s was taken absolutely, it ivoUld place Sirinagur more to 
the east; than even my construction warrants, by 30 or 40 • 

',^l|oh;!fe''‘4tipre'ilnpi*obable, than' that he should 

or 'have' taken sfo 
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to sink tfie quantity of Iiis horizontal distance very considerably. 
The fact is, that the standard of his cofs is very short all the way 
from Oude: and moreover, he remarks that his party avoided 
Puckholi, and other places that are implied to lie in the direct road, 
through motives of prudence. I .sliall therefore content myself 
with reflecting, that his line of bearing differs only 7 degrees from 
my supposition; and regard the position of Sirinagur, as general 1 }^ 
true in respect of Attock and Hufsan-Abdal. 

Jehanguire's measured distance between Barehmooleh and Hus- 
san-Abdal, is 6g-|- Acbaree cofses, which on ordinary roads might 
produce 322^ G. miles: but as 25 cofses of the road between Ba- 
rehmooleh and Mocker, is along the rugged and winding pafs, 
through which the Bchut forces itself, in its escape from the vallo}^ 
of Cashmere, a considerable reduction must take place. There 
are also some high ridges to be crofsed between the Kishengonga 
and Puckholi: and all these together may reduce the 122:|: on or- 
dinary ground, to 1 16‘ in this place : for this is the space that the 
construction leavesybetween Barehmooleh and Hufean-Abdal. And 


this being allowed, Sirinagur, or Cashmere, ought to take the 
position afsigned it, at 6 minutes of longitude west of Lahore. 

A fourth road to Cashmere (but not measured) is that of Mr. 
Forster from Jummoo, through Kishtewar. I am inclined, from 
the similarity of names, to suppose this to be the road mentioned 
in Capt. Kirkpatrick's MSS. under the name of Jowmuk, or Chow- 
muck: and which, Abdul Humeed states in thegrofs (for no par- 
tiottlars aKe given) at 102 cofses (I conclude, of the royal * standard) 
fr,om;.,Lahofo« ' " ■ ' ' . ' ■' ■ 
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Mr. Forster estimated the general bearing from Jumnioo to Cash- 
mere, at N by W ; which agrees with the former dala : but the 
detail of the route leads first N E by E, or more eastwardly, to the 
crofsing-place of the Chunaub river ; and thence north, and N W. 
The occasion of this great bend in the road, is to gain a convenient 
crofsing-place over the rapid Chunaub ; and the transit is effected 
by means of a large basket, drawn along a tight rope, extended 
from one high rocky bank to the other. The breadth is 70 or 
80 yards. 

In Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. we find the detail of an expedi- 
tion from Cashmere into Kishtewar, during the reign of the Em- 
peror Jehangiiire ( A. D. 1619). The capital of Kishtewar is de- 
scribed to lie near the east bank of the Chunaub river, at 60 cofses 
from Sirinagur.* These cofses were of the common standard, I 
apprehend ; and the route of the army was over Peer-Punchal : 
therefore very circuitous. The length of this march, however, con- 
firms Mr. Forster’s statement of the bearing of the road, to the 
crofsing-place of the Chunaub ; and shews that the general course 
of that river, is pretty uniform throughout. 

Mr. Forster reckoned q6 cofses between Jummoo and Sirinagur; 
of which, '4,6 were between Jummoo and the pafeage of the Chu- 
naub ; and the remaining ^6 between the Chunaub and Sirinagur 
and of this'nuinber, 18 were by v^ater, dowh tbe streatn of the 
Behut, from Islamabad, or Eencha (see page 136); 

The valley of Cashmere appears to be of an oval form, and to 
have its largest extent from S E to N W ; or perhaps more strictly 
from S E by E and NW by W. Mr. Forster reckons its dimeu- 
gions 80 British miles, by 40. From the measured distances al- 
ready exhibited, between /^air, the head of the Behut, and Ba- 
reih#bpleh; where the Behut leaves the valley ; we collect thstt ihe 
'dliferi'Ce' fhose places, through Sirinagur,^ ' is 1 4^1 'royal 

, K; have, been } ' aad its 
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cofses; answering to about G. miles; but as Sirinagur lies 
out of the direct line between the two (as is proved by the con- 
struction), perhaps 50 G. miles, or 58 British, may be the true 
distance. But this is not the greatest extent of the valley ; since 
it has been shewn that the Ouller lake, by its position and dimen- 
sions must necefsarily extend to a point much more distant from 
Sirinagur, than Barehmooleh does; although the exact quantity 
of the distance cannot be ascertained. And on the other hand, 
Mr. Forster entered the S E end of the valley at Durr 00, or Sur- 
roo, 5 cofses before he came to Islamabad : of course, Durroo must 
lie beyond the head of the Behut. These circumstances considered, 
Mr. Forster's estimate of 80 British miles for the length of the 
valley, supposing it to be meant for the fiat part of it, appears to 
exceed the truth by a very few miles only ; for 74, or 75 can very 
clearly be made out. But he reckoned it only 40 in breadth, 
which appears much too little; and I suppose it to be 50, or 
more: for Heerapour, at the entrance of the valley from the side 
of Bember (the south side), is 11 Acbaree cofses, or nearly 25 
British miles, acrofs from Sirinagur ; and Lar, according to Ber- 
nier, is about as, far from Sirinagur, as Barehmooleh is; 37 B. 
miles; but as Sirinagur does not lie directly between Heerapour 
and Lar (for the former bears about S from Sirinagur ; and Lar, 
by the Ayin Acbaree, is in the N E quarter from Sirinagur), a 
considerable angle takes place, and may probably reduce the 52 
miles, to 50 in direct distance. 


By or 4 er pf Jehanguire, the length and breadth of the province 
of Ca^hm©ro»;pir,.r^th^j:, probably, the roads through; and, acrofs ,it, 

were, 


were, 

sions the 

western , frontier'*. ,the moun- 
tains below Barehmooleh, r’"' Am 'oii' t$e opposite,, or south-east 
■qwairter,:: the valley" of 'Bahhah 'a dependency of Cashm'ere, lies at 
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the distance of several cofses beyond the great circle of mountains 
that surrounds the valley of Cashmere (Forster,. VoL I. p, 224,). 
This district of Banhal is placed in the Ayiii Acbaree on the south- 
east of Sirinagur (VoL 11 . p. loB. oi the Tukseemjumma), and this 
may be adduced as a proof that Mr. Forster entered Cashmere by 
the south-east ; and also that the valley of Cashmere has a S E and 
NW position. 

As Jehanguire’s measurement leaves at least 84, B. miles for the 
length of the valley above Barehmooleh, and 60 for the greatest 
breadth, it may be supposed that it included the slope of the 
mountains, as well as the level or hollow part of the valley ; and 
that the term of the distance eastward, was the summit of mount 
Kantcl, described by Desideri, as the common boundaiy of Cash- 
mere and Great Thibet [Lett. Edif. VoL XV. p. lyo). The 
dimensions given in the Ayin Acbaree are not to be regarded, be- 
ing estimated only; for Jehanguire's measurement took place 
long after that book was compiled. In the same book, w'e find 
Cashmere divided into two parts, namely, Meraje, and Kamraje ; 
the former being (as is exprefsed in VoL II. p. 17°-) eastern 
part, and containing the districts situated to the east, the S L, 
and the N E, of Sirinagur; and the latter, the western part, con- 
taining the M W and SiW districts. 

With respect to general position, Cashipere is bounded on the 
west, by the district of Puckholi ; on the S Vf by the territory of 
.the Ghickers; on theSEby that of Jummoo; and on the east, 
by the river Chunaub: Great Thibet lies on the north-east; and 
Little Thibet on the north-west. In the Ayin Acbaree, from 
whence this account is transcribed, there is often a great want of 
accuracy in the article of bearings; and the intermediate points 
arc often meant for the cardinal ones; and vice versa. piiL 
boundaries of Cashmere, there, 
lliah wal. , ^ ^ ..i; ; 
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according to Mr. Forster, and M. Bernier: but the A yin Acbaree, 
at an earlier period, names it Sirinagur.^- It is a large city, and 
built on both sides of the river Behut, which has a remarkable 
smooth current throughout the whole valley (according to Mr. 
Forster) ; and tiiis proves the remarkable flatness of the country, 
as the body of water is very large. 

The valley or country of Cashmere, is celebrated throughout 
upper Asia for its romantic beauties, for the fertility of its soil, 
and for the temperature of its atmosphere. All these particulars 
may be accounted for, when it is considered, that it is an elevated 
and extensive valley, surrounded by steep mountains, that tower 
above the regions of snow ; and that its soil is composed of the 
mud deposited by a capital river, which originally formed its waters 
into a lake, that covered the wliole valley ; until it opened itself 
a passage through the mountains, and left this fertilized valley, an 
ample field to human industry, and to the accommodation of a 
happy race : for such the ancient inhabitants of Cashmere un- 
doubtedly were, 

Although this account has no living testimony to support it, 
yet history and tradition, and what is yet stronger, appearances, 
have impressed a conviction of its truth, on the minds of all those 
who have visited the scene, and contemplated the different parts 
of it. 

The author of the Ayin Acbaree dwells with rapture on the 
beauties of Cashmere: whence we may conclude that it was a 
favourite subject with his master Acbar, who had visited it three 
times More Abiil'Fazi'iF' wrote. 'Other etnperons' 'bf ■ feiftdoostam 
visited it Ulsoifahd:#4med^tb'fiW|;^tth^ toires 'bf 
their 

rains, 'otlt'bf ' Cash- 

mere' by the only- light -showers 

' ' # • ^ , ' ■ , 

In jjie revenuffi boolii, ,the pronrje^e .of, Cashmere is, written jEKNEXrNvzB^R., or the 
PARi&vMfcjRS'SEM'Btiiito Souhah. {Ktrkp, MSS.) '' ' , y 
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fall there : these, however, are in abundance enough to feed some 
thousands of cascades, which are precipitated into the valley, from 
every part of the stupendous and romantic bulwark that encircles it. 
The soil is the richest that can be conceived ; and its productions 
those of the temperate zone. A vast number of streams and rivers 
from all quarters of the valley, bring their tribute to the Behut or 
Jhylura, the parent of the soil ; a large navigable river, in which 
we rccQgnize the famous Hydaspes of Alexander, who crossed it 
about 100 miles below its outlet from the valley. Many lakes 
are spread over the surface, and some of them contain floating 
islands. In a word, the whole scenery is beautifully picturesque ; 
and a part of the romantic circle of mountains, makes up a portion 
of every landscape. The pardonable superstition of the sequestered 
inhabitants, has multiplied the places of worship of Mahadeo, of 
Bishen, and of Brama. All Cashmere is holy land ; and mira- 
culous fountains abound. One dreadful evil they are constantly 
subject to, namely, earthquakes; and to guard against their most 
terrible effects, all the houses are built of wood ; of which there 
is no want. 

Among other curious manufactures, with which Cashmere 
abounds, is that of the shawls ; which are distributed over all the 
western and southern Asia. We learn from M. Volney, that they 
even make a part of the dress of the Egyptian Mamlouks : and 
at present (as if to exhibit the most striking contrast in the clafse.s 
of wearers) they are worn by the English ladies. There remains 
no doubt, but that the delicate wool of which they are made, 
is the produce of a species of goat, either of th^t country, or 
of the adjoining one of Thibet. Notwithstanding the present ex- 
tensive demand for shawls, the manufacture is declined to one=* 
fourth of the former quantity ; which may be easily f'i^rrOid’/tO 
t!ho.deoBne'.oC,|:he Persian and Hindoostanic empir^|,cjilfere are 

.W|?iCh,:like those^of, jP|^i||jj^g;!iyployed in 
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the time of Atirungzebe, appears to have been only about 35,0001.*' 
From what has been said above, it was, no doubt, a favoured pro- 
vince. 

The Cashmerians have a language of their own, said to be an- 
terior to the Sanscrit. And it would appear that they had also a 
religion of their o'.vn, diflcrent from that of the Hindoos. Abul 
Fazil says, “ the most respectable people of this country arc tlie 
" Reyshees, who, although they do not suffer themselves to be 
“ fettered by traditions, are doubtlefs true worshippers of God." 
Nothing can exceed the liberality of mind both of Abul Fazil and 
of his master, the great Acbar: but the former appears to have 
caught some of the enthusiasm of the valley, by his descriptions of 
some of the holy places in it. To sum up the account of Cash- 
mere, in the words of the same author, “It is a garden in perpetual 
“spring.” 

So far am I from doubting the tradition, respecting the existence 
of the lake that covered Cashmere, that appearances alone would 
serve to convince me, without either the tradition, or the liistory. 
It is a mere natural effect ; and such, I apprehend, must be the 
economy of nature, in every case where the waters of a river, are 
inclosed in any part of their course, by elevated lands. The first 
consequence of this stoppage is, of course, the conversion of the 
inclosed lands into a lake: and if this happens near the fountains 
of the river, and the ground is solid, it is likely to remain a lake 
for ever ; tlic river not having force enough in its infant state, to 
work itself a pafsago through the mountains. Hence it is that 
more lakes are found near the sources of rivers, than in the lower 
parts of their course. If the river be inclosed after it has gained a 
great accession of water^ and of course, strength ; it will indeed at 
first, form a lake, as before ; but in time, the place at which it runs 


♦ Capt. Kirlpatrick^s MSS. state the actual and realized revenues to have been about 
«|>oooh in the time of Shah jehan ; and only zo^oool* in that of Mahomed Shah* 

u 
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over, will be gradually fretted away, as in the case of the Behut 
abovementioned. The Euphrates, in like manner, opens itself a 
pafsage through mount Taurus ; and the Ganges through mount 
Imaus: and even though the base of the mountain be of the firmest 
texture, it will give way to the ineefsant friction, through a course 
of ages : for either of these pafsages may have been an operation of 
many thousand years. In the case of the Ganges, which pafses 
through mount Imaus, it may be supposed that the lower strata 
were softer than the upper ; for the upper still remain, to a great 
height. In that of the Behut, the lake appears to have existed 
long enough to deposit a vast depth of soil, before it dispersed. 
The Cashmeriaii history names the lake Sutty-sirr: and adds, 
that Kushup led a colony of Bramins to inhabit the valley, after 
the waters had subsided. 

From Cashmere, Mr. Forster went by a very circuitous route, 
to Cabul ; the barbarous state of the people who inhabit the shores 
of the Indus, above Attock, making this precaution necefsary. The 
countries in question are those of Puckholi, Sewad (or Sowhad), 
and Bijore ; the scene of Alexander's warfare on the west of the 
Indus : all of which were subjected to regular authority, during the 
long and vigorous reign of Acbar. We are told by the Ayin Ac- 
baree, that several of the streams that form the head of the Indus, 
yield gold dust : and this accounts for the circumstance of the In- 
dian tribute being paid in gold to Darius Hystaspes; according 
to Herodotus (Book III.}. The sum indeed seems too great, in 
proportion to what other provinces paid: but as the gold of the 
YwevPactolus has been exhausted ; so may that of the Kishengonga, 
in Puckholi, be diminished. Puckholi, I take to be the Pactya of 
Herodotus, Book IV. (as well as the Peucelaotis of Arrian), from 
whence Scylax set out to explore the course of the Indus, undler 
the orders of the same Darius : for it lies towards the upper part 
of the navigable course of that river ; being the frontier province 
of Hindoostan, east of the Indus. , The Ayin Acbaree gives Its 
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dimensions at 35 cofses, by 35 ; and says that it is bounded 011 the 
south by the districts of Attock. We know few particulars con-- 
cerning it ; except that the northern, and by far the greatest part 
of it, is mountainous. Its present capital of the same name, is at 
a considerable distance on the east of the Indus, and therefore can- 
not occupy the site of the Peucelaotis of Alexander ; since that lay 
on the west baxik of the Indus: but as Alexander advanced to this 
place, from the neighbouring district of Bazira, and the country 
of the AJsacani (i. e, Bijore, and Ashenagur, which was the name 
of Sewad, only a few centuries ago), I very much suspect that 
Peucelaotis was the ancient name of PuckboU, and that an altera- 
tion of boundary, which has frequently taken place in other pro- 
vinces, may have conlizied its limits to the east side of the Indus, 
in the present times ; although it might anciently have extended 
farther to the west. 

The first part of Mr. F orster's route from Cashmere, was down 
the course of the Behut, 14 cofses ; at which point he disembarked, 
and struck to the westward, towards Muzifferabad ; the capital 
town of a chief, who sytles himself Sultan of a district of the same 
name, bordering on the south-west of Cashmere; the frontier of 
which w'as pafsed at cofses from the landing-place, on the 
bank of the Behut. 

We have before taken notice that Mr. Forster crofsed the Indus 
at Bazaar, so miles above, or to the north-eastward of Attock. 
The greatest part of the way from Muzifferabad to Bazaar, was 
mountainous, and the country subject to petty princes of the Pa- 
tan race. Mr, Forster entered the country of Timur Shah Ab- 
dalla, at Hyderbungee, a town about eight miles to the east of 
the Indus. 

This route of Mr. Forster differed very considerably from the 
one of Jehanguire, above recorded: for the former left Puckholi, 
through which Jehanguire pafsed, to the south: but a place named 
Mangullee, occurs in both routes, between Puckholi -and the 

U 2 
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Indus; and might be the point of separation of the Hufsan-Abdah 
and the Bazaar routes. The river of Muzifferabad, mentioned by 
Forster, must have been the Kishengonga; and the Nhah, the 
Nainsook; both of which join the Behut. 

From Bazaar, Mr. Forster proceeded by the road of Paishawur 
and Cabul, to Candahar, in his way to Korasan, and the Caspian,, 
His remarks were of singular use in the construction of the map of 
the heads of the Indus, &c. in my first edition ; but the communi- 
cations of Capt. Kirkpatrick, have furnished matter so abundantly 
superior to any that could be collected by a casual palsengcr, that 
all Mr. Forster’s observations between Cashmere and Cabul, are 
neccfsarily superseded: but beyond this point tlicy preserve all 
their former value.*' 


Of the Countries belonging to Hindoostan ; situated on the West 

of the Indus. 


The materials for describing the geography of the countries, on 
the west of the Indus, though but scanty, compared with those 
on the east ; yet afford positions enough, to enable us to compre- 
hend the form and extent of the tract, situated on the nortli of 

* The history of this gentleman^s travels is very curious* He proceeded by land from 
Bengal to the Caspian sea> and from thence by the ordinary route on the river Wolga> 
to Fetersburgh 5 in the years 1783 and 1784. It was necefsary, from a regard to saletyj to 
avoid the country of the Seiks; that is, Lahore: he accordingly croff>ed the Ganges aiicl 
Jumiiah within the mountains, and proceeded to Cashmere by the road of Jummoo. He 
visiied this celebrated country, i presume, through motives of curiosity, as it lay so far out 
of his way» From thence, crofring the Indus about 20 miles above Attock, he proceeded 
to Cabul, the capital city of Timur Shah, King of CandalKir; or more commonly known 
by the name of Ahdaila^ He meant to have proceeded from thence, through the country of 
Biicharia, or Traiisoxiana; but finding it too hajiardous, he pursued the accustomed route 
of the caravans by Candahar* From this place, which some have supposed to be the Paropa^ 
msmi Alexandria, ^his route was nearly in a straight linc^ through Herat, to the south qx^ 
tremlty of the Caspian; acrofs the modern provinces of Seistan, Korasan, md Mazanclcran ; 
whkii were, known to the ancients, under the names Fimpamkmt 4rk$ Paftbk$ and Ih- 
puri> It will be perceived that (as far a$.a comparison can be made) Mr* Forster traced 
back a consWeratslc part of the route of Alexander, when in puraiiit of Befsus* As he tra** 
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Candaliar ; as well as a general idea of the courses of its principal 
rivers, and of certain ranges of mountains. 

The principal points on which the geography of the above 
tract chiefly depends, have been already discufsed (in page 87, el 
seq.): namely, those of Paishawur, Cabul, Ghizni, and Canda- 
har. But those points oii which the position and direction of the 
great ridge of Hindoo-Kho, the boundary of the province of Ca- 
bul, on the N V/, depend ; belong rather to the Persian, than to 
the Indian geography : therefore I shall reserve the discufsion of 
them, for their proper place ; hoping, in due time, to submit to 
the judgment of the public, the result of my labours, in the at- 
tempt to improve the geography of Persia. I shall only mention, 
in this place, that the principal points of Bamian, Anderab, Ghour- 
bund, and Badakshan; as well as many subordinate ones; are 
fixed, very satisfactorily to my mind, by means of materials in 
my pofsefsion; and from which the additional map, on a smaller 
scale is drawn. And by these it appears, that the part of Hindoo- 


veiled in the disguise of an Asiatic^ and in the company of Asiatics, through a vast extent 
of Mohammedan country, where the religious prejudices of the natives, are nearly equalled by 
their political jealousy olfall sorts of foreigners; we may pronounce the man who could per- 
form such a task without suspicion, to potSefs great presence of mind, and no Ie£ discretion; 
added to an uncommon share of observation of manners, and facility of attaining languages . 
Detection had been worse than death: and he was subject to continual suspicion from his 
fellow travellers, who were not in the secret. I hope he means to publish his observations 
on the manners, government, and present state of that part of Persia, of which we know 
the least: as well as of Cashmere, a subject yet more interesting to the pliilosopher and iia- 
tiiralist. It may serve to shew the extensive commercial intercourse, and credit in Hindoo- 
Stan, and the adjoining country (once dependent on it), notwithstanding the variety of go- 
vernments it contains, and the unsettled state of the greatest part of them; that the bills of 
exchange which Mr, Forster obtained Calcutta, were negotiable at Cabul, 17 or 18 hun- 
dred miles distant; and the capital of a kingdom totally unconnected with, and polkbly hos- 
tile in political sentiments, to that in which the bills originated. From the time he left the 
last British station In Dude, to tiie Caspian, in which he employed near a twelvemonth, and 
travelled zjoo English miles; he was compelled to forego most of the ordinary comforts, 
and accommodations, wliich are enjoy'ed by the lowest clafs of people, in European coun- 
tries; sleeping in the open air, even m rainy and snowy weather; and contenting himself 
with the ordinary food and cookery of the country he pafsed thmiigh. Indeed it was barely 
pofsible to carry with him the means of procuring comforts, without imzardlug his safety, 
as he was so long on the roadi ^ 

The above note was written In 1788; and in 1790, the first volume of Mr. Forster^s 
travels, including his journey from Bengal, to the borders of Cashmere, was published In 
Bengal; and the second was expected soon to follow. But I am sorry to add, that very late 
accounts from India, announce the death of this enterprizing traveller; which happened at 
the court of the Nizam, where he resided in a public capacity. 
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Kho,* wliich separates Cabul from Balk, and Badakshan, takes a 
NE direction, between Bamian and Anderab: after which, its 
particular direction is unknown to us (although its general direc- 
tion, is unquestionably between the east, and north-east), until 
it appears again at the sources of the Jihon (or Oxus), at about 
100 miles to the E of the city of Badakshan: and from thence, 
pafsing on to the north, it gives rise also to the Sihon (or Jax- 
artes). On the other hand, the ridge which separates Cashmere 
from Great Thibet; and Cashgar from Little Thibet (the true 
Imaus, or Himmaleh) ; appears to incline, in its northern course, 
towards the continuation of Hindoo-Kho, just described; and 
even to join it. Here then, we are to imagine an extensive tract, 
of a triangular form, whose base, of 300 miles, or more, is a line 
drawn from Cashmere, to the eastern confines of Anderab ; and 
■whose sides are the continuation of Himmaleh on the east, and 
that of Hindoo-Kho on the west. This space contains, amongst 
other countries, those of Little Thibet (or Balti-stan), and Sa- 
kita ; the Byliae, and Saca, of Ptolemy ; as also Kuttore, which 
answers to the Comedi of the same geographer : it also contains, 
as we have said in page p 7 , the sources of the Indus. From the 
descriptions of Little Thibet and Kuttore, -f we may conclude that 
this whole space is mountainous ; and that its general level is far 
elevated above the countries on either side of it. We have no par- 
ticular information respecting the position of the range of moun- 
tains, which forms the base, or southern side of the triangle: but 
circumstances leads us to conclude, that the highest of these moun- 
tains, are far removed from the northern frontier of the provinces, 
subject to, or commonly regarded as a part of, Hindoostan : and 
that the mountains which properly constitute the boundary of 
Hindoostan, towards Kuttore (or Caferistan), commence in the 

• The term Hrsnoo-KHo, or Hindoo-Kvsh, is not applied to this ridge, throughout 
its whole extents but seems confined to that part of it, which forms the N W boundary of 
Cabul: and this is the Iw oias Caucasus of Alexander, 

f Kirkpatrick's MSS. and Lett. Eefif. Vol. XV. 
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parallel of Cashmere, or about 34^ degrees ; and extending west~ 
ward from that celebrated country, separate Puckholi, Sewad, 
and Bijore, on the south, from Caferistan on the north : and ad- 
vancing from thence, to a junction with mount Hindoo-Kho, in 
the line between Cabul and Anderab, separate Lumghan (see 
page 113), which appears to have been the ancient frontier of Ca- 
bul, from those districts, which, after the time of Baber,* were 
added to, and have since become a part of, the province of Cabul ; 
according to its defined limits in the Ayin Acbaree. On the north 
of this range, the whole country may be regarded as mountainous ; 
on the south, the mountainous tract is confined chiefly to Sewad, 
Bijore, Teerahj-f and a part of Puckholi. 

The soubah of Cabul, under the Mogul emperors, comprehended 
the whole space between the Indus, and the mountains of Hin- 
doo-Kho, in dimensions 150 cofses, according to the Ayin Acba- 
ree : and this is its greatest extent ; for 100 cofses are given for 
its breadth, between Kurrabagh and Chuganserai (in a north- 
easterly direction; its length being from S E to N W). Kurra- 
bagh is known to be 11 royal cofses to the westward, or S W of 
Ghizni: and Chuganserai, according to the Emperor Baber, is a 
town, situated at the western extremity of Caferistan; and on a 
river of the same name, which comes from the N E quarter (in 
respect of the town), and from behind, that is, from the north of, 
Bijore : || and flows from thence to the S W, or S S W, to join the 
waters of Penjeshehr, &c. from the north-west. Cabul is con- 
fined on the north, by the continuation of Hindoo-Kho ; and on 


^ Kirkpatrick^s MSS» 

f Teerah is a small province# or district# lying between Paishawiir and Cabul ; apd con- 
fined OP tbe N and S by tbe, river of Cabnl# amd by the southern ridge of snowy moan- 
tarns, (Kirkp, MSS.) 

I VoL IL p. 199. The dktahce from Attock to the foot of Hiodoo-Kho# by my con- 
slractlon# is 210 G. miles; eqaal to 147 JHindoostaimy cofses, reduced to horizontal dis-, 
tance. Here we have a clear proof that the mf$, mti by Abni Fazil, was of the common,' 
©r Hindoostanny kind, of 42 to a degree. It fornisbes also a satisfactory proof of the ac- 
cordance of Abwl FaziFs distances, with those commnnkated by Capt. Kirkpatrick* 

){ Klrkpatrick’'s MSS* * 
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the N E (as we have seen) by Caferistan, or Kuttore. Towards 
the south, or the quarter of Bungush, we are ignorant of its ex- 
tent : but as its greatest breadth is implied, in the space between 
Kurrabagh and Chuganserai, it may be concluded that it cannot 
extend far beyond the river of Nughz. 

The Ayin Acbaree is very full, in its description of the province 
of Cabul ; and it appears by this, and every other account, to be 
a country highly diversified : being made up of mountains, covered 
with eternal snows; hills of moderate height, and easy ascent; 
rich plains, and stately forests ; and these enlivened by innume- 
rable streams of water. It produces every article necefsary to hu- 
man life, together with the most delicate fruits and flowers. It is 
sometimes named Zabulistan, from Zabul, one of the names of 
Ghizni; which was the ancient capital of this country, and of 
which Candahar was then reckoned a part: although by the ar- 
rangement in the Ayin Acbaree, Cabul itself is reckoned a part 
of the soubah of Cashmere. Cabul, how'ever, has since been re- 
garded as a soubah of itself ; and with evident propriety. 

Cabul, as well as Candahar, together with some districts on the 
east of the Indus, are comprized within the extensive dominions 
of Timur Shah Abdalla (usually styled King of Candahar), which 
extend w^estward to the neighbourhood of the city of Tershish ; 
including generally Cabul, Candahar, Paishawur, Ghizni, Gaur, 
Seistan (or Sigistan), and Korasan. This tract is not lefs than 
800 B. miles in length, from east to west : but although we know 
not what the extent may be, breadthwise ; yet there is little rea- 
son to suppose that it bears any proportion to the length. It does 
not differ much from the tract comprized within thc ancient king- 
dom of Ghizni. Timur Shah's Indian subjects are chiefly Afghans ; 
the rest, Persians and Tartars of almo.st every denomination. His 
government is said to be mild and equitable ; with some degree of 
relaxation as to military discipline ; which in a government purely 
military, forbodes difsolution. 
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The city of Cabul, the present capital of Timur Shah, is si- 
tuated near the foot of the Indian Caucasus} or Hmdoo~Kho ; and 
the proximity of this ridge, occasions the most rapid changes in the 
temperature of the atmosphere. Its situation is spoken of in terms 
of rapture by the Indian historians; it being no lefs romantic, 
than pleasant: enjoying a wholesome air, and having within its 
reach, the fruits and other products both of the temperate, and the 
torrid zone. In a political light, it is considered as the gate of 
India towards Tartary: as Candahar holds the same place, with 
respect to Persia, 

It was found necefsary to anticipate the subject of the roads and 
pafses, between Cabul and the Panjab country; in order to ex- 
plain, with more eifect, the march of Timur: and to this discus- 
sion (page 153, et seq.) we beg leave to refer the reader. It is 
there stated, tliat the country of Cabul is divided into two parts, 
by a ridge of snowy mountains, which extends from east to west, 
from the Indus to the neighbourhood of Ghizni. Also, that a 
doubt existed whether the ridge terminated there, or joined the 
mountains that are known to lie on the south of Candahar, By 
the course of the river of Ghizni, described in the Ayin Acbaree, 
aiid in the Turkish geography, quoted by D’Anville ; it must force 
a pafsage through those mountains, supposing the continuity to 
exist. 

Between the mountains of Hindoo-Kho, and those of Candahar, 
the country takes the form of an extensive valley, from Cabul to 
the borders of Korasan. Mr. Forster reports, tliat he crofsed no 
ridges of mountains, within this space: and the Ayin Acbaree, in 
describing the different roads that lead from Cabul to Turan (that 
is Transoxiana), mentions one, by way of Candahar and Korasan, 
which is “ free from hills.”* 

It appears, that in the tract between Cabul and Candahar, the 

♦ If this account be true^ it destroys the supposition of a coiitiniiily of mountains, fran^ 
'the south of the CaSpiaixsea> to India, 

, X 
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highest point of elevation of the country, is marked by the descent 
of the waters from it, in almost every direction. Our knowledge, 
respecting this particular, is, however, confined merely to a few 
leading facts. At Mooker, 4,2 G. miles west from Ghizni, the waters 
of the Turung river, incline to the west ; and the Hir, Heer, or 
Heermund, which ifsues from the south of the Bamian ridge (of 
Hindoo-Kho), runs to the S W, towards the lake of Durrah, or Zur- 
rah, in Korasan. The river of Balk, one of the heads of the Ji- 
hon (or Oxus), ifsues from the north of the same mountains; and 
the waters of Cabul from the east. Those of Nughz, and Ghiz- 
ni, appear to have their sources from the same quarter, also ; but 
we have no positive information on this head. The Ayin Acba- 
ree, Vol. II. p. 207, speaking of Ghizni, says, “ a river runs from 
“ north to south, and fertilizes all the cultivated lands.” And M. 
D'Anville {Eclaircijsemens Geographiques sur la Carte de I’lnde, 
page 36) quotes the Turkish geography, compiled by Kiatib- 
chelebi, to shew, that a river of the name of Dilen, rises beyond, 
that is, to the N, or N W, of Ghizni, and receives near Kerdiz 
(Gurdaiz, without doubt), another river named Setnil-. after which 
the confluent river takes the name of Cow, and pursuing its course 
towards Nagar (Nughz), receives, near that place, another river, 
which comes from the quarter of Candahar. The Emperor Baber, 
often speaks of a river in this quarter, by the name of Cow-mull; 
but Capt. Kirkpatrick, to whom we are indebted for this informa- 
tion, conceived that the river Cow-mull, joined the Indus below 
Chowpareh. At the same time, he concludes with certainty, that 
the river of Nughz, which also pafses by Bunnoo, joins the Indus 
at, or very near to, IMenkote. This is also the opinion of M. 
D’Anville ; founded, pr Aably, on the facts set forth by the Turkish 
geographer abovemen Aned {Eclaircis, p. 26). Here it is taken 
for granted, that the lAebm-kot of D’Anville, is meant for Deen- 
kote. I thifik we hA here, abundant authority for believing 
that the iratOT of and of Gurdaiz, form the great river of 
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Bungush, vvIiicH pafsss by Nughz and Buiinoo, and discharges it- 
self into the Indus, at Deenkote : and also tliat this river is the one 
named 'Coiv, or Cozv~mull, by the Oriental historians and geogra- 
pliers: but we are left in uncertainty concerning its sources; for 
the Emperor Baber's observations on the heads of the rivers, in 
the sieighbourhood of Bamian, may, in the particular that relates 
to tlie Sinde, be understood to mean eititer the river of Cabul, or 
that of Nughz. He says, “ the Sinde (that is, the Indus), ifsucs 
“ from the niountains of Bamian ; where also are tlie springs of the 
“ Hcermund, and of the double river of Balk and Condoz (meaning 
“ the Jihon). We are afsured that a person may drink, at Bamian, 
” in the same day, out of every one of these four rivers." No one 
can doubt the accuracy of the Emperor Baber's information, on 
this subject: and therefore we may with certainty conclude, that 
certain .streams, which communicated with each of the four rivers 
abovementioned, ifsued from the neighbourhood of Bamian : but 
which of the two rivers it was that ran from thence into the Indus 
(or which was, in Baber’s idea, the Indus itself), we are not told: 
whether the one that pafses by Cabul, or by Nughz. But the pro- 
babilities are, that the former was meant : because it is spoken of 
as a river of some bulk, at Cabul, and therefore must have a re- 
mote source: and because we are not certain that the Nughz river 
has a source so remote. 

The Cabul river, as it is loosely named, throughout its course, 
has, neverthelefs, the proper name of Kameh, or Kamah, from the 
neighbourhood of Jalalabad, 6 o or 70 miles below Cabul, down- 
wards to Paishawur, At Jalalabad, it is navigable for Jakbs, or 
rafts of a particular construction; and as no embarkations of the 
hollow kind are in use,* it seems , to prove tliat the navigation is 
interrupted, by rapids; for there can be no doubt but that the 

♦ History informs tbat some of the Emperors have made voyages down the Kameh^ 
on yaiebs : it is therefore fair to suppose, that no better kind of embarkations were to be 
. For a description of these, see Mr. Gladwin*^ History of Jchangtiiro^s Eeign^ i lo. 
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body of water in the Kameh is sufficient to carry boats. It joins 
the Indus, as we have said before, in front of the city of Attock ; 
where, although it must necefsarily have received a vast accefsion 
of water, on both sides, during its progrefs; yet Mr. Forster’s 
Journal reports that it is O'lly a hundred yards wide, where he 
crofsed it; but I suspect an error in llie number. It is said to 
receive no lefs than nine streams from the southern mountains 
alone How many it may receive on the north, we are not so 
certain of ; or at what place they fall in ; but it, appears probable, 
from the authorities which I shall hereafter produce, that all the 
waters, that descend from the northern mountains, between the 
parallel of Cabul, and the Indus, fall into the Kameh, before it 
joins that river . We hear of several streams that ifsue> from 
these mountains: the Doabeh, Dur, or Durbund, Gulbehar, and 
Penjshelir, are noticed in the marches of Prince Morad, or his 
officers: and all of them certainly run to the east. Baber says, 
that “ the Chuganserai river comes from the N E quarter, and 
“ joins the Baran river, in the district of Kameh ; when their 
united streams take an easterly course.” Further, we learn, 
from the same authority, that the rivers Alishung and Alunkar, 
which likewise spring from the mountains on the N E of Cabul, 
unite with the same Baran, below Munderar ; which district ap- 
pears to lie higher up, with respect to the course of the Baran, than 
Kameh does : and this last is known to lie on the north of the Ca-. 
bill river, nearly opposite to Jalalabad From which it appears, 
that ALL the rivers just mentioned, join in the district of Kameh ; 
and then run eastward, or south-eastward. But it is not so clear, 
whether these confluent waters join the river of Cabul, above 
Paishawur, or whether they form a separate river, and pafs by 
Bijore and Sewad, I think the former is the most probable ; and 
that the confluent river receives the name of Kameh, from the dis- 


• Kirkpatrick's MSS. 
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trict in which the junction takes place; and then communicates it 
to the Cabul river, during the remainder of its course. Whatsoever 
be its course, it will be seen by a reference to the map, at page 65, 
that either of the springs between Bamian and Chuganserai, may 
pafs for the western head of the Indus ; although the most remote 
of all, and the identical one meant by Baber, is probably the 
Doabeh, which .springs from the west of Cabul. 

By means of the history of the campaigns of the Emperor Baber, 
and of the generals of Acbar and Aurungzebe, in Bijore, Sewad, 
and the neighbouring provinces, much general knowledge respect- 
ing those countries, and the rivers that intersect them, is derived. 
Some faint light is also thrown on the latter subject, by the quota- 
tions of M. .D'Anville, and M. Otter, from the Turkish geographer 
abovementioned ; but it is, notwithstanding, still involved in some 
degree of obscurity. We have an account in the histories of the 
campaigns, of four distinct streams that take their course towards 
tlie Indus, and which appear to unite succefsively with the river of 
Cabul, before it falls into the Indus. 1st, The river that pafses by 
the town of Bijore, 40 or 50 miles below the point, where the Ba- 
ran and Chuganserai rivers are said to join (page ; and it is 
pqfsible, though by no means probable, that it may be a continua- 
tion of tlie confluent river. It is said to be only 70 yards in 
breadth, w'hcre the bridge wms thrown acrofs it. 2d, The Penje- 
koreh river, apparently larger than the former ; which it joins at 
the distance of two marches, to the south-east of the town of Bijore ; 
and, in its way, separates the province of that name, on the west,, 
from Sewad, on the east. 3d, The Chendoul river, apparently a 
lefser stream than either of the others ; and to be regarded as a 
branch of the Bijore river. And, 4th, the Sewad river, the eastern- 
most and largest of the whole. Baber crofsed it midway between 
the town of Bijore, and tfle pals of the Indus, at Nilab : and as he 
crofsed botli rivers, we have a very reasonable proof that the Sewad 
river (the Suvat of Otter, and D'Anville), is a distinct river from. 
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the Sinde, or Indus: for had they been one and the same stream, 
Baber would of course, after crofsing it the second time, have 
been on the same side of it, as before lie first crofsed it ; that is, on 
the west, or opposite side to the Panjab: whereas the history in- 
forms us, that after the second crofsing, at the distance of three 
inarches from the first, he was on the eastern, or Panjab side of t!ie 
Indus. In the course of another expedition, Baber came to the 
Sewad river, at a place above the city or town of Mashanagur, or 
Ashenagur, in two long marches from Bijore. We shall presently 
shew that Ashenagur, applied to the province, is anotlicr name for 
Sewad. 

The Turkish geographer quoted by D’Anville, says, that the 
Penjekoreh river is joined by another, that comes from the moun- 
tains of Kuber, on the east; and that the Hezaree river (which is 
understood to be that of Cabul, or the Kameh), joins this confluent 
stream, a little farther down (^Ecldircis. p. 34<)' T-his account 
appears to be plainly descriptive of the confluence of the Penje- 
koreh, and Sewad rivers (the latter of which is known to come 
from the quarter of Kuttore, on the north-cast, or north of Se- 
wad; and may be the country intended by Kuber); and also of 
those waters with the river of Cabul ; but what follows concerning 
the position of Ashenagur, is not so clear to me ; for I conclude 
that it stands at, or near, the conflux of the Penjekoreh and Sewad 
rivers; and being only two marches from Bijore, the position as- 
signed it in page 25 of the same book, must be erroneous for 
the point of junction of the Cabul river with the Indus, is six 
marches from Bijore. -f 

The information respecting the province of Ashenagur, in the 


* As, the book is very scaree, I quote the pafsage : « Ashnngur est une autre grande ville, 
« mi tone mime son nom i une pmvince particuliare. e$t situee, selon k 

** leographe, dans I'etidroit oh k nviSre de Hezarc (qm est celle de Kabul) se joint ayec 
♦n’lndus— II «st mention de Suvat, comroc <l* ** nn canton d« pays d'Ashnagur* dans le meroe 
« g&grapheTurque,” 
tiSrfcp.MSS: 
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same page, is very interesting : for by that we learn, that Sewad 
(or Suvat, as it is there written) was part of the ancient province 
of Ashenagur ; and it will be found to correspond with the situation 
of the country of the AJsacani, in which Alexander warred, on the 
west of the Indus. 

Bijore, called also Bejour, and Bajour, is a geographical position, 
on which the right distribution of the space, between Cashmere 
and Cabul depends. We have seen that it lies at the distance of 
six of Baber's marches from the Indus, at the pafs of Nilab ; near 
Attock. It also lies wide of the road leading from Paishawmr to 
Cabul, because the road to it from Cabul, lay through Kameh : and 
because the province in which it is situated, and of which it is the 
capital, borders on the north of Paisliawur. The Ayiu Acbaree 
informs us (Vol. 11 . p. ^ desert, go cofses in length, 

“ by so to 25 in breadth, adjoins to the Bijore province, and is con- 
“ fined by the mountains, and by the rivers of Cabul, and Sinde.” 
The extent of this desert marks the space, nearly, between Paish- 
awur and Bijore : for the mountains of Lungerkote (Kirkp. MSS.), 
are said to be 20 cofses from the city of Paishawur ; and they se- 
parate the provinces of Bijore and Sewad, from that of Paishawur. 
The breadth of the desert, may therefore be supposed to include 
the space between the city of Paishawur, and the mountains of 
Lungerkote: and the length of it will be equal in extent to the 
space included between the Indus, and the farthest extreme of Bi- 
jore, westwards: this province must, therefore, have between it, 
and the Kameh, a space equal to the breadth of the desert. 

The space occupied by the provinces of Puckholi, Bcneer, Sow- 
had, and Bijore, collectively, throws further light on the position 
of Bijore town. These provinces lie in an east and west direction, 
between Cashmere, and Lumghan, the eastern frontier of Cabul ; 
and their dimensions in the Ayin Acbaree (Vol. II. p. 192, et seq,) 
are as follow : 
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Puckhoii, “ 

length 35 cofses, 

“ breadth 25 

Beneer, 

- 16 - 

12 

Sewad, 

1 

0 

1 

15 

Bijore, 

25 

10 


116 

62 


The Kishengonga is said to be the eastern limit of Puckhoii, iu 
the same book; and its position is ascertained by the route of Je- 
hanguire, mentioned in page 136 of this work. From that point, 
if we lay off half the sum of the two numbers collectively, which is 
89 cofses, on a supposition tliat some of the provinces lie with their 
greatest length in one direction, and some in another; yet that ex- 
tent of distance will reach within 5 cofses of Jalalabad; which is 
known to lie nearly in the centre of the Lumghanat, instead of the 
eastern extremity, as this would make it. Besides, Guznoorgul 
province (belonging to Caferistan) lies on the west of Bijorc; 
and between it and the Chuganserai river, which forms tlie 
N E boundary of Cabul: therefore, on the whole, there can be 
little doubt but that the provinces abovementioned, lie with their 
greatest length, in a N and S direction: and when we consider 
that some of them have large rivers, whose courses are in that di- 
rection, for boundaries ; it appears yet more probable: for experience 
shews, that provinces have commonly their greatest extent, in the 
direction that their principal rivers take; especially when those 
rivers are boundaries also. Here, it is unquestionable, from the 
application of the given dimensions, to the existing space. 

The province of Bijore being only 10 cofses in brcadtli, leaves 
little room for error, in placing its capital, when the boundaries of 
the province are defined ; which may be accomplished by the above 
data: for it has been shown that Bijorc lies on the north of Faisha- 
wur, and at the distance of 20 cofses, or thereabouts, beyond the 
Cabul river ; and that the western extreme is about 30 cofses from 
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the Indus: and this position corresponds with the distance of 62 
cofses, the breadth of the four provinces, collectively, from the 
ICishengonga to the western extreme of Bijore ; and also leaves a 
space for the province of Guznoorgul, between its western limit, 
and the Chuganserai river. This then is the relative position of 
the body of the province; which is supposed to extend 2,5 cofses 
N and S; and 10 E and W: and the town of Bijore being six 
marches (see page 158) from Nilab or Atlcck, or about 66 G. 
miles; this distance laid off to the centre of the province, places 
the capital in latitude 34° 7' ; at 50 G. miles, N a little E from 
Paishawur ; and the same distance, E a little N from Jalalabad. 

This material point being adjusted, all the rest follow of course. 
Sewad, and Beneer (which last seems to be a dependency of Se- 
wad), lie on the east of Bijore, being separated from it by the 
Penjekoreh river ; and arc bordered on the N by Kuttore, on the 
S by Paishawur ; and on the E by Puckholi ; the Indus forming 
the common boundary between them. In the Ay in Acbaree, the 
Indus is said to run through the borders of Sewad ( Vol. 11. p. 132), 
and in page ip2, it is mentioned as one of the rivers of Puck- 
holi, in common with the Kishengonga and Behut. We may 
therefore very safely conclude, that the Indus takes its general 
course between the provinces of Puckholi and Sewad ; and the ex- 
tent of the former being known, we are enabled to fix the general 
course of the Indus in this place. 

Sewad and Bijore are exceedingly mountainous, and abound 
with pafses, and strong situations : so that their inhabitants have 
not only held themselves generally independent of the Mogul em- 
perors, but have occasionally made very serious inroads into their 
territories. : 

The Yusuf-Zyes, a numerous tribe of Afghans, quitted (says Ma- 
homed Cazim) their ancient habitations between Ghizni and Can- 
dahar, and after various unsuccefsful attempts to obtain a settle- 
ment in Cabul (at the time when Mirza Ulug Beig, surnamed 
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Cabulec, ruled that kingdom), finally cslabllshcci UiemfH'Ives in Se~ 
wad and Bijorc; which, at this period, were goverai.'d by a dynasty 
of princes styled Sultani, who derived their liiicagc from Alex- 
ander the Great.* It will be remarked, in its phu'c, that Bijore is 
certainly the Badra of Alexander, and that the celebrated rock of 
Aornus, ought to be situated cither in Bijore, Sew ad, or the adjoining 
country of Kuttorc: therefore, this, and the following iuroniiailon 
concerning the descendants of Alexander, or his (ollowers; ouglu 
not to be rejected as fabulous: for it certainly obtained bedief, not 
only from Mahomed Cazim, but from Abul Fuzil, tiie author of 
the Ayin Acbarec , and from Soojan Rae also, 'j- I shall not of- 
fer any apology for transcribing Capt. Kirkpatrick’s sentiments 
on this subject; as his knowledge of the original autltors wliom he 
quotes, is so extensive and accurate. 

“ A circumstance serves to confirm your opinion respecting the 
“ Bazira of Alexander. 

“ There is a certain tribe at this day, inhabiting modern Bijorc 
“ (or at least there was, not long ago), who pretend to be the dc- 
« scendants of certain persons belonging to that conqueror's ar- 
“ my ; who, they say, were left there, when he pafsed through that 
“ country. Both AbiI Fuzul and Soojan Rae report this tradi- 
“ tion, without any material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, 
“ that these Europeans (if we may call them so), continued to pre- 
“ serve that ascendancy over their neighbours, which their ances- 
“ tors may be supposed to have pofsefsed, when they first settled 
“ here. Now, although we should reject this pedigree, as false, 
“ yet the bare claim to it argues a perfect conviction in the minds 

of the natives (wiiich they must have some sort of foundation 
“ for), that Alexander not only subjected Bijore, but also irans- 
“ ferred his conquests to some of his own countrymen. For what 
** AbG Fuzul has said on this subject, sec page of the sd vol. 

* mpatriqk'sMSS. ' .f 
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“ of the Ayun Akbari: where, by Sultan Secundek Zulkermain 
“ (which ought to have been printed ZxiL Kern in e)/'^ is meant 
“ Alexander the great.” 

It will be proper also to transcribe the pafsage just alluded to. 
“ The whole of this sircar (Bijore) consists of hills and wilds; and 
is inhabiled by the tribe of Yusuf-Zye. In the time of Mirza 
“ Ulug Beig, the tribe of Sultan, who afsert themselves to be the 
“ descendants of the daughter of Sultan Secunder Ziil Kermain, 
“ came from Cabul, and pofsefsed themselves of this country. 
“ They say that Secunder left trea.sures in Cabul, under the care 
“ of some of his relations ; and some of their descendants, who 
“ carry their genealogical table in their hands, now 'j- dwell in 
the mountainous parts.” 

It will be perceived that Mahomed Cazim, and Abul Fazil, 
differ in the chronology of this point of hi.story : tlie one referring 
the migration of the Y usuf-Zyes, to the same point of time, which 
the other fixes, for the migration of the Sultani. 

The Yusuf-Zyes pofsefs, in addition to Sewad, and Bijore, the 
tract situated between those provinces, and the rivers of Cabul and 
Indus ; the greatest part of which is described as a desert in the 
Ayin Acbarec, but by Bernoulli, as a forest. On occasion of 
their infesting the communications between the Panjab and Cabul, 
in t!xe time of Acbar, Zine Khan was sent to chastize them ; whicli 
he appears to have done effectually. He over-ran their whole ter- 
ritory, and even penetrated to the borders of Cashgar; where he 
took the strong fort of Kushal, or Gushal, situated on a mountain, 
17 marches north of Bijore. From the nature of the country, these 
marches are said to have been very short ; and they might also 
have been very circuitous; so that we can form only a very 
general idea of the situation of Kushah from them: but as the 
garrison retreated towards Bhdakshan, over the river Chuganserai, 

f III the latter part of the 16th centurf* 
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we may collect, from the course of that river (page 151), that 
Kushal bears to the west of N from Bijore ; and may probably be 
lefsthan 70 G. miles from it. Nor ought we to be surprized, at 
finding Cashgar (or rather its dependencies) in this position ; for 
the Ayin Acbaree mentions it, as lying on the north of Sewad and 
Bijore, &c. Munglore, the capital of Sewad, is said to be near a 
^?Ss,\y\\\ch. adjoins to Cashgar. Vol. II. p. 193. 

Aurungzebe also found it necefsary to chastize the Yusuf-Zyes 
(about the year 1670) ; since which, the return of Nadir Shah in 
1739, again brought them into notice. They appeared formidable, 
even to the Shah; but according to Abdul Kurrim, page 7, lie 
reduced them to stibmifsion : and if they really engaged to supply 
his army with 30,000 men, the tribe must have increased since 
the time of Acbar ; when Bijore contained only 39,000, and Sewad 
40,000 families. (Kirkp. MSS.) 

Kuttore appears to be the general name of the tract bordering 
on the north of Sewad, Bijore, Puckholi, &c. from the N E fron- 
tier of Cabul, to Cashmere. It has also obtained from the Maho- 
medans, the name of Cafeiu.stan, or Land of Infidels. It is clafsed 
(we have seen) as a dependency of Cashgar, by the people of 
Hindoostan ; but scctns to have been very little known to them. 
It occupies, as we have before observed, nearly the place of Pto- 
lemy's Comedi; and answers to it in description, being entirely 
mountainous. The expedition of Timur to the mountains of Kut- 
tore, is particularly described by Sherefeddin, and translated by 
M. Petis de la Croix : besides which, Capt. Kirkpatrick has com- 
municated translations of his own, both of that, and of certain 
pafsages in other authors, descriptive of the country of Kuttore, 
and its inhabitants. 

Timur proceeded from Anderab in Badakshan, to Kawuck, or 
Khdwick; the furthest, or most eastern, of the pafees leading 
through Hindoo-Kho, into the province of Cabul., lA order to 
arrive at the fortrefs of Kuttore, he crofeed several ranges of high 
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luountainsj rising one above another; some of them covered with 
snow : and the fortrefs is described as being near the foot of the 
furthest range ; having a river of great depth and rapidity, pafs- 
ing close to its walls. It may be supposed that these ranges of 
mountains are the continuation of Hindoo-Kho, from Kawaick ; 
and then Kuttore wnll lie to the south of that range: but the dis- 
tance of it from Anderab, cannot easily be made out. Capt. Kirk- 
patrick’s translation, allows i8 days from the time of Timur's 
dep.u'Lure from Kawuck, to liis return thither, by a different route. 
From the history of his transactions, he might be in motion 12 
days of tlie time; which allows 6 marches in distance: but the 
nature of the country would not admit of more than 40 to 45 G. 
miles of direct distance, for these marches from Kawuck; and this 
last may be 60 from Anderab : whence, I suppose, Kuttore fort 
may be 100 to 105 G. miles to the E by S, or E S E, of Anderab; 
and about the same distance, in a N E direction, from Cabul. But 
this position, as the reader may perceive, has more of conjecture, 
than of authority, for its basis. The Kushal of Zine Khan, is not 
far from Kuttore, according to my supposition. 

The author of the Dil Kiisha (according to Capt. Kirkpatrick), 
describes the mountains of Kuttore as stretching from the borders 
of Cashmere to Cabul. Alishung and Alunkar, the districts al- 
luded to, in page 151, were included in it, in the time of Baber; 
as Guznoorgid w'as, when the Ayin Acbarce was compiled: to 
which may be added, that the proximity of Kuttore, to Liiraghan 
and Jalalabad, is presumed, from the circumstance of Aebar's 
sending off a detachment from the latter (when on his return from 
Cabul), to scour the skirts of the mountains of Kuttore. (Kirk- 
patrick’s MSS.) The author of the Dil Kusha also says, “ Tliis 
“ region (Kuttore) contains a great number of towns and villages 
“ and is exceedingly populous Its principal towns are Tow- 
“ kui (written in another MS. Showkul), and Jourkul; those 
“ being the residencies of its rulers. It abounds in fruits, such ass 
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« grapes, apples, plumbs, &c. It likewise yields rice, wheat, 
“ and other sorts of grain. The natives are exceedingly fond of 
“ wine and hog’s flesh ; although their country is well stocked 
“ with cows and goats. They have a distinct language, nolhiim- 
“ resemoling that of any other people: and their Vms consist of 
“ Ac bow and arrow, the sabre, and the sling.” Another autlior 
adds, “ That the natives arc, for the most part, idolaters; tliat 
“ they are of a robust make, and that their complexion is a mix- 
ture of red and white." Sherefeddin, Capt. Kirkpatrick observes, 
“ says nearly the same thing." 

We have here, a second instance of a distinct race of people in 
the same neighbourhood: for the Bijorians and Sewadians (as wo 
have seen), border on Kuttore, 

Ihe Siahposhians (or Black Vests) bordered on the north of 
Kuttore; since Timur on his route from Andera!) to Kuttore, 
.%nt oft a detachment to the leJ'L, that is, to the N E (as he \t'cnl 

urasell to the E, or S E), and this detachment penetrated into 
their country. 


On the south and south-west of tlie province of Cabul, our 
knowledge is very limited. The roads from Ghizui to Canduhar 
an rom the latter to Moultan ; are all the geographical lines that 
we pofsefs in that quarter. The latter is from a march of Dara 
Sheko ; and from it we learn, that the mountains of Suhraan- 
droog, occur, at about 4 marches from Candahar; but that the 
rest of the road is more smooth and even, than that leading to 
Cabul, from Attock. The mountains of Wulli, covered with .snow 
were left to the north; but our knowledge of the gcograiihy of 
this part, IS much too scanty to allow us even to venture an opi- 
nion, on the general direction of the ridges of mountains : wc learn, 
however, from the journal of Mr. Steele (1614), who went by the 
irect road (it would appear) from Moultan to Candahar; that a 
large tract of mountainous country lay in his way; and also a river 
of the name of Lucca, which is not lieard of, in Bara Sheko’s 
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route ; and therefore, probably joins the Indus, to the N of Dara’s 
route. The Indus required 9s boats, or pontoons, for its bridge, 
where Dara croised it; and the Moultan river 65; and the rivers 
were then low. It does not, however, follow, that the breadth 
of the rivers bore an enact proportion to the number of boats; but 
we may conclude that the Indus is the widest river of the two. 

The boundary of Moultan on the west; and the tracts occupied 
by the Balloges (or Bulloaches), and the Abdalli tribe of Afghans, 
in the line of Dara's route, are taken from Capt. Kirkpatrick's 
MSS. From him also we learn, that Dara sent his heavy artillery, 
for the siege of Candahar, in boats, from Lahore to Kun, or Ken, 
on the Indus ; whence they were transported by land by Seewee 
and Dehaoo, to Candahar. 

Candahar, while tlie Persian and Mogul empires were severally 
undivided, was the frontier city and fortrefs of Hindoostan, to- 
wards Persia ; and was esteemed the key of the western provinces 
of the latter ; and not unfrequently changed masters. The Ayin 
Acbaree clafses, as belonging to Candahar, several provinces on 
the west of it, which unequivocally belong to Persia : but as the 
limits of the empire, varied with the prowefs and abilities of the 
different emperors, it may be concluded that Acbar extended them 
to the utmost. 

Tlic position of Ghizni, the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
the same name, is totally different from what M. D'Anville sup- 
posed ; for he placed it in the N W extreme of Cabul : although 
it appears to be almost in the very heart of that province. 

Ghizni is termed the second Medina; owing to the great 
number of illustrious persons, whose remains have been inferred 
there. Wonderful stories are related concerning its extent and 
population, in .ancient tidies: yet Baber exprefses his surprize at 
its having ever been .pitched on, for the seat.of any empire.* 

Although this was the part of India, the first known to Euro- 

■* Kirkpatrick's MSS. 
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peanSj yet at this day, we know lefs of it, than of most other parts: 
nor ought it to excite surprise ; for the modern Europeans have 
visited India, on a very different errand than what Alexander did : 
ours being purely on the score of maritime trade, until the down- 
fall of the Mogul empire, opened the way to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory : and that in the opposite corner of the empire. This may 
serve to explain the cause of the great deficiency of geographical 
materials, for the tract in question : notwithstanding the aids that 
the science has received, from the labours of gentlemen, w'hose 
afsistance I am proud to acknowledge. 

I have generally availed myself of the laborious researches of 
M. D’Anville, to introduce several places, whose names he has 
identified on the authority of the Turkish geographer beforeraen- 
tioned, w'hose works I am unacquainted with. Those who wish 
for more particular information, may consult his map of Asia, 
published in 1751 ; as also his Eclaircifsemens,* which accompanied 
that, and the map of India; the first section of which, is particu- 
larly curious, and applies directly to this subject. His Antiquite 
Geographique de I’ hide, deserves attention likewise: though I con- 
fefs I cannot follow Arrian in his detail of Alexander's marches, 
in the countries bordering on the west of the Indus, for want of 
such unequivocal marks, as are to be found on the east side of that 
river, in the courses and confluences of the Panjab rivers. How- 
ever, by the aid of Capt. Kirkpatrick's communications, and of 
the Ayin Acbarec, several positions in the march of Alexander 
may be ascertained : in particular, the second volume of that ela- 
borate compilation, under the heads of Cashmere and Cabul, gives 
the names, dimensions, and relative positions, of the subdivisions 
of those countries ; of which I have availed myself, throughout 
the geographical construction. I suspect that Alexander never 
went so far to the north as the city of Cabul ; and that, although 

• This work is become very scarce, and might be reprinted, with emolument to the pub™ 
Jisher, 
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his route is generally represented as very circuitous, and even tra- 
versing the country from one extreme to the other ; yet I appre- 
hend, on the contrary, that he made no considerable deviations 
from his intended line of march, from the foot of Caucasus, or 
Hindoo-Kbo, to the Indus, near Peucelaotis ; or Puckholi. I shall 
endeavour to trace his route generally, from the river Cophenes, 
that being the first point, according to my idea, that can be recog- 
nized. There seems indeed, to have been few doubts entertained, 
concerning the position of the Paropamisan Alexandria ; which has 
been referred to Candahar, by M. D’Anville, and many other geo- 
graphers: and, I confefs, I was decidedly of the same opinion, until 
Capt. Kirkpatrick’s communications gave me a better idea of the 
position of Candahar, in respect of Hindoo-Kho (Alexander’s Cau- 
casus), and of both of these, in i-espect of Balk, Cabul, and Bamian : 
and finding that Candahar is at a great distance to the southward 
of that ridge, ^ whilst Alexandria is repeatedly said to lie at the 
southern foot of Caucasus, I ought according to the history, to 
look for it in some other position. That position, however, I 
have not been able to find : and the only facts that I can collect, 
towards enabling me to form any idea of the general position of 
Alexandria, are the following. 

Alexander’s route from the south coast of the Caspian sea, was 
through Aria, Zaranga, &c. to Arachosia; answering to Herat, 
Zarang, and Arokhage ; -f the latter of which lies to the south 
of Candahar. From Arachosia, he went into the adjacent country 
of the Indians '-, which answers, I conceive, to Cabul and Ghizni: 
for no district, lying w'est of the Ghiznian province, can well be 
clafsed amongst those of India. In his way from the Arachoti to 
the Indians, hd wept th,rotigh;ide^.p snows; that;fe, I' supjiose, Pver 

* Or rather the continuatioh i>f ff^twarl, under the name of Gaur : and 

whicli answers in position, to j ' 

f The names of places, in the map of the tract situated between the heads of the Ganges? 
mi Indus^ and the Caspian at page aoo# are giyen according to the ancient^ as well as. 
the modern » acceptation of them. The ancient names of towns have a dash tinder them 3 
and thoise of -provinces are in Italic capitals; whilst the modern ones are in Roman caphak* 

Z 
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liig-h mountains covered with snow ; for the latitude is between 32 
and 34i degrees: and there is no question, concerning the exist- 
ence of high mountains on the south, and S E of Candahar. Tak- 
ing for granted that mountains were pafsed over, we may suppose 
them to be a continuation of the heights of Suhmandroog, noticed 
in the march of Dara Sheko (page iGG), and probably the Parveli 
Mons of Ptolemy. 

From the country of the Indians, Alexander marched toward 
Bactkia ; in pursuit, or rather in quest of, Befsus. Mount Cau- 
casus lay in liis way to Bactria: and this country, from the circum- 
stances of name, and position, answers most perfectly to that of 
Balk. Now, in order to form a judgment concerning the site of 
Alexandria, we ought, I think, to inquire where the pafses, lead- 
ing directly from the country of the Indians, to Bactria, over 
mount Caucasus, are situated ; for in that line of direction ought 
Alexandria to lie, according to the history. The pafses then will 
be found between Ghourbund, and the quarter of Bamian ; that is, 
on the N W and wc.st of the city of Cabul ; and much to the east 
of Candahar. The course of the river Cophenes, ought to afford 
some afsistance at fixiiig Alexandria. It ran between Alexandria, 
and the first scene of the military operations of Alexander; and 
probably occurred pretty early in the march In Alexander’s ar- 
rangement of boundaries, the river Copbenes was the eastern limit 
of the province of Paropamisus ; of which Alexandria was regarded 
as the capital : and that province, according to the ideas of Pto- 
lemy, lay between those which the moderns name Korasan, and 
Cabal. I conclude, with some degree of confidence, that the 
river Cow, of the Turkish geography, and the Cow-ma// of Baber 
(see page 154), which pafses by Nughz, and whose principal 
branches are the rivers of Ghizni and Gurdaiz; is the CppMMs, 
in questibn': and then we must look for Alexandria in tfife quar- 
'teit qf'&tpiian ; bvitits particular situation, it is guefs. 

At' all eyents,,'the.pfqxii»lty qf AIqxandr,ia tO‘tlil'"»o'rthefn mouii-, 
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tains, a fact winch Arrian imprelses very strongly,* renders it an 
almost imoofsible case, that Alexandria and Candaliar can be one 
and the same place. 'i- 

We shall take occasion to mention, in its place, another fact 
respecting the Cophenes, which affords a strong presumptive p'roof, 
that it can be no other than t!ie river oi'Nughz. It is unforiiinate, 
that neither Mr. Forster’s jouriial, nor Col. Popham's MS. give 
the pariiculars of any of the rivers on the road between Cabulaiid 
Ccuidahar: the laticr indeed notes no lefs thaji live streams tli,.t 
crofs it: but leaves us in uncertainty as to their bulk, names, and 
future course. 

Leaving Alexandria, at the foot of Caucasus, Alexander came 
to the river Cophenes; which we have su]>pos'ed to be the Coiv, or 
Cow-mull river, that runs under the city of Nughz: and he musl 
have palsed it, in the higher part of il.s course; otherwise the 
.snowy ridge that divides Lumghan from Bungush, would have 
lain between him, and Bazira: and no notice is taken of his crofs- 
ing so remarkable a chain of mountains. We may add, that only 
the uppermost part of the course of llie Cow river, crofses the 
roads, leading from Hindoo-Kho, to the Panjab country. From 
the Cophenes river, Hephestioii and Perdiccas, with a strong de- 
tachment, were sent into the country of PeiicelaoLis (according to 
Arrian ; Peucolaiiis, Strabo), near the Indus ; wlicrc they were to 
make preparations for palsing the army over. This country, in 
name and situation, agrees nearly with tlie modern Puckholi, 
called also Pebkely, lying on the north of Attock ; and although 
the whole province, now lies on the east of the Indus, according 
to the state of our information; yet as we have said before, in 

* In one place {Book IV.) he says tkit Alexandria was hitilt amongst the Paropamis^ ; 
and that Alexander in his way to it, from the Oxus, emfsed mount Caucasus. And in the 
preceding book; that Alexander marched to mount Caucasus » and built a city, which he 
named Alexandria. 

f The ancient name of Candahar is said to be BuUoos (Kirkpatrick). Thus, the popu- 
lar derivation of Candahar from Iskander, or Alexander, must be wrong. Besides, there 
is a place named Kandar, or Kondar, in the heart of the Deccan ; where it never was pre- 
tended that Alexander came. See D^Anville^'s Eclaircls* page 19, 

z 3 
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page 14,7, the striking resemblance in the name, and general situa- 
tion ; together with the probability of some variation in the li- 
mits, in the course of so many ages (and which is exemplified in 
those of Cashmere, in page 141; and of Cabul, in page 151); al- 
together makes me conclude that it is one and the same country ; 
and that its capital stood near the western shore of the Indus; al- 
though it now stands at a very considerable distance, to the east of 
that river: for we find by the history, that the Afsaceni, or AJsa- 
cani, answering to Ashenagur (synonymous with Sewad); and 
Bazira, which answers to Bijore; adjoined to, or lay very near to 
Peucelaotis; as Sewad and Bijore do now to Puckholi. 

HephestioiVs stay at Peucelaotis must have been very consi- 
derable, previous to Alexander’s arrival : as on occasion of the re- 
volt of the prince of that country, the siege of his capital took 
up 30 days. Alexander himself marched from the banks of the 
Cophenes, against the Aspii, Thyrai, and Arasaci ; nations, whose 
situations, and modern names, I am utterly ignorant of (unlefs 
Teerah should be meant by Thyra); but I conclude that they 
were inferior divisions of the modern Cabul, and situated between 
the rivers of Ghizni and Cabul, at the height of Irjab and Dukkah. 
The nature of the country, described in the history, points to this 
neighbourhood ; it was rough and mountainous, but not imprac- 
ticable to cavalry: and beyond these mountains was the city of 
Arigaus, which might almost pafs for Irjab, in the route of Ta- 
merlane, near the southern mountains. In his march to Arigaus, 
Alexander crofsed two rivers, the Choe and Euaspla ; and defeating 
the Aspians in a pitched battle, near the latter, pafsed through the 
territories of the Gurm; and crofsed the river of the same name, 
with much difficulty, by reason of the depth and rapidity of its 
stream, and the nature of its bottom ; which was composed of 
round slippery stones. He was at this time on his way to the 
country of the Afsaceni, or AJsacani ; and this is a point, at which 
I shall pause, to endeavour to ascertain Alexander's position, 
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from the nature of the circumstances relating to it. The river 
Gureus, then, appears to have been the most considerable one that 
occurred, since Alexander pafsed the Choe ; it was deep, but yet ford- 
able ; for had his army crofsed it in boats, they would either have 
been ignorant of the nature of its bottom ; or knowing it, they 
could not have regarded it as an obstacle. The description, as 
well as the position, suits the Kameh, or Cabul river, better than 
any other ; as far as my information goes. The Choe and Euaspla, 
may be two, of the nine rivers of the Lumghanat. It is very dif- 
ficult to judge of the length of Alexander's march from the Co- 
phenes to the Gureus; but polsibly it might be 100 road miles. 

The country of the Afsaceni, or Afsacani, answers to Sewad (or 
Sowhad) ; Ashenagur being, as we have observed in page 158, the 
ancient name of Sewad ; or rather Sewad was one of the subdi- 
visions of Ashenagur. At present, Sewad includes the three pro- 
vinces of Sewad proper, Bijore, and Beneer (Ayin Acbaree, Vol. II. 
p. 193). Such are the mutations, in the names and boundaries of 
provinces, and which are often accelerated by arbitrary arrange- 
ments in revenue books! Under the circumstances of the case, 
it was fortunate that the original name could be traced. Mas- 
saga,^ the capital of the Afsaceni, being taken by afsault, Alex- 
ander summoned Baxira, the capital of the next adjoining terri- 
tory ; and here the modern district of Bijore, presents itself in a 
position that answers most unequivocally to that of Bazira ; and 
the similarity of the names is no lefs striking. Of the posi- 
tion and extent of this province, we have spoken most fully in 
page 159. Its position becomes interesting, as it contains the fa- 
mous mountain of Aornus, the taking of which was one of the most 
brilliant exploits of Alexander, in these parts. The Ayin Acbaree 
gives no intimation of its containing any such remarkable moun- 
tain ; but describes it generally as a very strong country, and as 


• Baber mentions a city of the name of Mashangur, situated on the river of Sewad, 
(Kirkp. MSS.) 
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having- fastnelses, into whicli tlie inhabitants occasionally retreat. 
Arrian describes ics base to be 18 or 20 miles’- in circuit; of vast 
elevation, and accefsible only by one narrow path, cue out in the 
rock. On the summit Vv'as a great extent of arable and pasture 
land, with springs of water: so that a garrison of 1000 men might 
subsist, without any extraneous aid. Wc may suppose it to be 
somewhat similar to Gwalior, 'f- or Rotas Gur in Bahar. The In- 
dus does not ptd's near Aoraus; because the district cf Sowhad 
propel', lies between the Indus and Bijore, according to the Ayin 
Acbaree. 

It appears that Alexander, after the taking of Bazira, and before 
lie besieged Aornus (notwithstanding its proximity to the former) 
proceeded to the Indus, where he took pofsefsion of the city and 
fortrefs of Peucelaotis, and several small towns on, or near, that 
river: and as Hephestion and Perdiccas make their appearance 
here, I conclude this to be the city spoken of before, as sustaining 
a siege of 30 days ; which period might pofsilily expire about the 
time of Alexander’s arrival : and the surrender might have been a 
consequence of it. 

We have supposed the country of Peucelaotis to be the modern 
Pucklioli, and the fortrcls and city in question, was probably tlie 
capital of it. A slight inspection of the map, at the end of this Sec- 
tion, will convey a clearer idea of the relative positions of the se- 
veral provinces just mentioned, than any written description : and 
to that I shall beg leave to refer the reader. 

If I understand the matter right, Alexander left the rock Aornus 
behind him, as I said before, when he proceeded to Peucelaotis, to 
receive its surrender: and afterwards marched back again (that is 
to the N or N W) to invest the rock ; taking the city of Emboli ma, 
which stood near it, in his way. And after the taking of Aornus, 
he made a second expedition into the country of the Afecani, 

* Reckomug ten .8t»des to a unle. ' ■{; See the Itidsx, article Gwalior. 
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situated between Bazira and Pcucelaotis, His errand among the 
Afsacani (the people of Ashenagur), this second time, was to get 
pofsefsion of some ekphaiiis, which were said to be sent thitlier, to 
prevent their falling into his hands. It was doubtlefs an object to 
him, to be provided with a sufficient number of elephants, in order 
to oppose, with a prospect of siiccefs, those of his enemies, w'hen 
he should arrive on the east side of the Indus. And although 
Alexander might, from his superior knowledg'e of discipline, despise 
the attacks of those animals, as every accomplished general in every 
age has done ; yet from an equal degree of knowledge of the human 
mind, he might conclude that his soldiers in general, would feel 
themselves pofsefsed of more confidence, when in addition to their 
ordinary means of attack, they could also employ that, which ap- 
peared the most formidable in the bands of their enemies. The 
elephants were at last found, in the pastures near the Indus, and 
sent oft" by land to the grand army ; wliich we may suppose to be 
on their march, towards the bridge. He in the mean time, pofsihly 
tired of marching ; or for the sake of novelty, wisliing to embark 
on the Indus ; caused trees to be felled, with whicii having con- 
structed boats (according to Arrian), he sailed down the stream to 
the bridge. Pofsibly be made some rafts, which might be fully 
equal to his wants; but it is difficult to conceive, by those who 
are acquainted with the nature of constructing any kind of boats, 
that he either waited to build them, or that he carried with him 
the requisites for their equipment, on .so sudden an emergency. 

I have before (page 121) supposed Attock to be the place where 
Alexander crofsed the Indus: and over and above the reuvsons there 
afsigned for it, I will now add another; which is, that after he 
came to the bridge (which was completed before his arrival), he 
made an excursion by land^ into the country adjacent to the western 
bank of the Indus, to view the city of Nysa (supposed by D'An- 
villc to be Nughz, or Nagaz, the Nagara, or DionysiopoUs, of 
Ftolepey); and he is then said to have entered the country, that 
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lay between the two rivers. Cophenes and Indus. We have 
before taken it for granted (page 170), that the Cophenes is the 
river that runs by Nughz, and falls into the Indus, 30 or 35 miles 
below the city of Attock ; and as the river of Cabul joins the In- 
dus in front of the city of Attock, it is clear that until he came op- 
posite to that city, he could not be between the Cophenes and 
Indus. And if it be said that the Cabul river, was the Co- 
phenes, he had all along been between the Cophenes and the 
Indus; and Arrian's words could have no meaning. But it is 
probable, on every account, that Attock was the crofsing-place: 
there the mountainous country from the north-east terminates, and 
the plains of the Panjab begin ; a circumstance highly favourable 
to his future plan of penetrating into India, and no lefs so to the 
construction of his bridge ; which was no easy matter to accomplish, 
acrofs a river so wide and so rapid as the Indus; but which was 
lefs difficult in a level country, than in a mountainous one. The 
bridge was undoubtedly made of boats, as Tamerlane’s was, in 
1398: but Tamerlane crofsed at a season when the river was 
(comparatively ) low ; Alexander, after it was considerably swoln, 
with the periodical rains. 

By Alexander’s sending off Hephestion from the Cophenes, to 
provide the means of pafsing the Indus in the country of Peuce- 
laotis (Puckholi), it would appear that he had an intention of crofs- 
ing it, higher up than he afterwards did: and it was natural 
enough, before he had learnt from Hephestion that the situation 
was, in every respect, unfavourable. 

I return from this long digrefeion concerning Alexander, to the 
account of the modern geography of the Indus, and the coimtries 
bordering on it, in the lower part of its course. I am convinced, 
that the more our knowledge of the particular geography of tlb 
countries, on both sides of the upper parts of the Indus, increateS; 
the ctoer will be our ideas of Alexander’s marches The com- 


mentarie^ipf the h^p Baber, quoted in the Ay in Acbaree, 
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liave already proved a fruitful source of information ; particularly 
in the province of Cabul, and its vicinity; and, I trust, that the spi- 
rit of inquiry, which has gone forth, in the countries where the 
events themselves were produced, will keep pace with the spirit 
of curiosity, which has been excited concerning them, in our 
own. 


•? 


0/ the Indus, and its principal Branches, below Moult a.n; zviih 
some Particulars relating to Sindy. 


The common boundary of Moultan and Candahar, in the line 
between the capitals of those countries, is about 6o O. miles be- 
yond the western bank of the Indus: as appears by the march of 
Dara Sheko. Our researches have scarcely penetrated into this 
quarter; of course we ate unable to enlarge the reader’s ideas 
concerning it : but it Seems as if the country, at no great distance 
froth the w^est of the Indus, partook of the nature bf the adjoining 
province of Makran (the Gedrosia of Alexander), and Svas little 
better than a desert. 


The best information, and which contains some very curious par- 
ticulars, respecting the country of Sindy, and the river Indus; was 
most obligingly communicated, by a person of character and great 
respectability, ytho resided some time in that country, in the ser- 

■ ^nd this' 'shall 'be detailed,, after 
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Jit 2 7” 12' in this itinerary,* and its distance from Moultan beiiig 
106^ royal cofses, or about 215 G. miles, in the tables; this will 
agree nearly to the position of Moultan, in page 91. The Ay in 
Acbaree says, that Behker is the ancient Mansurah. Finding 
Hajykan mentioned in the Ayin i^cbaree, as one of the districts 
belonging to Sindy ; and it being very certain that a large pro- 
vince of the same name, lies on the west of the Indus, opposite to 
Moultan ; I can- no otherwise reconcile the two accounts, than by 
supposing that Hajykan extends southward, along the Indus, un- 
til it meets the border of Sindy ; and that a small part of it was 
subject to Sindy. In this case, the district of Behker must be con- 
fined chiefly to the east side of the Indus. No part of Hajykan, 
is reckoned to belong, either to Moultan, or Candahar, in the 
Ayin Acbaree. The mifsionary’s itinerary {166a) mentions the 
Balloges, as the then pofscfsors of Hajykan : and we have supposed 
that the Oxycmi are intended for the inhabitants of the same coun- 
try, by the historians of Alexander, in page 129. 

Moultan is nearly at the same distance from the sea, as Alla- 
habad ; that is, from 800 to 850 B, miles, by the course of the river: 
and the mifsionary’s party were 21 days in dropping down with, 
the stream, in the months of October and November ; when the 
strength of the land floods was abated. 

The Indus, and its branches, admit of an uninterrupted navi- 
gation, from Tatta, the capital of Sindy, to Moultan, and Lahore^ 
for vefsels of near 200 toils ; and a very extensive trade was car- 
ried on between those places, respectively j in the time of Aurung- 
zebe: but, at present, very little of this trade jpewdins, bwing to a 
bad government in Sindy; and probably to the hostild hi* rapaciop? 


disposition of the Seiks; the present pofeefsors of the codntrldd of 
Jfpnlfcan and- I^afocfire, Capt. Hamilton '.says,' that 
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The geographical position of Tatta, and tliose of the principal 
mouths of the Indus, depend on that of Cape Monze, as set forth 
in page 37 of this Memoir; or rather as it was meant to be; for 
the latitude of this cape, should have been 24° 55', instead of 24° 45'. 
The mouth of Ritchel river, taken at 24° 14'; and that of Larry- 
Bunder, which was the principal channel of the Indus, during the 
last century, and early in the present one, at 24° 44' ; are respec- 
tively within one or two minutes of the latitudes afsigned them : 
the first, by an observation of Capt. Scott (whicli was 24“ 32''); 
and the latter by the East-India Pilot. 

The city of Tatta, the capital of the province of Sindy, and 
supposed to be on, or near the site of the Pattala* of the ancients, 
is situated, according to the idea of tlie gentleman who resided 
there, and whose observations have proved of such singular use, 
about 38 G. miles to the north of Ritchcl, and .50 to the east of 
it: so that it ought to be in lat. 24’ 50', Ion. 6'7“37'; and about 
125 miles from the sea, by the course of the river According to 
M. Theveuot, it is three days journey from Larry-Bunder town; 
which, according to Capt. Hamilton, is five or six leagues from 
the sea. M. Thevenot's three days journey may be taken at 54 G. 
miles of horizontal distance ; and the whole distance of Tatta, from 
the mouth of Larry-Bunder river, at about f>8 G. miles: and this 
does not disagree with the account given above. 

According to a MS. itinerary (kept by N. Whittington, no date 


♦ It is impofsible to fix the exact site of Fattala, because tlicre are properly two 
a lupeifior, aad, ah' lofeior ooe ; * exetesiYe of the many iskuds formedi by the Wheit Jt 
approaches the sea. Tatta kiueat Jhe head of the And the arjcieut accounts 

mention only 'poe'.'greit delta, haVlu|r Pattda at the upper aogle'of itJ ' Tn Ptoleiity% fcap 

separate into ' ' ' ' 

f These ate abo?t<4o miles by the course 

of the fiver, the bearmg,'iiruicfei mtyrajrpy'I;'' 'Thfob' to Aurungabiiodcr, 25 more (but by 
MM only 10 or la)* Thenc^ lo Tatta# 60 miles, 

H N or N E by N. The windings df the river are supposed to reduce the distance^ 011^ a 
straight line, to 65 G. mites. ‘ The mritude df 'Tatta, is supposed to be^ somotkmg more thai 
i4® 40^ : the construction# according to these data makes it jo'. 

Aa^ 
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to it), Tatta is about 180 cofses from Radimpour on tlie PudcUu* 
river: and 228 from Amedabad, pafsing through Radimpour. 
This last town is placed in the map, chiefly on the authority of a 
MS. map of Guzerat (of which more will be said hereafter); and 
180 cofses, laid off from it, would place Tatta about 22 G. miles 
further to the west, than the position afsigned it, above ; provided 
that the general direction of the road, was straight ; but it appears 
by the ideas of Jansen and Blaeu, who have severally described this 
road, that it bends greatly to the south ; and therefore will accord 
very well wnth the above data : and it may be concluded, on the 
whole, that the longitudes of Tatta and of Cape Monze, are not 
far from the truth. The route in question, goes by the village of 
Negar-Parkar, and by the town of Nuraquiinire ; and through 
part of the territory of Cutch : it also crofses the great sandy 
desert. 

It is not to be expected that any particular account of the num- 
ber and positions of the several branches and mouths of the Indus, 
should exist, unlefs a survey of them had previously been made. 
All the information that I have been able to obtain on the subject, 
respects three of them only ; and is as follows. About 170 miles 
from the sea, by the course of the river, the Indus divides into 
two branches ; of which the westermost is by much the largest. 
This branch, after a course of about 50 miles, to the S W, divides 
into two more ; the smallest of which runs on a WSW course, to 
Larry-Bunder, and Darraway : and the largest, taking the name of 
the Ritchel river, runs on a more southwardly course to the town 
or village of Ritchel, on the sea coast. (Tatta is situated within 
this inferior delta, and about five miles below the upper angle of it.) 
The other principal branch remains to be mentioned, and is that 
which bounds the eastern side of the superior delta ; separating, as is 
saidi’abbve; at abowtTyo miles from the sea. It is smaller .than the 

' thap ihat '.of ' .}/ ,ah4 by cir- 
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cumstances, and by report, it opens into the mouth of the gulf of 
Cutch, nearly opposite to Jigat Point : its course being somewhat 
to the eastward of south. 

From these data, together with the aid of the charts of the coast, 
published by Mr. Dairy mple, it may be collected, that the delta of 
the Indus is about 150 British miles in length, along the sea coast ; 
and about 1 15 in depth, from the place of separation of the superior 
branches of the river, to the most prominent point of the sea coast. 
Arrian (after Nearchus) reckons the first distance iSoo*" stadia ; 
and Pliny 220 Roman miles: that is, he reckoned about eight of 
those stades to a mile. 

The lower part of this delta is intersected by rivers and creeks, 
in almost every direction, like the delta of the Ganges: but, unlike 
that, it has no trees on it ; the dry parts being covered with brush- 
wood ; and the remainder, by much the greatest part, being noisome 
swamps, or muddy lakes. A minaret, at the mouth of Ritchel 
river serves as a mark for the road ; which, from the flatnefs and 
samenefs of the appearance of the coast, could not otherwise be 
discriminated. The upper part of the delta is well cultivated, 
and yields abundance of rice.-f 

From the ideas generally entertained concerning the nature, 
and treatment of camels, it would not be expected, that this delta ; 
and especially that part of it, nearest to the sea; should be set 
apart for the breeding of those animals. It is, however, the case ; 
and the tender parts of the brushwood, serve them for fodder. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the tide should not be visi- 
ble in this river, at a greats distance than 60 or 65 miles from the 
sea. The 60m are high and dangerous in the mouths of the river. 

(See theTnb:o 4 «.<?tian»T'^S^'?^^-‘), \ ' 

The breadth the , Hitc&el htancn Is.^yraaidd'at'ohe-mile, just 

' • It appears from Strato^ 'tby'-Aristobuto allowed oaly moo stadia for the basis of 
the delta* 

t Tht Ayia Acbaree says> that the principal food of the inhabitants of Sindy^ is ish and 
rk«* 
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above tile tide; and at Tatta, at only half a raile.'*‘ It is ccrtam 
that the Indus is very considerably lefs than the Ganges. The 
velocity of its current is estimated at four miles per hour, in the 
dry season ; which I should suppose to be over-rated, unlefs the 
declivity be much more than I have an idea of: though indeed, the 
short course of the tide, upwards, seems to require some such 
cause. 

The province of Sindy, in many particulars of soil and climate, 
and ill the general appearance of its surface, resembles Egypt : the 
lower part of it being composed of rich vegetable mould, and ex- 
tended into a wide delta ; while the upper part, is a narrow slip of 
country, confined on the Persian side by a ridge, or ridges of moun- 
tains, and on the other by a sandy desert ; the river Indus, equal at 
least to the Nile, winding through the midst of this level valley, 
and annually overflowing it. During great part of the S W mon- 
soon, or at least in the months of July, August, and part of Sep- 
tember (which is the rainy season in most other parts of India), the 
atmosphere is here generally clouded ; but no rain falls, except 
very near to the sea. Indeed very few showers fall during the 
whole year. Capt. Hamilton says, that no rain had fallen, during 
the three years preceding Iiis visit to Tatta. Owing to this, and to 
the neighbourhood of the sandy deserts, which bound it on the east ; 
and are not far removed from it, on the north-west ; the heats arc 
so violent, and the winds from those quarters so -pernicious, that 
the houses are contrived so as to be occasionally ventilated, by 
means of apertures on the tops of them, resembling the funnels 
of small chimnies. When the hot winds prevail, the windows are 
closely shut, by which the hottest part of the current of air, (that 
nearest the surface, of course) is excluded: and a cooler part, be- 
cause more elevated, descends into the house, through tine |ur^ls- 
'By*' this 'ta^ns also, vast^ clouds of dust are excluded-, ' of 
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wliich alone would be sufficient to render the houses uninhabitable. 
The roofs are composed of thick layers of earth, instead of ter- 
races. Few countries are more unwholesome to European consti- 
tutions ; particulai'ly the lower part of the delta. 

Sindy extends along the course of the Indus from its embouchure, 
to Behker, or Bhakor, on the frontiers of Moultan; and may be 
reckoned at least 300 B. miles in length, that way. Its breadth is 
very irregular; it may be about 160 miles in the widest part. 
On the N E, lie the territories of the Seiks ; and on the north, those 
of the King of Candahar; on the west is Makran,* a province of 
Persia, whose prince is tributary to the King of Candahar. A 
sandy desert bounds Sindy on the east, and extends the whole way 
from the territory of Cutch, to the confines of Moultan ; being 
near 550 B. miles in length, and from 100 to 150 wide. P. Wen- 
dell, in his account of the Rajpoots' country (or Raj pootana)' says, 
that the country begins to grow sandy, immediately on the west of 
Agimere: so that the desert must be exceedingly wide in that part. 
This is the sandy desert mentioned by Herodotus, as the eastern 
boundary of India. See page xxii of the Introduction. The fort 
of Ammercot, the retreat of the Emperor Humaioon, and the birth 
place of his son Acbar (page Ivii) is situated within this desert. 
In the Ayin Acbaree, it is clafsed as belonging to the Nufserpour 
division, of the province of Sindy : Ferishta reckons it about too 
cofses from Tatta. It may reasonably be supposed, that this de- 
sert contains many habitable tracts, or islands, within it ; like the 
Oases -f- of the Lybian deserts. 

The city of Tatta, the position of which we have desca-ibed 
above, was, in the last century, very extensiy^ and populous, and 
was a place of 

nia wool, and colten:' its cabinet ware. 

• Makran^ or Mocjraoj we^ have sufmobed to l>e tKe aBoieot Geo aosi a« One of its mo* 
iw, Bames is Kidgef or Kedge» and is often jptefiacod tbe ofetier, a$ KMg;e^Makrm, If 
Miigtp <!rr was in use aocieiitly, it h Bkdy tf ha?e givoo rise to tke name G$drmm * ' 

' ‘ f See Sa?ary"s Letters m Egypt». 
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Little of'thosc now remain; and the Hmils of tJie city are very 
much circumscribed. On the shores of the Indus, above the delta, 
considerable quantities of saltpetre are made: and within the hilly 
tract, which commences about three miles on the NW of Tatta, 
are found mines of iron, and salt. The ruins of a city, supposed 
to be Braminabad, lie within four miles of Tatta. 

The reader will be pleased to recollect, that Nadir Shah, in, 
1739, obtained from the Great Mogul, Mahomed Shah, a cefsioii 
of the province of Sindy, as well as the rest of the Indian provinces, 
lyingon the west of the Indus: and he even visited Tatta. Ab- 
dalla, when he seized on the provinces, which compose his pre- 
sent empire, retained the sovereignty of Sindy also ; and the prince 
of this province, is, accordingly, tributary to the present King of 
Candahar, Timur Shah.* The prince is a Mahomedan, and of 
Abyfsinian extraction : his usual place of residence is at the fort 
of Hydrabad, situated on the Indus, not far above the head of the 
delta; and in the neighbourhood of the city of Nufserpour, The 
Hindoos, who were the original inhabitants of Sindy, and were 
reckoned to outnumber the Mahomedans, in the proportion of Jo 
to 1, in Capt. Hamilton's time, arc treated with great rigour by 
their Mahomedan governors; and are not permitted to erect any 
pagodas, or other places of worship : and this severity drives vast 
numbers of them into other countries, 

The gentleman to whom I am indebted, for the chief part of 
ray information, on the present subject, went up the Indus as far 
as the city of Behker, which is about two-thirds of the way to 
Moultan. He observed the moveable towns or villages on the 
banks of the river (noticed by Nearchus, and the Ayin Acbaree : 
see Introduction, page xxx). Some of these are the habitations of 
Sshernien, aiid others of graziers : and they are constantly changing 

'' Shah, giyes, a copy of tWty, by 

''#b letween Hin- 

doos')^'|a4''dM thoace be ia*. 
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their positions, like a camp. Few rivers abound more with fisli, 
than the Indus does; and among these, are some very delicious 
sorts. 

Among the various tribes, that inliabit the hilly tracts, border- 
ing on the wesierii side of the Indus; there is, according to my 
friend’s account, one of the name of Nomurdy. They are of the 
Mahomedan religion ; arc freebooters, and very troublesoziie to 
the villagers, and travellers. The Ayin Acbarce also takes par- 
ticular notice of this tribe ; and states its strength to be 7000 in- 
fantry, and 300 horsemen (about the year 1560), This being a 
part of the tract named Indo-Scytiiia by the ancients, a doubt 
arises, whether they may not be the descendants of the Scythian 
Nomades; if the Scylliians on the borders of mount Imaus, did 
really call themselves by tliat name ; and that it was not a term 
applied to them by the Greeks alone.*' It may also be a question, 
whctlicr the graziers abovementioned, may not have derived their 
custom of moving their habitations, from Scythian ancestors: for 
the custom, as far as I know, does not prevail in any other part 
of India. 

Cutch, is a territory of considerable extent, situated on the 
south-east of Sindy ; the eastern branch of the Indus separating 
the two countries. It extends along the northern coast of the 
gulf of Cutch, and is separated from Guzerat, by the Puddar river, 
or one of its branches. I'he present capital, and residence of its 
rajah, is Boodge-boodge ; aiKl appears to be the place named Booz, 
in a MS. map of Guzerat (communicated by my friend Mr. Dal- 

* The folte'viiig pafsage occurs in M. D’Artvilk’s Mclairdjsmsm (yhgraphiques sur la 

Carte de 4a, “ On ignore le temps au<iud les sont remis occaper k 

Sindi. Dans k met 'Ery+hr^e,* lavilk de ,Ie mlkd “qtie" M«so- 

ra,t est quali#^ 

dsojuTOx,hahitent®trle"SWi^ Indus, '"fidskfhe k^'nojfmiijMad-Scytheri'kt' fee qne 'Pto- 
lemce appelleIndO',S^d^k?'r«ovn|d.kld^''de^l?lDdtt8 jdsqttku fleljve Coas.J 

* The Arabian sea, or sea of Oftilin'an.' 

f Bhaiior, or Behiier, is the same wkh the-ancieht Mansora-— Ayin ^charee. 

I I That which runs by Nughz, and Ml$ into the Indus a considerable distance below At- 
tocfc'j .and which, according to my idea, is' the river Cow. 

B b 
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ryinple, and, I believe, brought from India by Governor Horn- 
by^), where it is placed about 34 G. miles to the eastward, or 
E S E of the eastern branch of the Indus. Cutch is composed 
chiefly of hills, woods, and sandy wilds ; and we are utterly igno- 
rant of any particulars, relating to the interior part of it. The 
mouths of several rivers appear in the map of its coast : and the 
ancient maps describe the Puddar river, as discharging itself into 
the gulf of Cutch, through these openings. It is pofsible that the 
river formed by the Caggar, and other streams, may discharge 
itself by one or more of these openings ; unlefs it loses itself in the 
sands of the desert, which borders on the north of Cutch. 

On the south coast of the gulf of Cutch, is a district inhabited 
by a piratical tribe, named Sangarians, who cruize for merchant 
ships, as far to the west as the entrance of the gulf of Persia. The 
capital of this state, is Noanagur ; Bate (or Bait), and Aramroy, 
are its principal ports. The Ayin Acbaree takes notice of the 
founding of Noanagur, by a rajah who was driven out of Cutch, 
about 280 years ago: and says, that the territory in which it is 
situated, is named Lillie Cutch. No mention is made of Sanga- 
rians, in the same booh : iior of any piracies being committed by 
the people of Noanagur, 

Nearchus names certain parts of the country between the mouth 
of the Indus and the river Arabius, Sangada and Saranga; but 


« Tills map> wbich has the appearance of greater accuracy In the outline, and certainly 
contains more matter within it, than any other map of the tract, It is meant to represent ; 
was drawn by a native of Cambay, a Bramin of uncommon genius and knowledge, named 
Saoanuni). This information was given me by Sir Charles Maletj. Resident at the Mah» 
ratta court of Poonah (who first suggested the idea^ of drawing the map) j and who accom-^ 
panied a very polite letter to me on the occasion, with a copy of the map in question, made 
by the author. By means of the same commupkationy as well as by the nature of the pre- 
septs just made by the East-Ikuia CoMFAjfT,. to Madarow, the young Paishwah of 
the Mahrattas ; I learn that this young princte^ has a great turn for geographical studies ; 
whence we may expect a great addition of geographical matter^ collected on the spot, by. 

properly qualified for siuch pursuits; and protmied by a pat, ton 'of - 
1 i$kr 0 t'si by the ’ operation of political influence. Undet tikie 

who has already au 
wastrautfig; some. 
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the tract was too confined, to be the abode of a nation. M. D"Aii~ 
ville supposes that the countr}’’ of Sangada/‘" was the same with 
the modern Sangara: if go, the Sangarians must first have rC" 
moved from the western, to the eastern side, of the Indus; and 
afterwards must also Iiave crofsed the gulf of Cutch. The latter 
fact, indeed, seems verified bj the Ayin Acbaree. 

It is wortliy of remark, how exactly the position and descrip- 
tion of the haven, named by Nearchus, the port of Alexander ; 
and which had an island near it, named Crocola ; agrees with that 
of Croicbey : and proves inconlestibly, by the circumstance of the 
proximity of the mountains to the sea coast, when the fleet had 
advanced only 150 stadia, from the mouth of the Indus; that Ne- 
archus sailed out of the western branch that river. However, 
one might conclude, from Arrian's account of Alexander's voyage, 
down the two branches below PaLtala, that lie fixed oJi the eastern- 
most branch, for Nearchus’s fleet to proceed through, to the ocean ; 
as Arrian calls it the left branch : but the circumstance of Alexan- 
der's landing, with a party of horse, and proceeding three days 
along the coast, in the direction that his fleet was to sail ; that is, 
westward; overthrow's such a supposition entirely: for no one will 
suppose that he chose to march a party of horse, tliree days, along 
the coast of the delta; wliere he must have been continually in- 
terrupted, by deep rivers and creeks. 


Account of the Map of the Countries, lyhig between the Heads of the 
, JWfAN CASPimS^ , , 

The route'of MP‘ 'Foreter from Candahar to the Caspian sea, 
throws considerable light on the geography of the intervening 


* Eclalrcifsemens^ pag«42, 

B b 2 
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tract; as well as on otiier geographical materials, that were be- 
fore involved in some degree of obscurity. As I have said, in ano- 
ther place, the discufsion of the geography on the west of Cabul, 
does not belong so properly to the subject of India, as of Persia : 
and I shall therefore, at present, content myself with a few gene- 
ral observations, on the small map of the tract, lying between the 
heads of the Indian rivers, and the southern part of the Caspian 
sea : for having so often had occasion to mention the countries of 
Persia and Tartary, contiguous to the north-w'est parts of India ; 
it will be for the reader’s convenience to have a small map of those 
parts, inserted in this work ; by which the relative positioiis of the 
frontier provinces of both countries, will be shewn, and the heads 
of the Indus, Ganges, and Oxus, brought into one point of view. 
It will also serve to convey an idea of the route pursued by Mr. 
Forster, from the banks of the Ganges, to the Caspian sea; and 
which has never been travelled by any European, in modern times; 
at least no account of it, is to be found on public record. 

Between Candahar and Meschid-Sirr, on the south coast of 
the Caspian sea, Mr. Forster’s route lay in a prett}^ .straight line 
through Herat, Tershish, and Bistam; and this circumstance i,s 
favourable to the design of using his scale of computed farmings, 
through that space. He estimates this measure roundly at two 
cofses, or about 3^ British miles; but by his whole number of far- 
sangs between Candahar and Meschid-Sirr, his standard of the 
farsang is calculated too high by about a seventh part : for it will 
be made to appear, when we take up the subject of the Persian 
geography, that it will require 33^ of his farsangs to make a de- 
gree of a great circle; allowing the "inflexions of the roads. With 
this srale, I have compared several of the intermediate places, in 
M, D'Aiwille's map of Asia ; m 4 ny of which I have ventured to 

that M. D’Anville might, not’ •hayd been, 
a® Mr. 
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W, and W by N ; and the short distance between the latter, and 
Herat, N. No reason is afsigned for the sudden change of course. 
From Herat to Bistam, the course was Wby N; and the remain- 
der of the wa}^ W ; W by N ; and N W. These bearing's appear 
to be generally accurate. 

Tiiis gcnllcrnan furnishes us with new ideas respecting the bear- 
ing of the chain of mountains, that is commonly supposed to pe- 
netrate Asia from west to east, under various names : or rather, he 
brings us back to the ideas, left us by the ancients. ( It is unques- 
tionable, that the Greeks and Romans knew more of the particular 
geography of Persia, than appears in our modern maps: although 
the parts that are known to us, may be arranged with more geome- 
trical precision). This chain (anciently named Taurus), which rises 
in lefscr Asia, and runs eastward through Armenia; and from 
thence deviating to the S E, shuts up the south coast of the Cas- 
pian sea ; was continued by Ptolemy, under the names of Caroms, 
Sariphi, and Paropamisiis: dividing llyrcania and Tapuri, from 
Parthia ; Margiana from Aria ; and Bactria from the province of 
Paropamisus: or, according to modern geography, dividing Ma- 
zanderan, or Taberistan, from Cumis; the countries of Dahistan, 
Corcati, and Karasm, from Korasan ; Balk, and Gaur, from Sigis- 
tan, or Seistan : and finally was made to join that ridge, which, 
under the name of Indian Caucasus, divided India from Bactria; 
and afterwards took the names of hnaus and Emodus; separating 
India from Scythia. It is not known to the moderns what course 
this chain takes, after it leaves the neighbourhood of the Caspian 
sea: or whether it does in reality join the Indian Caucasus: but 
the probability of it is strong, although it is not after the maimer 
' M. D’AnVille’ supposed : for 'fie gives - lb 'ES J^ ^direction from 
4 he Caspian, and mak® it pafs on the south of Herat. But had 
this been the case, Mr. Forster ifiust have crofsed it in his way 
from Candahar ; instead of which, he crofsed no mountains until 
he came within 100 miles of the Caspian sea ; so that lie left the 
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continuation of the Indian Caucasus (if such there be) on his right ; 
or to the northward; and I really believe that the ridge docs 
exist, nearly under the form described by Ptolemy ; for the rivers 
crofsed by Mr. Forster, had all a southerly course ; proving that 
the high land lay to the north, although out of sight : therefore 
the connexion between llie Caspian mountains, and the Indian 
Caucasus (if such exists), must be by the north ofKorasaii. 

There is no necefsity for supposing that this chain should be 
exceedingly lofty in every part : the existence of it, alone, is con- 
tended for. Ptolemy makes a distinction between the height of 
Caucasus, and that of tlie continuation of it, eastward, under the 
name of Imaus; this latter being, by far, the highest: and the 
point of commencement of the change of name, and elevation 
(which last is described in words, as well as in the topography, 
Asw, Tab. VI 1. and IX.), answers to the western part of Kut- 
lore, and is nearly opposite to the head of the Suasius river {([u. 
Sewad?) The ridge of mountains (which he names the proper 
Caucasus) the next in order to the Imaus, westward; occupies 
the place of Hindoo-Kho, as it is described in page 1.50: and 
moreover, confines the country of the LambaLa on the south; 
{(ju. Lumghan r) and this is succeeded in the same order, by Pa- 
ropamisus, which answers to the mountains of Gaur, on the N, 
and N W of ■ Candahar. As for the ridge that Mr. Forster crofsed, 
near the Caspian sea, it had a north and south direction ; and an- 
swers to the mountains Masdoramus of Ptolemy, which shut up 
the eastern side of Parthia proper,' sitmted on the SE of the Cas- 
pian . The modern name of this ridge is Kmet-hoody; and Mr. 
Forster remarks, that the elevation of it is far greater on the west, 
than on the east: so that the lands of Korasan, are, in general, 
more elevated than those towards Ispahan. The Kana-hopdy^ 
mountains are those which M. D’Anville has extended to Herat 

I ! I , * i ' I I . 

and Cabul ; but \¥e find their course to be quitie diffeijeht; but 
how far theyostend-.io st|ll''a'''iiue^ion. 
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I confefs it was a matter of surprise to me, that there should be 
no mountains, between the province of Cabui, and Tershish, in the 
route pafsed by Mr. Forster: he describes nothing but scattering 
hills, where the maps usually represent lofty chains of mountains. 
Throughout his whole route from Candahar to the Caspian sea, he 
crofsed no stream, that was too deep to be forded; although the 
journey lasted from the beginning of August, to the latter end of 
January. 

I have introduced Alexander’s march after Befsus, 8 cc. in order 
to render the map more complete. We may trace the ancient 
Tapuri, in Taberistan; Dahe, in Dahistan; Arachosia, in Aroh- 
hage ; and Aria, in Herat, or Harat. Cau-casus, and Paro-pami- 
sus, the names of ridges of mountains on the N W of India, derive 
part of their names from Kho, and Pahar, words which signify 
mountains, or hills, in the Indian languages. Of Imaus, we have 
spoken before, in pages 126’, and 150. 

The most considerable change that has taken place in the geo- 
graphy of the tract comprehended in this small map, since the 
publication of the first edition,* is that which regards the po- 
sitions of Cashgar, and the ridge of mountains on the west of it ; 
in respect of India, and Samarcand. On this subject we have al- 
ready touched, in page 97: and to which I shall beg leave to refer 
the reader, as an introduction to the remarks, that are to follow. 

Samarcand, according to the tables of Ulug Beig, is 99“ 16' east 
of the Fortunate Islands; and Aleppo, in the same tables, is 73“ 
10': that is, Samarcand is 37° 6 ' E of Aleppo; and this last, being 
37° 9' E of Greenwich (by the Con. de Temps, 34® 49' E of Paris), 
Samarcand should be in 64“ 15' east of Greenwich. If we reckon 
it from Casbin, which, according to M. 

is 49“ 33' E of Greenwich ; , and' by Ulug Mg, 14“ west of Sa- 
marcand; -the latter,, by , til#. '.will' be in 63" 49': or 

're-Wiistrustea t<»f » moai editian. ' ' , - , 
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0,6 minutes farther west, than if reckoned from x^leppo. But iiav- 
ing with much labour, investigated the particulars of the distance, 
between Casbin and Samarcand; and compared them with the 
intermediate longitudes and latitudes, recorded in the Oriental 
tables, I am inclined to adopt 64° 15', for the longitude of Samar- 
cand. Its latitude, taken with the famous quadrant of Ulug Beig, 
is 39° 37' and some odd seconds. 

In this position, Samarcand stands 9 ^ degrees of longitude west, 
of Cashmere, according to my construction ; and about 5 degrees 
of latitude, to the north of it. 

Casligar, in the tables of Abulfeda, is given at 7° 30' of longi- 
tude cast of Samarcand, by Alfaras; 7“ 3', by Albiruni: in those 
of Ulug Beig, 7“ 14' ; and 8” 10' in Nasereddin’s. Tlie mean of all, 
is about 7^ degrees ; which would placb Cashgar 3 degrees west 
of Cashmere. 

Before we can compare the popular estimation of the distance, 
between Samarcand and Cashgar, with the difference of longitude 
between them ; it becomes nccefsary, of course, to ascertain the 
parallel of Cashgar. This is given in tlie tables, universally at 
44 degrees; whicli would place it nearly N E from Samarcand, 
That it bears considerably to the north of east, from Samarcand, 
is strongly implied by the direction of tlie roads, which lead to it, 
from Samarcand, and Bokhara : that from the former being through 
Cogend, and Andegan (or Ferganah); both of which lie to the 
north-east of Samarcand ; the former at 7, the latter at n days 
journey from it. And from Bokhara, the road to Cashgar, lies 
tlirough Tashkund, still more to the north than Cogend. Now 
if the direction of the road be north-east, for 11 days out of 23^ 
the distance of Cashgar from Samarcand ; and 14 out of 30, from 
Bokloara, nearly N E by N, it furnishes a strong presupiptivei proof 
; that the direction of the whole line, is very far to the north of east. 
The only liiie of distance, that will in any degree help m to the 
latit«dh:'pf,<sashg^>, 11, Tetter ix,). 
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in which it is stated that the distance of Cashgar from Cashmere, 
is 44, journies, through Little Thibet; but that a shorter road lay 
through Great Thibet : and these journies, although not declared 
to be those of a caravan, may be understood to be such, from the 
narration. Now caravan journies, on such a distance as requires 
44 days to travel through, cannot in any country be taken at more 
than 14, G. miles of direct distance, each day; and through such 
countries, as those between Cashmere and Casligar are described 
to i)e (sec the latter part of the same letter), perhaps at 11 or 12 
only. The distance on this proportion, would reach to the pa- 
rallel of 4©° 45' ; on a supposition that or 8 degrees of longi- 
tude, were allowed between Samarcand and Cashgar ; but even if 
9 or 10 were supposed, the bearing line from Cashmere is so nearly 
meridional, that 2 degrees of longitude, would make a difference 
of a few minutes only, in the latitude afsigned to Cashgar. 

Although no accurate result can be expected from this statement, 
yet I tliink it may be inferred, that Cashgar cannot be in a lower 
parallel than 42^°; and then, admitting cither of the distances from 
Samarcand (between y-f and 10 degrees of longitude), the bear- 
ing would be from E N E, to E N E ^ N. Strahlenberg places it 
in 42-|° latitude; and at 2.^° of longitude, west of Cashmere; M. 
Petis de la Croix, in Timur, Book III. chap. vii. in 43". M. 
D^Anvillc went into extremes, and placed it in 40" only. 

The Rufsian maps give no ideas, that can; or rather, should be 
followed, in the quarter of Samarcand, and western Tartary : for- 
asmuch, as there is an error of 3” of longitude in the position of 
Samarcand, and the countries adjacent to it, in respect of the Cas- 
pian sea: the matter that should have occupied the square of 5 de- 
grees, between the 80th and 85th degrees, being placed in that, 
between the 85th and 90th. To what extent the error may affect 
the positions that lie on* the north and east, I am ignorant. 

Admitting then, that the capital of Cashgar is situated in, or 
about the. parallel of 4sf^ we shall find that its distance from Sa- 

Cc 
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inarcand, and Bokliara, according to the report of the Orientalists, 
is consistent with the difference of longitude, given in their tables. 
It is indeed, very probable, that the diflerence of longitude was 
calculated to answer the computed distance. And supposing this 
to be the fact, we have the satisfaction of knowing, that we are 
in pofsefsion of the actual sum of the computed distance, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the natives of the country : because the distance, 
and the difference of longitude, by their near agreement, verify 
each other ! 

Sherefeddin (in his History of Tamerlane, Book V. chap. iv. of 
the translation by M.' Petis de la Croix) states the distance be- 
tween Samarcaiid and Cashgar, at 25 journies. As it occurs in the 
account of the roads between Bucharia and China, these journies 
must be considered as those of the caravans, which ordinarily 
pafsed between the two countries : and the highest rate at which 
each journey can be taken, on an extent of 25 days, is 15 G. miles; 
so that the amount of the distance, will be 375, on a direct line: 
and this laid off to the parallel of 4,2|°, gives a difference of longi- 
tude of about 74'°. If the journies should be considered as those 
which individuals perform, in the course of their own businefs, i6'4 
may be allowed ; and the difference of longitude arising from this 
calculation, would be about 84°. Another account of the distance 
is found in Astley’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, Vol. IV. 
p. 637, where it is stated to be 30 days from Bokhara to Cash- 
gar. f In this account, we have some idea of the scale of the days’ 
journies, given us, by the number of journies between Bokhara 
and Urkenje ; which are said to be 15 ; and the distance (by my 
series of positions, in Persia, &c.) being about 24,00. miles, leaves 
16 for each day, on a journey of 15 days: and if we apply this 

♦ Shevefeddiii (in Tiraiir, Book III, chap* vii.) says^ that Oliic-yiilduz is two months 
journey? by thecamvam from Samarcand, ^Cashgar ky in the way: and D^Anville and 
StraMenberg? place it -at 470# to 480 G. miles from yukin:^; or 3a caravan days> at 13 
each. Of conrscy k B would repaain, for the space between Cashgar and Samarcana. This, 
aithongli no positive proofs must be allowed to at kast? a strong presumptive one, 

f « By easy jourhiesy sbeh a» merchants take, with their goods:” 0* by caravan* 
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proportion to the 30 days between Bokhara and Cashgar (tlioiigh 
manifestly too great), we have 480 G. miles for the whole dis- 
tance, which will give, in effect, the same as the 25 days from Sa- 
marcaiid, 7|-° difference of longitude. Bokhara is five ordinary 
journies to the westward of Samar cand. 

There is yet another account of the distance, in Astley ; but it 
differs so much from all the rest, that I shall draw no conclusion 
from it. In this, Cashgar is stated to be 41 days of easy travel- 
ling (caravan I suppose) from Bokhara: and of these, the first 14 
are to Tashkund, which (in ray map of positions) is about 220 
G. miles, NE by N, nearly, from Bokhara; answering to 35} 
for each day. But as 27 journies more, arc to be reckoned (by 
this account) to Cashgar, although Tashkund is supposed to be 
five journies nearer to it, than Samarcand is; this calculation 
on the whole, makes a difference of seven days: and would occa- 
sion an increase of almost 2^" of longitude, to the arising from 
Sherefeddin’s statement. 

I confcls, if M, D'Anville had not adopted a position at 1.2^* 
east of Samarcand, for Cashgar; I should have thought it trane- 
cefsary to adduce so many authorities; or to have reasoned so 
much upon them : for nothing appears clearer, or more consistent, 
to me, than the accounts of the longitude of Cashgar : I mean, in 
the very general way, in which I intend to apply it. But, for the 
reader's satisiketion, as well as that the matter itself is curious, 
as it respects the geography of a country, so little known to Eu- 
ropeans; I shall insert a short pafsage from an eastern author 
concerning it, 

Capt. Kirkpatrick quotes Siiahnawaz, as follows: “ Cashgar is 
“ bounded, on the north, by the mountains of Moghulistan; one 
“ extremity of which range, reaches to Sh^sh, and the other to 
“ Terfan; and from thence to the Calmuck country. On the 
« west, it is bounded by a long ridge of mountains, from which 
« the Moghulistan mountains branch out. To the eastward, lie 

C c 2 
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“ quicksand hills, forests, and deserts/’ The southern limit is 
not given. 

Here we are told, very plainly, that the northern boundary of 
Cashgar, is a range of mountains, that extends on one side to 
SndsH; that is Tasiikund, on the river Sihon (or Jaxartes): and 
that these mountains branch out from another ridge, that forms 
the western boundary of the same kingdom. Of course, we are 
left to understand, that the northern frontier of it, is on a parallel, 
or nearly so, with the territory of Shash : and this is well known 
to lie on the north of Cogend; and to have its capital, Tashkund, 
situated in latitude 42^°, according to the tables of Abulfcda, Na- 
sereddin, and Ulug Beig. The long ridge of mountains, on the 
rcest, is of course, that which extends from the N of Cashmere, to 
a point beyond the heads of the Sihon ; separating, in that part, 
the countries of Cashgar, and Turkestan. In Sherefeddin's Timur, 
this ridge is named Karangoutac ; and is reckoned inaccefsible, 
in a military point of view (Book V. chap. iv). We must once 
more call the reader s attention to the Imaus, which separated the 
two ScvTHiAS ; which this ridge of Karangoutac represents. The 
two countries, or rather tracts, separated by it, and which answer 
to the southern parts of the two Scythias, are generally named the 
two Bucharias, by Europeans. Of these, the western tract, or 
that of Saraarcand, is named Great Bucharia; and the eastern, 
Little Bucharia; and this includes, amongst other divisions, that 
of Cashgar and Koten. This tract is also the original country of the 
Moguls ; or Mogulistan : and hence this term is applied by Shah- 
iiawaz, to the mountains that form its northern boundaiy.* 

No doubt ought to remain, concerning the proximity of Cash- 
gar to Great Bucharia ; when we have proved, from the writings 


^ I apprehend that the term Bacharia, or Bokirani, its derived in the first instance^ from 
the 'city of Bokhara » near the Jihon (Oxu<5) , which was the emporium of the commerce^ 
carried on by Europeans, In that quartet : and that it was afterwards extended to the ad- 
joining country^ beyond it. There are many examples of this kind : in particutar;, see pag« 
xxl of the Introductio'ii# mi the nott« ' 
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of Abui Fazil, and Abdul Humeecl, that the south-west extreme of 
Cashgar, joins to the N E quarter of Cabul: or admitting that part 
to be no more than a nominal dejjendency of Cashgar, the real ter- 
ritory itself is not likely to be very remote. 

It seems to rae that the capital of Cashgar, as well as the moun- 
tains on the Jiorth of it, which, in D’Aiivillc's map of Asia, extend 
towards Acsou and Terfan ; ought to be removed several degrees 
to the north-west, and to the neighbourhood of A 1 Shash ; these 
being the mountains of Mogulistan, described by Shahnawaz . This 
will make a prodigious change in this part of our maps of Asia. 
Far moi'e consonant to the ideas of Shahnawaz, is this part of Strah- 
lenberg’s map of the Rufsiau empire; which includes also the 
western Tartary, and the courses of the rivers Jihoii and Sihon 
{Oxuszndijaxartcs). His mount which pafses along the 

north of Cashgar, and Mogulistan in general, at the height of 
43 and 4,4" of latitude, answers to the Mogulistan mountains of 
Shahnawaz ; and does really join to Shash, on the west : having also 
Ihe long ridge branching out, and forming tiie western boundary 
of Cashgar. 

Strahlcnberg’s map is certainly a composition of great merit, 
for the time in which it appeared ( 1730) ; and proves that he had 
taken a great deal of pains to collect materials, for the tract lying 
between the Rufsian borders, and those of India and Persia. 
Through the want of observations of longitude, his distances arc 
often very faulty : but I am of opinion that his ideas were too mucli 
slighted, by some geographers, who came after him; and who 
have given the preference to matter of much Icfs value, than 
that winch he has exhibited. 

Considering this part of Strahlenberg's map, in a very general 
way, the following are the observations that I have made on it. 

1st. Petersburgh, the Caspian sea, and Samarcand, stand nearly 
in their proper positions, in respect of each other. 

sd. Cabul, Cashmere, and Cashgar, although nearly right, in 
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respect of each other ; are from 4 to 5 degrees too far east, in re- 
spect of the Caspian sea, and Samarcand. 

3d, The head of the Irtish river is by several degrees too near to 
Cashgar ; even as the latter stands in the map. 

Hence it follows, that the space between the Irtish and Cash- 
gar is, out of all proportion, contracted ; whilst Great Bucliaria is 
too much extended. Few parts of the continent of Asia, appear 
to have their geography so imperfectly described, as that between 
the Rufsian frontier, and Bucharia. I think, too, that our maps 
are in a great error, with respect to the positions of the countries 
lying between Bucharia and China: all of which, in my idea, have 
been made lo recede too much from Bucharia, towards China. 
It is to the Rufsians that we are to look up, for better information. 

In the discufsion of the position of Cashgar, I laid out of the 
question, entirely, the Chinese and Tartarian geography in Du 
Haide. At the same time, I would not be understood to impeach 
the truth of the Chinese geography of Tartary, in general ; be- 
cause there is an error in a particular part of it. It must stand or 
fall hereafter, according to its own merits. But the great error 
respecting the latitude of the upper part of the Ganges, in the 
same geography, ought to make us receive with caution the re- 
maining particulars of it. 

Having noticed an error or tw'o of M. D’Anville’s, which fell in 
my tvay, I feel it a duty even to go out of my way, in order to add 
my opinion to his, on the subject of Sonca; and the limits of the 
world, as known to the ancients.* I cannot hesitate a moment, 
after examining the evidence, to determine with him, that the 
Sera Metropolis of Ptolemy, was situated at the NW extremity 
of the present empire of China: and very near to the parallel as- 
signed it by that geographer. Of course, the knowledge of Pto- 
lemy ended at this point, eastward. The rivers of Serica, al- 

’ * See the Supplement to p’Aavilk’s,; l*M ». ' 
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though described to run to the parallel of and upwards ; a 
parallel far beyond the heads of the Siberian rivers, yet are evi- 
dently meant, by the context, for the rivers of Eygur (Yugure), 
and Tangut. I differ in one particular from M. D'Anville ; which is, 
that the CEchard/e, not the Ithaguri, represent the Yugures; I 
think the position clearly points it out. As for the error in Pto- 
lemy's latitude, as well as his longitude, it must he placed to the 
account of baduefs of materials. Had Ptolemy lived in the present 
times, he might have exprefsed his wonder, that, considering the 
advantages we pofsefs, our maps of this part should be so incor- 
rect ; when the tables of Abulfeda, Nasereddin, and Ulug Beig, and 
the History of Timur, by Sherefeddin, have been so long amongst 
us, in an European language.* 

After so many digrefsions, for which I solicit the reader's indul- 
gence, I shall close the account of the small map, with an ob- 
servation or two, respecting some geographical misconceptions 
which I have observed to prevail. The first is, that the modern 
Bucharia (or Bokhara), is the same with the ancient Bactria. This 
is so far from being the case, that Bucharia is situated beyond the 
river anciently called the Oxus, or the modern .Tihon : and is the 
country anciently named Sogdiana ; from Sogd, the valley : that 
is, the beautiful valley, in which Samarcand (anciently Maracanda) 
is situated. Bactria, or Bactriana, on the contrary, lay on tlic 
south of the Oxus ; and comprehended the present provinces of 
Balk and Gaur ; and probably part of Korasan. Mawer-ul-ncre, 
is also applied to the country beyond the Jihon ; and between the 
lower parts of the courses of that river, and the Sihon, or ancient 

* The tables were translated about the middle of the last century, by Dr/ John Graves, 
of Oxford: and the' History of 'Timur, by M* Petit 4e la Croix 'Um the torn-' ’ 

piler of the I/# of Cawii) j early in the present century* The ' many references 

that I have made to tbe'worhs, thus brought to our knowledge, by the well applied learning 
of these gentlemen; furnish the b#st eulogy ^ in ray power to bestow, both on the works 
themselves, and on tlie translators of them* 

. Jtis to be regretted, that Abulfeda^ Persian geography, was not one of the subjects made 
choke of, by the learned gentlemen, who have favoured the world with translations of cer- 
i» the library o? the King of France* 
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Jaxaries: Mawer-ul-nere signifying the country beyond the river; 
or Transoxiana. 

The other misconception respects ancient Parthia. Very inaccu- 
rate ideas prevail, concerning the local situation of that country. 
Those, whose knowledge of it, is collected chiefly from its wars with 
the Romans, conceive Parthia to be only the coiintiy bordering o3i 
the Euphrates and Tigris; as the Parthian boundary, on the exten- 
sion of their empire westward, met that of the Romans. Strabo has 
either been mistaken in this point, or has not fully exprefsed him- 
self, where he describes the Parthians wlio defeated Crafsus, as the 
descendants of tliosc Carduchians, who gave so much trouble to 
Xenophon, during the celebrated retreat of the Greeks. It is pro - 
babJc or at least pofsible, that the Parthians might have had in 
their army at that time, some detachments from among those 
hardy mountaineers ; as the Carduchi were then numbered among 
their subjects: but the bulk of the Parlliian army, came from Per- 
sia, their proper country. Whoever considers the slight subjec- 
tion in which the Carduchians were held, even during the vigorous 
reigns of the first Persian emperors, will not expect that the Par- 
thians had many recruits from that quarter. The history of the 
Parthian geography is briefly this: Parthia proper, was a small 
province, very near to the south-east extreme of the Caspian sea ; 
which territory, after the division of Alexander's empire, fell to 
the share of the Scleucidm, kings of Syria, and of the east ; about 
300 years before our aera. About 50 years after, Parthia rebelled ; 
and together with Hyrcania, and other adjoining provinces, be- 
came an independent state, under Arsaccs. As the empire of the 
SelcLicidm grew weaker, the Parthians extended their country west- 
ward; and the fine province of Media (now Irak-Ajami) fell to 
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in Armeiiiai about 70 years before Christ, brought them acquainted 
with the Romans; whose conquests met theirs, both in that coun- 
try and in Syria. The Parthians, together with their conquests, 
had advanced their capital westwards: and had established it on the 
'Figris at Seleiicia, or rather Ctesiphon (near the present Bagdad) 
before their wars with the Romans cf ,;nnienced. The particulars of 
tlifir hrst wars with the Roman people, which continued about 6)5 
years, arctoo well known to be repeated here, had this beenaproper 
place for them ; such as the expeditions of Fompey and Anthony ; 
and the defeat of Cralsus. On occasion of this last event, the Par- 
tliians e:,'tendcd their conquests further westward, but ‘were after- 
wards compelled to retire : and they generally lost ground in Ar- 
menia and Mesopotamia, during the lime of the Roman emperors. 
Trajan penetrated to tlieir capital ; and satisfied his curiosity by em- 
barking on tlie Indian .sea. The moderation of Adrian restored the 
ancient boundary of the Eupliratc.s. In A. i). 245, Persis, or Persia 
proper, whicli had for some ages ranked as a province of Parthia, 
gained the ascendancy ; and, under Artaxcrxc.s, put an end to the 
dynasty of the Arsacidas, and restored the ancient name of Persia 
to the empire; after that of Parthia had existed about 480 years. 
So that, in fact, the Parthian empire, considered generally, was the 
Persian, under anotlicr jianic, 


* 
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SECTION IV. 


The Tract: situated between the Kistnah River, and the Coun- 
tries traversed by the Courses of the Ganges and Indus, 
and their principal Branches : that is to say, the middle Parts 
of India. 

This very extensive tract is bounded on the north-east by the 
soubahs of Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, and Agra; on the NW by 
the course of the river Puddar ; on the east and west by the sea ; 
and on the south by the river Kistnah, or Krishnah: and compre- 
hends in general the soubahs of Guzerat, Malwa, Berar, Orifsa, 
Candeish, Amednagur (or Dowlatabad), Visiapour (or Bejapour), 
and Goiconda. It is about 800 British miles in length, from N W 
to SE; and 600 wide: and has in and about it, many points that 
are determined either by celestial observations ; or inferred from 
such points, by the help of surveys, or good charts. 

The fundamental points on which the construction and scale of 
this part depend, are as follow ; 

On the north and nortli-east, Agra, as determinal by observa- 
tions and survey (page 48); and Calpy, Chatterpour, Rewah, 
Burwah, and Balasorc, inferred from measured lines drawn from 
other places of observation. On the east, Cattack, as determined 
by Col. Pearse (page it). On the south, Masulipatam, as deter- 
mined by Col. Pearse, and Capt. Ritchie (page le). On the west, 
Bombay, by the observations of the Hon, Mr, Howe (page 31), and 
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Surat, Cambay, and Diu Point, inferred from charts and surveys 
(page 33). And in the interior parts, Narwah, Sirong, Bopaul, 
Hufsingabad, Bui'lianpour, Poonah, Araedabad, by Mr. Smith's 
observations, and General Goddard's march: Nagpour, Ruttun- 
pour, and Gurrah, by Mr. Ewart's observations and surveys; and 
Arungabad, Hydrabad, Sumbulpour, Agiincrc, and Areg (near 
Visiapour), by loisccllanoous materials. I shall proceed first, to 
give the authorities by which thane primary sialions or points, were 
detennined ; Uiid afterwards show how the intermediate parts were 
filled up, in detail. The construction of the sea coasts, on both 
.sides of this tract, ha.s been already discufsed, in Section I.: and I 
shall begin my account of the con.struction of the inland parts, 
with Mr. Smitli's and CJencral Goddard's lines acrofs the continent, 
from Calpy to Bombay, and Surat. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith set out from Calpy with Col. Upton, in 
J776', on an embafsy to tlic Mahratla court, at Poonah; and fell 
into the great road from Delhi and Agra, to ihe Dcccan, at the 
city of Narwah; which is situated on t!ic river Sindeh, near the 
entrance of a famous pafs, that Icad.s through the chain of moun- 
tains that divide Mahva from Agra. From Narwah, lie proceeded 
to Sirong, a city of Malwa, .subject to Madajee Sindia: and from 
thence to Burhanpour, the capital of Candei.sli: and at one period, 
of the Dcccan also. It is yet a flourishing city ; and is situated in 
the midst of a delightful country. In his way to this place from 
Sirong, he crofsed the famous river Nerbuddah ; formerly the re- 
puted boundary of the Deccan, to the north. From Burhanpour, 
lie went to Poonah, the capital of the western Mahratta empire, 
crofsing the heads ''of, the Godavery' ahd'Boetn'ah rivers in his way: 
and from Poonah to Bombay. Doting all this route, he took ob- 
servations of latitude and iopgitu<|0> as often as opportunity offered ; 
which was not unfrequently’'': "aiid',' With these, together with the 
intermediate bearings of the road, he constructed a map, which is 
nole^ valuable on the score of 'its general accuracy, and extensive 

Dda 
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information; than curious, by the novelty of its subject . We had 
then for the first time, a geographical line, on which we could 
depend, drawn acrofs the continent of India, through the principal 
points between Agra and Poonab ; and which, by establishing so 
many interesting positions, has enabled us to correct several routes, 
which, wkhoLit'it would have remained very indeterminate. Nar- 
wah, for instance, corrects the bearing and distance ot the load 
between it, and Agra; Sirong, the road to Ougein, and Mundu; 
and Burhanpour, the position of Arungabad ; and the bearing ol 
the roads to Surat, Hydrabad, and Nagpour. 

General Goddard’s celebrated march from Calpy toSurat, touches 
on the route ol Mr. Smith, at Calpy, Sirong, Bopaul, Hurdah, 
and Burhanpour: and the map of it, which remained in the gene- 
raVs pofsefsion at the time of his death, was said to be drawn from 
the materials furnished by the field engineers ; who measured the 
distances, and took the bearings of the road, the whole way. On 
a comparison of the difference of longitude shown by this map, 
^yith that resulting from Mr. Smith’s observations, the diftcrence 
was 6 ' 35"; the measured line giving so much more than the oli- 
servations. 


General Goddard’s map gave the miles of westing, 
between Calpy and Sirong 109A, or difference 
of longitude - > - - - 

And from Sirong to Burhanpour miles of west- 
ing, or difference of longitude - - - 

Whole difiercnce between Calpy and Burhanpour 


And, Mr. Smith's longitude of Calpy is 

, , — — Burhanpour 

Difference of longitude by observation 
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And in the interval between Calpy and Sirong (about 9 . degrees), 
the measurement exceeded the dillcrencc of longitude by observa- 
tion 4, minutes; sotliat tlm measured line exceeded the distance by 
observation, proporticuially through each interval. 

Now it remains to be observed, that Calpy, on the south bank 
of the Jumnah river, the last point in the survey, that way, and the 
first in Mr. Smith’s route; stands in my map, in lat. 26“ 7' 35", 
and in Ion. Bo“ 4'; while Mr. Smith reckons it in Bo°. Again, 
on the west side of India, I have taken Bombay at 72'’ 40' (see 
page 31), and Mr. Smith places it in 72" 45'; so that, in fact, he 
is 4' to the west of my account at Calpy ; and ,7' to the cast of it 
at Bombay: his whole difrerence of longitude between Calpy and 
Bombay, being 9' Icfs than witat I have taken it at. And again, 
it has been observed that Mr. Smitli reckons 6 ' 35" lefs between 
Calpy and Burlianpour, than Goddard’s measured route gives. It 
Is certain that observations of longitude, taken in the ordinary way, 
cannot be expected to correct small errors in distance, so well as 
measured lines; and therefore it is no impeachment of the general 
utility of Mr. Smith’s observations, that I have ventured to deviate 
from them, in fixing the positions of some places in the road acrofe 
the continent. ' 

Narwah, or Narwha, is the first point that I shall notice in Mr. 
Smith’s map, from Caljjy. He places this city and fortrefs in lat. 
<irp 40'; Ion. 78*’ 17'; his dillerence of longitude from Calpy, be- 
ing i« 43b Mr. Cameron, who surveyed the roads and country 
between Etayah and Sirong, reckons 1° 3' diflcrence of latitude ; 
and 57 miles of westing, or 4' difference of longitude, from 
Etayah to Narwah. Now, Etayah being by the survejir in s6'« 43' 
40" lat. ; and 79"' 17' Ion. ; the latitude of Sirong comes out per- 
fectly right, but the longitgde is 4' to the west of Mr. Smith’s 
account; or 78“ 13'. I Cannot, , hdvvever, determine with what 
degree of exactnefs, this survey was made ; and I have placed Nar- 
wah in 79® 17'- 
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Siroiig (called also Seronge) is by Mr. Smith's observations, in 
Ion. 78" .\l ; ajid as General Goddard’s map makes it 2° of longitude 
west from Calpy (wliich is in 80° 4' by the above account), they 
both agree in this point, although they differ in the quantity of 
%'esting between the two meridians of Calpy and Sirong; for Mr. 
Smith's diflTercnce of longitude is only 1° 56' ; and the measured 
line exceeds it by 4 minutes. The latitude of Sirong is 24“ 4' 40'h 
It is proper to observe, that General Goddard’s route crofsed Mr. 
Smith's about 6 miles to the S E of the latter place ; but the sur- 
vey was closed to it. 

Bctw'een Calpy and Sirong, General Goddard’s route pafsed 
through Chatterpour, a city in the western quarter of Bundolcund 
(or Buiidela). This place was formerly visited, and its position 
determined by mensuration, from Rewah ; by Capt. Carter. He 
placed it in lat. 24“ 58' 30"; Ion. 79° 56' 30". General Goddard's 
route represents it as being half a minute in latitude more to the 
north, that is in 2.j^° and 3' 30" more westerly in respect 
of Calpy. As it was fixed by a measured line drawn westward from 
Rewah, its longitude ought to be better determined by it, than by 
a meridional line drawn from Calpy; and accordingly, I have not 
altered its position. 

Bopaltol is the next place whore the roads meet; Mr. Smith's 
longitude of it is 77“ 48', and lat. 23° 13' 30". General Goddard's 
map gives 32 G. miles, or 35' 13" of longitude, from Sirong ; 
making Bopal in 77° 28' 45". I have placed it in 77° 28' Ion.; 
and 23® 3.^,' latitude. It appears unaccountable that there should 
be no Icfs than 3 </ difference, between Goddard’s accoimt and Mr. 
Smith's, in the longitude of Bopal. I copied the longitude, as it 
stands above, from Mr. Smith's map. 

Hurdali, on the south of the Nerbuddah river, is tlie next point 
of junction of the two routes. Thus, Mr. Smith places in 77" 21' 
15"; and by Goddard's line, it comes out T 30" more to the west; 
or 77® 19' 43^'. It will be recollected, that as General Goddard 
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at setting out, was 4/ to the eastward of IV'r, Sraiih'’s account (at 
Calpy), Hurdah will be 5' 30" on the whole, more to the west- 
ward, than Mr. Smith's difference of lo)igitude from Calpy, would 
give. 

Between Bopal and Hurdah, General Goddard’s route makes a 
large elbow, or angle, to the south-east, to Hufsingabad Gaut, on 
the south bank of the Ncrbuddaii river; and on the frontiers of 
Nagpour, the eastern division of the Maliralta empire: thus estab- 
lishing a most useful primary point or station, in a quarter where 
it was the most wanted. Hufsingabad is placed in lat. 22“ 42' 30" ; 
Ion. 54' J about 140 G. miles to the N W of Nagpour 
city. 

The two routes run often into, and acrols each other, between 
Hurdah and Burhanpour. The latter, as is .said before, is by Mr. 
Smith’s observation, in Ion. 76’” 22'; and in lat. 21" i(/: and by 
Goddard's measurement, which givc.s 3" 44' from Calpy, in 
Ion. 76’" 2.5" ; which, rejecting the seconds, is the longitude I 

have adopted for it ; not altogether on the evidence of the mea- 
sured distances tltemselve.s, but because they agree with tlie whole 
dihercnce of longitude arising from the observations adopted in the 
map, between Calpy and Bombay (see page 204). 

Burlianpour is a very fine city, and wa.s one of the earliest con- 
quests made in the Deccan. In Aebar’s divi.sion of the empire, it 
ranks as the capital city of the soubah of Candeish. it is now in 
the hands of tlic Pooiuih, or wfestern Mahrattas. About 20 miles to 
the N E of it, is a very strong fortrefs named Aseer, or Aseergur. 

The final separation of the two routes, is at Burhanpour, from 
whence Goddard went westward to Surat ; and Smith, south-west- 
ward, to Poonah. The measure of the road to Surat gives 3® 30' 
45" difference of longitude; which taken from 76“ ic/, leaves 
72“ 48' 15" for the longitude of Surat; which I have adopted. 
This subject has been already discufsed, in the first Section (page 
gSi), where it is observed, that the different authorities between 
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Bombay and Surat, gave io' diirerence of longitude heUveci's 
them; by which (as Bombay is taken at yu" /p') Surat would 
be in rp' oo" 

If Mr. Smith's observation at Burhanpour was 

adopted yb'’ as', then it would be ill - - 73 .51 17 

If this longitude of Bombay, 73“ 4,5', then - 73 55 00 

If Mr. Howe's - 72 40, with an allow- 
ance of 8' 15" instead of 10' dilference of Ion. - 73 4815 

The last point in Mr. Smith’s route, is Poonah, and the longitude 
given for that, is 74°; or 1° 15' east of Bombay. But as I have 
taken Bombay at 72" 40', Poonah, to preserve its proportional 
distance, should be in 73° 55' ; which I have accordingly placed 
it in ; so that it stands in respect of Burhanpour, only 3 minutes 
farther to the westward, than Mr. Smith places it. Its latitude is 
iB“ 30'. Between Burhanpour and Poonah, Mr. Smith’s map 
establishes some useful points, from which other routes may be laid 
otf; such as Nufserabad, Chandpr, Uiikci-Tcnki, Bahbelgong, and 
Nimdcrrah Gaut. 

Poonah is the capital of the western Mahralta empire, and is situ- 
ated about 30 miles on the cast of the Gauts: 100 road miles from 
Bombay; and about 75 from the nearest sea coast. It is meanly 
built, and not large ; and lies quite open and dcfcncelels. Poo- 
roonder, a forlrefs on a mountain, about 18 miles to the ESE of 
Poonah, is the place of refuge in case of invasion : there the ar- 
chives of government arc deposited ; and there I believe the prin- 
cipal officers usually reside. Whenever an invasion has happened, 
the Mahrattas never tiioiiglit Poonah, a place worthy of defence: 
and have accordingly destroyed it with their own hands. In a .state 
that can conveniently exist without a great capital, no doubt but 
that great advantages are gained, in war, by a release from such 
an incumbrance. An overgrown capital, full of rich inhabitants, 
and a kind of general depository of wealth, however pleasant it may 
be, as it respects polished society, and the elegancies of life; yet 
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from the greatnefs of its extent, and other circumstances, incapable 
of defence ; must be considered as a great political evil in a state : 
it is like a fortrefs that exposes its weakest part to the enemy, and 
points his attacks : asid, to pursue the allegory, there may be some 
clanger of the garrison’s sacrificing the interest of the empire at 
large, in order to preserve their own property, in the hour of as- 
sault. The Scythians, who were not chained to the soil, could never 
be conquered : and those who have no large capitals, stand in the 
next degree of security ; all other circumstances taken into the case. 
Iftlic question be considered, as it concerns morals, the objections 
arc yet stronger : for the larger the capital, tlie greater will be the 
proportion of tlie population that is corrupted. 

Amedabad, tlie capital of Guzerat, was the extreme point of 
General Goddard’s marches to the northward, in the province of 
Guzerat, In the first Section, a comparison was made between the 
scale and bearing of the map of General Goddard's marches in 
Guzerat, and tho.se of the surveys taken between Surat and the 
Myhic river ; and it was found to agree so well, that the line be- 
tween Brodera and Amedabad might be very safely adopted. The 
bearing was N 3(1" W, and the distance 53,2 G. miles; giving for 
the po.sition of Amedabad, 22"’ 58' 30" lat.; and 72" 37' Ion.; or 
3' west of Bombay. By M. Thevenot’s account, the latitude is 
23" and some odd minutes; and 23° by the Ay in Acbaree. 

Amedabad is a very considerable city, and succeeded Mahmoo- 
dabad, as capital of Guzerat. It is one of the best fortified cities 
of Hindoostan ; and made a good defence when taken by General 
Goddard in 1780. On the peape of 1783, it was restored to its 
former pofsefsors, the Poonah Mahrattas. Travellers have dwell 
much on the beauty, and convenient situation of this city, which is 
in a level country, and on the banks of a small navigable river, 
named Sabermattj; and which, together with other confluent 
streams, falls into the head of the gulf of Cambay, near to the city 
of that name. Cambay, is indeed, the port of Amedabad, and is 
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distant from it about road miles. Il is a large c.ly, an 1 appears 
to be the Ca/?i<i/zt’5 of Ptolemy ; althougli the gulf, wnich is now 
denominated from Cambay, had then its name from Bnrygaza^ or 
the modern Baroach. 

Aurangabad is a point of considerable importance to the con- 
struciion of the western part of the tract in question ; and although 
we have neither its latitude, longitude, nor distance accuraLely 
measured, from any one point ; yet the sort of coincidence that arises 
between a number of estimated routes, from six different places, in 
opposite directions, round it ; iraprefs a certain conviction of its 
being placed nearly in its true position. It will be necefsary to 
particularize the principal of these routes. One of them regulates 
also the positions of Hydrabad, Bcder, and Mahur ; and is tl^at of 
M. Bufsy from Masulipalam. The copy from whence I collected 
my ideas on the subject, is that included in the late Mr. Montresor's 
map of the southern part of India. As his map goes no farther 
west than Aurangabad, we may conclude that lie has not allcrctf 
the original bearing and distance, with a view to reconcile its 
situation to any other place to tlic north or west. 

Masulipatam is already placed in tlie map, in lat. S' 30", Ion. 
81“ 12', on the authorities of Col.Pearse and Capt. Ritchie {sec 
page 12). This is a city and port of trade, near tlie mouth of iho 
Kistna river ; and appears to be situated within the district named 
MesoUa, by Ptolemy. Between this place and Bezoara (or Buz- 
wara) a fort on the north side of the Kistna river, M. Bufsy \s route 
allows only 36 G. miles; but as there is existing, a map of Major 
Stevens’s, which fixes the said distance at 40,3 CP miles, I have 
adopted it; and allowed M. Bufsy ’s authorities to commcticc only 
at tliat point. Bezoara, so placed, is in lat. ifP 33'; and Ion. 
80° gf)'. Then from Bezoara, to Aurangabad, tlie bearing is given 
atW 35° 10' N, 323 G. miles; producing 3" 6*' dillerencc of lati- 
tude; and 264 of westing; or difference of longitude (in lat. iB<’) 
4*^ 38'. This would place Aurungabad in lat, Ion. 76'" p, 
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Bufsy's (or rather Montresor’s) whole distance from Masulipatain 
to Aurangabad, was 359. 

Let us now examine what data we have to check this long line 
of M. Bufsy’s, from the side of Surat, Poonah, and Burhaiipour. 
T!ie position, of Sural has becti just accounted for: and Noopour, 
a city on the road from Surat to Burhaiipour, is by Goddard’s route 
59' of longitude to the cast of Surat; or in Ion. 73" 4,7' 13". And 
from this place to Aurungabad, Tavernier reckons 103 cofses; 
which, at to a degree, give 150 Cj. miles of horizontal distance. 
Now, Noopour, Aurungabad, and Bezoara, lie as nearly as polsible 
in a right line, wliosc extreme length is 473 G. miles. ’Paver- 
nier’s 130, added to Bufsy’s 3^3, make up 473 ; or the whole space, 
■within two miles. But from the nature of a march of an army in 
a warm climate, great part of whicli is often made in the niglit, it 
must necefsarily recpiirc corrcclion; in the bearing at least, and 
prol)al>ly in the distance too. Nor can the 103 cofses of Tavernier, 
bo expected to be even .so correct as the inarch : it is therefore a mat- 
ter of surprise that only so small a diliercncc should have arisen. It 
should be remembered that 4,3 miles were added to M. Bufsy’s 
original distance, between Masulipalam and Bezoara; so that the 
whole original error was 6‘,3 ; if we do not refer a share of it to 
Tavernier’s estimated distance. It is ]>roved in another instance 
by Major Gardner, in Peach’s march from IxUorc towards Waran- 
golc, that M. Bufsy’s geographer has given too little distance. 'Phis 
is probably, an error of the compiler, not of the surveyor; it being 
an error of a different kind from what might have been expected, in 
the ordinary way of measuring distances with a perambulator.* 
The latitude of Aurungabad is inferred from its distance from 
Bitrhanpour given by Golara Moliamed-j- at 66 cofses; and as the 

♦ long distances may be acairatcly measured by a perambulator, i need only 
lion, tliat clinbig the Bengal survey, I measured a meridian line of tluce degrees, witli a 
perambulator; and found it to agree minutely with tlic obsemtions of bititttdtL However, 
clue allowance was made for the irregularities of ihc groundi whenever they occurred* The 
cciurtfryji inclced, was in general, Bat tlte whole way* 

f A coiifiiential person, sent by Col* Camac, in 1774, explore the roads and country 
of the Deccan, and to gain intelligence concerning the Mahratta powers* 
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bearing is not far from meridional, we may state the* diOefcnce of 
latitude at 34'; which taken from ei" 19', the latitude of Bur- 
hanpour, leaves 19° 45', for that of Aurungabad.*^’ Now, M. 
Bufsy's line, gives only 19° 39' ; which is 6' loo far southwardly, 
by this account. If 19“ 45' be adopted, some further addition must 
be made to the line of distance from Bezoara; but it is too trifling 
a matter to require discufsioii. In eflect, the longitude of Aurun- 
gabad by these data, will be 76“ Si' 30"; lat. 19° 45'. 

Two more lines of distance are given from Nimderrah Gaut and 
Bahbelgong; two points in Mr, Smith’s route, on tlie west and 
S W of Aurungabad. Nimderrah is in iat. 19“ 12' 45", Ion. 74° 
54' 30": and Bahbelgong in lat. 20° 45', Ion. 74" 51' 30". M, 
Anquetil du Perron furnishes these distances. That from Nimder- 
rah to Aurungabad, he reckons 33 cofses ; and that from Bahbel- 
gong 34|-. Now, as the distance between Poonali and Nimderrah, 
is known, it furnishes a scale for the rest of his route. He makes 
this distance 34I- cofses ; but it is clear that he reckoned by .some 
other standard than the common cols (pofsibly he I'cckons leagues 
and cofees the same, as we shall have occasion to remark in his jt/iUc 
from Goa to Poonah) for the distance being (>9,7 G. miles of hori- 
zontal distance between Poonah and Nimderraii, it should rather 
be 48|' cofses, than However, taking his distance for a scale, 
>vhatever the denomination may be, the distance bctweeti Nimder- 
rah and Aurungabad, will be 64,7 C. miles ; and that from B:ih- 
belgong, 70,2. And the mean of these accounts give also, 76'“ 3' 30" 
for the longitude of Aurungabad. 

There is yet another line of distance to Aurungabad, and that is 
from Nagpour; w'hose position is ascertained witii precision, 'fwo 
accounts of the estimated distance between tlicm, collected by Lieut. 
Ewart, arc, 162, and 1% cofses: the mean of which, 163^, at 
42 cofses to a degree, is 233 G. miles of horizontal distance, 'riiis 


* M. D’Anville reckons the same difference of latifude between the two places, but he 
has placed both of them too far north by 24 minutes j following I apprehend, tlie l.tlUnde <tf 
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would place Aumngabad, admitting its latitude to be ig° 45', in 
75 ° 53' 3 °" 9' to the west of the other accounts. The result of 

the short distances, are doubtlefs to be preferred to that of the long 
ones ; and 1 insert this last only to shew tile extremes of the dif- 
ferent accounts. 

Lastly, if the distance from the four nearest points are taken ; 
that is, from Noopour 150 G. miles; Burhanpour 95; Nimderrah 
64,7; and Bahbelgong 70,3: the mean point between the inter- 
sections of these, will be in lat. 19'’ 44', Ion. 76". 

Although I have taken the latitude of Aurungabad at 19° 45', as 
its distance from Burhanpour is so nearly meridional : yet the inter- 
sections of the other distances, point to its being in a lower latitude, 
by 4 or 5 minutes; in which case, its position would also be some- 
what more westerly. 

Upon the whole, I have placed Aurungabad in lat. 19° 45', ion. 
7(7“ 2' 30"; and by what has been said, it cannot be much out of its 
true place: but as it is a point of great importance in the geography 
of this part of India, it required particular discufsion; being the 
centre of several roads ; and the bearing of that long line, between 
it and Hydrabad, Bedcr, Calberga, &c. depending on it. 

Aurungabad is but a modern city ; owing its rise from a small 
town, to the capital of the province of Dowlatabad, to Aurung- 
zebe ; from whom also, it had its name. When the Deccan became 
a province of the Mogul empire, it became the provincial capi- 
tal ; and continued to be so, after the Nizams became indepen- 
dent of Delhi ; and until the encroachments of the Foonaii Mah- 
rattas, of late years, made it an uncomfortable residence to the 
Nizam. When the Deccan was first invaded by the Patan empe- 
rors of Delhi, Deogire was the-capital of the province of Dow- 
latabad, and was situated near the fortrefs of the same name ; 
which is built on a mountain about 4 or 5 cofses to the N W 
of Aurungabad ; and is deemed impregnable by the people of 
the country. 
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Tlio Emperor Mahomed, "m ihc i j,th ccntiny, made an attc*m!)! 
to establish the capital of his empire at Dcoj^ire; and to tliat end 
almost ruined Delhi, in order to drive the inhabitant!; to his no\' 
capital, about 7,50 miles from their ancient lial/itaiions. 'i'his 
scheme, however, did not succeed : and was, if pofsible, tlu; more ab- 
surd, as at that time but a small progrefs had been made in tlu' 
conquest of the Deccan. 

The pagodas of Elora are in the neighbourliood of Dowlalabad, 
and are mostly cut out of the natural rock. M. Thevenot, wlio 
particularly describes them, says, that for two leagues together, 
nothing is to be seen but pagodas, in whicli there are some thou- 
sands of figures. He docs not, however, greatly commend the 
sculpture of them: and, I apprehend, they are of early Hindoo 
origin. We must remember that Deogire, which stood in this 
neighbourhood, was the greatest and riclicst principality in the 
Deccan ; and that the fame of its riches, incited Alla to attack it, 
in 1293: and these elaborate monuinent .'5 of superstition, were pro- 
bably the offspring of that abundant wealth, under a govcTnmc'ut 
purely Hindoo. 

M. Bufsy’s line includes within it, the positions of Hydrabad, 
Golconda and Beder. Wlien tltc line is corrected as above, to 
Aurungabad, Hydrabad will be fouiKl in lat. 17" 24'; which I con- 
ceive to be too far to the northward, considering its reputed dis- 
tance from Nagpour and Cuddapah. M. D’Anvillc too (in his 
Eclaircifsemens) says that the latitude of Hydrabad is if vz' . 
How he came by his information, I know not^ but I believe it to 
be nearly right : and tliis is the parallel it Is generally placed in. 
A third circumstance tending to confirm this opinion, is, that the 
map of Cob Peach’s march from Ellorc to Warangole (in 176*7), 
in which the distances w^ere measured, and the angles of position 
taken by Major Gardner, places the latter only 37 G. miles from 
the position in which Hydrabad stands by M. Bufsy's line. It can 
hardly be deemed an impeachment of the general truth of a line 
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of 360 G. miles, measured after an army, that a position, in or near 
that line, should be ten or twelve miles out of the supposed line of 
direction. It is conformable to my idea of the distances of Nag- 
pour, Cuddapah, and Warangole, that Hydrabad should be in 
17° 12', rather than in 17'’" 2-I,' ; and I have accordingly followed 
M. D’Aavilie; giving the lines between it and Aurungabad on 
the one side, and Condapilly on the other, a new direction accord- 
ingly. 

Although by proportioning M, Bufey's imrch from Bezoara, 
Hydrabad is placed in 78'’ 51' longitude; or only 114, G. miles 
from Bezoara, yet the dilferent reports of the distance between 
those places, is much greater than the construction allows. For 
j 14 miles will produce only H7-t colscs, according to the propor- 
tion of 46 to a degree (which is the result of the calculation inado 
on the road between Aurungabad and Masupalitain, page ,7); 
vi'hcrcas, one account from General Joseph Smith, states the num- 
ber of cofscs at y8 ; and another from a native, at 103. Again, Col. 
Upton reckoned cofses between Hydrabad and Ellorc, which 
the construction allows to be only 138 G. miles; or 105-I cofscs, 
according to the same proportion of 46' to a degree. So that I have 
cither mistaken the longitude of Hydrabad, whicli is improbable, 
all circumstances considered ; or the cols is even smaller than I 
have supposed. Or the rotid leading through a hilly and \\'oody 
country, is more crooked than ordinary.* and the journals re- 
mark its being very woody, and tlhnly inhabited, between Con- 
dapilly and Hydrabad. Until we have the latitude and longitude 
of Hydrabad, or some place very near it, we cannot be satisfied 
with its present position ; for M. Bufsy's line is too long, to be 
exact, without the aids of latitude to check it, The reputed dis- 
tance between it and Nagpour, i6’f^ cofses, agrees perfectly with its 
corrected parallel of 17° is'. 

♦ Gciieral Snutli^s proportion of coftes to a dogtec# is jif; CoL Uptoifs and tbc 
map hj the native 55. 
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Hydra!>ad, or Bagnagur, is the present capita! of tlie Nizams of 
the Deccan; who since the dismeniberment of their empire, have 
left Aurungabad, the ancient capital; which is not only in a cor- 
ner of their dominions, but in that corner which lies near their 
liereditary enemy, the Poonah Mahrattas ; and which is also the 
least defensible. About 5 or 6’ miles to the WNW of Hydrabad, 
and joined to it by a wall of communication, is the celebrated 
fortrefs of Golconda,* occupying the summit of a hill of a conical 
form, and deemed impregnable. When Aurungzebe conquered 
the kingdom of Golconda, in 1687, this fortrefs was taken pofses- 
sion of by treachery. 

The next primary point or station, and one of the most impor- 
tant, as being the farthest removed from any other given point, in 
the whole construction, is Nagpour ; the capital of the eastern di- 
vision of the Mahratta empire, and nearly in the centre of India. 
This last consideration, and the number of roads ifsuing from it to 
the circumjacent cities, most of which roads had their distances 
given by computation only, made tlie determiiiaiion of tliis point 
a grand desideratum in Indian geography. Mr. Hastings therefore, 
with tliat regard to useful science and improvements of every kind, 
which has ever distinguislicd his character, directed a survey to be 
made of the roads leading to it from the western frontier of Bahar ; 
and also from the side of Allahabad. This was executed in 178s 
and 1783, by Lieut. Ewart, under the direction of Col. Call, the 
Surveyor General. The result of this expedition was perfectly 
satisfactory. He began his measured line at Chittra, or Chetra, in 
Bahar, placed in 83° of longitude, and in lat. 34” 1 s', in my map 
of Beiigal and Bahar ; and his difference of longitude from thence 
to Nagpour, in lat. 31° 8' 30", was 5° 16' west: by which Nagpour 
would be in 79“ 44'. And from Nagpour back to Benares, in Ion. 

• I1ie termination, conda» or ter/, signifies fortrefij, and often occurs in the soiitli part 
of India? c(}iia» and cote^ which have the same signification, do in the north. Car is useii 
in the same sense occasionally hi every part. 
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83° 13', ill the same map, he made 3“ 25' 10", difference of longitude, 
east; which placed Nagpour in Ion. 73“ 47' 50"; or 3' 50'' only, 
ddFerciit from the other account ; and this I suspect to arise partly 
from the error of his needle. If vvc close the account back again 
to Chittra, the place he set out from, he made only 4, minutes dif- 
ference, in the distance out and home : and the road distance, was 
Coo B. miles from Ch.ittra to Nagpour, only. 

Taking the mean of the two accounts, the longitude of Nag- 
pour will be 7(y 45' 55", or yef 46 '. The observations for deter- 
mining tlie longitude at this place, by Lieut. Ewart, do not accord 
with the above account, by a considerable number of minutes: 
therefore I have not inserted them here, in expectation that they 
may be compared with corresponding ones, taken at places who.se 
situations arc already ascertained. 

As Mr. E\\ art's route to Nagpour, was by way of Burwah, Siir- 
goojah, and Ruttunpour: and from thence to Banares, by Gurry, 
the capital of Mundella, he ascertained the positions of those places, 
satisfactorily ; and by that means added to the number of primary 
stations. The lalitude.s were constantly taken, in order to correct 
the route, in detail. Nor did his work end here; for his inqui- 
ries at Nagpour, furnlsli a number of estimated or computed routes 
from that capital to Burhanpour, Ellichpour, Aurangabad, Nccr- 
mul, Mahur, Chanda, &c. that is, in every direction e.xcept the 
SE; wlience wc imiy infer the state of that tract to be wild, un- 
cultivated, and little frequented. And it appears by his intelli- 
gence, that the way to Cattack is unsafe, in any direction farther 
south than Surabulpour. 

Nagpour, the capital of Moodajee Boonslah^ the chief of the 
eastern Mahraf astate, is a city of modern date; and though very 
extensive and populous, is meanly built, and is open and defence- 
lefs, save only by a small citadel ; and that of little strength. The 
city is said, by Golam Mohamed, to be twice as large as Patna; but 
Mr. Ewart’s account makes it but of a moderate size. Moodajee's 
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principal fortrefs, the depository of his treasures and valuables, is, 
Gyalgur (called also Gawile) situated on a steep mountain, about 
103 G. miles to the W by N of Nagpour. Each of the native 
princes in India, has a depository of this kind, and commonly at 
a distance from his place of residence: the unsettled state of the 
country making it necefsary. The country round Nagpour is fer- 
tile and well cultivated, intcrspcr.scd with hills of a moderate height : 
but the general appearance of the country at large, and particularly 
between Nagpour and Bahai*, is that of a forest, tliinly set with 
villages and towns. It is the western and northern parts of Moo- 
dajee's country, that produce the largest part of his revenue ; to- 
gether with the cbout, or proportion of the revenues of Ellichpour, 
&c. held by the Nizam. 

Ruttunpour is a city lying in the road from Bahar to Nagpour, 
and is the capital, and residence of Bembajee, who holds the govern- 
ment of the eastern part of the Nagpour territories, under his bro- 
ther Moodajee. This place, also, lias its position fixed very ac- 
curately by Mr. Ewart, in lat. 32“ 16', Ion. 82° 36’'. It is a pri- 
mary station of great use, as it regulates all the positions between 
Cattack and Gurrj-Mundclla; and between Bahar and Nagpour. 
As its corrected position differs only 3 miles from the former esti- 
mated one, collected from Col, Camac's observations and inquiries: 
it serves as an abditioiial proof, how much may be effected, by a 
careful examination and register, of the estimated distances on the 
roads; and this mode of improving the geography of India, may 
be adopted when all others fail. An intelligent person siiould be 
employed in collecting such sort of information, as Mr. Ewart col- 
lected at Nagpour; from the principal cities in the least known 
parts of Hindoostan ; at the same time determining tlic position of 
such cities, by celestial observations: by wliich means, a number 
of fixed points would be established, from whence the computed dis- 
tances might at once be laid off, and corrected. More could be done 
in this way, in a short time, towards completing the geography. 
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than most people can easily conceive: and, I flatter myself, it will 
be soon adopted. 

Agimere, Ajmere, or Azmere, is the primary point on which the 
geography of the N W part of the tract in question, rests ; and is 
determined by the estimated distances from Agra and Burhanpour, 
An itinerary kept by John Steel, reckons 119 cofses between Agra 
and Agimerc: and Tavernier, who left Agimere to the north, in 
bis way from Amcdabad, reckoned 100 cofses from Bandersandry 
to Agra ; and Bandersandry being i ^ from Agimere, by Steel’s ac- 
count, we may take 1 14 for the whole distance, from Agra to Agi- 
racrc. A map of Malvva and its neighbourhood, communicated by 
Mr. Bensley, places Agimerc 380 G. miles to the west of Gwalior ; 
and another map, communicated by Mr, Hastings, gives the same 
distance. By the construction, founded on Mr. Steel’s iig cofses 
from Agra, and which produce 1 72^ G. miles, Agimere is found 
to be lo-t miles short of the distance from Gwalior, in the above 
maps. 

The parallel of Agimere, is determined by Sir Thomas Roe’s com- 
putation of the distance from Burhanpour to Agimerc, through 
Mundu and Cheitore; and that is 222 cofses, or 318 G, miles: 
and the intersection of the two distances from Burhanpour and 
Agra, happens in lat. 26" 35', Ion. 75° 20'. This is the position of 
Agimerc in the map : no great accuracy, however, with respect to 
its parallel, can be expected, where the authority is nothing more 
than a single line of distance, and that a very long one. The Ayin 
Acbaree is totally silent concerning its latitude and longitude. Col. 
Call, in a map of his, communicated by Mr. Hastings, places it in 
the parallel I have afeigned to it ; and allows it to be distant from 
Burhanpour, 307 G. miles, and i92|- from Agra; on what autho- 
rity, I know not. Thevenot gives its latitude at 

Agimere was the capital of the soubah of the same name, in 
Aebar's division of the empire, and is probably the Gagasmira of 
Ptolemy. It is built at the foot of a very high mountain ; on the 
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top of which, is a ibnvdh of very great strcngih. it is al^oiii <j.jo 
miles by the road, from Agra, and yet the famous Kinixa-or Aeijar, 
made a pilgrimage on foot, to the tomb of a saint, there; to im- 
plore the divine blefsing on his family, which at that time con.sistc>d 
only of daughters; but after this pilgrimage, he had three sons 
added to it. Jehanguirc, his son and succefsor, occasionally kept 
his court here; and this occasioned the visits of Sir Thomas Roe 
to this place; as well as to Chcitorc and Miindu, which lay in 
the way to it, from Surat. 

Ougein can hardly be regarded as a primary statioji, as it effects 
the position of one place only; that is, Mundu. 

It is placed on the authority of a route traced by Capt. Rey- 
nolds, who accompanied Sir Charles Malet, on an erabafsy from 
Bombay to Delhi, in 1784, Not knowing how far the distances 
were ascertained with precision, in this route, or whether the la- 
titude of Ougein was, or was not taken, by Capt. Reynolds; I 
could only apportion the positions in the route, azid Ougein amon<^st 
the rest, along the interval on my map, between Brodera, in Gu- 
zerat, and Budderwas. which occurs in Mr. Sinitii’s line between 
Narwah and Serongc. It happens that the interval, differs only 
one mile from the distance, on the route: and Ougein, placed after 
the maimer just described, will be in lat. 23° 14'; fon. 75° 4,9'. 

This survey of Capt. Reynolds, came to hand long after the con- 
struction of the map of Hindoostan, in 1788 ; in which Ougein was 
placed in point of longitude, on the reports of the computed dis- 
tances from Brodera and Bopaltol: and in parallel, by the computed 
distance from Mundu, and Burlmnpour. Its position was then, lat. 

S3« q 6 '; Ion. not very wide of the pro.sent one, considering 

the nature of the authorities. Amongst the lines of distance, wiis 
one from Brodera, taken from a book of routes, which was oblig- 
ingly communicated by Capt. Kirkpatrick; and, together with 
some others, as obligingly translated from the Persian, for me, by 
Mr. David Anderson ; whose services on the memorable occasion 
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oF negociating the Mahratta peace, in 1783, and 1783, claim the 
united acknowledgments of Great Britain and Hindoostan. This 
route allowed loBcofse.s between Brodera and Ougein; which dis- 
tance is actually 109 by Capt. Reynolds's apportioned interval ; 
at 4,3 to a degree. But if we take tlje distance on the map, be- 
tween Bopal and Brodera, through Ougoin, which occasions a 
considerable bend in the line, it will be found to be 347 G. miles: 
and the computation of t^ofses being 1,73 in Col, Caniac’s tables, 
the proportion will be about 37 to a degree; altliough the scale 
adopted for MaLva (in page 5), is 35 to a degree. 

Capt. Reynolds's route must be regarded as a very capital one; 
being througli a tract, which was heretofore the most vacatit part 
of the map: and of which our general knowledge was so limited, 
that vve supposed the courses of its rivers, to be to the south, and 
into the Nerbuddah ; when, in fact, they w'erc to the north, and 
into tlic Jumnah river. It settled also the position of Dhar, and 
of several other places, before unknown to ns. 

Mundu is plact;d in Capt. Reynolds's map, at 49 G. miles to the 
S W of Ougein : by D’Anville, 3 i-i S S W: and in a map of Col. 
Muir’s, S i W, 36’. Sir Thomas Roc, who pafsed through it, in 
his way from Burhanpour to Cheitorc, reckoned it 66 cofses from 
Burlmnpour, equal to 94- G. miles. It is unlucky that the dis- 
tance should be omitted in the marcli of Jclianguire, sent me by 
Capt. Kirkpafrick. There can be no doubt but that Mundu is 
more distant from Ougein, than either the map ofD'Anville, or of 
Muir allows; but whether Capt. Reynolds’s intelligence was ac- 
curate, I have no means of knowing. As far as I can collect from 
the march of Jehanguire, the distance cannot be more than 30 
Acbarce cofses ; say 39 G. miles Nalcheh is said to be 6':|: cofses 
from Ilasilpour: and the emperor appears to have made one stage 
from Dowlatabad, which is stated to be 1 1 or is cofses from Ou- 
gein : and allowing for the stage to Hasilpour 4, the total will be 
about ss : but as Hasilpour was evidently out of the road from 
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Ougeiij to Muiidii, 20 coftcs may pofsibly be a sufficient allow- 
ance for the direct d istaiicc. Nalcheli, is situated iit the suburbs, 
or at the foot of the hill of, Mundu. 

The cities of Ougein and Mundu are both of great antiquity. 
The former appears evidently both as to name and position, in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea, as well as in Ptolemy, under the 
name of Oviene. When the Ay in Acbaree was written, more than 
two centuries ago, Mundu (or Mundoo), was the capital of Mal- 
wa, and is described as a prodigious city, of is cofscs, or ss miles 
in circuit; and containing many monuments of ancient magnifi- 
cence; but when it was visited by Sir Thomas Roe, in 1615, it 
was then fallen much to decay. It occupied the top of a very 
large and high mountain; few cities were ever placed in a bolder 
situation. 

Ougein is the present capital of Madajee Sindia; who, with 
Tuckajee Holkar, pofsefses the principal part of Malwa. Holkar's 
capital is at Indore, or Endore, a modern city, which is said to 
lie about so cofses from Ougein, south, or south-eastwards. This 
is a part of Hindoostan, concerning which, we are but slightly 
informed; and of which, Sindia wished to keep us in ignorance: 
for it is said, he exprefsed a disapprobation of the brigade from 
Guzerat, taking its route through Ougein, in its way to the Ben- 
gal provinces: so that the detachment returned, nearly by the 
same road as it went, as fki' as Sirong. 

Having now discufsed the manner of establishing tlie primary 
stations, or those principal points, on which the general construc- 
tion of the geography of the tract under consideration, depends; I 
shall proceed to give the detail of the manner, in which the interme- 
diate spaces were filled up: but so great a variety of matter offers, 
that I hardly know where to begin ; nor is it a point of much 
consequence : however, to preserve as much regularity as the sub- 
ject is capable of, I shall begin on the western side, near Bombay ; 
then go round by the north and cast j and finish in the south. 
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When the map was constructed, which was previous to the ar- 
rival of any of Capt. Reynolds's inland surveys; I formed the 
geography of the tract between Bombay, Surat, and Poonah, from 
tiic best materials that I could procure : some of them, perhaps, 
of an indifferent kind; either from the want of leisure, or oppor- 
tunity, in the collectors; or through apprehensions of raising 
dangerous suspicions iji the minds of those, in whose power they 
were, at the time the observations t\'ere made. Such is the map 
of the road from Poonah to Nufsergur (or Nufseratpour) and 
round to Soangur, which was described by Mefsieurs Farmer and 
Stewart, during the time tliey remained as hostages in tlie Mah- 
ratta camp; the particulars of which were obligingly communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Farmer. This map ascertains the situations 
of Cafserbarry and Coondabarry Gauls; and, in particular, that 
of the city of Amednagur, once the capital of the soubah of the 
same name; but now better known by that of Dowlatabad, This 
city, wliich was the residence of the Empcimr Aurimgzebe, during 
his conquest of the Deccan and Carnatic, has generally been placed 
50 miles to the south-east of its true position. 

The road from Bombay to Poonah, is taken from a MS. map, 
made during the unfortunate compaign of 1778-9; collated with 
Mr, Smith's, and General Goddard’s. And all the particulars 
along the coast, between Bombay and Surat, are also taken from 
General Goddard's map. 

The road from Nimderrah Gaut to Aurungabad, and back to 
Bahbelgong, and thence by Chandor and Saler-Mouler, to Noo- 
pour; is from M. Anquctil du Perron. Chandor occurs in Mr. 
Smith's route ; as well as Unkei-Tenki, which we meet with in 
Tavernier, and which enables us to join the routes together. 

Such was the nature of the materials on wliich the ground-work 
of this part of the map was originally formed : but I have since in- 
troduced the routes of Capt. Reynolds, as far as it was pofsible to 
afsimilate the new matter with the old ; and accordingly, a most m- 
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terestiiig route from Surat to Poonah, in whidi Narsuck-TrimSuclv, 
Sineer, Juneer, Sungumnere, &c. appear, is Capt. Reynolds’s. Of 
his southern route from Poonah to the Kistnah river, we sliall 
speak, in its place. 

The south-east part of Guzerat is from a survey taken by order 
of the Bombay Government, collated with General (joddard’s 
marches ; and establishes among other points, that of Brodera, a 
principal fortrefs and town, in the iiorth-east part of tlie tract ly- 
ing between tlie rivers Tapty and My hie; through whicli the 
great road leads from Surat to Ougein, Brodera lies in lat. 22” 1,5' 
30"; Ion. 73° 1 1'. The road to Amedabad, is entirely from Ge- 
neral Goddard: and the country round about it, as well as the 
peninsula of Guzerat, owe their present appearance in the map, 
to the information contained in that, made by the Bramin Sada- 
NUND ; of whom we have spoken in page i86h This genuine Hin- 
doo map, contains much new matter : and tlie Ayin Acbarec afslsts 
in discriminating the valuable jjarts of it. In it is found the site 
of Mahmoodabad ; in its turn, the capital of Guzerat, and founded 
by Sultan Mahraood, in the nth century. The Ayin Acbaree 
describes the walls of it, as including a vast extent of ground , and 
speaks of it rather as an existing city, than as a place in ruins. 
This was in the latter part of the 16th century, Junagur, or Chu- 
nagur, a city and fortrefs in the heart of the peninsula, and a sub- 
ject of Ferishta’s history ; together with many other positions, arc 
pointed out, or illustrated, by this map ; which, as we have said be- 
fore, is the production of a native of Guzerat. Without a particular 
account of its author, one might have rested satisfied with it.s coii- 
tainitig a great variety of particulars, although not arranged in 
geographical order: but it is remarkable, tliat it gives the form 
of Guzerat with more accuracy, than the European maps could 
boast of. 

It does not however, clear up the ambiguity that has long existed, 
concerning the fewer part of the course of the Puddar river: nor 
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am I yet informed whether that river discharges itself into the head 
of the gulf of Cutch, by one channel ; or whether it forms several 
channels, and discharges itself through the many openings that 
present themselves, between the head of the gulf of Cutch, and the 
Indus. One thing only, we are certain of by means of this map ; 
and that is, that one large river (or branch of a river) falls into the 
head of the gulf of Cutch ; and that it appears to be the same river 
that lias its source in the S W part of Agimere, and which is named 
by Eurcpeaiis, the Puddar. T!ie river that opens into the head of 
the gulf of Cutch, is named in the MS. map, Bidlajs; taking its 
course by Sirowy, Palhanpour, and Radunpour (or Radimpour). 
The Ayin Acbaree does not enumerate among the rivers of Guzerat, 
or Agimcrc, cither the l^uddar, or Butlafs. It is more extraor- 
dinary that the Puddar sliould not be taken notice of, as the Ayin 
Acbarce dcscribe.s an extensive tract of low fenny land, on the west 
of Amedafaad, and which was periodically overflowed by the mouth 
of a river; wlien that very river is what wc name the Puddar. It 
is certaiti that the name occurs only in D’Anville.* Tavernier 
takers no notice of it, in his route from Amedabad to Agra, although 
he must have crofscxl it. Pofsibly the word Puddar, may be no 
more than an a{)]>cllative ; or may be the same as huddar, or hudda, 
in Soane-biidda, and Ner-budda: and the proper name of the 
river, Butlafs, may have been omitted. 

The peninsula of Guzerat is about 200 miles in length, and 140 
wide, formed by tlic Arabian sea (called by the Asiatics the sea of 
Omman) and the gulfs of Cambay and Cutch; both of which pe- 
ncj'atc far within the continent, as the dimensions of the peninsula 
.shew. By the numerous subdivisions of this tract, and more by 
the sum of its revenue, in the Ayin Acbaree, we are led to consider 
it as of very great importance, in the opinions of the Moguls. Surat 

♦ Since tile above wss written^, I the $arxie mme in a map of Peraia, drawn am! 
g^nnmd af Constantiiioplei in tlie year tyzg. The names are in Arabic: the scale between 
m and levcn-teaths of an Inch, to a degree. 
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too, that great emporium, situated in its vicinity, had its share in 
raising the value of the natural products of it ; among which, cotton 
is the staple article. Being a frontier province, as it respects the 
accefs by sea, Guzerat contains a greater mixture of races, and a 
greater variety of religions, than any other province. Tlie Ayiii 
Acbaree says, “ From the liberality of his majesty’s (Aebar’s) 
“ disposition, every sect exercises ils particular mode of worship, 
“ without molestation.” What a happy change since Mahraood, 
in the nth century ; whose principal delight was the destruction 
of Hindoo temples! The famous pagoda of Suranaut, which was 
destroyed by Mahmood, stood within the peninsula, of which we 
have been speaking ; and its particular site is pointed out by cir- 
cumstances, in the Ayin Acbaree, and Ferislita. For tlie former 
vays, “ Puitan on the sea shore, is also called Puttan Sumnaut.” 
And the latter, “ it was situated upon the shore of the ocean, and 
“ is at this time to be seen in the distiiicts of the liarbour of Deo 
“ (Diu) under the dominion of the idolaters of Europe.” This 
appears to refer plainly to Diu, in the hands of the PorUiguesc: 
and a town of the name of Puttan, is about 30 miles to the N W 
of Diu; and on the sea shore: but this Puttan has Billowelli or 
Velloul, prefixed to it. Several particulars, in the Ayin Acbaree, 
prove that Suranaut is nearer to Diu point, than to that of Jigat; 
where M. D’Anville placed it. It was near the river Slrsooty, and 
in the second, or Puttan division of Guzerat. Mangalore (or Man- 
garole), and Joorwar (or Choorwar), were in the same division 
with Sumnaut; and these places, in Sadanund’s map, arc in the 
quarter towards Diu. Lastly, Jigat, or Jugget, wiiich includes 
the pagoda and point of that name, is reckoned thejjlh division of 
Guzerat. (Ayin Acbaree, Vol. 11 . page 81, to 83.) 

The ancient city of Nehrwaleh, the capital of the country of 
Guzerat, or rather perhaps of a kingdom, of which Guzerat 
only constituted a part, in the lath century, has hitherto been 
misplaced; though M. D’Anville's idea came the nearest to it. 
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He supposed it to have stood where Amedabad does (Eclaircifse- 
mens, page 74,.) ; but the fact appears to be, that Putlan, or Pattun, 
which is situated in the north part of Guzerat, and on a branch of 
the Puddar river, stands on the site of Nehrwaleh. The infor- 
mation came from my friend Capt. Kirkpatrick ; and it will be 
found that the notices concerning it, in Edrisi, and in the Ayin 
Acboree, convey the same information. The tables of Nasereddiii 
and Ulug Belg, give its latitude (Nehelwara) at 23 degrees; but 
it is nearer 24". 

Ferishta, in his History of Hindoostan, mentions it as a city of 
Guzerat. Sultan Mahmood, in 1022, pafsed through it in his 
way to Sumnaut; and found its situation so pleasant and so con- 
venient, that he conceived a design of making it his capital. Fe- 
rishta, in another work, after mentioning Nehrwaleh, adds, “ bet- 
“ ter known in these days, by the name of Puttan." Shahnawaz 
also, giving an account of the death of the great Byram (Aebar's 
minister), says that it happened at Puttan, “anciently called Nehr- 
“ waleh."* Edrisi, at a later period than that of Sultan Mah- 
mood's invasion, speaks of it under the name of Nahroara, situated 
at eight journies from Baruh (or Baroach). The road lay through 
an open country, free from hills ; and the towns or cities of Hamiiel 
and Doha, both of which stood near the foot of the mountains, that 
lay to the nortli-cast; occurred in this road. Hanole, appears in 
the route from Brodera to Ougeui, mentioned in page 220; and 
the fortrefs of Paygurrab, on a hill, three cofses to the right (/. e, 
to the south-eastward) ; with the distance of 14 coises from Bro- 
dcra, to the NE; mark it to be the place in Capt, Reynolds's route 
named Halole ; near the foot of the mountains of Champaneer, 
In point of general situation, it lies about NNEf E from Ba- 
roach ; and at the distance of more , than three journies. We find 

• Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 
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Halole, also in Sadanuncrs map, in nearly the same position : as 
well as Dolaiie, in the line of the route from Baroacli to it ; wisich 
may pofsibly be the Doha of Edrisi. Hanole, however, cannot 
well be any other than his Hanatiel, by the position. 

Puttan, or Pattun, bears to the west of north from Baroach, ac- 
cording to the ideas of Capt. Reynolds, and Sadanund: and in dis- 
tance by the former, about 134 G. miles; full eight journics of 
ordinary travellers, from Baroach, through Hanole. The bend of 
the road to the N E, through Hanole, is easily accounted for: it 
was to avoid the tides in the rivers that fall into the gulf of Cam- 
bay {Sinus Barygaxenus), and more particularly that of Myhie, a 
large river that falls in, at the head of the gulf ; the pafsage of 
which is rendered very uncertain, and dangerous, by reason of the 
bores. In the present times, the Myhie is crofsed 30 or 40 miles 
above its mouth, and far out of the line of tire road, between Ba- 
roach and Amedabad, to avoid this danger. • I'herefore, we may 
conclude, that the communication between the capital (Nchr- 
waleh) and its port (Baroach), was by a road, that was at all times 
practicable ; for it is said, that there ivas a carriage road hehveen 
them (Edrisi, p. 62). And here it will be proper to mention, that 
the Ayin Acbaree (Vol. II. p. 76.) describes a road of 100 cofses 
( 190 road miles) long, leading from PutLan to Berodeb. I rather 
suppose that Baroach should be read for Berodeb (or Baroda) ; for 
the distance will agree much better to that. The Ayin Acbaree 
also says (page 77), that Puttan was at first the seat of govern- 
ment; then Champaneer ; and last of all Amedabad. 

A very curious particular relating to Nehrwaleh, is, that its 
Icing was styled Baliiara, or King of Kings; from which title, 
we might infer, that the rest of the Indian princes, his neigh- 
bours, acknowledged him in some degree, as their superior. Both 
Edrisi, and Masoudi, mention tliis circumstance. Ptolemy's Baleo- 
rwr may probably mean the, capital of the same kingdom, though 
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somewhat misplaced. It is remarkable also, that Edrisi men- 
tions the worship of the idol Bodda, or Bud, by the people of 
Nahroara.'^ 

Alihough the gulfs of Cambay and Cutcli penetrate so deeply 
wiihin the land, yet so far from rendering' the sea smoother, or the 
naviga. ion safer, tliey occasion such high and rapid tides, and are 
so thickly sown witli sand-banks, that few jdaces are more dan- 
gerous. The bore, whicli means the flood tide, rushing in sud- 
denly, and forming a body of water, elevated many feet above the 
common surface of the sea ; and of course levelling every obstacle 
that opposes it; rages here with great violence: covering in an 
instant the sand-banks, wliich before appeared dry and firm. I 
have accounted for the terror with which Alexander’s follow'crs 
were struck, at the mouth of the Isidus, from this dreadful pheno- 
menon. See tiic Introduction, page xxiv. 

Capt. .Joseph Price had the misfortune to he carried up to the 
head of the gulf of Cutch, by pjirates; wdio captured hi.s sliip, after 
a most gallant and obstinate defence, of two clays: but he was af- 
terwards treated with great respect and tenderncls, and permitted 
to depart by land, for Bombay. He accordingly traversed the 
isthmus, to Gogo; and reports, that tlie country in that tract, is 
generally flat; having only a few eminences, and tho.se fortified. 
The soil is dry and sandy, a.s is common to Guzerat iji general; 
for, as the au! hor of the Ayin Acbarce says, the rain there docs 
not occasion mud, I'his may be inferred from the nick-name of 
Gurdahad, or dust-town; bestowed on Amedabad, by Jehan- 
guire: who (by the bye) appears to have taken a wonderful dis- 
like f to a situation that has been much praised by other travellers, 

* Bamacli lias been* in different a port common borli to Nekrwaiek and Tagam : 
of whicli liKt^ the author of the Periplui of the Erythmui sca^ makes pariiciikr iik'niioiu 
The former was eight jowrnies, the Litter ten# Irom Baroach* Tagara should he in the Bcc- 
cifG according to the Kriplusi though ! think h hirnishcs no ideas that enable ns ro kmn 
z judgment, e?en of its general situation* Ptolemy places it nearer the position tiuifc answers 
to Biirlianpoiir, or Its neighboiiriwd, than any other. 

t Kirkpatrick^s MSS, 
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The road from Amedabad to Agimere, by Mccrta, is cliiefly 
from a map constructed by CoL Call, and communicated by Mr. 
Hastings. To this I have added Tavernier's particulars of the road, 
as he travelled tiiis way from Amedabad to Agra. I know not from 
whence Col. Call had his particulars, but they appear to be per- 
fectly new. Tavernier’s distance is enormous, according to the 
scale of the cols ; but it is to be considered, that the road is very 
circuitous, and no lefs mountainous ; so that no rule can well be 
applied, for reducing the road distance, to a straight line. 

The positions of Agimere, Jaepour, and Ougein, have been al- 
ready discufsed, as well as the places situated in the line of Mr. 
Smith’s route. The space included between these points, and 
which is chiefly situated in the soubah of Agimere, has undergone 
a very considerable improvement in its geography, since the pub- 
lication of my last map ; by the contributions of Mr. Hastings, Mr. 
Benslcy, and Col. Popham. I know not who tlie authors of the 
several maps in question were; they liave, however, my acknow- 
ledgments for the afsistance I have received from them: and i 
grieve to reflect, that some of the personages who furnished the 
most interesting matter towards the improvement of this work, 
have not lived to be wltnefscs of the succefs of their labours. The 
tract in question includes, among others, the provinces of Cheitore, 
and Oiidiponr, subject to the liana, or chief prince among the Raj- 
poots; and the antiquity of whose house may be gathered, by the 
name Rhmuia, appearing in Ptolemy, nearly in its proper posi- 
tion, as a province. The province of Agimere in general has ever 
been the country of Rajpoots; tliat is, the warrior tribe among the 
Hindoos, and which arc noticed in Arrian, and Diodoru.s: and Chei- 
tore, or Oudipour (wliich I consider as .synonymous), is, I believe, 
reckoned the first among the Rajpoot states. The whole consists, 
generally, of high mountains divided by narrow valleys; or of 
plains, environed by mountains, accefsiblc only by narrow pafses 
and defiles: in effect, one of tlie strongest countries in the world; 
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yet having a sufficient extent of arable land: of dimensions equal 
to tile support of a numerous population ; and blefsed with a mild 
climate; being between the 241th and 28th degrees of latitude: in 
sliort, a country likely to remain for ever in the hands of its present 
pofsefsors; and to pi’ovc the asylum of the Hindoo religion and 
customs. Notwithstanding the attacks tliat have been made on it, 
by the Gaznavide, Patan, and Mogul emperors, it has never been 
more than nominally reduced. Some of tlieir fortrefses, with which 
the country abounds, -were indeed taken; but the spirits of in- 
dependent NATIONS, DO NOT RESIDE IN FORTRES.SES; iior are they 
to be conquered, with them. Accordingly, every war made on 
these people, even by Aurungzebe, ended in a compromise, or de- 
feat, on the side of the afsailants. 

Cheitore was the capital of the Rana in tlic days of his grcatnels. 
It was a fortrefs and city of great extent, situated on a mountain; 
but has been in ruins since the time of Aurungzebc in i6'8x: and 
had once before experienced a like fate from the hands of Acbar, in 
1.567. The position of this place, is inferred from the account 
of Sir Thomas Roe, who made it 10 ^ cofses from Mundu, and 51 
from Agimere. From this I have been led to place it in lat, 
2.5" 21', Ion. 74° 56'. The different MS. maps, give its position 
more to tlic west ; and indeed, one of them, so far as to throw it 
near the great road from Amedabad to Mcerta. The cause of tliis, 
is a mistake in the difference of longitude between Agra and Guze- 
rat, which has been reckoned too much in these MSS. Cheitore, 
placed as above, is only about 181 G. miles on the west of Nar- 
wah: Mr. Hastings's MS. map gives this distance at icjb; Col, 
Popham’s at 19^; Col. Muir's-at atmap bf'Malwa 

All but the last, afsign it the sdme parallel as Narwah: while my 
construction places it igi m|h^t|^,,p;iore southwardly: the map of 
Malwa, alone places it ■ 18' Ndr'wah. Mr. Hastings’s copy 

agrees with the construction, ih making it bear about S S W from 
Agimere ; but shortens the distance about 6 cofses. 
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Rantampour, a very celebrated fortrefs in the Indian histories, is 
situated in the eastern quarter of Agimere, and has its position 
from the same MSS.: and in the SE quarter of the same soubah, 
many other noted fortrefses and residencies of rajahs, are extracted 
from the same MSS.; afsisted by Col. Camac^s tables of routes: 
such as Kotta, Boondi, Gandhar, Thora, Suisopour, Sandri, Man- 
dclgur, &c. And in Marwar, or the north division of Agimere, 
Nagore, Bicaneer, Catchwana, Didwanah, Samber, &c. &c. The 
upper part of the courses of the Chumbul, Sindc, and Sepra rivers, 
appear now, for the first time, in some sort of detail ; though it 
must be long, ere the geography of parts so remote from our esta- 
blishments and influence, can be in any degree correct; and the 
reader will pardon his being reminded, that the geography we arc 
treating of, includes an extent equal to one half of Europe. 

The Ayin Acbaree has furnished some new ideas respecting the 
division of the soubah of Agimere. It consisted at that time of 
three grand divisions, Marwar, Meywar, and Hadowty (or Na- 
gore); and these contained seven circars or subdivisions, Agimere, 
Cheitore, Rantampour, Joudypour, Sirowy, Nagore, and Beyka- 
neer (or Bicaneer). Marwar, as including the circar and fortrefs 
of Agimere, has grown almost synonymous with Agimere, in com- 
mon acceptation. The extent of this province, as given by the 
same book, is 168 cofses, or about 320 B. miles, from cast to west; 
and 150 cofses, or 385 B. miles, from N to S: and its extent on the 
map, justifies' this account. Such is the province of the Rajpoots. 
From the indulgence granted to this tribe throughout India, 
namely, that of feeding on goats" flesh, I think it may be inferred, 
that the custom originated in this mountaiiiou.s country. The 
grain cultivated there, is chiefly of the dry kind. The taxes 
amounted (in the time of Acbar) to no more than a seventh, or 
eighth, of the produce of the harvest. 

We come next to the Gohud and Narwah provinces, between 
the Chumbul and Sinde riyers. Much of this tract was described 
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by Mr. Cameron, in a map communicated by the late Col. Camac : 
but even a province equal to one of the largest English counties, 
is lost in such a map, as the one under consideration. Beyond 
this, on the cast and south-east, to the Betwah river, is filled up 
chiefly with Col. Comae's information. Between that river, and 
the Ncrbuddaii, the Persian book of routes (see page eao) furnishes 
the road between Callinger and Bilsah, and becomes interesting by 
ils leading through Sagur (the Sageda, of Ptolemy), a capital for- 
trefs and town, situated on a branch of the Cane river, about 55 
G. miles to the eastward of Bilsali, This route was also translated 
by Mr. Anderson. It gives only 78 colses between Bilsah and 
Paiinah (or Puma, tlie famous diamond mine of Bundclcund, and 
supposed to be the Panafsa of Ptolemy); which, i sliould appre- 
hend, was a mistake ; as the distanct:, on a straight line, is 165 G. 
miles, bagur, howeven*, bc;ing stated at ab col'ses from Bilsah, a 
known point, docs not allow of being far misplaced, by an error 
in the scale. 

Bilsah is placed, by a route of Col. Camac’s, leading from Sirong 
to Bopal ; and bein^ confined by these points on two sides, and by 
the routes of Goddard and Smith, on the others ; it cannot be far 
out of its place. Bilsah, which is almost in the heart of India, af- 
fords tobacco of the most fragrant and delicate kind, throughout 
tliat whole region ; and which is distributed accordingly.* 

Chandcrce, and other places ,$long the course of the Betwah, 
are either from Col. Camac's routes, or CoL MuiPs map. Chan- 
derco is a very ancient city, and within the province of Malwa. 
The 4 yin Acbaree says, “there are 14,000 stone houses in it" ; It 

* A difference of opinion seems to .hare prerailed, 'for some time, whether tokced came 
originally from Asia dr America. It is so nnirersally difseminated drer Hindodstan and 
China, and appears to hare keh.m Vse' so in the former, that it is not regarded by the 
common people, otherwise thsh ar'lndkeiidtiis. 'However, it is now ascertained, very 
satisfactorily, that it ww carried thMhe 3 (;"hi^;lhie''.l?'oi‘thgttosc; for there are in existence, 
copies of certain prohibitory edicts coiicerialHg it, ifsucA by the Mogul emperors: and in 
those* tobacco is mentioned, as “ piarit, Mroduced % Eunpmns.*’ It is 
mehticmtfd by Okarias, is a plant in/coirimod'cultiyation in Persia, about the year 163S. . 

r " ■ H'h ' ' ' ' - ' , 
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is now, like most of the ancient cities of Hindoostan, fallen into 
decay; but is still the residence of a principal rajah. The routes 
in the central parts of Malwa, are from Col. Muir’s map: Flindia, 
is from Tavernier, supposing Judl to be meant for it. It is asto- 
nishing how he could so far mistake the course of the 'Nerbucklah 
at that city, as to suppose it ran into the Ganges. It seems to be 
the Lide of Ptolemy. 

A Hindoo map of Bundela, or Bundclcund, including generally 
the tract between the Belwah and Soane rivers, and from the Gan- 
ges to the Nerbuddah ; was obligingly communicated I)y Sir Charles 
Boughton Rouse, who also translated the names in it, from the 
Persian. This map points out several places that 1 had not hcurcl 
of before ; and afsists in liKing many others, of wliich I had been 
only partially informed. 

The country between Mirzapoiir and the heads of the Soane and 
Nerbuddah, was explored by the late Major William Bruce, who so 
eminently distinguished himself at the escalade of G walior, in 1 780.* 


* The circumstances attending this capture arc so very ciirlousj tluit I rannot help in- 
serling them here? though coufefsedly out of p! ice. They are exuMcictl froii ifie priutid 
account of Gwalior^ which accompanies a beautiful engraved view oI that iorUclk^ |nih- 
lishedmi 784 . 

« The fbrtrcis of Gwalior stands on avast rock;, of about four miles in length, but nar*^ 
row, and of nnequ-al breadth ; and nearly flat at the top. The sides die so sleep, as to ap- 
pear almost perpendicular in every pari 5 for where it was not iiatiimlly so, k luis been 
scarped away: and the height from the plain below, is from 200 to 300 feet. Tine rani- 
part conforms' to the edge of the precipice all round 5 and the only entrance to ji, h by steps 
amiming up the side of the rock, which are defended, on the side next the country, by a w,Ji 
and bastions; and further guarded by seven stone gateways, at certain distanres from ciuJi 
other. The area within, is full of noble buildings, reservoirs of water, ^welis, and ciiliiyatul 
land; so that it is really a little district in itself. At the N W foot of the nKnintein is tim 
town, pretty large, and well built; the houses all of stone. To have besieged this phKT> 
would have been vain; for nothing but a surprise, or blockade, could have currier! in 

A tribe of banditti, from the district of Gohud, had been acciisiomed to mh about 
this town; and once, in the dead of night, had climbed up the rock, mid gol info the fort„ 
This inttliigeiice they had comnmnicated to the Rana, who often tliou|tht of av illing himself 
of it, but was fearful of undertaking an enterprise of such moment, with his own tfooiiSp 
At length, he informed Cob Fopham of it; who sent a party of the robbers to couckicf 
sprue of his own spies to the $pbt. ■ They accordingly climbed up in the night, and fciitiKl 
generaEy w to sleep, after their rounds. Fopham now ordered ladders 
but wfitb so much serresy, that, until the night of the siirpriie, a few officers 
'o:^Iy kne# it" On thk |4 pf August, lySo, Sn the evening, a party was ordfred ro bo in 
mucljhfefs'fomarcii,, under thft' command of Major Bruce; arid Pppimim puf biins^lf it the 
head pf" t#o baltaliptisr #hfch were immediately to follow tbi? sfoifomg ,purty« To prweiit 
m tiiuch as', pofeible; any noise m appfosehing of asc^^pding tffo rbcfc a kind of shae% of 
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During his expedition, he verified a fact which had been long 
doubted, though strenuously insisted on by the natives; (viz.) that 
the Soane and Nerbuddah rivers had their common source from a 
pond, or lake, on the southern confines of the Allahabad province. 
These rivers do literally flow from the same lake ; making, con- 
jointly with tlie Ganges, an Island of the southern part of Hindoo- 
stau: and flowing in opposite directions 1500 miles. The course 
of the Nerbuddah river is ascertained, only in certain points where 
it happens to be croised by any of the great road.s hero described : 
■excepting only iji the neighbourhood of Baroach. All the inter- 
mediate parts arc drawn from report. It is represented to be as 
wide at Hufsingabad Gaut, as tlie Jumnah is at Calpy : but ford- 
able in most places, during the dry season. 

We learn from Mr. E.vart, that the Soane is named Soanc-bud- 
dah, by tlie peojfic who live near the upper part of its course ; as its 
sister river is named Ner-buddah. llie upper part of the course of 


woollen doth, were made for the sepoys^ and sStufied mth cotton, ^At eleven o’clock, 
the whole detachment inardied irom the camp at Rejjj’pour, eight miles from Gwalior, 
through unfr -ciuented patlis ; and reached it a little betbre day break. Just as Bruce ar- 
rived ai the foot of the lock, he saw the lights wliich accompanied the rounds moving 
along jhc nimpiirt; and heard the centinds cough (the mode of signifying that Ail is wc!l» 
ill ,io larliim camp, or garnson) ; which might have damped the spirit of many men, but 
served ojily to inspire lam with more confirlcnce; as the moment for action, that is, the in- 
V‘sv;il between the pafslng of the rounds, was now ascertained. Accordingly, when the 
lights gone, the wootien ladders were placed against the rock, and one of the robben 
fiiht m ui'iul, and returned wkh an account that the guard was retired to sleep, Lieut. 
Cumi'io !, the ei»|finwT, next mounted, and tied a rope-ladder to the battlen^^-Uits of the wall; 
this* kin I of 1 K!d\% being the only one adapted to the purpose of scaling the wall in a body 
(i‘he wo( (Ln ones serving to asceiul from crag to crag of the rock, and to afsisl in fixing 
the rope, ladder) . When ail was ready, Mi»jOr Brace, with twenty sepoy grenadiers, ascended 
without being disrovcrccf, and sqiirnfid down under the parapet ; but before a remibreement 
arrived, itiree of the party had so little recollection, as to fire on some of the garrison who 
happened to be lying arieep near them» This had nearly ruined the whole plan the garri* 
son were, of course, alarmed#, ^nd ran ip |reae numbers towards the place i igporant of 
the strength of the afiatlants (as' the men Ired qn, had been piled otitrighf), 'they ^ suffered 
themselves tube stopped, by the warm fir^ kept t|p by tfie smsil party ttntil 

Colonel Popfwm himself, with a considmbte reinrotcemenL cam'te* to their ^The gar- 
rison then rerreated to the ifmofi buildings, and discharged a few rockets, but soon af- 
tei'Wi'jds retreated precipitately through the gatei while the principal officers, thus de- 
wted, afsembicd together in one hotiidf bung out a white Fopham sent an 

officer to give tiictii afsiirtricca of protocriot4$ and thus, in the space of two 

hours, tins important and astonistiing'fdltrejfe;was completely in our pofsefsioiu We hat! 
only zo men woiiiided, and none Icillei# ’ On the side ot the enemy* Bapogec* the Mahratta 
gowiiior* was killed* and most of the principal officers were wounded/^ ' - 

H h a 
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the Soane, is drawn in the saino manner as the Nerbuddah is de- 
scribed to be; and the fortrefs of Bandoo-gur, near it, is from the. 
information of Mr. Ewart. 

The data for the positions of Nagpour and Ruttunpour, are al- 
ready given in pages 316 and 218, in the discufsion of the primary 
stations. Many roads lead from each of these places ; but two only 
were measured: one from Chittra in Bahar, through Ruttunpour, 
to Nagpour ; the other from Nagpour, through Gurrah, to Rewah, 
and Mirzapour, on the Ganges. The first, by determining seve- 
ral points, such as Surgoojah, Dongong, Kyragur, &c. enabled me 
to correct some of Col. Camacs estimated routes; and the latter, 
besides giving the position of Gurrah, the capital of Gurry-Mun- 
delk; afsisted in settling Mundelia, and Deogur. The estimated 
routes from Nagpour, were to Ellichpour, Burhanpour, Narnalla, 
Gawillc (or Gyalgur), Aurungabad, Jaffierabad, Mahur, Notchen- 
gong, Necrmull, Chanda, and Manickdurg ; all collected by Mr. 
Ewart. All these proved very satisfactory, as they corresponded 
with the distances of the several intervals: and Nagpour being de- 
termined with the precision requisite for a general map, there is 
little doubt but that all tlie places between Bengal and Bombay, are 
placed within a few miles of their respective positions: that is, ad- 
mitting the longitude of Bombay to be right, in respect of Cal- 
cutta. 

Besides the routes collected by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Watherstone ‘ 
obligingly communicated his route from Hufsingabad Gaut, on the 
Nerkiddah, to Nagpour. He Wi^ sent thither on businefs of the 
highest political importance, by General Goddard ; whose army 
was then encamped on the banks of the Nerbuddah, in the course of 
its celebrated march acrofs the continent.* His journey pointed 

, ' *' la justice to General Goddard’s memory, I think it incumbent on me to observe, that 
the author of the History of Hyder Ally (published in 1784), though seemingly inclined 
toloOttMiment him, hap cfepreckted the merits of the Undertaking,, by oyer-rating the n«m- 
beri 'and qbalitp ,of Gojidard’s troops. M. D, li.'T. state® the streiigth of the 

army at 8‘ddo } 'of which,' says he, izoo were & vmpsass , ' fhe truth is, that me detach- 
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out, among other particulars, the source of the Tapty (or Surat 
river), wliose spring is more remote than we had an idea of. It 
rises at Maltoy, a town situated 42 cofses to tlie N W of Nagpour; 
so that its course is full two-thirds of the length of that of the 
Nerbuddah. The distance between Hufsingabad and Nagpour, is 
100 cofses. 

Ellichpour is a fine city, and was anciently the chief city of 
Berar prop(r ; by which I mean to distinguish the province known 
in the Ay in Acbaree, by that name: for our modern acceptation 
of Berar, includes the whole country between Dowlatabad and 
Orilsa; the eastern part of which, was neither reduced by Acbar, 
nor even known, in particulars, to the author of the Ayin Acbaree. 
At present, Elliclipour is the cajiital of a large province or district, 
subject to the Nizam ; but paying a chout, or nominal fourth part 
of its revenu ‘s, to Nagpour. 

Deogur, or Dcogirc, * wtis anciently a capital city, and the resi- 
dence of the Rajah of Goondwaneh ; or, as he is called in the Ayin 
Acbaree, the Goond Rajah ; the Nerbuddah being then the soutlicrn 
limit of Hindoostan. This province appears to be on« of the most 
elevated in Hindoostan, seeing that the rivers Tapty, Bain, and 
Nerbuddah, descend from it. Malwa, is unequivocally the highest ; 
for there, tlie rivers descend in every direction. 

Golam Mohamed’s routes, being added to those collected by Mr. 
Ewart, contribute much towards the improvement of the map, in 
the interval between the measured lines by Mri Ewart : and be- 
fore we were favoured with that gentleman's most valuable mate- 
rials (which entirely supersede the former as far as they go), Go- 
lam Mohamed’s contributed largely towards the geo^aphy of the 

inent consisted of 105 Znromm commiliioped ofSem, and 66214 native troops of all deno- 
miiiatioiis 5 and witiiont a sictgte corps of Jluropeaiis* In the return from whence this was 
copiah the servants and followers' of thf® lime amonitt to noMs~a number than 
19,779; besides the bazur^ or mftrfeet people* not mekded in the return: and these are 
at lajooo more : in Ml, more tmn fptir' followers to each iightiftg man, 

'♦ 'This must not be confounded with a dity df the same name# which stood near the site 
of jDowkttbad. 
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country round Nagpour.*’ These we owed to the late Col. Ca- 
mac, who, to his praise, employed a part of his leisure time, during 
his command on the western frontier of Bahar, in inquiries con- 
cerning the state of politics, government, geography, and nature 
of the countries included in the abovementioned tract: the geo- 
graphy of which had, till then, been very little known to us, 
Sumbulpour, or Scrailpour, is determined by its reputed distance 
from Ruttunpour, and from four different points in the Bengal 
survey; from routes collected by Col. Camac. Unluckily, I had 
placed Sumbulpour in the map, as it now stands, before I had seen 
Mr. Ewart’s papers; by which it appears to be ten or eleven miles 
to the south-west of its true position; being in 21“ 25' lat. and 
83“ 40' Ion.; when it ought to bo in 21® 34' 30", and 83“ 46’' 30". 
Had this new position been cstablLshed on the saitje principle as 
Nagpour and Ruttunpour; that is, mathematically; I should not 
have scrupled to craze a large portion of the map, to gain so de- 
sirable an advantage: but as it yet rests on computed distances, 
I am content to point out the error in this manner. 

The distance! of Sumbulpour from Ruttunpour, which is hardly 
affected by the new matter, is by one account 33 cofscs; and by 
another 56'; the mean, 3^,]- cofses, or 78 G. miles, is the distance 
adopted. 


Then, Sumbulpour is from Doesah in Bahar 

Nowagur in Bahar 

— — Raidy in Balur 

Beurah in Bahar 


91 cofses 

S9 

6*7 

41 


All these places being nearly in one line of direction from Sum- 
bulpour, admit of a mean being struck between tlicm : and this 


* 1‘he number of estimalcd. cofses between Burwah ami Nagpour, was 196, and from 
thence to Aurwngnbad, idjfi total 359I, And the ciistMtee on the map is s»7l G* nwlw} 

which }i nearly Cfitiul to the above mimber of cofees* 
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mean appears to be 66 -^ from Raidy, or 95 G. miles. The in- 
tersection of these lines of distances, from Ruttunpour and Raidy, 
is nearly at rigiit angles; and they meet, as is said above, in lat. 
Q]"' 30", Ion. 83” 46'^ 30". Tiiis position falls out 142 G. miles 

from Cati ack ; and iMr. Motto, who traced this road, together 
with the course of tlie Mahuiiada, in lyhTi, made the distaiice 129: 
he also reckoned 51' difTercjice of latitude, and it appears to be 641-. 

Idle lower road from Nagpour to Sumbulpour, through Raipour, 
is from Golam Moiiamcd; and ihe upper, by Dumdah andSooran- 
gur ; is Mr, Thomas’s ; coinniunicatcd iiy Mr. Ewart. The lower 
route, which is checked, laterally, by the distance of Raipour from 
Ruttunpour, points out also the course and navigable part of the 
Mahanuddy, or Mahanada river. Arung is tlie furthest point to 
which it is navig.blc, from the sea. The upper road crofses it 
near tlie conflux of the Hulsoo river, which is also navigable, to 
Dungxmg. By the deviation of the road between Nagpour and 
Soonpoiir, from the true line of direction towards Catrack, it may 
be inferred that the country on the south of it, is either desert, or 
in an uncivilized state. We arc, however, not well informed on 
this point, but have every reason to suppose it ; and the ratfier, as 
Mr. Thomas mentions Dcwancolc, near Soonpour, as a retreat of 
banditti. 

Soorangur, where the roads divide to Sumbulpour, and Soon- 
pour, is tlie burial place of the late Mr. Eliott ; who died oti his 
way from Calcutta to Nagpour, in October, 1778. At tliat crisis, 
when the fate of the British empire in India, hung suspended by a 
slender thread, this gentleman was sent by Mr. Hastings, on an 
embafsy to the court of Nagpour ; which at that time, might bd said 
to hold the balance of power, in Hindoostan. Zeal for the public 
good, prompted him to undertake a service of great personal dan- 
ger ; and which eventually occasioned his death. Mr. Hasting, s 
caused a monument to be erected to hla memory, on the spot : and 
also commemorated his early genius and attainments, and no lefs 
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early death, in some lines, which make part of an imitation of an 
ode of Horace.'^' Soorangur is about 270 road miles short of 
Nagpour, and 470 from Calcutta; and lies out of the direct road. 

I observed above, that Sumbulpour is misplaced ; and this occa- 
sioned an error in all the places between Ruttunpour and Cattack. 
For the distance between Soorangur and Soonpour is too small; 
and between the latter and Cattack, too great ; the Mahanada not 
making so deep a winding or elbow, between Boad and Sumbul- 
pour, as Mr, Motte described, and as it is represented in the map. 
Golam Mohamed reckoned only 137 cofses between Nagpour and 
Sumbulpour: but the construction will not allow of lefs than 157; 
which is a mistake not easily to be accounted for. 

Boad, a fort near the Mahanada, is said by Col. Camac to be 40 
cofses only, from Gumsoar, in the Ganjam district: by construction 
it is 46 ; which difference is probably occasioned by the mistake in 
the position of Sumbulpour. On the west of Boad, and near the 
Mahanuddy river, Mr. Thomas pafsed a town of the name of 
Beiragur, which I take to be the place noted in the Ayin Acbarec, 
as havizig a diamond mine in its neighbourhood. There Ls indeed a 
mine of more modern date, in the vicinity of Sumbulpour; but this 
whole quarter must from very early times have been famous for pro- 
ducing diamonds. Ptolemy's Adamas river answers perfectly to the 
Mahanuddy : and the district Sahara, on its banks, is said to abound 
in diamonds. Although this geographer’s map of India, is so ex- 
ceedingly faulty, in the general form of the whole tract ; yet 
several parts of it, are dcscripdye. When we perceive the head of 
the river just mentioned, placed among the Bundela hills, and Arcot 

* All CEU’ly death was Elxott^s ihom^ 

I saw his opening virtues* bloom# 

AjkI manly sense tiufofd; 

'Too to fide 1 * I bade the stone 
Aeebrd Ms name hordes miknown^ 

‘ , .tliiknowiiiig what it told. ’ * : „ ’ ' 
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thrust up, into the middle of India ; we ought to reflect, that Pto- 
lemy's ideas were collected from the people who sailed along* the 
coast, and who described what they had seen and heard, without 
regard to what lay beyond it: and moreover, made use of too 
wide a scale ; as commonly happens, when the sphere of know- 
ledge is confined, and the geographer works ad libiUm, from the 
coast, towards the interior of an unknown continent. Whoever 
consults Ptolemy's map of India, should carry these ideas in his 
mind: that the construction of it is founded on three lines; one of 
which, is that of the whole coast, from the gulf of Cambay, round 
to the Ganges; a second, the course of the Indus, and the gulfs of 
Cutch and Cambay ; and the third, the common road from the 
Panjab to the mouths of the Ganges. The objects within these 
lines, have a relative dependence on each line, respectively ; and 
are invariably })laccd at too great a distance within them: it there- 
fore happens, that an object which should have occupied a place near 
one of the lines, is thrust towards the middle of the map ; and this 
being a general case, places on opposite sides of India, are crowded 
together, as Arcot and Sagur ( Sagbeda ) are. At the same time, the 
central parts are wholly omitted ; as being, in reality, unknown. 
Some may treat with ridicule, what I have said on the score of 
Ptolemy: but a work which has travelled down to us from the 
second century of our sera, must have pofsefsed something worthy 
to recommend it, and to keep it alive: and at least merits an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Motte’s route along the Mahanuddy, was described from 
computed distances, and bearings by a (5ompafs. He also took the 
latitude of Sumbulpour, in a rough manner, and made it nearly 
the same as that of Balasore ; that is, about sa degrees and a half. 
The mouths of this river, which form an afsemblage of low woody 
islands, like the Ganges, abd rnwy otlrer pvers ; have never beep 
traced, but are described from report only. At the month of the 

li 
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principal channel, near False Point, is a fortified island, named 
Cajung, or Codjung. 

This brings us into the neighbourhood of the Chilka lake, which 
bounds THE ciRCARs (or NORTHERN ciRCARs) OH the iiorth. This 
lake seems the effect of the breach of the sea, over a flat, sandy 
shore, whose elevation was something above the level of the coun- 
try within. Pulicat lake appears to have the same origin. Both 
of them communicate with the sea, by a very narrow but deep 
opening ; and are shallow within. The Chilka lake is about 40 
miles in length from NE to SW; and in most places is or 15 
wide; with a narrow slip of sandy ground, between it and the 
sea. Ithasmany inhabited islands in it. On the N W it is bounded 
by a ridge of mountains; a continuation of that, which extends 
from the Mahanuddy to the Godavery river ; and shuts up the cir- 
cars towards the continent. The Chilka, therefore, forms a pafs 
on each side of it, towards the Cattack province. It is described 
from the observations of Mr. Cotsford, and of Capt. Campbell: 
though, pofsibly, the extent of it may be somewhat more than is 
given towards the north. It affords an agreeable diversity of ob- 
jects: mountains, islands, and forests ; and an extended .surface of 
water, with boats and small vefsels sailing on it. To those who 
sail at some distance from the coast, it has the appearance of a 
deep bay ; the slip of land not being visible. 

The famous pagoda of Jagarnaut, lies a few miles to the east- 
w'ard' of this lake, and close on the sea shore. It is a shapelefs 
mafs of building: and no otherwise remarkable, than as one of the 
first objects of Hindoo veneration ; and as an excellent sea-mark, 
on a coast which is perfectly flat, and exhibits a continued same- 
nefs; and that in a quarter, where a discriminating object becomes 
of the highest importance to navigators. It has no claim to great 
anti<|mty : and I am led to suppose, that it succeeded the temple of 
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Sumnaut in Guzerat; which was destroyed by Mahmood in the 
1 ith century. Pofsibly the remote situation, and the nature of the 
country near it (which, on the side of Hindoostan is shut 

up by mountains and deep rivers), might recommend the spot, 
where Jagarnaut is situated ; for we find Orifsa was not an early 
conquest. 

The circars are described from various authorities. The con- 
struction of the sea coast has already been discufsed hi the first 
Seciion. Our pofsefsions in this quarter, extend no where more 
than ,50 B. miles inland; and in some places not more than 20; 
between the Chilka lake, and theGodavery river: and between this 
river and the Kistnah, about 70 or 75. So that the circars form a 
slip of territory, bounded on one side by the sea; and on the other, 
generally, by a ridge of mountains, that runs nearly parallel to it. 
Col. Pear se's line, runs entirely through this tract; and maybe 
considered, in our geography, as the foundation, on which a su- 
perstructure has been raised, by tlie labours of many dilferent 
people. The district round Ganjam, known by the name of Itcha- 
pour, and which is one of the divisions of the Cicacole country ; 
is drawn from Mr. Cotsford's very elegant map. The Tickly 
district, adjoining to it, on the south, is chiefly from Lieut. Grid- 
land's surveys; and extends to Cicacole town (the Cocala of Pto- 
lemy). From Cicacole, to Visagapatam, including the country to 
the foot of the mountains, is taken from an old MS. map of Mr. 
Dalrymple's: and from thence to Rajamundry, is taken from a 
map of Col. Ford's marches, collated with Montresor’s large map, 
at the East-India House. It is all along to be understood, that 
Col. Pearse’s line (corrected as in page 10), forms the scale of the 
parts in question. The remaining part of the circars, that is, be- 
tween the Godavery and Kistnah rivers; is chiefly taken from a 
map of that country, published by Mr. Dalrymple: the ground- 
work of which is composed of the late Major Stevens's materials. 

li » 
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The routes to Joypour and Badradiiiluin, are on the authority of 
Mr. Claud Rufsell ; and the position of the latter place, which is 
very near to the Godavery, accords with Mr. Montresor’s idea, as 
exprefsed in his large map. 

The Godavery river, or Gonga Godowry (sometimes called the 
Gang'm Ferishta's History), was, till very lately, considered as the 
same with the Cattack river, or Mahanuddy. As we had no au- 
thority, that I can find, for supposing it, the opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supposition that there was no opening be- 
tween the mouths of theKistnah and Mahanuddy (or Cattack river), 
of magnitude sufficient for such a river as the Gonga. It could not 
be for the want of space sufficient for the Cattack river to accu- 
mulate in, independent of the Gonga ; for the distance is as great 
from the mouth of the Cattack river to the Berar mountaiiivS, as 
from the mouth of the Godavery to the Baglana mountains. The 
truth is, that no just account of these rivers, any more than of the 
Burrampooter, had then reached any European geographer. Suc- 
ceeding inquiries and discoveries have made it ccrtahi, that the Go- 
davery is the river that runs under Rajamundry, and falls into the 
sea between Coringa and Narsapour ; and that the Cattack river, 
rises in the Ruttunpour country. But the recent discovery (to 
Europeans) of the Bain Gonga, whose course is directly acrofs the 
supposed course of the Gonga (the name given to this compound 
river, whose head was the Godavery, and tail the Mahanuddy), 
clears up at once the ambiguity ; if any there could be supposed 
to remain, after the discufsion of the subject in the memoir of the 
map of 1782. The Godavery has its source about 70 miles to the 
N E of Bombay ; and in the upper part of its course, at least, is 
esteemed a sacred river by the Hindoos; that is, ablutions per- 
formed in its stream, have a religious efficacy superior to those 
performed in ordinary streams. The Becmah, according to Mr, 
Orme, is supposed to have similar virtues: nor are sacred rivers 
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by any means uncommon in other parts of India. ^ The Goda- 
very, after traversing the Dowlatabad soubah, and the coun- 
try of Tellingana, from west to east, turns to the south-east; and 
receiving the Bain Gonga, about j^o miles above the sea, besides 
many smaller rivers, separates into two principal channels at Ra- 
jamundry; and these subdividing again, fonn all together several 
tide harbours, for vefsels of moderate burden. Ingeram, Coringa, 
Yanam, Bandarmalanka, and Narsapour, are among tlie places 
situated at the mouth of this river; which appears to be the most 
considerable one, between the Ganges and Cape Comorin. Ex- 
tensive forests of teek trees border on its banks, within the moun- 
tains, and supply ship timber for the use of tlie ports aboveraeii- 
lioned: and the manner of launching the ships in those ports, be- 
ing very singular, I have subjoined an account of it in a note.-j- 
The Godavery was traced about 70 miles above its mouth; the 
rest of its course is described only from report: save only at the 
conflux of tlie Bain river, and in places where different roads 
crols it ; until we arrive at the part where M. Bufey's marches have 
described it generally, in common with other particulars. 


* lliere are sown river*? particularly celabratcd and respected by the Hindoos; and wbich 
are collectively dibtinguislied by tlie name of Sutnud, or tlie Seven Rivers; namely, the 
Ganges, Jumnah, Godavery* Sersooty, NerbudJah* Sind, and Cawery. (Klrkpatiick’s 

Mss,) 

f The ship or vefsel is built with her keel parallel to the shore; and, as it may happen, 
from zoo to 300 i’cet from low water mark. When completed, she is placed on two strong 
pieces of timber, called dogs (in the nature of a sledge of enormous dimensions ) ; and 011 
these, a sort of moveable cradle is constructed, to keep the vefsel upright. Two long Pal- 
myra trees, as levers of the second kind, are then applied to the ends of the dogs^ and by 
means of Ihese powers* tliey, together with the yefsel that rests on them, are gradually pushed 
for wards over a platform of logs, until they arrive at the lowest pitch of low water ; or as fir 
beyond it, as the levers can be used. Tackles are applied to the ends of the levers, to in- 
crease the power: the iiilcriims, are wreaths qf rope, fastened to the logs on which the ves- 
sel slides: and are removed forwards as she sMivances. Two cables from the iancl side, arc 
fastened to the vefsel, to prevent her from sliding too rapidly, ^d these, are g radnally let out, 
as she advances. 

It is commonly the work of two days to transport the ved^el to the margin of low water. 
If the tide docs not rise high enougli to float her irom thence (which it seldom does if the ves- 
sel be of any considtniWe burden), part of th^' cradle is taken away, and the sfiip left chicHy 
to the support of i he cables till nigh water, when they are suddenly let go, ana the vefsd 
falls on her side; and with the fell, disengages herself from the remains of the cradle, and at 
the same time pkngcs into deeper water* A ship of 500 tons has been kmnehed in this 
iiiiifmer. 
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The course of tJie Bahi Gonga (or Bain river), as I have just 
observed, is quite a new acquisition to geograpliy ; and we arc in- 
debted to the late Col. Camac for it. This river, which has a 
course of near 400 miles, was not known to us, even by report, till 
very lately. It rises near the southern bank of the Nerbuddah, and 
runs southward through the heart of Bcrar ; and afterwards mixes 
with the Godavery, within the hills that bound our northern circars. 
This circumstance confutes at once the idea of tiie Godavery being 
a continuation of the Cattack river. I cannot find how far up the 
Bain Gonga is navigable; but it is mentioned as a vi’ry large river, 
in the early part of its course; and Is probably ccpial in bulk to the 
Godavery, when it joins it. 

There yet remains in the map, between the known parts of Bc- 
rar, Golconda, Orifsa, and the circars, a void space of near 300 
miles in length, and 230 in breadth ; nor is it likely ever to be 
filled up, unlefs a very great change takes place in the state of 
European politics in India: for wc appear not to have jjenetrated 
beyond the first ridge of mountains, till very lately; when the dis- 
covery of the black pepper plant was made, in the districts of 
Rampa. 

Beyond the great ridge of mountains (which may be 60 or 70 
miles inland) and towards Berar, is a very extensive tract of woody 
and mountainous country, with which the adjacent countries appear 
to have but little, if any, communication. We may fairly suppose 
that to be a country void of the goods in general esteem among 
mankind, that does not tempt either their avarice, or ambition. 
Although surrounded by people who are in a high degree of civi- 
lization, and who abound in useful manufactures, we are told that 
the few specimens of these miserable people, who have appeared in 
the circars, use no covering but a wisp of straw. We know not, 
with any degree of certainty, how far this wild country extends 
within the great ridge of mountains, between the parallels of 17° 
and ao<»: but the first civilized people that we hear of beyond them, 
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are the Berar Mahrattas. I think it probable that it may extend 
150 miles, or more. However, a party of Berar Mahrattas found 
their way through this country, and the Bobilee hills, in i754(Orme, 
Vol. I. page 373), at an opening called Salloregaut, in the Cica- 
cole circar. Our ignorance respecting this tract may well be ac- 
counted for, by its lying out of the line of communication betweer 
our settlements ; and by its never having been the seat of any war. 
in whicli the Europeans have taken part. I suspect, however, that 
the tract in question, is either too desert, or too savage, to be easily 
or usefully explored. 

Between the Godavery and Kistnah rivers, and on the north- 
east of Hydrabad, was the ancient country of Tellingana (or Til- 
ling), of which Warangole (the Arinkill, of Ferishta) was the 
capital. The site of this capital is still evident, by means of the 
old lampart; which is amazingly extensive. A modern fortrefs 
is constructed within it; and is in the pofsefsion of the Nizam. 
Col. Peach marched by way of Ellore and Combaniet, to this 
place, during the war of 1 767 ; and the road was surveyed by 
Lieutenant, now Major Gardner. His horizontal distance from 
Ellore to Warangole was 134 G. miles: and the bearing W 33 N^. 
A note accompanying Major Stevens’s copy of this route, says, 
that the latitude of Warangole is 170 57'; and this bearing and 
distance accords with it. I am ignorant of the exact relative po- 
sitions of Warangole and Hydrabad: Montresor's map makes the 
distance between them 45 miles. My construction makes it 
47, and the bearing of Warangole from Hydrabad NE by N. 
Montresor's bearing of Warangole from Ellore, is very faulty ; 
and it is remarkable, that though there are several plans of this 
road, most of them differ widely, both in bearing and distance. 
Major Gardner's, I apprehend, may be depended on. 

The places round Warangole, are taken from a MS. map of Mr. 

His bearing is corrected by the compafs of Col. Pearse’s map, from which it differed 
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Dalrymple's. Byarcin, Culloor, Dainapelta, &c. are all from 
MSS. belonging to the same gentleman. 

The road from Hydrabad to Nagpour, was communicated by 
Mr. John Holland. The distance is staled at 169 cofses; which 
agrees remarkably well with the interval on the map : and, as Nag- 
pour is a fixed position, we may infer, that Hydrabad ought to be 
rather in 17" le' than 17" 24,' (sec page; 21.},). The two places 
bear nearly N and S from each other ; and the whole distance, of 
course, is difference of latitude. A place named Indelavoy, or En- 
delavoy (Indclvai, in Tavernier, and Thevenot), appear.s in tliis 
route, between the Godavery and Hydrabad; and Thevenot 's 
route from Aurungabad to Hydrabad, falling in there, determinc.s 
ihc direction of both roads; and also the positions of Indour, and 
Sitanagur: the latter being a famous pagoda in that part. Ncer- 
mull, a city of note, belonging to the Nizam, also rises in this 
route; and is about 10 G. miles from the north side of the Goda- 
very, and about 133 from Nagpour. Mr. Ewart also collected 
some routes from Nagpour, Nccrmull, and Hydrabad; and a route 
by way of Chanda, appears in Mr. Orme’s Historical Fragments of 
the Mog;ul Empire. As one of Mr. Ewart's routes gives the po.si- 
tion of this Chanda (a considerable city belonging to Nagpour, 
and about 70 G. miles to the south of it), we arc enabled to lay 
down this road; which was marched over, by M. Bulsy. 

Another principal branch of the Godavery, is the Manzorah ; a 
considerable river which rises in the country of Amednagiir, and 
after a circuitous course by Beder, joins the main river below 
Nander. 

Many interesting positions arise in the marches of M. Bufsy, be- 
tween Hydrabad and Aurungabad, by the two roads of Beder, and 
Nander ; and no lefs in the march from Aurungabad to Sanore. 
Beder is a fortified city, about 80 road miles to the NW of Hy- 
drabad ; and was in former times the capital of a considerable king- 
dom. 
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The road from Beder to Burhanpour, through Patris and Jaf- 
lierabad, is from hf. Thevenot. It afsists in determining the po- 
sition of Jaffierabad, a principal town on the N E of Aurungabad. 
The road from Nander to Nagpour, through Mahur, is partly 
from M. Bufs3^ and partly from Mr. Ewart; by whose account 
Mahur is 78 cofscs, but by construction about 87, S W from Nag- 
pour. 

TJie road from Poonah to Beder, is taken from the journal of 
the laic Col. Upton: who returned from his embafsy, b}' the route 
of Hydrabad, ajid the circars, to Bengal. His journal has much 
n)crit5 being' very descriptive of the countries and places he pafsed 
through; as well as of their respective boundaries: but he was 
unlucky in estimating ])is course; and it happens that we have no 
rt'(ds line to correct it by. 

'Fheroad from Aurungabad to Sanorc-Banaipour, is taken from 
the map of M. Bufsy’s marches: and Sanore was the extreme point 
of his campaigns, that way. See Ormes Vol. L p. 425, I could 
only lake the bearing and distance, 'as I found them in the map: 
and it is a great defect, that in so considerable an extent, there 
should be no observation of latitude; that we know of. By the 
(Jala, Hanoro is placed in hit. 1,7" gc/; Ion. 75" 44; or about ity 
G. miles E by N from Goa. There is nothing to check this posi- 
tion, from the Malabar side; not even the number of computed 
cofses from Goa. However, let the matter stand as it may, with 
resjtect to the mathematical exactnefs of the question ; had it not 
been for these marclics of M. Bulsy (the only remaining monuraeut 
to the French nation, of tlteir former short-lived influence and 
power in the Deccan), the geography of these parts, would have 
been extremely imperfect; but as they extend through more than 
four degrees of latitude, and more than five of longitude ; they oc- 
cupy not only the principal part of the l>ccan, but by fixing the 
positions of so many capital place.s, and intersecting the courses 
of so many rivers, tend to clear up many other positions. 

Kk 
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Visiapour (or more properly Bejapoiir) is not so well ar.cer-- 
tained, as might be wished; although much improved in its jxjsi- 
don, by means of Capt. Reynolds’s survey, from Poonali lo Bacl- 
dammy, on the south of the Kistnah river ; taken a very few years 
ago. 

The nearest point to Bejapour, that can lie regarded as fixed, is 
Arruck, Areek, or Areg, as it is differently written l)y Capt. Rc}'-- 
nolds, by Mandesloe, and by Anquetil du Perron. It lies a few 
miles from the north bank of the Kistnah river ; and is supposed to 
be about 45 G. miles S W, or S W by W from IlcjapoLir: tiiis idea 
being collected from Mandesloe’s route. On the lirsi construction 
of the map, I had placed Arruck, partly on the authority of An- 
quetil du Perron, whose route from Goa to Poonah, is very vaguely 
described*' in the first volume of his Zendavhia; and partly on 
that of Mandesloe; these two routes, falling into each other at Ar- 
ruck and Inapour: and on this foundation, together with the 
reports of the distance from Goa, Carwar, and Dahul ; and the 
latitude (as given in the LeUres EdiJ. Vol. XV.); I luid 
placed Bejapour. The ])articulars of the distance, &c. arc as 
follow : 

Mandesloe, who travelled the roads himself, says, that it is 80 
leagues (French, I apprehend) from Dabul, on the coast of Mala- 
bar; and 84 from Goa; which may give i4<j G. miles from Dabul, 
and 149 from Goa; making Bejapour in lat. 17® s 6 ' 30", Ion. 7,5® 15/. 
P. Du Val, who formed a map of Mandesloe's routes (a copy of 
which is in the British Museum), and probably had lights, besides 
what are furnished by the travels, to guide him ; nuike.s the dis- 
tance between Dabul and Bejapour, greater than between Bejapour 
and Goa: which might pofsibly be the case, though contrary to 
what is said in the travels. 

Tavernier reckons 85cofses from Goa to Bejapour (or rather, 


• Spealttog as a geo^apiier,. 
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perhaps, from Bicliolim, the landing place on the continent), or 
fight days journey : wliich eight days may give 140 G. miles on a 
straight line; and agrees with ^Yhat is said above. Fryer reckons 
Bejapour ten days journey from Carwar, or about 180 G. miles. 
Ciesar Frederick agrees with Tavernier, in making it eight days 
journey from Goa. 

The Letlres E;lif.anle.x make tlie latitude of Bejapour 17“ 30'. 

I pUiccd it in lat. 17" e6' 30", Ion. 7,0° 19'; that is, 149 G. miles 
from Ckra; 1 1,2 from Dabul; 171 from Carwar; and aog from 
Golcon.da. At the same time, I thought it probable, that it might 
not he within 20 miles of its true position. 

Capt. Reynolds’s route pafsed through Arruck ; w'hicli he 
reckoned iio|-G. miles from Poonah, whilst my position gave 
only ioi. He also made it ,76’-}- cast of I’oonah; my position 43 
only. His latitude lO'"’ 56'' 30"; mine 17”. Now, as Bejapour is 
to be placed in reference to Arruck, it is plain that it ought to 
take a more easterly position than I had given it: and it is now 
placed accordingly in latitude 17" 28'; longitude 7.5° 27': and 
somewhat more northwardly in respect of Arruck, than it was be- 
fore, 

Bejapour is a considerable city, and was once the capital of a 
large kingdom of the same name. It is now in the hands of the 
Poonah Mahratla.s. 

Whether it be regarded on the score of novelty, or of actual 
use, as giving us correct ideas of so many interesting positions, 
between Poonah and the northern frontier of Tippoo's country; 
Capt. Reynolds's route is certainly one of the most productive in 
geographical materials, that we have lately seen: and that, not 
only in the actual line of his progrefs, but on either side of it : 
and this is the true spirit of the science, which contemplates not 
only the objects that are* immediately in view, but directs its in- 
quiries to all around the neighbourhood. General geography 
will flourish only in the hands of such profefsors. 

K k « 
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Amongst other positions, the following arc ascertained by Capi 
Reynolds’s route : 

Sattarah, the capital of the Mahratta state, during the llnic of' 
the rajahs of Sevajee's line. It lies near the eastern foot of the 
Gauts, and near tlie most distant source of the river Kistnali 

Merritch (or Mcrridge), mentioned in page exxv of the Intro- 
duction, as the capital of Purseram Bow, a Mahratta chief. I'liis 
is situated near the north bank of the Kistnah; eight or nijie G. 
miles to the W N W of Arruck, 

Pannella, so much celebrated in the history of Sevajee (sec 
Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire) : as also Dar- 
war, sometimes written Danwar ; which place has b(;cn also the 
subject of history, iii our own times; in particular for the siege 
which it lately sustained against the Mahrattas. It is one of Tip- 
poo’s frontier towns, towards the dominioFis of the Paishwali. 

A general idea of the ujjper part of the course of the Kistnali 
river is also conveyed by this survey; and Moodul, or Muddul. 
near it, points out the direction of the route from (xoa to (hilgala 
on the Kistnah, travelled by a Portuguese gentleman, wlio visited 
Aurungzebe's camp at Galgala, during his campaigns in the Dec- 
can, at the latter end of tlic last century. The MS, account of 
this route, was amongst the great variety of communications made 
by my friend Mr. Dalrymple. 

Whether the Baddammy of Capt. Reynolds, be tlic Bandemgur 
of M. Bufsy’s route, I know not. The marches of the British de- 
tachment, that accompanied the Mahratta array to Darwar, during 
tlic last campaign, will probably settle this point, in common with 
a great many others. 

The travels of M. Anquetil du Perron from Goa to Foonali, 
furnished some useful matter towards filling up a part, that lias 
long remained almost a perfect void, in the maps of India ; but a 
great part of it is now superseded by the survey of Capt. Rey- 
nolds. M, Anquetil speaks of cofses And leagues as synonymous 
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terms; and reckons 4 ^ 0 ^ of those from Vacldal, at the western foot 
of the Gants, and about 12 cofses (or leagues) SE or ESE from 
Goa, to Areg; and 5i-|- more from Arcg to Poonab. One can 
hardly toll how to d_*aoinlnate his itinerary measure ; which is 
about two G. miles and a sixth In horizontal measure. On the road 
from Poonah to Kimderra (iii page 212), we have observed the 
same dev iution from the standard of ihe itinerary measures of the 
coujitry ; for, on that road, his col'sjs turn out exactly two G. 
miles each, on a straight line. It should be a rule for every tra- 
vpllcr to use, not only the measures, but the denomination of the 
country he pafses through ; for then wc arc likely to pofsefs a bet- 
ter scale, titan his judgment can fi irnish us wit h. This will be under- 
stood to apjtly to computed disuinces only. I lament exceedingly 
that M. Anquetil had not a compafs with him, with wliich he 
might have taken Ute bearing of the road between Poonah and 
Aurangabad; and between Croa and Arruck; for in a quarter 
where geography is so bare of materials, that cv(;ry notice of the 
kind is received with avidity, that gentleman had a fair oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in this way ; as lie may be said, 
in .some parts of his route, to have trod a new path. 

Naldorouk, Malkar, Sakkar, Kajidjoly, and other places iji the 
Dci-cun, are from Mr. Orme’s Historical Fragments ; to which pub- 
lica'.ion I owe many obligations, as well on the score of rational 
amusement, as of genuine information. 

liaolconda, a famous diamond mine, is placed in Mr. Montre- 
sor's map, about i.fj G. miles to the west of llalicottc, and 12 
from the north bank of the Kistnah; but I know not on what au- 
thority. Tavernier, who visited Raolconda, gives its distance from 
Golconda at 17 gas, of four French leagues each. He crolsed a 
river, that formed the common boundary of Golconda and Visia- 
pour, aljout four gos, or more, before lie came to Raolconda ; and 
this river can be no other than the Beeniah ; which to this day, 
forms the eastern boundary of Visiapour; and pafses about 80 
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or 83 G. miles to the west of Golconda, crofsing the road from it 
to Ralicotte. If we reckon the 83 miles, i3gos: that is, forming 
a scale from the distance between Golconda and the river Beemah, 
each gos will be 6‘,3 G. miles in horizontal distance (or nearer tlircc 
than four French leagues) ; and Raolconda will be placed about 
25 G. miles on the west of the Beemah ; or 1 3, cast of Ralicotte. 

If we take the gos at four French leagues, without regarding the 
proportion arising from the above calculation, it will bring Raoi- 
conda very near the situation afsigiied it by Montresor. But 1 
have neverthelcfe adopted the former, thinking it, on the wliolc, 
the most consistent. 

Chesar Frederick says, that the mines (Raolconda) arc siv day.s 
journey from Bisnagur: but this will apply equally to cither of 
the above positions. 

Tlic general course of tlie Kistnah river, from the sea to Bezo- 
ora, is chiefly taken from Major Stevens’s maps, communicated by 
Mr. Dalrympic. From thence, to Timcrycotta Is from Moji- 
tresor, collated witli Capt. l)avis’.s sketch of (Juiitoor, &c. and u 
French MS. map. P'rom that places to the conflux of the loom- 
buddra, it is drawn only from report, and in the form it is usually 
done, in the map.s that include its course. PVom tlie mouth of the 
Toombuddra to Gutigui, or Catigui, it.s course is drawn in a P>ejich 
copy of M. Bufsy s marches; and I have corrected it in two places 
by a journal, kept by the late General Joseph Smith. Above Gu- 
tigui, its course is marked in certain place.s, by the roads that 
crofs it ; particularly those travelled by Reynolds and Mandcsloc: 
but, upon the whole, nothing more than its mere general course is 
known, except within 70 miles of tlic sea. General Smith re- 
marks, that tlie Kistnah was fordable both above and below the 
conflux of the Beemah river, in the month of March; and that a 
few miles below the mouth of the Beemah, its bed was 600 yards 
wide, and exhibited an uncommon appearance, from the number 
and diversity of the rocks in it. 
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Tiic Kistnah and Godavery rivers, however remote at their foun- 
faiiis, approacli within 8o miles of each other, in the lower parts 
of their course ; and form an extensive tract of country, composed 
of rich vegetable mould, such as is usually found at the mouths of 
large rivers. Here wc behold, on a smaller scale, the same eco- 
nomy that is observable in the agency of the Nile and Ganges, in 
forming the deltas of Egypt and Bengal; by means of the finer 
particles of cartli, that arc swept down by those vast rivers, and 
their branches, in a course of more than 2000 miles. Those who 
have been on the spot, and reason from analogy, in this case, will 
readily suppose that tlie whole, or the greatest part of the tract, in- 
cluded betweeh Samulcotta and Pettapoily (about 150 miles in 
length alojig the sea shore, and from 40 to 50 wide), is in reality 
a gift of the two rivers, Godavery and Kistnah. The same ap- 
pearances, indeed, may be observed at the mouths of the Cattack 
and Tanjore rivers; but the two rivers in (piestion, by draining a 
much greater extent of country (that Is, from the 15th to the 21st 
degree of latitude), have collected materials for a greater (|uantity 
of new land. Within this new formed land, and about midway 
between tlic Godavery and Kistnah, the soil forms a hollow space ; 
wliich in its lowest part is a lake at all seasons ; and in all the other 
parts, an extensive inundation, during the season of the periodical 
ruins ; being then a lake of 40 or 50 miles in extent. This is called 
the Colair lake ; and its origin may be referred to the same cause, 
as that which produces the lakes and raorafscsof the Egyptian and 
Bengal deltas: which is, that the deposition of mud by the two 
rivers (or the two branches of one river), at the time when 
they overflow, is greatest near the banks: for the farther the 
hiundation flows from line margin of the river, the more of its 
earthy paiticles will be deposited in its way ; and the lefs will re- 
main for the distant parts ; which therefore cannot bo filled up to 
the level of the ground, nearest the bank of the river : and thus 
tlie ground will acquire the form of an inclined plane, Iront each 
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liver bank towards the interior part of the coimlrj; wIku'c a hol- 
low space will be left; but it may be expecle<l, tluit wlien the 
rivers have raised their banks, and the adjacent country, to ilie 
greatest pofsiblc height, which is that of the jicriodical Hood (and 
the ground can be raised no higher) ; the subsequent inundations 
finding their way into the hollow place, from the lower part of 
tiie river, will gradually fill up with mud, that part of the 
lake which lies towards the source of it : and as the new land con- 
tinues to encroach upon the sea, tlic lake will travel downwards in 
the same proportion. For the natural course of things is, that 
when the new lands that are the furthest removed from the sea, are 
raised as high as tlic agency of the waters will admit ; that portion 
of the mud, which cannot bedc[)Ositcd above, is carried lower down 
to raise other lands; or to lay the foundation of new huid, further 
out: and thus the regular declivity of the chatmcl is preserved. 
All lands subject to inundations continue to rise; berrause the 
water of the inundation deposits, at least, some fwriion, oI’iIk; earthy 
particles suspended in it; but there must be a point of 

elevation, beyond which no delta or river bank can rise; for each 
succelsive point in the course of a river, must be lower than the 
preceding- one. As to the Nile, its banks will admit of being 
raised, throughout the whole Said, as well as lower Kgypt; the 
cataracts being so much elevated above the lower part of the river: 
and Egypt also differs in another particular, from India, in that no 
rain falls there, to wash away the light parts of the soil into the 
river, before the inundation; whereas, the heavy rains of Bengal, 
previous to the iiiundalion, must reduce the level of the elevated 
grounds and contribute partly towards filling up the hollows; and 
no small proportion of what is deposited in one season, will bo car- 
ried lower down, or into the sea, in the next. So that the pro- 
grefs of raising tlic lands must have been more rapid in Egypt, 
than in any of the moister regions. 

It appears to me, that the gentlemen wIkj have lately reasoned so 
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ingeniously on the increase of the delta of the Nile, have omitted 
a circumstance of considerable moment, as it respects the length 
of the periods, required to form given quantities of new land in ; 
or to elevate the old to a certain degree. V 7 e never fail to re- 
n'lark, on a survey of the naked summits of mountains, that the 
rain has, in a course of ages, washed away the earth that covered 
them ; or, m other woj-ds, that there is a progrefsive motion of the 
liner particles of earth, from the mountains, towards the vallics. 
Admitting this to be true, and also that a proportion of it is swept 
away by the torrents: the longer the rivers continue to run, the 
lefs cpiantity of earth they must curi'y away with them: and there- 
fore, the increase of the deltas, and other alluvions of capital 
rivers, must have been more raj>id in earlier periods of the world^s 
age, tlian now. 

After this long digrelsion, it would be unpardonable in me to 
omit an account of a plan proposed by my ingenious friend, Mr. 
.lohii Sulivan: which was, to open a communication at all seasons, 
between the Colair lake and its parent rivers, with a view to the 
improvement of the adjacent lands ( which form a part of the cir- 
cars), and of the inland navigation. It appears that an imperfect 
channel already exists, between the lake and ‘the Godavery river; 
as well as the traces of an iinlinislied one, towards the Kistnah ; 
and which this gentleman, with great appearance of probability, 
imputes to a like design having been formed by the tiatives, in 
early times. This scheme, which appears to be practicable on 
easy terms, has never been adopted: the proposal was made in 
37719; particulars, I shall refer to the tract itself, 

which also contains much information on other subjects. 

To return to the subject of the Memoir. The Beemah river is 
known to be a principal branch of the Kistnah, coming from the 
N W, and joining it near Edghir. It rises in the mountains, on 
tlic north of Poonalt, probably not far from the sources of the 
Gotlavcry ; and palscs witliin 30 miles of tlie cast side of Poonali, 

LI 
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where it is named Bczvrah, as well as Bccinah. Gcno’al Joseph 
Smith crofsed this river, when accompanying tiie Nizam from Ily- 
drabad towards Mysore, in 1766’; about ten miles above its jiuic- 
tion with the Kistnah, where it was fordable. 

Tlie VisiapOLir river is a branch of the Beemah, and Is luinied 
Mandouali, by Mandesloe. 

The mountains named the Gauts, Gattes, or Indian Apkkninf, 
w'hich extend from Cape Comorin to the Tapty, or Surat river ; 
occupy, of course, a part of the tract, wliosc construction is tiis- 
cufsed in this Section: but I sliall reserve a general account of the 
Gauts, for the next Section ; wliich treats of the peninsula in gene- 
ral, and of the Gauts, as included in it. This celebrated ridge doc.s 
not terminate in a point or promontory, when it approaclies the 
Tapty ; but departing from its meridional course, bends eastward, 
in a wavy line, parallel to the river ; and is afterwards lost among 
the hills, in the neiglibourhood of Burhanpour. In its course along 
the Tapty, it forms several pafscs, or descents (that is, Gauls, ac- 
cording to the original import of the word, which means a landing 
place), tow'ards that river: whence the country into which the 
pafses descend, was originally named Candeish, or the low country. 
It would appear, that the ridge abates of its great height, after 
pafsing the parallel of Bafseeii, northward : for Mr. Farmer, in his 
way from Poonah towards Naderbar, observed that the pafses had 
all a descent northward ; forming, as it were, a scries of steps, until 
he landed in Candeish. He was then a hostage with Madajee Sin- 
dia; who at that time led the grand Mahratta army into Guzerat, 
against General Goddard. 

The country included generally within this bend of the Gauts, • 
is named Baglana (or Buglaiich). It is exceedingly mountainous, 
but contains many fertile and pleasant tracts. Few countries have 
greater advantages, in point of natural strength: and this is in- 
creased by no lefs than nine strong fortrefscs, situated on the sum- 
mits of roefa: of which Salheir and Mulheir (tlie Sakr-Moukr of 
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the map) are accounted impregnable, to mere force. According 
to the arrangement of its boundaries, Rairee and Jeneahgur, the 
strong-holds of Sevajee, were not included in Baglana: for the lat- 
ter, which answers to the Juneer of Capt. Reynolds, is to the south 
of Nafsuck Trimbuck; whicli is itself beyond the southern limits 
of Baglana. For, according to Abdul Humecd, it extended from 
the sea coast near Surat, wliich was its westeri't boundary, to the 
borders of Dowlatabad (or Aurungabad) eastward; in length loo 
common cofses; and in breadth, from Naderbar and Sultanponr, on 
the north, to Nafsuck Trimbuck, on the south, 70 cofscs. Shaii- 
nawaz, although he agrees with Abdul Humeed, in the length, al- 
lows only 30 for tlic breadth. It certainly is not 70 cofses, and 
yet much more than 30, in distance between the afsigned limits 
on the north and south: so that ihorc appears an error in both 
tluir numhcrs. 

Being encompafsed (says Capt. Kirkpatrick) byGuzerat, Dow- 
latabad, and C'andeish, it owed its independence, not to its natural 
strength, but to the addrefs of its rajahs ; who courted the princes 
of tliosc kingdoms, but without ever waiting personally on any of 
them. Whenever the conquest of it was attempted by any one of 
the.se princes, tlic other two armed in its defence. This curious 
fact, which (say.s he) I take from the emperor .Tehanguire, shews 
that the balance of power was carefully attended to, by these so- 
vereigns; and also denotes the important advantage that either 
would have gained over the other, by the pofsefsion of Baglana. 
When the surrounding kingdoms succefsively fell to the Mogul 
power, the rajah, for the first time, acknowledged a superior, and 
visited the court of Acbar. But even then, the Moguls contented 
themselves witit a tribute only ; until the rapid progrefs of Au- 
rungzebe's conquests and power in the Deccan. Its revenue, pre- 
vious to the Mogul conquest, was about 8o,oool. 

Sliahnawaz confirms the report of Jehanguirc, concerning the 
political conduct of the rajahs of Baglana, towards their powerful 
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neighbours. The person licrc quoted, is the Shalinawaz Khan, 
wiio makes so conspicuous a figure, as the minister oi Salabid 
Jung, in Mr. Orme’s history. I apprehend that it is also the same 
person, whom Capt. Kirkpatrick quotes on the subject of tlic 
boundaries of Cashgar, in page 195. 

Some general information respecting the situation of the teek 
forests, and of the extent of the British conquests in 1780 and 
1781, along the western foot of the Gauts, between Bafseen and 
Surat, was obligingly communicated by Mr. llimter, of the East- 
india direction, and by Mr. Holmes. The tcek forests, trom 
whence the marine yard at Bombay is furnished with that excel- 
lent species of ship-timber, lie along the western side of the Gaut 
mountains,' and other contiguous ridges of hills, on the north and 
nortli-east of Bafseen ; the numerous rivulets that descend from 
them aftbrding w^ater-carriage for the timber. I cannot close this 
subject, without remarking the unpardonable negligence W'C are 
guilty of, in delaying to build teck ships of war, for the service of 
the Indian seas. They might be freighted home, without the ce- 
remony of regular equipment, as to masts, sails, and furniture; 
which might be calculated just to answer the purpose of the home 
pafsage, at the best season: and crews could be provided in India. 
The letter subjoined in a note, and which was written with tlie 
best intentions, will explain the circumstances of the case.* Teck 
ships of 40 years old and upw'ards, are no uncommon objects in 

* Frequent have been the opportunities T have had, of observing how very rapid the 
decay of ships built of European timber is, in the East Indies ^ and on the contrary, how 
durable the ships are that are built of the wood of that country, namely, the 'Feek j which 
may not improperly be styled InpiahOak. The number of ships of war that were n lined 
In those seas, during the late war (1757 to 1762), may be admittec! as a proof of the former 
remark ; and die great age of the ships built in India, mtiy serve to prove the ktten 
What I mean to infer from this, for your lordships* use is, tfiat ships of war under third 
rates, may be constructed in India j and, with moderate repairs, last for ages: whereas t 
ship of European construction can remain there but a very ivw years : to which clisadvait- 
tage may be added, that of losing, in the mean rime, the services of the sliips that are sent to 
releva me 'ivorMUf,. ones* 

produces Irpu and 'hemp 5 and the mighbouring forests, pine mtsti j 'nothing |s 
ranted al! these Into, we, but:^ fit opponttidty, and proper 
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the Indian seas: while an European built ship is ruined there, in 
five years. The ships built at Bombay are the best, both in point 
of workmanship and materials, of any that are constructed in In- 
dia: and although fourth rates only, are mentioned in the letter, 
tliere is no doubt ])ut that third rates may be constructed; as there 
is a clioire of timber. The Spaniards build capital ships in their 
lorcign settlements. The East-India Company have a teek ship 
on her fourth voyage at present whicii ship has repeatedly 
wintered in England: therefore any objection founded on the ef- 
fects of frost on the teek timber, is done away. 

* That Ls, 5 i) 1788, [She- is now, 1792, equipping for her sevintk voyage. The ship al- 

liiclcc! to, h the Brimuih:, Capi, K<hv4rd Cumuihig.] 
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SECTION V. 

Thti Countries contained in that Pari of the PENfNsiir.A, lying on the 
South of the Kistnaii River. 


Xiiis tract, which in extent Is not a fifth part larger than the 
Bengal provinces; yet, by its political divisions, by the talents and 
ambition of its princes, and moreover, by their being stimulated by 
the different European powers, whose mercantile views led them 
thither; lias furnished, of late years, more matter for speculation 
and history, than all the rest of the Mogul empire put together.* 
But although it has been the tlieatre of repeated wars be- 
tween the Europeans and the natives, as well as between tlu' 
Europeans themselves; yet so ample a supply of geographical 
matter has not been supplied, as by the wars and negodations 
in the north. The geography of some of the west<irn parts of the 
peninsula, is as little known to us, as that of the central parts of 
Hindoostan, 


* It is lamentable to a feeling mind, to rejflect how large a portion of t Iidr miseries tlic iim- 
happy natives of the Carnatic owe to the English : I meau from tlie insufficient protcclioii af- 
forded them, at the conmicnccmcut of the war of 1780. The saying of the old wamaii to 
Philip, no longer ring/’ might wd! have been applied to rtic cxcriitive govern^ 

merit ill the Carnatic. Much eloquence has been employed in describing the wrclcfied state of 
tlic inhabitants of Bengal; when, in reality, tiny are to be dafsed among the happiest nations 
throiighoot Asia. Poets deal in liction : hut a plain tale of woe will best describe tlie 
fcritigs of the helplcfs iohabifants of the Carnatic, during Hyder’s Immmi* And herd I 
camiot refuse a tribute of applause to the character and abilities of the uoMenmn, who as* 
surned the goveniraent of Madras, at a period when the Britisli interests could hardly be said 
to have an e^cisteiice h the Carnatic ; Hyder having nearly the entire pofscfsioii^of the whole 
country# .1 cannot exprefs my opimon m this nobleman^s chitaoter# ift a more forcible man- 
ner, than W regretting that «ch shining talents, controlled by a disinterested «dnd, shemki 
not be eiiii|kioycd for the benefit of the public* 
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The figure of this tract is a triangle, of which the course of the 
Klstiiah river forms the base, and the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, the sides. Its extent from the Kistnah to Cape Comorin, 
\^hicil forms the apex of the triangle, is about 600 British miles; 
and its breadth, in the widest part, is about 550. 

The construction of the sea coasts, has been already described in 
the first Section ; and that of the course of the Kistnah river, in the 
latter part of the fourth. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, as has been observed (in page 13), 
lies in lat. 13“ 5', Ion, 80° 23'; and close on the margin of the 
-sea. It is the principal settlement of the British East-India Com- 
pany, on the cast side oi’ the peninsula ; and is a fortrefs of very 
great strength, including within it a regular, well-built city. But 
as it was impofsible to fortify and garrison, in an cftectual manner, 
a city of such extent as the political and commercial consequence of 
Madras, must give birth to; thei'c is a second city, separated from 
Madras, by the breadth of a proper esplanade only ; and although 
near four miles in circuit, is fortified in such a manner, as to pre- 
vent a surprise from the enemy’s horse ; an evil to which every open 
town in the Carnatic is subject, from the drynefs and evennefs of 
the country. Madras was settled by the English about the year 
and was hardly defensible, until the destruction of Fort St. 
David, in pointed out the necefsky of making it so. It is 

now, perhii})s, one of the best fortrefses in the pofsefsion of the 
British nation: and although not of so regular a design as Fort 
William, in Bengal, yet from the greater facility of relieving it by 
sea, and the natural advantages of ground, which leaves the enemy 
lefs choice in the manner of conducting his attacks ; it may on the 
whole, he deemed at least etjual to it. 

Madras, in common with all the , ether European settlements on 
this coast, has no port for shipping; the coast forming nearly a 
straight line: and it is also incommoded with a high and dangerous 
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I o 6 G. miles in length, by 70 wide. By means also of Mr. Pringle’s 
bearings and measured routes, the positions of Portonevo, Saut- 
gutl, ar.d Ainboor, are obtained; which last may be coiisidered as 
the most westerly point determined with accuracy, any where to 
tne north of Tritciiijiopoly : and Amboor is only one-fourth of 
tlic whole distance acrofs the peninsula. I cannot find that the 
road to Colar was measured, during the campaign of 1767. 

Arcot is loiind I0 be nearer to Madras than was before supposed. 

I have iixed it by a series of triangles, by means of Wandiwash, 
Narnaveram, and Sholiiigur hills; and a base, furnisiicd by the 
Jaghirc map; at ,56', b G. miles, in horizontal distance, from Ma- 
dras; and about 30" south of its parallel; whence, its latitude 
will be la" 31' 30", Ion. 750 28' 13". I do not know that its ob- 
served latitude is recorded asiy wlterc. Mr. Pringle's map makes 
its distance from Madras M. D’Anville ^8,2 in his MS. 

of positions ; and anotlier French MS, map, 59,1. 

Arcot is reckoned tlie capital of the Carnatic ; and must be a 
place of great antiquity, by it.s being taken notice of by Ptolemy, 
as tlic capital of the Sortc; or Sora-mandalum: from whence cor- 
ruptly ('horo-manclel. It is a pretty large city, and its citadel is 
esteemed a place of some strength, for an Indian fortrefs. The 
defence whicli it made imder Clive, in 1751, established the mili- 
tary fame oflliat illu.strioiis nobleman; whose foibles exposed him 
to the nltacks of enemies, who were better qualified to observe his 
defects, than to imitate him in the higher parts of his character: 
to which posterity will do ample justice, when it is placed beyond 
the reach of the envy of cotemporarips; and when his foibles will 
be as little remembered, as the malice pf his enemies. 

The position of Velorc, is from Mr. Pringle's distance, corrected 
by the bearing of Shplitigur hill. In his map of Coote's campaigns, 
ho has given too much distance between Arcot and Velore; for it 
k 17 B. miles in the map, and only 1,5 by the road, in the tables. 
Also, between Conjeveramand Arcot, the road distance exceeds the 

Mm 
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horizontal distance, by threc-fourtha of a mile only, in 26^ miles. 
These, I apprehend, arc mistakes, occasioned by haste. 

Velore is a post of great importance, commandiiig the great road 
leading into the Carnatic, from the valley of Vaniambaddy ; and 
the directest route from the Mysore country. It consists of three 
strong forts, on as many hills; and is justly deemed impregnable to 
an Indian army. It is said to have been originally fortified by 
the Mahrattas, more than aoo years ago. Among other acts of 
generalship exhibited by Sir Eyre Coote, during the late war, the 
relief of this place, in the face of Hyder's whole army, may be 
reckoned a capital one. It is about 90 miles to the westward of 
Madras. 

Paliconda, had its bearing taken from Velore, and the distance 
between them, was measured. Amboor is determined by llic dis- 
tance from Paliconda, and the bearing of Coulasgur ; which latter 
is determined by bearings from Velore and Arcot. The distances 
are obtained by means of Mr. Pringle's table of roads, whth allow- 
ance for winding. Lastly, Sautgud is placed by angles taken at 
Amboor and Velore. 

These, together with Col. Pearse s line, along the eastern coast 
of the peninsula, and those before taken notice of in the southern 
provinces (in Section L) are all the measured lines that occur in 
these parts: together with one, and only one, observation of lati- 
tude ; that is, at CIiinna-Balabaram, about the middle between tlie 
two seas. This being the case, it will follow, that the various ma- 
terials ol which the geography of the tract in question is composed, 
can be no otherwise arranged, than by establishing as primary sta- 
tions, such places as we have the best data for ; and which have the 
greatest number of positions dependent on them: and this being 
done, to ^apt the matter to the respective intervals, between these 
primary stations; which intervals must of cour« determine the 
scales .and bearing lines of the several MS. maps, ■ qf which the 
materiafe ar^ tattipbsed’i - ' ' ; ^ ^ 
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I sliali attempt only to give an account of tlie manner of deter- 
mining the principal of these stations, or points of connection ; 
and that for the use of future geographers : to describe the whole, 
would lead me into unnccefsary prolixity. The primary points 
which it b(‘camc neceisary to describe, in the account of the sea 
coast, \\'ere chiefly from actual measurement; as Tritchinopoly, 
I’anjorc, ISIadura, Palicaudc.hcrry : and I may now add, Coimbet- 
torc and Ciarroor: whlcli are phiced by measurement also. Arcot 
and Amboor, I have just mentioned ; and Poliput and Chittoor, 
tire the only remaining ones, that are establi.shcd by survey. 

Of those that remain to be determined, by tiresome discufsion, 
and compari.son ; and in some cases by mere judgment, founded 
perhaps, on doubtful testimony; are Bangalore, Trinomalee, Da- 
rempoury, Dalmacherry, Gooty, Calastri, Sami-Ifsuram, Innacoti- 
da, t'ombain, Adoni, and Timerycotta. And of those furnished by 
Col. Pear.sc's march, are Nellore, Ongole, and Siccacollum. 

Bangalore, as the first mentioned, isalso the most important ; as be- 
ing in the centre of the peninsula, and having routes pafsing through 
it, in every direction. It is in itself, a place of great political import- 
ance, being a fortrefs of strength ; and from situation, the bulwark 
of the My.sore country, towards Arcot. A variety of MS. maps of 
the country lying on the west of the Carnatic, and between it, and 
Seringapatam, have appeared; most of them, I believe, the off- 
spring of the war of 176*7-8, w'ith Hyder Ally. One of a much 
later date, communicated by Mr, John Sulivan, contains the whole 
peninsula, south of the parallel of 15"; and is particularly valuable, 
on account of its having many routes and situations in Mysore, and 
Bednore; as well as in Tanjore and Madura. By its comprehensive 
nature, it furnishes an opportunity of proportioning the respective 
distances between Amboor, Bangalore, Swingapatara, Mangalore, 
and Bednore ; as places all appear in the same map, together 
with the routes from bnd to the other. It would require whole 
stots to give an analysis of this;, ''and' the rest of the MSS. which. 
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have been consulted on this subject ; and therefore, I shall only 
state generally, that by the mean of the distance frotii Ainboor to 
Bangalore, in four maps, it comes out to be 73,6' G. miles; (the va- 
riation among them, was six miles) and its parallel, according to 
the same method of proceeding, was 4' 10" south of Madras, or ig'-' 
o' 50". To this may be added, that Chinna-Balabarara, is by the 
mean of the same four maps, 23' 40" to the north of the parallel 
of Bangalore: and the latitude of the former, which is fortunately 
preserved in the Lett res Edifianti’s, being 13" 23', confirms the 
general accuracy of the former result: this being only 1' to" dif- 
ferent from it; or 12® 39' 20". Lastly, the interval on Mr. Suli- 
van’s map, between Bangalore and Bednorc, is jyb G. miles; and 
in mine, when Bangalore is placed, as above (73,6’ from Amboor; 
and in lat. 13") 173,5. And again, the distance between Banga- 
lore and Mangalore in Mr. Sulivan's map, is 176', 5; and in mine, 
1634-: f-hat is, 7^ different in one case, and 3J- in the other. And 
this difference is to be accounted for, by our giving a different de- 
gree of width to the peninsula: Mr. Sulivan’s map making it 
15' 15" wider than mine docs, in the parallel we are speaking of. 
I have placed Bangalore in lat, 33“, and ion. 77* 37' 10", accord- 
ing to the above data: and this capital point, or primary station, 
being fixed with so much siiccefs, both in latitude and longitude, 
gives some degree of confidence to all the positions round it : for 
almost every position between Col. Kelly's line on the south, and 
the Toombuddra river on the north; has, in its construction, a re- 
ference to Bangalore. It is the common point of union, in the cen- 
tre of the peninsula, as Coimbettore is in the S W; and 'rritclii- 
nopoly in the S E. 

Before I proceed to the detail of the remaining primary stations, 
in the peninsula, I shall observe at once, that all the roads and po- 
sitions of principal places in the Mysore and Bednore countries, on 
the west of Bangalore; and between Roydroog and the parallel of 
Tellicherry ; were furnished by the said map of Mr. Sulivan's; and 
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of I believe, there is no other copy in Europe. Chittel- 

>ii oeifi, » Bujikyj.of'.! , Ciicnnyroyjuuani, Ananpour, and 
many ollier.s, lU'e {jiiite nenv ; and Sera, Sirripy, Roydroog, Rcttin- 
gery, lUid Biieiniyaicnn, appear much more coxisistent in their posi- 
tions, tnau li-.-rctororc: and ahhoiigh we cannot expect that eitlicr 
i.ve po;iiive, or re!utiv<i d. stances, .shoukl be perfectly exact, yet J 
fL.ve i's.'vy roL-iioa to iliiiik that tiiey are nut far from the truth ; and 
tluit al all events, t'nc present map alfbrds the best materials that 
can be procured in this country. 

S(-ringa})atain is ]ilaced nearly in tiic position It occupies in Mr. 
Sulivurfs map, in respect both to Bangalore and Mangalore, its 
l)aixi!lel is very uncertain, as there is no good line of distance, to 
cluxk it, either from the north, or .soutit. Mr. Suiivan’s map 
places it G. niiie.s to the northward of Coimbcttorc ; and Mr. 
Mt>iiirt;st>r’s 87,4. As I have adiiercd more to the account of its 


rolsitive posit it)n, in respect of Batigalore ; it stands in the map, only 
pi from Coimbettore. Besides, U MS. itinerary gives its distance 
from Sera, at 3 days journey, or 54 G. miles horizontal distance; 
wliich is perfectly consistent with the pi miles from Coimbettore. 
It is placed in lat. la" 31' 43", Ion. 76'° 46'' 4.5".* 
bir George Staunton’s journey acrofs the peninsula, from Madras 
to Mangalore, in 1783, as one of the commifsioners for negociating 
a treaty of peace with 'Oppoo Sultan, furnished a list of stages", 
and the e.stimatcd bearings and distances between them, the whole 
way. These, Sir George most obligingly communicated to me, 
together with his miscellaneous observations and reflections as he 
went along: and which, being written on the spot, and dispatched 
as opportunities offered, may be allowed to exhibit a faithful pic- 


* (him accotintt m*t u follow : n large which I consider as the first that was con- 
strwrteil from the matertahT collected during the war of 1767-81 and which may be styled 
the /icaoif of most of the others, ‘that appear on diferent scales ; gives 99,3 G. miles, west 
from ILIstirA|heri 5 and a' north of its paralkL This would place Seringapatam 6 west of 
its |iositioiif 111 the new map. Montresor’^s map, gives 66 G miles from Bangalore, and Mr* 
Siiii¥au*«i S^i* The first goes 9I beyond its the other only a. 
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ture of the mind that dictated them: and they afford a proof that a 
long journey, in whicli many things occurred that usually excite 
disgust, disappointment, and chagrin (not to mention fatigues and 
want of comforts); may be performed, not only without disturb- 
ing the tranquillity of the traveller ; but in such a state of mind, as 
to leave him a sufBcieiit portion of good humour, to enable him to 
amuse others. 

The commifsioners were conducted by a very circuitous route, as 
well as impeded in their journey : for after proceeding on tlio great 
road from Anicul towards Scringapatam, in a WSW direction, to 
Malavilly, within about is miles of Scringapatam ; they were 
carried to the N, and N W, so as to leave the latter place, at least 
25 miles to the southward of them. As far as these estimated 
bearings and distances enable me to judge, the positions of Anicul 
and Scringapatam, in the map, are too far to the west, by several 
miles, in respect of Caveripatam ; the last point established in this 
route, with any degree of certainty. But the route is unfortu- 
nately, too crooked, to admit of its being applied as a corrective, 
in small errors of distance. 

Scringapatam is the capital of Mysore, the dominions of Tippoo 
Sultan ; and it is situated in an island of the Cauvery river, about 
290 or 300 miles from Madras. It is very strong both by situation 
and art, and is in a flourishing state. Mysore, a town and fortified 
post, and as I understand, the ancient capital ; lies about 6 or 8 miles 
to the southward of Scringapatam. Mr, William Townsend, of the 
East-India Company’s civil service, who travelled from Onore to 
Bednore, and Scringapatam, was 1 1 days in travelling between the 
two latter places ; which, however, cannot be more than 1 80 or igo 
miles asunder. He represents the whole country he travelled 
through, as being open and fruitful: nor did he meet with any 
mountains between theGauts and Seringapatani. 

Darempoury, Caveripatam, Kistnagheri„ and Changamah, are 
obtained by means of a map of the valley of Vanlambaddy (or the 
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Ikrni-jnnul ' ) which map includes in general all the fortrefses con- 
tained wiihisi the tract usually known by that name. This map is 
in Mr. JJalrym pie’s collcetifjn, and has miudi the appearance of 
general accuracy; the number of forts placed on rocky eminences, 
in and ah )ut i!, uili'ialtng an easy means of determining the 
rclath'c positions, by triangles. The contents of this map are 
joiiK'd on to Amboor, a primary 'tlafioa; and I made no alteration 
whatever, in its scale or comjnils. Darempoury, the extreme point 
in this map, to the S \V, being thus obtained, stands more south- 
wardly ill respect of Arcot, than most other maps represent it: 
tliat is, the interval between Darempoury and Carroor, is lefs 
than is commonly reckoned ; and tliat between Darempoury and 
Colar, lels. 

Cudupanattam and Vaniambaddy, were set from Amboor rock, 
and their distances taken from the MS. maps. The roads and 
places between Cudapanattam and Bangalore; as well as those be- 
tween this last place and Condour; and also between Bangalore and 
Darempoury ; are taken from the 4 MS. maps, from whence I have 
inferred the position of Bangalore: and I consider the places within 
this tract, to be ascertained with much more precision, than those 
on the south of Darempoury ; and between it and Carroor, and 
Coimbettore: it being a more confined space, and also much of- 
tener traversed, during the war of 1767. But to recount the par- 
ticulars, would be both tedious, and usclefs : as the account would 
contain nothing more than a comparison of bearings and distances, 
and the mode of correcting, and working them up, into their pre- 
sent form: the labour of which, although coraprefsed "within the 
compafs of a few inches, would scarcely be conceived, or believed. 
Although most, or all, of the roads that appear in the map, be- 
tween Darempoury, Attore, Carroor and Coimbettore, have been 

* The name Barra-mahal, or Barra-maul^ malice the twelve places » was given it because 
it contained i » fortrefses of »me note (viz)# Kismagheri# Jogadlvy, Candely* Congooiida# 
Vaniambaddy^ Mabrauzegurj CocMngar, Cooturagur^ Bazittgur, Tripatore, Tadculh and 
Gigaagurry. 
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marched over, either by British armies, or tiieir dctachmcnis, 
diiferent times; yet seldom having a surveyor with them, or !)j tl;.: 
want of instruments, or leisure, or both; little has been done fur 
geography, more than barely informing us tliat such roads and 
places exist. So that the whole country beyond the first ridge of 
hills from Arcot, and south of the Barra-inaul, can be but vaguely 
described : no one point, as I before observed, having been mathe- 
matically determined, on tlic north of Carroor and Coiinbettore ; 
and wa.s it not for the observation of latitude at Chinna-Balaba- 
ram, the position of Bangalore, and all the places dependent oii 
it, would bo involved in uncertainty. 

The road from Seringapatam to Calicut, is from Col. Humber- 
stone's report ; and that from Calicut to Damicotta, is from Jeffe- 
ries’s old map. OF that from Seringapatam to Coimbettore, I have 
seen several copies: among which there are variations both in the 
scales, and in the names. C’ol. Wood went from the Barra-maul 
to Damicotta, Sattimimgulum, and Coimbettore, in the course of 
his campaign in 1767: but I know not on what authority the 
road from Damicotta to Mysore, is described . 

The determination of the positions in that part of the southern 
Carnatic, beyond the extent of Mr, Pringle’s measured lines, was 
what interested me particularly : as from its vicinity to a principal 
settlement, and the scene of much warfare, it may be expected to 
be a subject of public curiosity. But even here, any more titan on 
the farther side of the mountains, accuracy was not to be attained : 
for no position was determined mathematically, in the line between 
Tritchinopoly and Vclore: nor even a single line measured from 
the sea to the hills, to determine the breadth of the Carnatic: nor 
even a series of triangles, although such a succefsion of tempting 
marks occur, throughout this whole space. The only particular 
that presented itself, in the shape of actual measurement, was Mr. 
Pringle’s route from Tritchinopoly to Velore; but this was with- 
out bearings, save from the top of Tiagar hill, about midway 



jR-Uveen and nvIi'kIi, from ihe grentrx'ls of the disiancc, couM 
hike in only a pin't rjf Uu* liiat is, ironi Volcoiida to Tri- 

nonialy . 

Ciiangamali, as Iiaslx.'cn s;.ikl Ix-fore, isplnt'cc! by the map of tlio 
Barra-maul, from the west: and as 'Frinomuly in the Carnatio, is 
not only very near it, but also an eligible pri/nury siaiion, it appeared, 
that if there was any tolerable autlioriLy for Trinomaly, the ope- 
ration of fixing it, would at the same time verif} Changamah, in 
respect to the eastern coast: which, considering the slender foun- 
dation on whicli it rested, appeared necelaary. 

Trinomaly hill, which is visible more than 40 G. miles, was 
found by trigonometrical procefs (that is, by an angle of intersec- 
tion of eo degrees, from the hills of Wandivvash and Carumpau- 
cum) to be 40 fb miles from the former, in the direction ofW 
38“ S. 1 should not have been entirely satisfied with this result, 
had not the position tluis pointed out, agreed nearly with the ap- 
parent situation of Trinomaly, in respect of Changamah. This is 
indeed given by Mr, Sulivan's map, at E 10 N, ig G. miles; 
w'hilc the bearing of Collispauk from Changamah is NE 20,7; 
and that of Trinomaly from Collispauk, S 7 W, G. miles. 
But, as Mr. Pringle measured that side of the triangle between 
I'rinomaly and Collispauk, and found it only 1 1 -- G. miles (or i.'> 
B. miles in road disiance), the side between Changamah and Tri- 
nomaly ought to be only iq|: and this I have adopted, w’ith a 
small correction; Mr. Pringle’s bearing being S is W, instead oi 
S 7 W, as in Mr. Sulivaifs map. Sir George Staunton, who tra- 
velled along that side of the triangle, between Collispauk and 
Changamah, estimates the road, distance at jg B. miles j which by 
this construction, ought to be 23: at least. 

Trinomaly, thus adjusted, is.^2 G. miles, on a bearing of about 
W N W, from Pondicherry (the nearest point on the coast). M. 
D'Anville thought it no more than 48 ; and a French MS. map, which 
contains the southern Carnatic, and which has afibrded me much 
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afsistance, allows only 43 G. miles: but the more modern maps, 
come nearer to my idea; Wersebe reckoning tlie distance 55, and 
Mr. Sulivan’s map about 50. This station determines the breadtli 
of the southern Carnatic ; and also all the positions between Tritchi- 
nopoly and Velore. It will follow, also, that Tiagar, from whence 
the bearings of Volconda and Trinomaly w'cre taken ; as well as 
Volconda itself; must have an immediate dependence on Trino- 
maly. The position of Volconda, in respect of Tritchinopoly, 
would have been a desirable thing, in order to find how it agreed 
with the position deduced from Trinomaly ; but this I could get no 
good authority for ; and Mr. Pringle's bearing ought to have more 
weight than mere opitiions. I have given the different accounts 
in a note, but without admitting them as authority.* M. D’An- 
ville's, however, agrees with mine. Baron Wersebe’s route, oblig- 
ingly communicated by the Hon. Col. Cathcart (his Majesty's 
Quarter- master General in India), did not appear until the map was 
engraved. If Wersebe is right, I must ijave mistaken the position 
of Volconda; and placed it 7 miles S E by E of its true position. 
But Mr. Dalrymple, also, took the angles on Tiagar hill, and 
made the angle of Trinomalee and Volconda, tlie same as Mr. 
Pringle did, to three minutes of a degree, 

Giiigce is placed 30, and G. miles from Pondicherry in two 
French MS, maps; and 364- in Wersebe’s: one might expect that 
the French knew its position well. I have placed it 33 from Pon- 
dicherry ; and 23 from Trinomaly. 

The rest of the positions in the south Carnatic, as well as the 
courses of the rivers, and direction of the first ridge of liills, are 
taken chiefly from the three MS. maps beforeraentioned (viz.) 
D'Anville’s, the old French MS. map; and Wersebe’s: and some 

* Bearing of Volconda from Tritchi/iopoly, by D’Anville, N 37“ B, 

By the other French MS. map N 36 30' E. 

, ByW^sebe * - . 

" , ' ByMontresor - . . .1^,28 ao B. 

, . It.^tattdsihtheinap ^ 'N 37"'^^ ' £. 
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afsistance, allows only 43 G. miles: but the more modern maps, 
come nearer to my idea ; Wersebe reckoning the distance 35, and 
Mr. Siilivan’s map about 50. This station determines the breadth 
of the southern Carnatic ; and also all the positions between Tritchi- 
nopoly and Velore. It will follow, also, that Tiagar, from wliencc 
the bearings of Volconda and Trinomaly were taken; as well as 
Yoiconda itself; must have an immediate dependence on Trino- 
maly. The position of Volconda, in respect of Tritchinopoly, 
would have been a desirable thing, in order to find how it agreed 
witli the position deduced from Trinomaly ; but this I could get no 
good authority for : and Mr. Pringle's bearing ought to have more 
weight than mere opinions, I have given the different accounts 
in a note, but without admitting them as authority.* M. D'An- 
ville’s, however, agrees with mine. Baron Wersebe’s route, oblig- 
ingly communicated by the Hon. Col. Cathcart (his Majesty's 
(Quarter- master General in India), did not appear until the map was 
engraved. If Wersebe is right, I must liave mistaken the position 
of Volconda; and placed it 7 miles S E by E of its true position. 
But Mr. Dalrymple, also, took the angles on Tiagar hill, and 
made the angle of Trinomalee and Volconda, the same as Mr. 
Pringle did, to three minutes of a degree. 

Gingec is placed 30, and 30^ G. miles from Pondicherry in two 
French MS. maps; and $ 6 ^ in Wersebe’s: one might expect that 
the French knew its position well. I have placed it 33 from Pon- 
dicherry ; and 23 from Trinomaly, 

The rest of the positions in the south Carnatic, as well as the 
courses of the rivers, and direction of the first ridge of hills, are 
taken chiefly from the three MS. maps beforementioned (viz,) 
D'Anviile's, the old French MS. map; and Wcrsebe'.s: and some 

• Bcariag of Vakonda rrom Tritchinopoly, by D’Anville, E. ' 

By the other French MS, map N 36 30' £. 

By Wersebe , . n le; E, , 

■‘.'h ByMontresbr - - N.eS '40 'E. 

■ ' , ; theitteip ' ; r E. 
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few particulars are from an engraved French map of 1771 ; whose 
principal merit is confined to the southern part of the Carnatic. 

Carnatic-Gur, and Doby-Gur, two fortrefses of note, in the 
ridge of hills on the west of Arnee, have never been taken notice 
of in any former printed map. The latter is determined, as to dis- 
tance from Velore, by a measured route of Mr. Pringle's: and the 
former had its bearing taken at Velore, and is known to bear about 
N by W, three miles distant from the latter: of course, two sides 
and an angle are given ; and the two places mutually afsist in de- 
termining each other’s position. 

The Coleroone and Cauvery rivers, with their branches, below 
Caroor, are taken from the maps of Wersebe and Kelly ; collated 
with the old French map. Wersebe’s map of Tanjore, contains 
more particulars than any other that I have seen ; especially in the 
northern part. And for the southern parts, I had some afsistance 
from the map of Mr. Sulivan. 

More particulars will be found in the Marawar and Madura coun- 
tries, in this map, than in any former one that has been published. 
After the great roads specified in the discufsion of Kelly’s map, &c. 
moi5t of the new matter is from Mr. Dalrymple's collection ; and 
the rest from Wersebe and Sulivan. The almost incredible number 
of forts and fortrefses of various kinds in the Carnatic, occasion a 
greater number of interesting positions within the same space, than 
in most other countries. Villages, and even towns, in open coun- 
tries, are but of a day, compared with fortrefses; especially when 
they derive any portion of strength from their situation: a very 
common case here. Public monuments, too, the unequivocal mark 
of civilization and opulence, are more common here, than in the 
northern parts of India. 

Madura and Tinevelly are chiefly from Sir J. Call’s old map, with 
many additions from Kelly and Wersebe. The valley of Ootara- 
paliam, inclosed between the branches of the Gauts, Is a very rc-^ 
cent acquisition to geography. Nor is this the only new matter 
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aiforded us by Col. Fullarton's march (during the lale war) into 
the southern provinces; the geography of which now wears an 
entire new face. The intention of this expedition was, to open a 
communication between the two coasts of Coromajiclel and hlala- 
bar ; and at the same time to deprive Hyder Ally of the use of the 
valuable province of Coimbcttorc : and, if neceCsary, to open a ready 
way into that of Mysore. We learn from him, what will appear a 
new fact to most readers, that of there being a break in the con- 
tinuity of the ridge of mountains named the Gants, opposite to Fa- 
niany. Governor Hornby, it seems, was apju'izcd of this circum- 
stance ; and probably it was formerly known in Europe, tliough 
now forgotten. This break is about t6‘ miles wide, and appears to 
border on what D’ Anville ceAhAnnamally, or the elephant mountains, 
and is occupied chiefly by a forest of timber trees, whidt has tlie 
fort of Annamally on the cast, and Palicaudchcrry on the west. 
The valley or opening extends 14, or 1,5 miles between the termi- 
nation of the northern Gauts, and the coniincnccmeut of the 
southern ones ; before it opens finally into the low country on the 
Malabar coast. It is well known that ships which navigate tlie 
Malabar coast, during the NE monsoon, commonly experience a 
stronger gale in the neighbourhood of Paniany, than elsewhere ; and 
I am of opinion that this opening in the Gauts, is a very- sufficient 
cause for suclt an eflect. I have boon told also, that the lower part 
of the Coimbcttorc country, partakes of the rainy, or SW monsoon 
of the Malabar coast ; which may certainly be referred to the same 
cause. 

The river of I’aniany takes its course from the Coimljettore 
country, through tliis opening; and is said to te itavigable in the 
rainy sca.son, for small boats, to tlio foot of the Gauts; which is a 
circumstance worthy of being knowm, and which I was ignorant 
of, until I read the Life of Hyder Ally, published in Fratjce, in 
This circumstance, together , with the .inundated, state of 
the country gt'lhal., season, may.serye'toahowi that' the country 
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west of the Gauts, has no great"(leclivity, in a course of near 60 
miles. 

The Paniany river, as well as that of Darapomm, has its source 
from an elevated plain, of about b’o miles in extent ; and which 
stretches itself acrofs the eastern mouth of the gap or valley, before 
spoken of. This plain rises suddenly from the level of the sur- 
rounding country, like a vast terrace; and the forest bounds it on 
the west. There are examplc.s of the same kind of elevated plains 
in Bengal ; and in the Bundcla country, south of the Ganges, near 
Soohagee Gaut. 

The common boundaric.s of the Carnatic, and of Mysore, are 
tolerably well ascertained in the southern provinces;’’®' and an ap- 
proximation towards the truth, is ntade, in those of the Marawars 
and Tanjore; but on the north of ihc Cauvc.'ry, I believe tlie boun- 
daries arc very ill defined, even iiy the governing powers them- 
selves; except in particular places. 

On the west of the Gauts, and between those mountains and tlK> 
lakes of Cochin and Travancore, there is nothing new. The 
country is cliiefly one vast forest : and of course, scarcely inha- 
bited, or known, as to particulars. 

Terriore, or Tarriore, a fort pofsefsed by a rajah of some note# 
on the north side of the Cauvery, and at the foot of the first rklgc 
of hills; has its position from the aiitliority of the MS. maps 
abovcmcntknicd. They differ, in giving its distance from Tritchi- 
nopoiy, from eai to 25-4^0. miles; and from Ootatore, from 16 
to 17I-. 

Attore,a considerable post cm the we.st of Tiagar, I found some 
difficulty in placing, from the discordancy of tlie dii^-ent accounts: 
and indeed the whole tract beyond the first ridge of mountains 
beyond the Carnatic, is very vaguely described, both in point of 

« Meaning those on the south of the Cativery r5yer» Anti the comitries between the Can* 
very Gnntoor^ are hero iiswiied Tbe Carmtlc» la a paitkakr senses and this is sgaim 
siiMiyided into N and 5# as tlic parts respect Madras/ 
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particulars, and of georaetrical exactnels. With respect to Attorc, 
which is the centre of several roads described in the map, I iiavc 
placed it chiefly on the authority of Mr. Sulivan s map ; as it cor- 
responds with the bearing of the mouth of the pafs from Tiagar; 
as reported by Mr. Pringle. That bearing was W 13° 11' S; and 
in Mr. Sulivan’s map, it stands N 38 W, distant 28^ G. miles 
from Volcoada. It is placed in the map N 39 W, 28-^ miles: 32-t 
from Darempoury ; and 34, from Salem, or Sailum.* 

A route of Baron Wersebe's, from Tritchinopoly to Tiagar; 
communicated by my friend Col. Cathcart, came to hand after the 
map was engraved ; and therefore too late to enable me to correct 
Ootatore; whose position, by that gentleman’s account, is more 
northwardly, in respect of Tritchinopoly, than I have placed it. 
The route in question was not measured ; but it being very straight, 
there could be no difficulty in ascertaining the true bearing of it. 

The principal settlements and commercial factories of the Euro- 
peans, in the peninsula, are all situated along the coast of tlie south 
Carnatic; or, as it is usually termed, the coast of Coromandel. 
Madras we have already spoken of: the Engli.sh pofsefs also the 
fortrefs and city of Negapatain, situated on the coast of Tanjore; 
4:aken from the Dutch in the late war. It is a neat city, and si 
place of considerable trade: but more valuable from its local po- 
sition. 

Pondicherry is the principal settlement of the French in the In- 
dian seas. Its general position has been discufsed in page 13; and 
with respect to Madras, it lies to the south, distant 100 road miles; 
and at the mouth of the Gingee river. It was first settled by the 
French in and was then included in therajahship of Gingee, 
subject to the King of Narsinga. Previous to the w'ar of 1756, 

It may afsist some other persom who may timlertake to correct this I 

hate Iftserioa the 'foiiowliig ptrhciilar$> collected from different authorities s Mr. Stilwn^s 
mappWes Af|oire>S %% G. miles from Daremj>oiirys and K 29I 

fro* itiaj'of |witioht; H 40' W, ^4! from And Mon- 
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Pondicherry was, perhaps, the finest city in India. It extended 
along the sea coast about a mile and a quarter, and was about three 
quarters of a mile in breadth: was well built, and contained many 
public buildings; and a citadel, then the best of its kind in India, 
but of too contracted dimensions. This fine city was first taken by 
the English, in 1761; and was immediately razed to the ground, 
in retaliation of M. Tally’s conduct towards the fortifications and 
buildings of Fort St. David, in 1758. This proceeding of M. Lallj'', 
was agreeable to a system adopted by the French East-India Com- 
pany in Europe: and which had its foundation in commercial jea- 
lousy.^ However, the consequent destruction of the French settle- 
ment of Chandernagore, might have glutted our revenge for the 
lofs of Fort St. David: and we should have been content with dis- 
mantling Pondicherry. The French have also factories at Cudda- 
lore, and at Carrical; the former within sight of Pondicherry: the 
latter in the Tanjore country. Cuddalore is naturally a very strong 
situation: and would have been the most commodious, perhaps, for 
the ciiief British settlement; since the security of Tanjore, and the 
convonicncy of supplies fi-ora it, must ever be a capital object. 
Besides, as the S W monsoon is the season of naval warfare, Pondi- 
cherry has the advantage of being to windward of Madras; and the 
French, at the same instant, accomplish the double purpose of keep- 
ing to windward, and of protecting their capital settlement: and 
receive al’si.stance from it in return. The British fleet, in order to 
watch the enemy, retires too miles from their principal settlement ; 
ajid receives only a precarious afsistance from the shore: that is, 
from Cuddalore, or its neighbourhood, their usual station. 

The Dutch pofsefs on this coast the towns of Pullicate, Sadras, 
and Portonovo ; each of which has a small fort to protect it, against 

# ] f wc are to Judge of the degree of ttirpitttde of t crime, the mode of puaishiBg it, ri- 
falsliip III coinmerce should be one of Iteiuous crimes in nature : for nothing left than 

the most flugitious, and universal can authorize the destruction of the habita- 

tions, mid the consequent disperrion of the mhabkants, of a great city* l’'he fate of Rome 
might bo involved in the existence of Carthage : but the question herct was only which of t!ie 
two parlie$ should purchase cailicoes at ire cheapest rate^ or sell them at the dearest* 
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the consequences of any dc^iultory irrupdon, or lliy qr.rtrn,;]:; of < j 
chiefs: bill wliich could make no stand arainsi: a r.;:>uiar army, 
'i'hc Danes luivc also a settlement of tlie same kind, at Tranf]ue- 
bar, wiihin the confines of Danjore. 

For au accoimt of tlie cities ofTritchinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, 
end the stupendous pagodas of Seringliani, I shall refer tiie 
j'eadcr to Mr. Orme’.s elegant an<l fuithrul Uislory of the Military 
'rransactions of the British Nation in Hindoostan. 

When we turn to the north of the parallel of Madras, the subject 
appears to be more !)arren of matter, of every kind, than in the 
south; and among the little that does appear, there isastill smaller 
proportion of actual survey, Tlie jaghirc map, and the marches 
surveyed by Mr. Pringle, do not extend far to the north of Ma- 
dras. "ilterc is indeed, Col. Pearse's line of marcii, that way: but 
it furnishes (»nly an outline; for it never dcviatCvS far from the 
coast. Tlte matter before us, is confined chiefly to the eastern half 
of the peninsula; arid the farther wo recede from the coast, liic 
more scanty are the materials, and the Icfs to be depended on. 

The authorities for the course of tlie Kistiuih river, which hounds 
on the iiortli, the tract which is the .subject of this Section, will be 
found at tlie end of the fourth Section; and I shall now proceed 
to give an account of the authorities on which the remaining pri- 
mary stations, between the parallel of Madras, and the Kistnah, 
are founded. 

On Dalmacherry and Gooty, depend the whole course of the 
Pen nar river, from its source to Cuddapa; together with all its 
brandies, and the diflerent positions near them ; such as Cuddapa, 
Tripetty, Chandcghcre (or Kandeghere), and -Calastri. 

There is a diversity of opinion concerning the position of Dalma- 
cherry, as there must ever be, when the di.stance and bearing of a 
place, have not been mathematically ascertained. A curious MS, 
communicated by my friend General. CaiJIa«d,,©ntit;!ed> “ A- 
« coufit of tbe.^PqfsUkiw,sm '^ipig,babkk.qf.tJi3tbgh€ry'<&nd Sauigud,'" 
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ap.d from which I have received great afsistancej has the distances 
in computed miles from one pafs to another, and oftentimes from 
some distant capital place also; but without bearings. This MS. 
gives the distance of Dalmaclierry, at 75 British miles of road dis- 
tance, or about ,76 G. miles of horizontal distance, from Arcot. 
.hloatrcsor^s map gives 64,, and Mr. Sulivan's 6 i\. Montresor, 
also, places it 47^, in a N NE direction from Cudapanattum ; and 
Mr. Siilivan 47. I have placed it 56^ from Arcot, in a N N \Y 
direction ; which makes the interval between it, and Cudapanat- 
tiim, 46'! : and its latitude is 13° 43' 30", There are three im- 
portant pafses leading from this place, into the Mysore and Cud- 
clapah countries; and here it was that Doast Ally, the Nabob of 
Arcot, was surprised and defeated by the Malirattas, in 1740, 

Gooly or Gutti, is a strong fortrefs on a hill, beyond the river 
Peimar,'-*'' tind towards Adoni'; and formerly the seat of government 
of Morari Row, a Mahratta prince. This place, together with the 
course of the Pennar, is found in Montresor’s map ; which con- 
tains more particulars in this part of it, than any other map I have 
seen. But a dilliculty arose in adjusting the position of Gooty, in 
my map ; because the distance betw'een Dalmacherry and Chinna- 
Bulabaram is much lefs in it ( 13 miles) than in Montresor 's ; and 
Gooty appears to be a.scertained by two lines, drawn from those 
places: so that cither the bearings, or the distances, must be re- 
jected. I thought it the safest way to adhere to the distances: as it 
is probable they might have more weight, than tlie bearings had, 
with Mr. Montresor, who adjusted this circuitous route, between 
Arcot and the head of the Pennar. Ilis scale gives 112,2 G. miles, 
on u bearing of N 3 E, from Chinna-Balabaram to Gooty; and 
■j 18,3, N 43" 4.5' W, from Dalmacherry to tlic same place. The 
intersetaion of the bearings (which make an angle of about 40°) 
would place Gooty in lat. 1.1,“ 38': and that of the distances, in 

• Or Fv.i-!uir. I bc-licve the term aur, for river, wliidi prevails generally throughout ^ 
i5ie Curiuiih', i>> not Ibmid i«<y further to the north thanNellore. 
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1.5''; and nearly in the meridian of Chiuna-Balabaram. I have 
preferred the latter, for the reason abovementioned. 

The inferior branches of the Pennar arc taken from Dh\nville s 
map of 1752: but Tademeri, Auant3)our, &c. are from the Uni- 
versal History. Gandicotta, on the south bank of the Pennar, is 
remarkable both as a strong fortrefs, and for having a diamond mine 
ntar it: a particular account of it, will he found in Tavernier. 
Penuconda, a considerable place near llie Pwinar river, is said to 
be 20 leagues N l\ of Sirjjy, and 20 N N W of Chinna-Balabaruni. 
Tins account, also, is in the Modern Universal History. Ca'sar 
Frederick mentions it as the retreat of the Kine; of Fjisnau'ur (or 
Narsinga), 8 days journey from Bisnagur. 

The Pennar river, after springing from the ncighbourliood oftlic 
Balabarams, runs directly northward, until it approaches (.!ooty ; 
and then takes a S F. course by Gandicotta and Ciuldapah : after 
which it changes to the cast, and reaches tlie sea at Gangapatnam, 
after palsing the fort of Nellorc. The MS. account of lla; pafsi's, 
remarks that this river is 300 yards wide at Sanii-lfsuram, ahoul 
70 miles frtim the sea; although it is confmed in its cour.se, by 
hills, on !)oth sides. 

It has been observed in the first Section, that Uapt. Ritchie's 
chart of the coast of Coromandel, made the point at llie Pennar 
river, project too far out. I find by a reference to 6‘ difierent MS. 
and printed maps of tills part, that the distance of the sea from 
Ncllore, is not represented in any of them, at more than njj- G. 
miles, and mo.st of them allow only 12. And although I have 
allowed 16, it comes considerably within Mr. Kitchic’s account. 

Cuddapah Is determined by the map of the Pennar river: and 
the construction agrees whit its reputed distance from Arcot in a 
Malabar map ; or rather a map drawn by a native of the Carnatic. 
It is there stated at 60 cofses; wliich on the scale adopted for the 
Carnatic (in page 5), and which allows only 37I cofses to a degree, 
will correspond with the 36' G. miles, arising 011 theconsiruction. 
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’fripetly and Chandcghcrc (or Kandeglieri), the first, a famous 
place of Hindoo wors’aip; aad the latter, the site of tlie capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Narsinga, are placed with reference to Dal- 
raacherry, by Montresor’s map; and by tlie MS. account of the 
pulses. Kand‘?gheri is there said to be 22 B. miles (road measure) 
from Dalmadicrry, bearing about E N E; and Tripetty is 3 niile.s 
S E from Kanclegheri. I have placed Tripetty accordingly; and 
it stands in the map 53-L G. miles, nearly north, from Arcot; and 
about (){), nearly N W by W, from Madras. Mr. Orme supposed 
it to be 30 miles N E of Arcot : and tlie Universal History says it 
is <22 leagues WN W from Madras. 

Calaslri appears also in the map of Montresor. There is also a 
route of General Caillaud’s from Polypet to Udeghcri, and Nel- 
lore, pulsing through Calaslri. I have endeavoured to fix the po- 
sition of Calastri, by thc.se joint authorities; and have placed it 
13 G. miles E N E from Tripetty; and 61 from Arcot: but I 
have my doubts concerning the accuracy of its position. 

Sami-Ifsuram pafs, on the Pennar river, is reckoned in the MS. 
of the pafsos, 33 B. miles, or .14 G. miles horizontal distance, west 
from Nellorc; and this position is corroborated by Montresor ’s 
map (as far as the apparent riidcnefs of his materials for this part, 
may be said to confirm any position), and 1 have placed it accord- 
in;.»'iy. it comes within about 33 G. miles, or g~ cofses ofCudda*' 
pah; which Ix'ars from itW S W. 

Udegherri and Sangam, two placo.s in General Caillaiurs route, 
arc (torrticlccl by Col. Pcarse's position of Nell ore; and by the re- 
lative positions of Sydaporura and Nellorc, in a French copy of 
M. Bulisy's marches; Sydaporuni being also a position in Mr. 
i’aillaud s route. I am conscious how incomplete the nortlicni 
part of the Carnatic i.s, m comparison with the southern part: 
but ail«my in(]iiiries have produced nothing satisfactory, on the 
N W of Polipct. Had the route of General Caillaud been mea- 
sured, it would have produced several primary sLalims: but as 
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it is, the scale appears to be ill proj)orti<^ned in t!ic (iiftcreiit parts 
of it. 

Naniaveram and Bomrauzcpollam, arc both placed on the nut iio- 
rity of Mr, Pringle's observations: and the Pullicate lake is iroin 
the Jaghirc map; Col. Pcarsc's route; and other authorities. This 
lake, called by D’Anvillc, Erict/iis-, scorns to owe its exlsnaicc to 
the same cause as the Chilka lake; that is, to the sea’s breaking 
through a low sandy beach, and overflowing the lands within; for 
its communications with the sea, are e?<lrcm<'Iy narrow, like the 
emhoLichures of small rivers. This lake is in ewtent B. miles 
from N to S, and n over, in the broadest part; and contains some 
large islands within it. One of these is named Ircum, in Mr. Bar- 
nard's map of the Jaghirc, publisiied by Mr. Dulrymplc; and as 
M. D'Anville names tliis island, as well as the lake, Er leans, I 
conclude it to be a corruption, or misconception of Drum. 

I have not found it an easy task to fix the positions either of In- 
naconda, Combam, Adoni, or C’anoul. On these four places, 
many others depend, in the construction of the map; and they are 
neither of tiicm ascertained to my satisfaction. There is, in parti- 
cular, a degree of obscurity in the accounts of Canoul, tliat I can- 
not clear up. My local information fails me entirely, in this place: 
and this kind of knowledge is so requisite to a geographer, that 
no degree of study or investigation, can compensate for tlic want 
of it. It not only enables him to reconcile names and situations; 
but oftentimes furnishes him with a criterion to distinguish the 
value of his materials. Few Europeans, vagrant ones excepted, 
have vl.sited these places since the time of M. Bufsy ( and it 
is a misfortune to geography, that his marches between Arcot, 
Hydrabad, Adoni, Canoui, and Seringapalam, have not been re- 
corded, in tlie same intelligent manner, as the rest of his marches 
have been ; and from whence we have drawn so much infonriation. 
But, however I may repine, as a geographer ; I ought, perhaps, as 
a pliilosopher, to be satisfied, that so much has been preserved. 
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Iniiactjuda (called also Viniconda, and Huiniconda) is a fortrels 
on a lull ; within, or boidering on, the Guntoor circar. It is un- 
deteriuinfd, as to its precise bearing, from any known place: there- 
fore I have been reduced to take it on the authority of some vague 
maps, and by a reference to circumstances: and have placed it 
about N W by N from Ongole (a point -in Col. Pearse's route). 
Mr. Priiiglc measured the road, and found the distance to be 4,6-^ 
B. miles ; for which I allow 36' G. miles, in horizontal distance. 
By tlic Malabar map, it is 28 cofses, which may be reckoned about 
45 G. miles. It is somewhat more westerly in bearing, and also 
more distant, from Medipilli, than from Ongole. 

Combam is reckoned 25 cofses from Innaconda; and 32 from 
Ongole; or about 51 G. miles from the latter. It is placed in the 
map, at 48 miles distant, and nearly west, from Ongole: but as 
its parallel is regulated by the afsumed position of Innaconda, 
it is siibject, of course, to tlie same errors. Tavernier's route 
from Gandicotta to Masherlaw, pafsed through Combam (which 
he calls Kaman), and its position accords very well, with the pro- 
portion of distance afsigned it. More will be said on this subject, 
hereafter. 

Adoni is reckoned to be 66 cofses from Combam, by the Mala- 
bar map : and 67 by a route transmitted by Col. Harper to the 
Madras government ; and which was collected from the informa- 
tion of his guides, while at Innaconda, in 1781. These cofses on 
the Carnatic scale (37'|- to a degree), are equal to io6‘ G, miles; 
and this is the distance allowed in the construction, between 
Combam and Adoni, westward. And for its parallel, no better 
authority caq be found, than its distance from Gooly, which is 
situated to the S E of it, two days journey, or about 36’ G. miles, 
according to my calculation; which is founded on some consider- 
able degree of experience in these matters. Adoni, thus placed, 
is 63 G. miles N N E from Roydroog, and about 44 south of the 
Kistnali river. 
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Aclonl, as to general position, is about the mkldleof the penin- 
sula, and exactly in tltc parallel of Goa. It was, not niativ years 
ago, u fine city, atul extremely well fortified, situated on tlv* side 
of one of the brandies of the Toombuddiad-' river; and the capital 
of a small jn-incipality, or rather feudatory province, of Golconda. 
A part of its history will be found in Mr. Orme’s works. It v.as 
since afsigned, together with Rachorc, and Guntoor, to the kue 
Iki/.alet .liuig, brother to Nizam Ally, the reigning .soiihah of the 
D('C<an. Ilyder’s desperate grasp fixed on this, as udl as the rest 
of the provinces on the south of the Ki.stnali, previous to die iute 
war: but all of them were, or ought to have been, res! ore r! by the 
peace of 1782. Adoni certainly was: because the attack of Aduni, 
then in the hands of the Nizam, was one of Tippoo’s explolis, last 
}ear (1787). 

The position ofCanoiil appears the most uncertain of all. 'i 1 ie 
authorities fi)r it are, the Malaliar map, in whicli its distance from 
Rachorc, Cuddapah, yVdoni, and Combam, arc given in colscs; 
but the intersections of these from the dilli-rcnl jioints, do not 
agree. I'lic map alluded t >, is not constructed by a scale, but 
rudely skctclicd out, without much proportion being observed 
cither ill the btaring.s, or distances of places, from each oilier: and 
the names, and the distances hetwocn the .stages, arc written in the 
Mulaliar language. Canoul is there said to be ,77 cofses from Cud- 
dapali ; gB Irom Combam; cB from Rachorc; and the same from 
Adoni: and ;>/i from Timapet, a place that occurs in General 
Jow'pli Sm!th’.s route from I-Iydrabad to Sollapour. By this ac- 
count, the iiiimber of cofscs helwcon Cuddapah and Rachorc will 
be 8.7; \rhich isrejilly the distance on the n|a}), within two cofsc.s; 
reckoning gp .[ to ti degree. Nor are the croft distances from (Jom- 

* l the U'rniinaH<,tii /mli/ni hi ilw iiiuw «fihi» hvlt, ituans ihe as tlx- /;?/*/« 

or Mdut mNphfiddah, aiul Swiikuldii, in t,he north part of thcDecran, and ii)H!i'id.Kwt;.i). 

If the sii|)}Knuji‘ni lit» truCf ihitl: tlic jiatncs oi krge' rlvm luidtTgo Hirfle altmt’ioii, the hm* 
giRiee fo wliicli or frmg belonged, xnnst had a wkk range; since we find it ai)' 

plied both m Ceylon, md at the foot of mount HimmakJu 
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bam, and from Adoni, far out; but tliat from Timapet is irre- 
concileablc. However, as tlie position of it agrees pretty well with 
Cuddapah, Kacliore, and Combam, it may be concluded that the 
distance of Timapet is falsely given. In a map of M. Bufsy’s 
southern marches, said to be composed by M. D'Anville, Canoul 
is represented in a very dlflcrcnt position from the above result; 
for there it stands only 18 cofses from Rachore, instead of 28. 

Condanore is 15 cofses to the east of Adoni, according to Col. 
Harper’s route. 

Rachore, or Adoni-Rachore, a city, on or near the south bank 
of the Kistnah river, and not far above the conflux of the Toom- 
buddra with it, and below that of the Beemah, has its position from 
the map of M. Bufsy’s northern marches. 

Rachore is four days journey from Adoni, according to the report 
of an European who travelled it. This person came from Seringa- 
patam, by way of Sera and Gooty, to Adoni ; and communicated this, 
and several other particulars in his itinerar}^ to Mr. W. Townsend ; 
who obligingly gave them to me. It is reckoned three days journey 
from Seringapatam to Sera (or Merki-Seray), six more to Gooty ; 
two from thence to Adoni ; and four more to Rachore. If we take 
the whole distance through these several points on the map, the 
produce will be 276 G. miles, A day’s journey for an ordinary 
traveller, may be fixed at 22 British miles, in road distance; which 
reduced to horizontal, will be 17 to iH G. miles: and it will be 
found that the 27(> miles will be nearly 15 days journey, at that 
rate : and the intervals are generally well proportioned. Although 
22 miles are stated to be a day’s journey for an ordinary traveller, 
yet a cofsid or courier goes ordinarily from go to 53 British miles 
in a day : and that for many days together. 

Timerycotta, a considerable fort in the Palnaud country (which 
is a district belonging to the Carnatic, but situated towards the 
Kistnah river, on the west ofGuntoor) governs most of the positions 
in Guntoor and Palnaud ; as also the crofsing-place of the Kistnah, in 
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die road from Miiclras to Hydrabad. In Moiitrcsors inap there arc 
a luunbcr of placos round Timerycotta; but they Iiave no con- 
nection ^\i^h any other known place. Capt, Davis, in his ac- 
count of the places in and about the Guntoor circar, .says, that 
Timerycotta is 40 coises west from Guntoor fort: and Guntoor is 
jilaccd by the Malabar map nine cofses from Sattinagram ; a place 
on the soLitli bank of the Kistnah, opposite Bezoara; a point ascer- 
tained by Major Stevens. The bearing of Guntoor from Sattina- 
gram, wo can only infer, from its lying in the direct road to Ongolc, 
to be about S W : but it is strongly corroborated by Montresor's 
map, wiiich gives the distance between Guntoor and Siccacollum 
(another iixed point on the Kistnah), at about c^-iG, miles. Tiinc- 
rycotta, then, is placed according to these da/a, in respect of lon- 
g;ilu(le: and is 8y G. miles to the westward of Siccacollum ; or 64 
from (/Lintoor, which answers to 40 Carnatic coises. With respect 
to its parallel, the Malabar map gives only a circuitous route of 
49 cofses to it from Ongolc. Mr. Monlre.sor's map makes the dis- 
tance to be 66 G. miles from Ongolc; and the bearing about 
M \V by N: but, as I said before, the connection between these 
places is imperfect, in his map. Capt. Davis's map (or rather 
sketch) has it at 57. Again, Montresor makes Guntoor and Tinie- 
rycotta, nearly under the same parallel, which would reduce the 
dislanco to .59. I Iiavc allowed 6*04-: and have been guided prin- 
cipally by the computed di.stances in the Malabar map, applied to 
Capt, Davis’s bearings, in his circuitous route from Ongole to Ti- 
merycotta: and this position agrees nearly with Montresor’s idea. 

Monirc.sor's map, as is said before, contain.s many pewitions round 
Timerycotta, to the extent of 20 or go miles: among others, Cur- 
rumpoody, Patuck, Fongallah, Pulredygur, and Maslierlaw, or 
Madierla, This last place, togctiier with Combara and Doupad, 
from other authorities, lielp.s me to trace out tlie route of Taver- 
nier from Gandicotta to the Kistnah, in his way' to Golconda, in 
i%8,' ’ Combdm, or Commum,^ is the same. with ins Kaman, said 



to be the frontier town of the Carnatic, towards Golconda. Deo* 
pad, is what he calls Doupar; situated, according to his account, 
in a country that is intersected by many torrents from the neigh- 
bouring hills. Col. Harper makes the same remark on Doupad or 
Deopad: and these torrents help to form the river Gondegama (or 
Gondlacomma) which gains the sea at Medipilly, and is the no- 
minal boLuidary of the Carnatic. The Malabar map writes it G//- 
hgama, and other accounts give it Cxunta-cuinDiu : Gondegama is 
the common name. Combam is situated near its .source. Tripanty 
pagoda lay near Tavernier’s route, and is a few miles to the north 
of Doupad. Some have confounded this with Tripelty, a more ce- 
lebrated pagoda in the vicinity of Chandcgherc ; and ib’o miles to 
the southward of Tripanty. Tavernier’s next stage is Mamli; 
which may be recognized in D’Anville’s map of Coromandel, un- 
der the name of Miimeiidii. liisMachcli, is, no doubt, Mashcrkiw: 
soon after which be arrived at a large river ; which was the KLstnah. 
It is singular that his curiosity should not have led him to iiKiulrc 
the name of the most capital river, that occurred during Ins journey. 

Tavernier's route would hardly be worth remarking, did not his 
distances help to corroborate generally, the positions of Combam. 
and Timerycotta. He reckons 77 kagues from Gandicotta to 
Maslierlaw; 42 of which arc between Gandicotta and Combam. 
These leagues, I apprehend, are meant for cofses; a common error 
of Tavernier’s; and it is remarkable that Thevenot falls into air 
absurdity of the same kind, hy reckoning cofses for half leagues. 
How men of sense and reflection can apply the names of the itine- 
rary xneasurcs of their own country,, to those of another, when the 
scale differs so widely, I confefs I am at a lofs to account, Cofses 
and leagues, differ at least a third part, in their length: how then 
can Thevenot say, that a cofs is equal only to half a league? Taver- 
nier's whole numW of leagues from Gandicotta to Golconda, is 
ij.9; and the real distance, through the points of Combam, and 
l^asherkw, only 176* G. miles: it will follow then, that nothing 
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more than cofses could be meant, and those rather short than other- 
wise. Between the Kistnah and Golconda, his account give.s 
leagues or cofses, which interval is 60 G. miles, by my construc- 
tion. There must, however, be an error in the distance between 
Mashcrlaw and the Kistnah, which he reckons only three leagues; 
fi. e. cofses) ; whereas, it cannot be lefs than seven cofses. 

The fort of Condavir is the principal post in the Guntoor circar ; 
and is strongly situated on a mountain, eiglit cofses to the west of 
C.Tuntoor, according to Capt. Davis, and 10 from the south bank of 
iho Kistnah. The position of Mongelgary, I am not satisfied about, 
as there are great contradictions in the accounts of it. Colorc is 
from D’Anville: it is a diamond mine on the soullKU'n bank of 
the Kistnah, and not far from Condavir. Chintaj)iIIy and the roads 
ill Guntoor, arc from Capt. Davis’s sketcli, and the Malabar map. 

I could get no better authority for the road from Nellore to 
H5''drabad, than what appears in D’Anvillc’s Coromandel, published 
in 1753. I have altered the proportion of its parts, by changdng 
the place of Fodalah (his Poudela), as it is known to be 12 coises, 
nearly W by N from Ongole, instead of the northern position he has 
given it ; for want of such a check as I was enabled to apply, by 
being in pofsefsion of a route acrofs, from Ongole to Comhara. It 
is very extraordinary, considering the long intercourse that the 
English at Madras, have with Hydrabad, that there should be no- 
thing better of the kind, on record. 

The road from Udegherri to Ongole, is also from D’Anville. 

Sanore-Bancapour is from M. Bufsy’s march, as has already been 
observed, in the fourth Section, page 249. Sanore and Banca- 
poiir, are two forts, lying about three cofses from each other ; at 120 
G. miles, nearly east from Goa, Mr. Ewart procured (while at 
Nagpour) a route from Hydrabad to Sanore-Banegpour, and frdm 
thence to Chinnaputtun, a city, with a fort of stone; «ind situated 
37 cofsef 'beyond: Baricapour . There is hpthihg ;tp fgh'ide fhe judg- 
ment in determfeing-tll^ 'general than that 
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is’e may conclude it to be to the westward of Sanore-Bancapour, 
because the road from Hydrabacl leads through it ; and as the Sa- 
nore river (the Toora) was crofsed nine cofses beyond Bancapour, 
it may jtrobably bear to the northward of west from it, as the 
rivers in that part, rim to the southward of east (sec the map). 
Tile distance between Hydrabad and Bancapour (133 cofses) de- 
termines the scale of cofses to be at the rate of 39:^ to a degree ; so 
that Chinnaputtun is about miles from Sanore-Bancapour ; 

most probably in a W N W direction. We learn one interesting 
particular, if true, from this route; which is, that the Nizam's ter- 
ritories extend 31 cofses beyond Bancapour. 

Bisnaguf, or rather Bijinagur, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Narsinga, is situated on the side of the 'roombuddra river ; and in 
M. Btifsy's map, it stands about 30 miles S E or S S E from Banca- 
pour. It was visited by Ctmr Frederick in and was then a 

very large city. He reckons it eight day.s journey from Goa, which, 
by the calculation in page 387, should be 1 40 G. miles ; but it is only 
130 by construction. We are told by Fcrislita, that Bijinagur was 
founded by Belaldeo, King of the Carnatic, in 13^4. The Caraatic 
then included the whole pcnin.sula ; or, at least, all that lay to the 
cast of the Gauts. Our histories of the Deccan and Carnatic arc very 
imperfect ; and at this day tve can hardly distinguish between the 
kingdoms of Bisnagur and Narsinga ; and whether they were two 
succefsive, or two co-existing kingdoms. It appctirs probable, how- 
ever, that in the century, the kingdom of Bisnagur included 
the greatest part of the peninsula; and that on the* invasion of tlic 
King of Visiapour, and other northern princes of the Deccan, the 
King of Bisnagur retired, first to Penuconda, and then to Kan- 
deghcri (or Chandegheri) ; but still preserved his ancient title of 
Bisnagur. In 1599, Kandegheri was the residence of a Hindoo 
king, whose dominion extended over Tanjore and Madura ; and 
in 1640, a descendant of this prince reigned there: and permitted 
the English to settle at Madras. 

P p s 
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Ranni-Bednore, as well as the heads of the Toombudclra river, 
are from M. D’Anvillc. We know generally, that this river is 
formed originally out of two smaller ones, that ifsue from the east- 
ern side of the Gauts: and these being named Tooni and Buddy a, 
give their names to the confluent river. Farther down, it pafscs 
Bisnagur (as is said above, although CiEsar Frederick calls the river 
of Bisnagur, Nigondeii), and between that and the Kistnah, it re- 
ceives the Hindenny, or Endri river, which pafses by Adoni ; as well 
as several smaller rivers. The general course of the Toombudclra 
is represented in the map of M. Bufsy ’s northern marche.s: and that 
of the Hindenny is marked more particularly, in tlie map of his 
southern marches, by D'Anvillc. It is also described in the map 
communicated by Mr. Sulivan, as pafsing under Chitteldroog, lly- 
droog, Chitrigally, &c. 

M. Bufsy ’s route from Seringapatam to Adoni and Rachorc is not 
to be found in the map of his other marclies. Those who cast their 
eyes on that naked part of the map, will regret its being wanting. 

TIio route from Goa to Galgala is from Mr. Dalrymple’s collec- 
tion ; and appears to have been travelled by some Portuguese, who 
visited Aurungzebe's camp on the Kistnah, in the latter j)art of 
the la.st century ; or early in the present. 

The environs of Goa and the country to tlie foot of the Gauts, 
arc from a Portuguese MS. It is from Goa only, if from any quar- 
ter, that we are to expect the geograpliy of the tract between the 
Gauts, Visiapour, and Adoni; and which yet remains almost a 
perfect void, in the map. 

The general courses of the rivers in the peninsula, indicate that 
the highest part of that region is found in the line between Calas- 
tri and Mangalore. If we are to trust report, the country has not 
generally a hilly appearance between the Gauts and Bangalore; 
but rising suddenly from the west, at the Gauts on the Malabar 
side, H declines gradually eastward wntiiit Mis again towards the 
Carnatic ; so that the Gauts form a sort of a terrace on an immense 



sftik* ; and ought to be regarded rather as a region, than a chaiit 
of mountains. 

The Gants arc marked only in certain places where the different 
roads crofs them, or where they have been viewed from the coast. 
This famous Apennine, which marks, with more precision, per- 
haps, than any other boundary whatever, the line of summer and 
winter, or rather of dry and wet; extends degrees of latitude; 
that is, from Cape Comorin to Surat (witli the exception of the 
gap mentioned in page 276’), at unccjual distances from the coast: 
seldom more than 70 miles, and commonly about 4,0: and within 
one short space only, it approaches within six miles. Although 
the altitude of these mountains is unknown, yet it is sulliciently 
great (being from 3000 to 4000 feet) to prevent the great body of 
clouds from pafsing over them ; and accordingly, the alternate N E 
and S W winds (called the monsoons) occasion a rainy seasozi on 
one side of the mountains only ; that is on the windward side. It 
would appear, however, that during the finst part of the rainy 
monsoon, on tlie Malabar coa.st (May and June), a considerable 
quantity of rain falls in the upper region, or Table Land of Mysore, 
&c. : but it is supposed that this weather is rather of the nature of 
the periodical rains withhi the tropics, than of the jjroper monsoons. 
Be it as it will, there is no doubt but that great quantities of clouds* 
pafs over the western edge of the Gauts. But the cpiantity of rain 
tliat falls above, docs not bear any kind of proportion to that which 
falls below, the Gauts. 

By Lieut. Ewart’s account of the weather at Nagpour, in the very 
centre of India; the seasons differ but little from their usual course 
in Bengal, and 011 the western side of India: that is, the S W mon- 
soon occasions a rainy season: but the rains are not so violent, nor 
of such long continuance, as in those places. At the mouth of the 
Godavery river and its neighbourhood, the S W monsoon occa- 
sions a rainy season also ; and the Godavery is then swoln, and 
overflows: and this part is about as far to leeward of the Gauts, as 
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Nagpour is. It is pofsible, however, that the clouds which occa- 
sion a rainy season at the mouth of the Godavery, may come from 
the east of Cape Comorin : though I rather believe the contrary, 
as the Cape bears S S W from it, and the reigning winds are much 
more westerly. We may, I think, conclude then, that the region 
of the Gauts, shelters a particular tract only ; beyond which, the 
light and elevated clouds that pafs over it, descend in rain. Madras 
is within the limits of the sheltered tract, though at least 300 miles 
to leeward of the Gauts: Rajaraundry (near the mouth of the Go- 
davery) and Nagpour, may be about 500. It would be curious to 
know the exact limit of wet and dry. If I mistake not, until lately 
it was a general opinion, tliat the Gauts extended from the north- 
ern (or Boolan) mountains to Cape Comorin ; and occasioned a di- 
versity of seasons, at one and the same time, throughout all India. 
But the truth is, that difterent seasons exist at the same moment, 
only in a part of the peninsula: for the cause ceases in the parallel 
of Surat; where the S W wind, no longer opposed by a wall of 
mountains, carries its supplies of moisture uninterruptedly, both far 
and near, over the whole face of the country. F or some particulars 
respecting the northern extremity of the Gauts, see page 258. 

As the peninsula, or tract discufsed in this Section, contains more 
interesting matter than could well be comprized within the space 
furnished by such a scale, as could conveniently be applied to a ge- 
neral map, of so large a tract as India; it was judged necefsary to 
form another map of the peninsula, on a larger scale. Those who 
may become pofsefsed of it, will find the account of its construction 
in this Memoir : which is common to both maps, throughout this 
whole Section ; and also in the first Section, as far as the map of 
the peninsula is concerned. The scale of this map, is just doubI«i 
that of the geweral one. 
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SECTION Vi. 


Tb'i CoimlricA hcizvi’f/i Hindoostan and Chi, ha 


It has been said before (page \S), that the first ridge of niOMn- 
tains towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the limits of the survey 
to the north: to which I may now add, that the surveys extend 
no far tiler eastward, than to the frontiers of Afsamand Mcckley. 

The Jesuits’ map of Cliina, as given in Du Halde, places the 
western boundary of Yiinan (the westernmost of the provinces of 
China) between the 97th and 98th degrees of east longitude, in the 
parallel of 24," : so that the eastern frontier of Bengal (Silhet) is 
within 350 British miles of the western part of China ; or to speak 
comparatively, the same distance as Silhet is from Calcutta, Here 
one is apt to wonder, that, considering their proximity to each 
other, there should be no communication between the two coun- 
tries. The reasons probably arc, that Yunan does not produce 
such manufactures as are in request among foreigners ; and that 
the courses of the great navigable rivers in those parts, are unfa- 
vourable to a communication by water. The space between Ben- 
gal and China, is occupied by the province of Meckley, and other 
districts, subject to the King of Burmah, or Ava. 

The river Nm-Kian, little, if at all, inferior to the Ganges, 
runs to the south, through that angle of Yunan which approaches 
nearest to Bengal ; where the Jesuits, who formed the map of 
China, left it, in its course to the south-west. This river, M. D’An- 
ville conceived to be the same with that of Pegu ; in like manner 
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truth I know not, as I have never been able to gain any informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Capt. Baker informs us, that the country of Bunnah, adjaceni 
to the banks of the Irabalty, or Ava river, between Pegu and 
Monchaboo, is in some places hilly, and in others flat; but not so 
low as to suffer inundations. Its produce is, in most respects, 
nearly the same, as that of the countries contiguous to the Ganges ; 
and, it is remarkable, that the lands which produce the greatest 
quantity of saltpetre, are much about the same distance from the 
sea, as those of the same nature near the Ganges, and Indus. 

Mr. Verelst, wlio meditated an expedition into Meek ley from 
Bengal, and actually advanced as far a.s Cospour on his way to it, 
in i7h$; was informed by his Meckley guides, that after pafsing 
the first ridge of mountains beyond Cacliar, he would find a fer- 
tile and well inhabited country all the way to Ava. He, however, 
went no farther than Cospour ; but the particulars of the road be- 
tweeji that place and Ava, are described from the intclligetice fur- 
nished by the guides who attended him. 

The country of Burmah pr{)duccs soine of the best took timber 
in India. The forests which produce this mo.st useful and valuable 
article, are situated between the western bank of the Ava river, 
and the country of Aracan ; and are only 250 miles from the sea, 
by the course of the river. 

The Sanpoo, or Thibet river, was supposed by M. D'ArivilIc to 
be the same with that which is called, in the lower part of its 
course, the river of Ava: but we have not the least doubt at pre- 
.sont, of its being the same with the Burranipooter, which enters 
Bengal on the north-cast, and joins the Ganges near the sea. I 
traced it in to about 4/20 miles above the conflux; that is, 
as high as the latitude oi eh'’, longitude where the Bengal 
districts end, and those of Afsam begin: but I was not permitted 
to go any higher. However, some few Europeans, engaged in the 
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Goalparali trade, and among others, M. Chevalier, the late gover- 
nor of C hander nagore, by permifsion of the king, went as high up 
as the capital of Afsara, about the year 1762 : but was under a con- 
siderable degree of restraint, with respect to making remarks, either 
on the course of the river, or on the country. As M. Chevalier, 
however, went on a very large embarkation, wc are convinced that 
the river is navigable for large boats, through a space about e(jual 
to the distance of Buxar from the sea; that is, between 600 and 
700 miles. It may probably be navigable much higher up ; though 
its navigable course cannot be equal to that of the Ganges; this 
flowing chiefly through a level country, and the Burrampootcr 
through a mountainous one. 

I have placed the capital of Afsam, Ghergong (or Kirganti), 
160 G. miles nearly E by N from Gualparah, according to the re- 
port of the Afsamers. They also informed me, that the Burram- 
pootcr has a very long course previous to its entering Afsam ; and 
that it comes from the N W througlt the Thibet mountains. Now 
the Lamas’ map of Thibet in Du Halde, describes the course of the 
Sanpoo, to within lao G. miles of the afsumed situation of the 
capital of Afsam: and still nearer to some parts of the Burrampoo- 
tcr, that are knownj and have been described by the Afsamers. 

These facts, together with lho.se respecting the Ava river and 
Nou-Kian, establish (I think) the strongest presumptive proof po.s- 
sible, of the Sanpoo and Burrampootcr being one and the same 
river, under diherent names: and positive proof can never be ob- 
tained, but by actually tracing them ; a tircumstance unlikely ever 
to happen to any Europeans, or their dependants. The interval 
between the known part of the Sanpoo, and that of the Burram- 
pootcr, is described in the map by dotted lines. The Ayin Acba- 
ree says, that the Burrampootcr comes from Kiiatai: meaning Chi- 
na, We, must not forget that the same book says, that the source 
of the edinges had never been traced, at that time. 

Some difficulty arises in fixing the position of Lafsa, the capital 
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of Great Thibet. We have the history of the Lamas' map in Dii 
Halde, which is not altogether favourable to its character ; espc™ 
cially in the parts towards the source of the Sanpoo and Ganges. 
A close examination of its particulars, turns out still more unfa- 
vourable to it. For instance, the place where the Ganges enters 
the plains of Hindoos tan, is placed under the aSth degree of lati- 
tude; though it is known by our late observations, to be in about 
30". With respect to the longitude, we have no grounds, on which 
to form an exact comparison; but v\c may conclude generally, that 
the distance between Lafsa and Hurdwar is near two degrees of 
longitude lefs than it ought to be: I mean, provided that Lafsa 
be near its true position with respect to Pekin, in the Lamas’ map. 
The difference of longitude between them is 24° 17'; Lafsa being 
placed 91° 40' east from Greenwich. 

With respect to Hurdwar, the proof is positive of its being two 
degrees farther to the south than it ought to be ; and this furnishes 
a strong presumptive one, that all the western parts of the map, 
are faulty in the .same proportion: and that the sources of the 
Ganges and Sanpoo, instead of being between the 29th and 30lh 
degrees of latitude ; are several degrees farther to the north ; and 
probably between the 32d and 34th : of which more will be s£iid 
in the sequel. Nor am I singular in this opinion ; for M. D’An- 
ville found it necefsary to make an alteration of two degrees in lati- 
tude ; and to adopt the very longitude which I have suggested. 
And I should be wanting in candour, and in respect to bis me- 
mory, should I forbear to do justice to his nice discernment, in 
placing the entry of the Ganges into Hindoostan, by inference from 
Delhi, almost in the very spot where I have now placed it, by ac- 
tual survey. 

But M. D'Anvilie, ignorant of the respective positions of Bengal 
and Lafsa, adopted the latitude of the latter place, given in the 
Lamas’ chart: that is to say, about 29° 35'. Father Giorgi (vide 
Alphahetum Thibetanmi') Mys, the latitude of Lalsais “about 30 
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“ degrees and a half and by what follows, it am hardly be in a 
lower parallel. 

The late Mr. George Bogle, who was sent by the Governor of 
Bengal (Mr. Hastings) on an embafsy to the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, in 1774, travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Tafsasudon, and 
Paridrong, to Chanmanning, the then residence of the Lama, and 
nearly in the same parallel of latitude with Lafsa. Unfortunately, 
very little geographical information was furnished by tins journey J 
iinicfs the bare account of the number of days he was on the road 
betw’cen the tw'o last places, may be deemed such. However, this 
information, such as it is, joined w'ltli otlicr circumstances, helps to 
afsure us that Lafsa is farther to tlie nortli, tlian llie Lamas’ map 
represents it: for Tafsasudon, the capital of Bootan, is by the ac- 
coimts of the Bootanners, about /p) G. miles horizontal di.staucc 
from Jmekiduar, in a direction nearly north ; and Luckiduar being 
in 26’" r/)', Tafsasudon cannot be in lefs than 27" .43'. Paridrong 
(called iktridsongin the Lamas’ map) is a considerable way beyond 
tliat, and may be supposed to be in 28 degrees at least : but the 
Lamas’ map places it in 27" ; making an error of a wdiole degree of 
latitude. This place, and the chain of mountains near it, have been 
regarded as the common boundary between Thibet and Bengal ; 
but Mr. Bogle lias clcaix'd up this matter, by afsuring us that Pari- 
drong is the frontier town of Thibet tow'ards Bootan, and not to- 
wards Bengal. And wc liave before ascertained that Bootan occu- 
pies an interval of at least a degree of latitude between Bengal and 
Thibet. I'hibet and Bootan are often confounded together : the 
latter is a feudatory or depejtdency of the former, and borders on 
Bengal. 

Thus, I flatter myself, thi.s discufsion respecting the situation of 
Paridrong, joined to tire infonnation of P. Giorgi, will convince 
the reader, that the latitude of Lafsa, if not perfectly right in my 
map, is, at least, nearer the truth than it has usually been represented . 
Its longitude is taken from the Lamas’ map, in which it is reckoned 
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17' west from Pekin, or 4,0' east from London, ilad tlie 
bearings and latitudes of Mr. Bogie’s route been taken, we should 
not only have been able to determine the po.sitioii of Lafsa, with 
^ome degree of accuracy (as the direction of the road is so much to 
the nortli), but also most of the intermediate places. Mr. Bogle 
%\as sixteen days on the road from Paridrong to Chanmamiing. 
Idle distance alsigned between these places in the Lamas’ map, is 
about i 6'7 G. miles of horizontal distance; it is about ten more on 
the map. 

The southernmost ridge of the Bootan mountains, rises near a 
mile and half perpendicular, above the plains of Bengal, in a hori- 
zontal distance of only 15 miles; and from the summit, the asto- 
nished traveller looks back on the plains, as on an extensive ocean 
beneath him. There are not many pafscs through this ridge, and all 
are fortified. The fort of Dellamcotta, which commands the prin- 
cipal pafs, was taken by storm in 1773, by a detachment under the 
command of Capt. John Jones ; and the fame of this exploit made 
the Thibetians sue for peace ; and was the immediate occasion of 
Mr. Bogle’s embafsy. The road between Bengal and Tafsasudon, 
lies cliiefly over tlie summits of stupendous mountains, or along the 
borders of craggy precipices; so that the direct distance is not 
easily ascertained, even by the most intelligent traveller. 

Between Tafsasudon and Paridrong, is a chain of mountains still 
higher than the other. They are visible from the plains of Bengal, 
at the distance of 150 miles, and are commonly covered with snow. 
These are a continuation of the mountains Emodus and Paropami- 
sus of the ancients; and arc sometimes by the moderns erroneously 
called Caucasus. In the I.ainas’ map, they are called Himola: and 
by the people of Hindoostaii Hhnmaleh (see page mS). I take it 
for granted that Himola or Himmaleh ought to be substituted for 
Rimola, in Du Ilalde’s map. I suppose them to be in point of 
elevation equal to any of the mountains of the old hemisphere. In- 
deed, the country of Thibet is, altogether, one of the highest in 
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Asia ; it being a part of that elevated tract which gives rife not 
only to the rivers of India and China, but to those also of Siberia 
and I'artary; for if v/c examine the map of Asia, weslial) fn.l that 
most of iliosc capital rivers rise between the 31st and 4<7th degrees 
of latitude, and between the 70th and 97tli degrees of longitude; 
from whence they run in every direction to the sea, as the Rhine, 
Rlionc, Danu!>e, and Po, do from the Alpine ti'act in Europe. 

Father Giorgi, whom I have incnlioiied before, has given us, in 
his ylipbahrlum Thihelanum, an itinerary between Calcutta and Lafsa. 
The distances he estimates in miles, wliich he probably meant for 
Italian, although they agree nearly with English ones. For he 
reckons 284 between Colsimbuzar and Patna, which is the exact 
number of measured statute miie.s between the two places. And 
between Singh}^ and Mailsy, he reckoned 4,0, for 37 measured 
ones. We may therefore conclude that lie was equally fortunate in 
proportioning the rest of liis di.stanccs; although the roughnefs of 
the road w'ill not always admit of forming any just proportion be- 
tween the distance by the road, and the horizontal distance. We 
are almost entirely in the dark as to the particular direction of his 
course. 

Catmandu, the capital of Napaul, is placed according to the au- 
thority of some MS. maps made by some mifsionaries who tra- 
velled from Bcttyah to that place: and I found no material disagree- 
ment between their atxounts and Giorgi’s. I have titercforc placed 
Catmandu 105 G. miles nearly nortlt from Mailsy, that is, in lati- 
tude} 28“ &. 

From Catmandu to Lafsa, Giorgi reckons 304, miles by the road ; 
but it must be observed that he omits to mention the dislances of 
tw'o stages between Khansa and Mescinzungh : and as the preceding 
ones were of 34, and iC miles, and the two succeeding ones 36 each, 
I may venture to add 32 miles for the two omifsions; and then the 
whole distance will be 536 B. miles, or 4,6a G. ones. 
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The horizontal distance between Catmandu and Lafsa (tlic latter 
being placed as described in page 301), is 346 G. miles: so that- 
according to Giorgi’s distance, one mile in live, will be taken up 
by the windings of the road: and this is not improbable, consider- 
ing the mountainous nature of the country ; for in the flat coun- 
tries of Hindoostan, the proportion is sometimes 1 in 7. 

The territories of Napaul extend to the mountains of Rimola, as 
they are called in the Lamas’ map. Giorgi does not give the mo- 
dern name of them; but justly concludes that the ancient one was 
Emodus. These are a continuation of the chain between Tafsasii- 
doii and Paridrong. Between Catmandu and these mountains, he 
pafsed by a famous place of worship, called by him NogUocol, but 
by the Bengalese, Nagorkote ; which gives name to a paL that 
leads to it, through the Bootan mountains, on the north of Pur- 
neah. (There is also a famous place of worship of nearly the 
same name in the mountains of Lahore). He also crofsed the upper 
part of the Kojs, or Cosa river, w'hicli takes its course through 
Purneali to the Ganges. 

Tankia, or Tinkia-ling, is a fortrefs and town situated at the 
hither foot of mount Langur, a second ridge of .stupendous mouri- 
tains, situated about 50 miles beyond mount Rimola ; and said to 
abound with suffocating exhalations, which increase as you ascend ; 
but are weakest when the mountains are covered with snow. Tan- 
kia is the first place in Giorgi's itinerary, that can be recognized 
in the Lamas’ map: for Nialma on the Nitchou river (probably the 
Nobofha of Giorgi) docs not agree with any of Giorgi’s names, 
although its situation does with Catmandu ; which, however, the 
Thibetians call Jangbu. 

About 2jj miles beyond mount Langur, is the beautiful valley of 
'fingri, said to be 50 miles in lengtli, though but narrow. It is 
described by Giorgi as an earthly paradise, in every respect save 
the sharpnefs of the air. 
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The next place of note is Zuenga, or Tzueiiga, a castle or for- 
trcfn oil the river Bontsu (supposed by Giorgi to be the Bantiso of 
Fioleiny), and about po 3 . miles from Tankia. From licnce two 
roads lead to Lafsa: the northernmost by Sgigatcne (or Jiecsee, ns 
it is called in tlie Lamas' map) and Rimbu ; the other, and which 
was travelled by Giorgi, is l:y Kiangse, or Tcliiantse. He speaks 
of v.'ild horses variously spotted, in great numbers on the banks of 
the Boutsu. These, I presume, are of the kind annually brought 
for sale into Hindoostan, where they are known by the name of 
Tanyans: and are of a hardy breed. 

Kiangse is represented as a fine city and fortrcis ; with a convent 
near it, which is so very extensive and magnliiccnt, that it has the 
appearance of another city. 

About 50 miles beyond Kiungsc', and three days journey short of 
Lalsa, is the famous lake Ikxhe, called by the natives Jamdro, or 
Jangso. It is of so great extent, that according to the report of 
tlic natives, it requires eigliteen da3’.s to walk round it. In the Lu- 
mas map, however, the circumference is only i.»jO British miles. In 
the middle of it, there are, according to Chorgi, a continued range 
of hillocks and islands ; or, according to the Lamas’ map, one large 
i.sland, incirclcd by a lake from thret; to eight miles wide. On the 
western shore o!’ this island, or congeries of islands, is a monastery, 
and the scat of the LuitufscV'^ Turcepamo, or The Grcai liegeiienile: 
in whom the 'rhibetiaus think tliat a divine spirit is regenerated, as 
in the Great Lama. The road from Kiangse to Lafsa lies along 
the north side of this lake, a day and half’s journey. 

Between tlic lake and the river Sanpoo, which is about i£ miles, 
another very higli ridge of mountains croises the road. ' This 
ridge is named Kambala, and from the top of it may be seen, to- 
wards tlie north, a range of still higher mountains, covered with 
snow. 


• Lama signifies a priest, «r minister of religion ; and Lamifwi is the ftmininc of Lama. 

R r 
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The river Sanpoo,^’ or, according to Giorgi, or 

Txanga, is seven miles from the foot of mount Kainbai:', ; eaitl is 
ciofsud in the way to Lafsa, about 12 miles failhcr on, en ler over 
a bridge, or in a boat. The bridge, as well as most othe in tliis 
country, is composed of iron chains stretched from side to sl.-e, with 
planks or logs laid acrofs ihera. 

Giorgi says that the chains are composed of 500 links, each a 
foot long, “j- We may conclude that the bridge is laid f/' er the 
narrowest part they could find, which, by tliis accouul, is ibo 
English yards in breadth ; otherwise we might expect a larger 
body of water in a river tliat had ran at least seven or eic;;. hun- 
dred miles; and had received into its bed so great a nui of 
streams. I compute that at this crofsing-place, the Sanpoo (w hicfi 
is afterwards called the Burrampooter) has as far to run to meet 
the sea, as tlie Ganges has at its first entry on the plains of iiin- 
doostan ; that is, about 13,50 B. miles. 

The city of Lafsa is, by the road, about miles to the north- 
eastward of the crofsing-place of the Sanpoo ; and is situated in a 
spacious plain. It is not considered as a large city; but the houses 
are of stone, and are spacious and lofty. The mountain of Putala, 
which contains on it.s summit the palace of the Grand Lama, tiie 
high-priest and sovereign of Thibet, is about seven miles on the 
east of the city. 

Much confusion arises from the application of so many different 
names to this capital of Thibet. Giorgi tells us, that the proper 
name of it, in the language of Tiiibet, is Baronthala ; but tliat the 
Tartars cull it Lafsa, or Lahafsa. Other accounts call it Tonker ; 
and apply tlie names Lafsa and Baronthala to the district which 
contains Tonker and Putala. And again others give the name of 
Putala, instead of Lafsa, to the capital of Tliibet. But we ought to 
apply the name Lafsa, or Lahafsa, to the capital ; and to consider 

*, Sanpoo, in the language of Thibet, means The River. 

t I take it for grantetl that he means Italian feet. 
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Futala as the castle and palace of the Lama, and his ordinary place 
Oi'' residence. 

By Thibet, or more properly Great I'hibet, we are to under- 
stand all that vast country extending from the sources of the Indus 
to the borders ofCiiina: and from liindoostan, to the great desert 
ol'Cobi, northward; tliough \re Iiave but a faint idea of its extent 
towards that quarter. Its length from cast to wc.st cannot be lefs 
tiian lO'oo British miles: it.s breadth is very unequal. We are in- 
formed generally that it is divided into three parts; that is. Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Thibet. The upper divi.sion seems to re.spect 
the countries tow'ards the sources of the Ganges and Sanpoo rivers: 
the middle, that in which Lafsa is .situated, and of which it forms 
the centre: and iho Lower Thibet, thac which borders on China. 
But the subject is obscui'c, and likely to remain so. Little Thibet, 
which is siiLiatc'd between Upjjcr Thibet and Cashgur, is rather a 
dcpciKic.icy of the latter, than of Great Tiiibet. 

Considering the exceeding rough and sterile state of the country 
of Thibet, and the severity of it.s climate, from its wonderful ele- 
vation, we arc astonished to find its inhabitants in a high state of 
civilization ; their houses lofty, and built of stone ; and the useful 
manufaclurt's in some degree of improvement. All these advan- 
tages they probably owe to their vicinity to the Chinese ; to whom, 
indcctl, the Lama is tributary. For an account of I'hibet, sec 
Astley’s Collection, Vol. IV. Pliil, Trans. VoL LXVIIL Letlres 
Edijianlcs, Vol. XV. and the Alpbabelitni Tbibetanunu 

With respect to the heads of the Gangc;.s and Sanpoo rivers, al- 
though they were visited by the Lamas or prie.sts, sent by the 
Emperor Camiii, whose laudable curiosity led him to add these 
particulars to the geography of Thibet ; yet we are far from being* 
well informed, concerning the true positions of these celebrated 
fountains. A late publication by M. Bernoulli (who has done me 
too much honour in the course of it ), contains, among a variety of 
other matter, a map of the courses of the Ganges and Gogra rivers ; 
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drawn by M. Anquciil dii Perron, from tlie nsaurirJr of the 
r. I’icL-iitallcr. This map is highly iatcrcstiisg, on ilie score ef 
its contaiiiing tiie course of the Ganges, as high up as the fh/ny oiuvr, 
or cavern, styled by the Hindoos, the cow’s mouth; and wliicli is 
near qoo miles above the place where the Ganges enters Hindoo- 
Stan; as ^vell as the course of the Gegra river, to its source, in the 
western part of Thibet. Unfortunatcl}^, no observations appear to 
have been made for the purpose of determining the latitudes of 
eitlicr of these places : which, on a course approaching to merj - 
xlional, would have furnished a rule for correcting the di,st.'iac'.‘S : 
those remaining quite problematical, from tlic circumsLancc of the; 
route’s being very crooked, and palsing ihrougli a very' moun- 
tainous country; to whicli the scale of computed cofses cannot be 
applied, with any degree of certainty. What is yet more against 
the latter part of the perfonnance (the Gogra river) is, that P. 
Ticfcntaller did not visit the souree of it, himself, as he did the 
Gangoutra; but stopt short at a place not far within the Kemaoon 
mountains, and took the account of the upper part oi’ ils course, 


from a nalivL’ (of Hindoostan we may presume), llse names of 
places, and remarks, are written in the Persic cluiraclcr, and trans- 
lated (it appears) by M. Anquctil du Perron. 

But notwithstanding any imperfections tliat may be imputed to 
the materials, or want of judgment in determining the scale, this 
map conveys much intelligence respecting the lieads of the Ganges 
and Burrarapootcr rivers, as well as tliat of the Gogra ; il’ we em- 
ploy the lights furnished by Du Haldc, in his map of the heads of 
the Ganges and Sanpoo, to illustrate the subject before us. Lei 
us proceed to the c.xaminatioii of it, without any regard to nicety 
of scale. 


The Gogra or Soorjew river, tlien, Is traced into a lake named 
Lanlie-Dlnr, w'hich has immediately on the cast of it, but without 
communicating with it, a much larger lake, named Mansuroar ; 
out of which proceed two rivers, the one to the west, or N W, 
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tkc oLl-.er to the e?s.t, or S E. Both of these lakes arc said to be 
situated Thibet ; rs indeed some of the villages on the bank 

ci' the Gogra, rnuclt farth.cr to the soutlrvavd, are. By the con- 
saaictij.-t or M. Angvolil’s reap, th.c site of tliese lakes is carried as 
higii up as the la-iitudc cf 36A liuv.'ever, by an analysis of the 
scale, they can hardly ‘oe higher than 33^'’ ; as wih bo ] 3 rcsently 
rhewn. Not/, in the Lamas’ itiap of Thibet, the iicacla of the 
Gan'ojs and Sannoo livers f which last, is culled the Burranipooter, 
ill the lower part of its course) are .sc:parai-cd only by a ridge of 
mountains, named Keutaifse. The head of the Ganges Ir; composed 
of two streams, which run westward ; and the southmost of these 
branches ruirs through two lakes, of which tlic first is named Ma- 
Juii'hi, and tlic second huiilh'it. These lakes are placed in respect ol 
each Ollier, as Tiefentailer’s are ; and t!ie names of the ('orrespoad- 
ing ones, arc I/ankein one, and LanLen in tlie ollu*r account: and 
Miiiisiirojr, asid Maptiun. I’hc names of the latter have certainly 
no allinily with each others but the similitude in point of situation, 
mmins. I'hc river tliat runs from tiie Lanken hike in Du llalde, 
is named Lank-tshou : and that from the Lankc lake of Tiefen- 
tallcr, is the Gogra. 'W’itli regard to the two rivers that ifsue from 
the Mansaroar lake of Ticfcntallcr, that whicii runs to the west is 


said to be the Satloudj (Sellege), a river that has been noticed in 
page toe, as the easternmost of tlie five Panjab rivers. Tins par- 
ticular, however, the author himself discredits, and very justly: 
and the reader by turning to the map of the heads of the Indus, &c. 
at page 200, may satisfy himself as to the probalrility of it. In my 
opinion, this is the southernmost of the two heads of the Ganges, 
above noticed; and which is known to run by Dsaprong (or Cha- 
parang), a considerable city not a very great way to the westward 
of these lakes (vide Lamaks map in Du llalde, or D'Anville’s map 
of Asia). If it be objected that the Ganges is too famous a river to 
escape the notice of the people who knew the Burrampooter, at Its 
source ; I answer, that I do by no means believe tliat the people 
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in Thibet know ibc Burrampooter, hy any other name than that 
of Sanpoo ; and that the word Burrampooter is an interpolation. 
Indeed the writing in the map, imports only, “ it is said that the 
“ Burrampooter, &c.” and the translation of the Persic writing, at 
the ctRux of this eastern river, gives a very dilFerent idea ; being 
“ Grand riviere qiii va du cote de Neipal" (or Napaul). It is clear, 
however, that the people have an idea, that the western river has 
a very long course, I scruple not to believe, that the Lanke lake 
of Ticfcntalier, is the Lankcn of Du Halde; and that the Mansa- 
roar of one, is also the Mapana of the other: and that the circum- 
stances relating to the effluxes of the rivers, which appear to con- 
tradict each other, have not been carefully examined into, either by 
the one, or the other party. As the Mansaroar lake is said to be 6’o 
ntilh’s Indiens (which ought to mean cofses) in circumference, that 
is, 1 ij B. miles ; we can hardly suppose that the native who fur- 
nished the account, made the tour of it, either to measure its ex- 
tent, or to explore the heads of 1 lie rivers: and on tlie otlicr hand, 
the Lamas sent by Camhi, might take a great deal of their account 
on trust. Therefore without contending about the exact circum-' 
stances of the case, I have described the Ganges (that is, the south- 
ern branch of it) as ifsuing out of the lake Mansaroar: but have 
not regarded the eastern river as the Burrampooter, or Sanpoo ; 
because it would be doing too much violence to the account given 
by the Lamas ; which describes the Sanpoo as ifsuing from the 
eastern side of mount Kontaifse, and at least 40 miles from these 
lakes. Besides, the Larna.s give an account of a third lake, named 
Conghe, w'liicii intervenes between the Mansaroar lake, and the 
head of the Sanpoo. If I am mistaken in my conjectures, I can- 
not mislead others, while the map is accompanied with this discus- 
sion. The Lamas' map which appears in Du Haldc, places the 
head of the Ganges in latitude ; and M. D'Aiiville found it 
necefsity to remove it almost as high as 32°. In the present map, 
it sitands in sglr® ; all which toay serve to show how vague a per- 
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formancc t!i« Lamas’ map is, which errs 3-^° in latitude. It also 
placed Lafin, whicli ought to be a well known position to them, a 
full degree too far to tlie south. 

In the construction of the map of the Gogra, 32 coises arc 
rccl'or.cd to a degree, in a country, the most rugged and moun- 
tainous, imaginable ; while 42 is the standard in the level country. 
A distinction, however, must be made in the scale of tlie upper 
and lower parts of the course of the river. For, from Mirzapour, 
which occurs in my map of Oude, to the lake Douloo-Sagur, the 
country is generally level: and was also explored by i icientaller 
himself; while the upper part is taken from tltc reports of a na- 
livc. Therefore I have allowed .43 coises to a degree, betwecji 
fho.se two points; so tliat the distance will be 38 G. nules, instead 
of the 131 ii’i the map. Then for the upper part of the river, f 
have allowed 6‘o cofses to make a degree, instead of 32 : by W'hich 
the distance from the lake Douloo-Sagur, to the lake Lankc, i.s 
only 230 G. miles, instead of the 373 on the map. To those wdio 
may object to so great a diminution, as from 60 to 32; I shall 
observe, tliat 32, or even 37^- cofecs to a degree, is a proportioti 
widely diHerent from that whicli my expericiice suggests: and 
which allows 42 in ih.e level country of Ilindoostaii proper (see 
page 3): and whosoever ha.s travelled in very mountainous coun- 
tries, and lias moreover traced the cour.se of a river through it ; will 
not object to the diminishing to 1, what was 1,43 in the plains: 
for this is tlie proportion betw'ccn 6'o and 42. 

If Tiefentaller’s scale i.s right, the Lankc lake would bo in lati- 
tude 36° and upwards; which I consider as highly improbable. It 
is certain that our best maps of Asia (that is, D’Anville’s), present 
nothing but a blank space, in the part afsigned to the heads of 
these rivers, by M. Anquctil du Perron: and therefore, there is 
no po.sitive evidence against it. 

In ascending this river Gogra, we find noted in the map, not fur 
within the first ridge of mountains, and near the second ridge. 
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three subterraneous caverns, from whence proceed with violenrr^ 
fire, wind, and water. No other particulars are given. About ;]o 
miles higher up, the Gogra forces its way through that vast ridge 
which lias been often taken notice of before, under the name of 
Hiramalcii, and which is a branch of the Emodus, or Iinaus, of 
the anci<;iits. Tliis ridge, wdiich is covered with snow, and visible 
from the plains of Hindoostan, appears to be the general boundary 
of Thibet, through that whole extent from the Ganges to the 
Teesta river ; inclosing between it and Hindoostan, a tract of coun- 
try, from a loo to 180 miles in breadth ; divided into a number of 
small states, none of which are understood to be cither tributaries 
or feudatories of Thibet: such as Sirinagur, Almora, Kemaoon, 
Gorka, Napaul, and Morung. Bootan, a feudatory of Thibet, 
closes on the cast of this tract ; and is the extent of our knowledge, 
as 1 0 particulars, tlial way. 

The small number of towns and villages on the banks of this 
river, indi[ccs one to suppose that the western part of 'fhibet, h 
no better inhabited than we liavc before described the east cm part 
of it to be. Indian names prevail, even within Hiibet : and a temple 
of Mahadeo is found on the hanks of the Mansaroar lake. 

Wc have before stated the distance of the cow’s moutli, or Gan- 
goutra, to be about 280 or jjoo road’ miles, above Hurd war ; where 
the (janges enters the plains of Hindoostan. As the coinpals of 
Ticfcntaller's map of the Ganges, declines 12 degrees more to the 
westward of north, than that of the survey docs, between Allaha- 
bad and Hurdwar; this allowance is made accordingly : and Tie- 
feutallcr’s distance exceeds that of the survey, within the same 
space, which is ggi G. miles, about of the whole. Not being 
absolutely certain whether or not Ticnfentaller took the latitude of 
Gangoutra, I did not venture to alter the parallel in which ho has 
placed it, 33®: but contented myself with correcting the bearing 
12 degrees ; thereby shortening the distance, which was originally 
24,0 miles,, to 227. ■ If the latitude not taken, by celestial 
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closer vation, but the distance calculated on the scale of 37|- cofses 
to a degree, the Gangoutra will still be placed too far to the north. 

To sum up tlie whole information, collected from the different 
accounts of the upper part of the course of the Ganges, it appears 
lliat the two branches of it, which spring from the western side of 
inount Kentaifsc, take their course westward, inclining considerably 
to the north, for a course of about 300 miles, in direct distance ; 
when meeting the great chain or ridge of mount Himmaleh, which 
extends from Cabul along the north of Hindoostan, and through 
Thibet, the rivers are compelled to turn to the south; in which 
course tliey unite their waters, and form what is properly termed 
the river Ganges. This great body of water now forces a pafsage 
through the ridge of mount Himmaleh, at the distance, pofsibly, of 
soo miles below the place of its first approach to it, and sapping 
its very foundations, rushes through a cavern, and precipitates it- 
self into a vast bason which it has worn in the rock, at the hither 
foot of the mountains. The Ganges thus appears, to incurious 
spectators, to derive its original springs from this chain of moun- 
tains: and the mind of superstition has given to the mouth of 
the cavern, the form of the head of a cow; an animal held by 
the Hindoos, in a degree of veneration, almost equal to that, in 
which the Egyptians of old held their god Apis. 

From this second source (as it may be termed) of the Ganges, its 
course becomes more eastwardly than before, through the rugged 
country of Sirinagur ; until, at Hurdwar, it finally escapes from 
the mouiitainous tract, in which it has wandered for about 800 B, 
miles. At Hurdwar* it opejns itself a paf^ge through mount Se- 
walick ; which is th©' chain of mouhtai,tjS't.h4F‘^^>^‘*^f the level 
country, on the north of the province of Delhi. Even Sewalicic 
would be deemeda'ldft:^^ but for the presence of mount 

Himmaleh, or Im^aus I', it, when viewed from 
the plains of Hindoostan./ 
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It may truly be said that the knowledge of the origin of the 
Ganges was reserved for the present age ; for it was so late as the 
year 1717, that the Emperor Camhi, sent persons to explore it; 
and to bring some of its water back with them to Pekin ; a journey 
of about 3500 B. miles from the head of the Ganges. Until the 
result of this expedition was known in Europe, it was believed, on 
the faith of the Hindoos, that the springs of the Ganges, were at 
the foot of mount Himmaleh. 

A circumstance attending the courses of the Ganges and Burrara* 
pooler rivers, in respect to each other, is remarkably singular. 
Ifsuing from opposite sides of the same ridge of mountains, they 
direct their courses towards opposite quarters, till they are more 
than 1200 miles asunder ; and afterwards meet in one point near 
the sea, after each has performed a winding course of more than 
sooo miles. Our ignorance of this circumstance, till so very lately, 
is a strong presumptive proof, tliat there yet remains a vast field 
for improvement, in the geography of the eastern part of Asia. 
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SECTION VII. 


Tables o/" Distances in Hinjdoostan. 


1 HE following tables, will, it is hoped, be particularly accept- 
able, not only to those, who for useful purposes may be desirous 
of calculating the time required for a courier or mefsenger to travel 
from one place to another, but also to those, who on the score of 
curiosity, or for the illustration of history, may wish to be in- 
formed of the distances between the principal towns in Hindoo- 
Stan. This information cannot be obtained merely by the appli- 
cation of the compares to the map, because the windings and 
inflections of the roads, are not there taken into the account: but 
an approximation towards it, may be obtaiped, by the double ope- 
ration of measuring the distance on the map, and then applying 
to it, the rule given in page y of this Memoir. 

To accomplish the task above proposed, 1 first selected the 
names of such cities and other places, as appeared likely to become 
objects of inquiry, in future ; and in so extensive a country, no 
lefe than such places occurred. To have given the distance 
betvteeo' every two of ■ these, /{)kc@s r^p^tively^ottld iriot. piijy 
have ; eittended , the tables ' to .‘Sib' ' of' 
14 , 000 'distances occurring ,'Oii';,thek^veibttmber bave 

burdened tbe', purob^or’ 'inslance, 
although Ji0nj50uf,''b^S;:A'|8MM 'Witli.,,Hpcknow, and 

T^ore with' ’that the'' ■distance of 
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yet, as Jionpour and Tanjore stand in little or no relation to each 
other, it was of no use to give the distance between them. The 
same may be said of most of the other subordinate places. 

The method, therefore, that I have followed, is this: I have 
chosen such places as appear to be of the greatest political conse- 
quence (sucii as the British presidencies, and the courts of the na- 
tive princes), and of which I reckon 12; and considering them as. 
centres, have formed for each, a sej)arate table, in which the dis- 
tance from the central place to every other place of note, whose 
situation may be supposed to become a matter of inquiry, is in- 
serted ; the names following in alphabetical order. A page is al- 
lotted to each of these central places, which arc Agra, Benares, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hydrabad, Lucknow, Madras, 
Nagpour, Ougein, Poonah, and Seringapatam, and these also 
follow in the same order. 

The tables contain near 1000 distances ; and although these are 
reckoned only from 12 different points, yet by attending to the 
particulars of each table, a great many other distances may be 
found ; as the communication between places, is usually by the 
medium of the capital towns that intervene (see page 6 ). For 
instance, the distance between Arcot and Allahabad may be col- 
lected from the tables of Hydrabad and Nagpour, as these places 
lie in the line of direction between the two former. Also, the 
di.stance between Patna.and Aurungabad may be foynd by means 
of the Nagpour table: and that from Mirzapour to Surat, by sub- 
tracting tlie distance of the one from the other, in tlie Benares table. 
And by the saint methods, the distances between most other places 
of note may be found. And in order to facilitate the search, and 
bring into one view, the respective positions of the several places 
■'mentfoned- in the tables, I have 'added a small map. ; 

■ ,Totvpid: reputing the, distances between the w central 
inary; we inserted in that table, 

alpha'll, y' 'Thusthe distance 
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between Calcutta and Agra, will be found in the Agra table, 
and not in that of Calcutta. 

Vv^ith respect to the distances themselves, it must not be expected 
that they are in general critically exact ; for although the positions 
of eight out of the twelve primary places, are determined with 
some degree of precision ; and three out of the four remaining 
ones, pretty nearly ; yet the intermediate roads have, in few in- 
stances (those between Bengal and Delhi excepted) been mea- 
sured. But since the publication of the first tables, the measured 
routes of Col. Pearse from Calcutta to Madras, Mr, Ewarfs be- 
tween Calcutta and Nagpour ; and Mr. Pringle's tables of routes 
in the Carnatic ; have come to hand : and the present tables will 
accordingly be found much improved. The deficiencies could only 
be supplied by the computed distances; which, however, appear to 
come as near the trutli in India, as in any country whatever: 
or, where these have failed, by allowing such a degree of winding, 
as is found by experience to take place in a similar kind of country. 
The cofs is always reckoned at one British mile and nine-tenths, in 
road measure. For other particulars respecting the length of the 
cofs, and the windings of roads, the reader is desired to turn to the 
first pages of this Memoir. 

Tiic length of a day's journey in Hindoostan (as has been observed 
before) is from ii to is cofscs, or about 23 miles, for an ordinary 
traveller. But that of a courier, or profefsed raefsenger, may be 
reckoned at 30 or 33 ; and on occasions of emergency, they can 
travel even more ; and that for a continuance of 15 or 30 days. 

A regular post is established throughout the parts pf Hindoostait 
subject to the East^India :Cbip|>ahy;i)'apdl also/rom Calcutta tp' Ma- 
dras. The postmep', .always/trayel onTopi. Their' stages, are epm- 
monly from seven^ to eight:\'tpi^ jy^’iheiPrateoCtravelli within 
our own districts, 'about ,)^p,;;^ll^',|n'the hours , , • , 

I , '1 ‘ 

' ' ' , , r * '.If XJ WV, 





TABLE I. 

AGRA, to 


British Miles. 


Agimere 

Allahabad 

Amedabad 

Amednagur 

Arcot 

Attock 

Aurungabad 

Bareilly 

Bcder 

Benares 

Bisnagur 

Bombay by Burhanpour 
by Amedabad 
Burhanpour 
Cabul 
Calbcrga 

Calcutta by Moorshedabad 
by Birboom 


Calpy 

Cambay 

Candahar by Cabul 

Cartoge ' ' - 

Cashmere 

Cattack 

Chatterpour 

Cheitore 

Corah 

Dacca 

Delhi 

Dowlatabad 


230 

296 

634 

7»3 

1160 


755 

633 


129 


740 

379 

989 

848 


858 

508 

976 

865 


944 

839 

160 

587 

1208 


127 

724 

785 

212 

gdo 

184 


990 

^37 

6a8 


Blitish Miles\ 

Hurdwar 

217 

Ilydrabad by Elkhpour 

806 

by Nagpour 

835 

Jagarnaut 

793 

Joinagur or jaepour 

136 

Lahore 

517 

Lucknow 

202 

Madras by Eliebpour 

IJ5S 

by Nagpour 

j 187 

Masulipatam 

831 

Mecrta 

m 

Mirzapour 

346 

Moorshedabad 

826 

Moultan by Delhi 

631 

Mundu 

420 

Mysore 

1238 

Nagpour by Hufsmgabad 

548 

by Chatterpour 

6^4 

Napul 

424 

Nairwah 

’127 

Oude or Eyzabad 

287 

Qugeiniry Narwab 

874 

Patna , , , - ' 

544 

Pondicherry 

1287 

Poonah 

796 

Ramgaut 

74 

Rantampour 

120 

Ruttunpour 

5 t 3 

Sattarah 

840 

Seringapatam 



^piichppu):, , - 

''Payah, 

;'fyzaba' 4 »j „■ 

Ct5>kojh<|i ''jw ' I iy,/'.' 
IJifalip?'' 1 


487 

71 
|l02p 


Strong 
Sumbulpour 
Surat by Amedabad , ^ 
Tatta (?r i"* ‘ 


■'.■M 
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TABLE IL— BENARES to 


Bxitish Miles. 

Agimcre 

571 

Allahabad 

83 

Amedabad 

793 

Arcot 

1105 

Attock 

X134 

Aurangabad 

740 

Balasore by Cbiita Nagpour 

316 

Bareilly 

345 

Baroach 

820 

Bcdcr 

726 

Bidjigur 

56 

Bilsah 

416 

Bombay by Nagpour 

982 

by Burbanpour 

950 

Bopaltol 

449 

Burbanpour by Sagur 

609 

Buxar 

70 

Cabul 

1355 

Calberga or Kilberga 

783 

Calcutta by Moorahedabad 

565 

by Birboom 

460 

Calpy 

239 

Cambay 

806 

Candahar 

1588 

Canogc 

«59 

Cashmere 

1104 

Cattack by Cbuia Nagpour 

45 * 

Challcrpour 

237 

Cbeitore 

601 

Chiitigong 

75 * 

Chunargur 

17 

Corah 

195 

Dacca 

60 1 

Delhi 


Dowlatabad 

742 

Ellichpour' , 

' ‘Ml 

Etayah ' 

" '' 3 o 8 

Furruckabad _ , - 


Fyzabad, SebOude^ t ''' 

Ganjam , , ' 


GhodorGobud , - ■ 

:-;Sg6' 

Goa 

'iP7;Q' 

Golconda - 


Gfttrah 

270 

Gwalior' ' , “ ” ' 

355 

Hurdww ' ' - ' 

050 


British Miles. 

Hydrabad - 751 

Jargarnaut - - 512 

Jionpoiir - 42 

Indore - - 584 

Joinagur or Jaepour 5 ] 5 

Lahore - 897 

Lucknow - - 189 

Madras by Hydra had 1103 

Masulipatam by Nag pour 853 

Mecria - - 636 

MindygauL - 253 

Mirzapour _ _ 30 

Monghir - 255 

Moorshedab ad by Bh boom 417 

Monghir 477 
Moultan - - lOio 

Muiidiah - - 306 

Mysore - - 1x65 

Nagpour - 430 

Napaul - - 280 

Narwab - 356 

Oude - - 130 

Ougein - - 554 

Patna by Buxar - 155 

by Daoadmgur 165 

Pawangur - - 754 

Pondicherry - 1 203 

Poonah by "Nagpour - 916 

by Burbanpour 897 

Ratngaut ~ - 419 

Rewah - i2§ 

Rotasgur ~ 8i 

Ruttuupour S75 

Sagur - - 341 

Sattarah ^ 5(42 

'Scringapatam ' ' MSd! 

brTatpa _ ' ti%0 

Sbrong; ’ ' ^ ^ y , -gSp 

Su&bulpour - 875 

$urat by Strong and Ougein 863 

, , ' by Burbanpour 869 

Tabjore by Nagpour - 1273 

Tritcmnopoiy 1277 

Visagapatam - 758 

Visiapour - - 876 
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TABLE 

# 

f 

-BOMBAY in 

Brirish Miles, 


Agifflcre by Amedabad 

650 

Targarnaut 

Allahabad by Nagpoiir 

977 

Jan si 

Amedabad 

32t 

Jcfselmere 

Aincdnagur by Poonah 

181 

Indore by Paivangur 

Anjenga 

goo 

Joinagur or Jaepour 

Arcot 

722 

Lahore 

Aurungabad by CalUan 

260 

Lucknow 

by Poonah 

284 

Madras 

Ba roach 

22] 

Mangalore 

Basseen 

27 

Masulipatam 

Bedcr 

426 

Mccita 

Bcdnorc 

452 

Mirzapour 

Bisnagur 

39 ® 

Moorshcdaliad 

Bopallol 

6i<> 

Moultati by Jefxdmcrc 

Burhanpour by Poonah 

386 

Mundu 

by Cbandor 

340 

Mysore 

Calbcrga 

386 

Nagpour by Poonah 

Calcutta by Poonah 

J30J 

by Callian 

CalUan 

32 

Narwah 

Calpy 

823 

Onorc 

Cambay 

281 

Oude by Burhanpour and Strong 

Canoge 

88g 

Ougein by Pawangur 

Cashmere 

1277 

by Burbanpur 

Cattack 

1034 

Patna by Re-wah 

Chatterpour 

747 

Pawangur 

Cheitore 

547 

Pondicherry 

Cochin ' , , ’ - 

780 

Poonah - 

Corah' ' ~ - 


Rurtunpour - 

Damaun 

107 

Saler-Mouler 

Delhi by Amembad and Agitimre 880 

Sattarah - 

by Burhanpour 

965 

Seringapatam 

Dowktabad 

Fyzabad. See Oude. 

258 

Sindy or Taiia 

Sirong 

Goa 

292 

Sumbulponr 

Golconda 

475 

Surat 

Gwalior - ^ - 

768 

Tellichcrry 

Hhfsingabad Gant 

500 

Visiapour - - 

Hydi;ahad 

480 

Vkt&huy^ or Fkar&bk ; 


Milei. 

iO-j 2 

7^8 

() 8 o 

4 r/u 

7 i'^ 

10/0 

9^3 
75 « 
/ ;8 
68S 
6'io 

or,‘i 

J 2,!jQ 

950 

45 i 

630 

577 

55 '^ 

7 'it 

39S 

1013 

480 

500 

-ms 
'Ses 
' 9S 

77 » 

182 

t46 

6 z 2 , 

741 

BaS 

177 

6 i,jS 
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TABLE IV.— CALCUTTA lo 


Biitish Miles. 

Adoiii - 1030 

Agimere Afoorsbedabad 1136 

by Birboom 1030 

Allahabad Af. - 649 

hyB. - 544 

Amedabad hyOttgein 1234 

Amednagur - -t 1 $) 

Anjenga - ^577 

Aracan - 475 

Arcot ~ - 1070 

Afsam, Capital of 660 

Attock - 1700 

Ava - - 1150 

Aiirungabad ~ 1022 

Babar - 297 

Balasore - 141 

Baroach /])> M/gpour 1220 

Bareilly I’y M. - gto 

by B. 805 

Bafscen by Poonab 1317 

Bedcr - 980 

Bednore - 1290 

Bilsah by Mundlah 867 

Bisnagur ~ 1120 

Bopallol by Mirznpour 929 

by Mundlah - 892 

Burhanpour by Nag pour 978 

BaxzT by M. - 485 

byB. - 408 

Cabul 6yilC. - 1920 

byB, - 1815 

Calberga by the Circars i oi 8 

Calpy ^M. - , 804 

' byB. ~ ■ '/ (699 

Czmh&y by Nagpour , - 

by Mundlah and Ougdn 1253 
Candahar by Moorsbedabad 

by Birboom , ' y \ , 


British Miles. 

Canogc by M. 

824 

by B. 

719 

Cashmere, Capilal of by M. 

s668 

by B. 

1564 

e attack. “ 

25i 

Chatterpour by M. 

803 

by B. 

698 

Cheitore by M. 

1168 

by B. 

1063 

Chittigong 

317 

Chunargur by M. 

574 

byB. 

469 

Cicacole 

490 

Comorin Cape 

1470 

Condavir or Giinioor 

79 >■ 

Corah by M. 

760 

by B. 

<^S5 

Dacca 

^77 

Delhi by M. 

iOSl 

byB. 

976 

Dcllamcotta 

344 

Dowlatabad 

1020 

Ellichpour 

844 

Ellorc 

7^9 

Etayah by M. 

873 

by B. 

768 

Eurruckabad by M. 

860 

by B. 

755 

Ganjam 

3 % 

Gangpour 

893 

Ghod or Gobud by M. 

888 

byB. 

783 

Goa 

1300 

< 5 okonda 

Guntoor. See Condavir. 

907 

Gwalior by M. - ' 

910 

: : , ' byB. 

805 


Tt 



CALCUTTA h, 


Urkibh Miles. 

Briiish MliLS., 

Hurdwar hy M. 

1080 

Ongolc. 

829 

hy B. 

975 

Oude by Aloordh'dabad and Be- 


Ilufsingabad Oaut by Nagpour 

909 

Glares 

%5 

Jlydrabad hy Nag pour 


by B if boo III and Benares 

h 4^ 

hy Ibe Circars 

902 

by Moorsbedahad and 


jdgarnaiii 

31 1 

tiiiigur 

^'39 

Indore by Muiidlab 

1030 

hy Birhoam and Azimgiir 

fjO’Z 

fninaeiiv or jaepour hy M. 

1080 

Ougciii by Palna 

loGG 

hr B. 

975 

by Nagpour 

30C12 

i.ahorc hy M. 

146 i 

by Mundlab 

997 

hy LL 

»35f> 

J’yina hy M. 

400 

I,afsa 

850 

hy B.. 

3 10 

Lucknow Ay df. 

754 

Pawangur hyOtigdn 


hy B. 

'Uy 

■Pondichcny 

1 130 

M acinus 

i0:30 

Poonah by Nagpour 

J208 

Madura 

L336 

by the Circars 

1280 

JVlasulipataui 

7<'''4 

Raingaiit /y 71/. , - 

984 

Mcvmx hy AL 

!l;)7 

fy B. 

879 

by B. 

iOy2 

Riijnmunthy 

6C5 

Mindyjrimt byM. 

8 j 8 

RuUui!ju)ur hy Lillie Nagpour- 

493 

by n. 

7'd 

by Cal lack 

545 

Mirzaponr /»y iV/. 

59^ 

Sagur by Mumtliih 

806 

hy B, 

493 

Sattarah by Nagpour 

1232 

Monghir hy M. 

301- 

Scringapatam 

1170 

hy B. 

275 

Siihct 

325 

Moorslicdabad 

u8 

Sindy or Tatla 

i 502 

MoulLan hy M. 

1585 

Sirong hy Benares 

^49 

by B. 

J470 

Sumbulpour /y 

44 i 

Mundilla 

634 

by Liiilc Nagpour 

438 

Myiiorc 

1,178 

Surat by Benares and OugeM 

L309 

Nagpour, Great 

, 

by Nagpour 

1238 

by Ruikmpour 

7 m'' 

Tanjore 

1235 

by Cat lack 

7 S 3 

Tritchinopoly 

1238 

Nagpour, Lillie 

a 80 

Visagapatattt 

557 

Napaul 

59» 

Viiiiapour by tbp Circars 


N'Arvmh by M. 

022 

' by J.iirungahad • 

14^6’ 

bv B. 

817 

* ' ' 1 . ' 
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TABLE V.— DELHI to 


Brit'wh Miles. 


Agimcie 

Allahabad 

Ainctlabad 

Aiiicdnagui’ 

Aracan 
Arcol 
Afsani 
A Hock 
Auningabad 
Bahar 
Bareilly 
Bcdcr • 

Bisiiagur 

Burhanpour 

Cabal by Roi(is 

Calberga 

Caipy 

Cambay 

Candabar ly Cabid 
Canogc 

Cashmere by Lahore 

Cattack 

Chcitorc 

Comorin Cape 

Corah 

Dacca 

Dowlalabad 

Kllichpour 

Etayab 

Fyzabad, See Ottde, 
Grhi»ni byCabul 
Goir' '' v" ' , 

Qblconda i , "b ' 

Gwalior, ' '' ‘ 

Hurdwar.' ’ '' '.'i 
Hulsttn-Abdaiil ;:''a 
Hy drabad byM%icb^^r ‘ 
by Nagpur 


230 Jagarnaut 
412 Jionpour 
6to Joinagur or J'rtr/JOH/* 
Ugo Jumnioo 
1420 Lahore 
1277 Lucknow 
1318 Madras hy FAlicbpoiir 
6 x8 by Nag [your 

750 by Barbmipour 

64 2 Masulipatain 
X42 Mcerta 
857 Mindygaut 
1106 Mirzapour 
625 Moorshedabad 
839 Moultan 
982 Mysore 
277 Mundu 
663 Nagpour 
107X Napaul 
214 Narwah 
587 Oude 
go2 Ougein 
327 Paishawur 
1728 Panniput 
30 X Patna 
H07 Pondicherry 
745 Poonah 
604 Ramgaut 
i88 Ruttiinpour 
Sattarah 

Q17 Scringapatam 
1138 SindyerTa^a 
StrWbd' , , , 

ABambttIpmir a,-' ■ 

,.,',■ 023 !' yiskpour" 

' ‘Ai ,'ii' A, ’'v'* 1 '1 


British Miles. 
910 

45 ^ 

156 

428 

380 

279 

1295 

1324 

^377 

1084 

295 

220 

463 

943 

494 

^330 

48* 

631 

500 

244 

370 

440 

663 

72 

. € 6 i 

1400 

913 

77 

633 

975 

J.321 

810 

'ig® 

'I " 8'7'» 

' 75® 
9 x 6 

985 


Tt» 




TABLE VL— HYDRABAD hi 


Adoni 

Agimere 

i\!lahabad 

Amedabad 

Amednagur 

ArcoL 

Aumngahad 

Balasoi'c 

Bancapour (Sanorc) 

Bangalore 

Bavoacli or Broach 

Bcdcr 

Bednorc 

Bilsah 

Bisnagur 


British Miles. 

175 JagarnauL 
800 Jansi 
703 Indore 
66 1 Ingeram 
335 Joitiagur or Jaepour 
354 Lahore 
295 I.ucknow 
761 Madras 
267 Madura 
352 Mahur or Maor 
549 Mangalore 
78 Masulipatani 
413 Mcerta 
50fc> Mirzapour 
264 Moorshedabad 



Bopaltol 

Burhanpour by Jqffierabad 

495 

380 

by Aurungahad 

417 

(lalberga 

ii 6 

Calpy 

715 

Cambay 

620 

Canoiil 

137 

Cattack 

Gr,t 

Cliattcrpour 

623 

Cheitorc 

713 

Chittcldroog 

323 

Cicacole 

412 

Comh^d or Commum 

145 

Condanore 

*5^ 

Condavir 

131 

Condapilly 

142 

Corah 

728 

Cuddapa 

2‘30 

Dalmachcrry 

'278' 

Dowlatabad 

303 

Eilichpour 

319 

Ellore 

Fy«abad, See Oude. 

183 

Canjam , , - 

583 

Gp\ton&\ .A' ‘ 


Cooty'-' 

i,' 7 f 

Guntdor. ■ SM 0 and'mlt‘;\y:\ly 

1;, fa y 

"'ll 

Gurraracondi^ ^ ^ ''''''' 


Gurry-Mundteb 


Mundu 


498 

Mysore 


4*4 

Nagpour 


.3*4 

Narwah 

- 

679 

Nccnnul 


*44 

Onirautty 


293 

Ongole 


161 

8 i t 

Oude 


Ougein by Juffierabad 

534 

rama by Nagpour 

' and Rmah 

9*4 

452 

Pondicherry 


Poonah 

««* 

387 

Racbore 


V / 

<31 

R'ajamundry 


®37 

144 

Raokonda 


Roydroog 


4 * 

25a 

RitttunpQur 


55* 

Sagdr 


535 

Sattarah 


066 

Sferingapatam 


406 

Sindy or Taita 


,^074 

Sirong * 


553 
; 8'*'7 

Slrripy 

mu 

^‘^dtkpour 

Stirat 


,h»; 44 ' 

Taniorft. 

. '1 ■ , 

" ' ',vl' 

i' 53a 

1 ifwifiijji’iij,' hi' 

Ah' 

• A" 'H ' "'j 

1 


i *♦, li'" ’ V '' 

'll f ! '' 

,,,70^' 

; !■ 

hj!' ,, 

, ' fi »5 
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Agiincrc 

Allahabad 

Amcdabad 

Arrot 

Aurangabad 

J^ahar 

Ealiraitcli 

Bareilly 

Baroacli 

Belgram 

Bilsah 

Bidzigur 

BopaUol 

Burhanpoiir 

Buxar 

Cabul 

Callinger or Kawlingcr 
Calpy' 

Canoge 

Cashmere 

Cattack 

Cawnpour 

Chandcrce 

Chatterpour 

Clicitf)re 

Chittigong 

Chunar 

Corah 

Currah 

Dacca 

Dd^latabad ■ ^ - 

Dynapour ' - 

Etayah, 

Furruckabad. - 

Fyaabad. ' Ss6 Oudey * 

Glxod or Gpbu4r ' ^ 

Coa , ■; - ''i; 

Gdl'conda ' , - 


British Miles. British Miles. 


428 

Goorackpour 

170 

127 

Gwalior 

2 1 1 

770 

Hurdwar 

31 1 

iH 7 

Jagarnaut 

660 

696 

Jansi 

190 

388 

Jionpour 

147 

73 

Indore 

522 

156 

foinagur or jaepour 

338 

761 

Kairabad 

31 

70 

Lahore 

639 

3^7 

Mabonidy 


234 

Masulipatam by Kagpuur 

897 

39S 

Mcerta 

493 

573 

Mindygaut 

69 

332 

Mirzapour 

1 H2, 

1118 

Monghir 

416 

149 

Moorshedabad - 

597 

98 

Moukan 

742 

75 

Mundlah 

337 

866 

Nagpour 

474 

641 

Narwah 

258 

49 

Oude or Fyzabad 

85 

270 

Ougein 

495 

172 

Patna 

316 

503 

Pondicherry 

3247 

941 

Poonah 

88a 

197 

Ranagaut ~ 

201 

67 

Rewah 

i8a 

93 . 

Rotasgur 

270 

79 ° 

Rultunpour 

392 

728 

Sagur 

30b 

' B °4 

Sattarah 



.,$dt:jngapatam 

I'igbi 


'Sini^y'dr r<2#Iab ^ 

'1 Sii'biig;,' ' 

' 1089 
318 


SuKanpour 

92 


' ;_'$iipibulp0ur - ‘ 

497 


iyiM^pokr 

' 920 




TAULK \ m.— A! ADR AS 


Biitish 

Adoiii 

Agiiiierc 

Allahabad 

Aiiicdahad 

Anjciigri 

Arcot 

Aunmgabad 

BaUisorc 

Bancapour (Sanorc) 

])anclarinalanka 

Bangalore 

Baroach 

Beder 

Jkdnorc 

Bisnagur 

Burhanpour by Aurungabad 
by JivKerabad 

Cabul 

C'albcrga 

Clanibay 

Canogc 

Canoul 

Clasbmcrc 

Cat tack 

Chaitrrpour 

Clicitofc 

Chitteldroog 

Cicacolc 

Coimbetorc 

Combam or Commimi 

Comorin Cape (Arameny Gate) 

Condapiily 

Condavir' 

Conjaveram 

Corah 

Cuddapa 

Dalma cherry 

Dindigul 

Dowlatabad 

J^lUchpour 

Ello're, ' - 

Gapjam’ 

Go, a ' . ; : • , 

Gokonda ' . ' ' ^ 

Gooty or GutH ’ ' -* i''’ ■-'..'fV, 


510 Guntoor. Sec Condavir. 
1152 Gurramconda 
1055 Gwalior 
1049 Jargarnaut 
rp 6 indoic 

73 Ingcram 
647 Lahore 
fiBg Madura by Tmjore 
416' Mangalore 
358 Masulipalam 
215 Mirzapour 
94 7 Moorshedabad 
430 Mundu 
445 Nagpour 
386 Nogapalam 
769 NcHorc 
732 Oude 
2134 Ougein 
422 Palamcottali 
998 Baina by Nagpour 
ii4i Pondicherry 
279 Poonah 
1882 Rachore 
779 Rajaniundry 
975 Raoleonda 
>065 Ruttunpour 
335 Sattarah 
540 Seringapatam 

305 Siccacollam 
214 Siady orTatla 
440 Strong 

306 Sirripy 
276 Surat 

46 Tanjore 
1080 Timerycotta 
153 Trankebar 
1 15 lYavancore 
275 Tritchinopoly , 

655 Tutacorin 
Velore 

3 to Visagapatam 

061 Visiapour .! 

57s ^’W:a.rahgOls! 1 ' 

'!i ''''''' '' ' 


3078 
90 a 

399 

1675 

307 

440 
292 
107 } 
1148 
850 
C73 
183 
120 

tiCg' 

886 

40t 

1 266 
too 
660 

3G5 

382 

903 

6 i 6 

2QQ. 

zSf 

1467 

905 

281 

9°3 

205 

278 

t 6 fi 

4^4 

268 


488 

534 

Hi 

400 
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TABLE IX.— NAGPOUR lo 


Bsiti^ii Miles. 

British Milest 

Aiioni 

49S 

HuBingabad (}aut 

187 

Allaliabad 

382 

Jaganiaut 

500 

Arocdabad - 

57G 

Indore 

371 

Amcdnagur 

403 

Joinagur or jfaepour 

540 

Arcot 

b'75 

Mahur or Maor 

167 

Aiuungabad 

300 

Masnlipatam 

423 

IkdasorL- 

592 

Mcerta 

59^' 

Bareilly 

576 

Mirzapour 

40i 

Beder 

302 

Moorihedabad by Cbiila Ncig- 


Bednorc t)’ Hydrabad 

734 

pour 

%5 

iiilsah 

“49 

Mundilia 

^55 

Bisnagur 

569 

Nagpour Lillie 

433 

Boad 

347 

NanialU 

164 

Bopallol 

238 

Narwah by Hitfsingabad 

42 1 

Burhanpoui 

25C 

Ncennul 

177 

Burwa 

383 

Omrautiy 

113 

Calbciga 

358 

Oxide or Fy&ahad 

49<> 

Calpy 

394 

Ougein by Bopaltol 

340 

Catioge 

4B6 

Panniput 

703 

(lattack 

48a 

Patna by Rullunpoiir 

577 

Clbanda 

90 

by Rewah 

593 

Chandcrce 

302 

Pondicherry 

773 

Chatterpour 

302 

Poonah 

486' 

Cheitore 

510 

Rachorc 

412 

Cbctra or Cbiltrah 

463 

Ramgaut 

588 

Chiinargur 

420 

Ranigur in Bahar 

483 

Cicacolc 

400 

Raypour 

200 

(loiulapilly 

370 

Rcwali 

304 

Coiidavii' or Gitnioor 

385 

Rotasgur 

440 

Coomtah 


RuUunpour 

220 

Corah 

407 

Sagur 

215 

Cuddapa 

551 

Sattarah 

526 

Dowlatabad 

3^5 

Scringapatam 

727 

Ellichpour 

122 

Sirong by Htijsingahad 


Elldre' , ‘ 


1 ^Qn<ipo\xTOf jomp()ur / 


Gangpour 


;;i8'»il^bulpoUr. ' ^ i'l 

■■ 292 

Ganj'irh^^y Boad md 


■Vl^urat;'' ' '' A ' 

1 516 

Cavile or Gydgur •' 


' /iSbr^ojah; " ' 

318 

Goa , M 


■ 'fanjoire ' ' 

843 

Colconda ' ' ' 


fTritcliiiidpoly ’ : 

847 

Oooty orGuiti ■ ' /, ' 


Ypldfe 

670 

Gumsoar 


yisagapatam 

394 

Gurrah . . ' - - 

. i;op 

Visiapour 

448 

Clisdi'dr; % Mu/smgakad ' . ‘ 

' ' 480 

■' ■Warangole ■ ' - 

258 
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TABLE X.— OUGEIN io 



British Miles. 

Britiili 

Miles. 

Agimere 

256 

Jansi 

21)8 

Allahabad 

480 

Jcfsclmci’c 

3^5 

Amcdabad 

275 

1 ndorc 

38 

Amcdnagur 

3^5 

Joinagur or jfucpoitf 


Arcot 

905 

joudypour 

260 

Aiirungabad 

287 

Kofla 


Bavoach 

266 

Mcerta 

256 

Bareilly 

503 

Mirzapoiir 

526 

Bal’sccn 

44b 

Moorshedabad by Gutry-Mund- 


Bilsah 

340 

lab 

983 

Bisnagur 

645 

by Palna 

1007 

Bopaltol 

132 

Munda 

46 

jiurhanpour 

154 

Mundilla 

363 

Calpy 

382 

Nadcrbar or Noondabar 

203 

Cambay 

Z'JQ 

Nagorc 

3»5 

Canogc 

464 

Nagpotir LiltU 

780 

Cattack by Nagpour 

. 822 

Narwah direct 

254 

Chaiidercc 

242 

by Strong 

291 

Chatierpour 

320 

Oudipour 

135 

Cheitore 

169 

Patna 

726 

Corah 

426 

Pondiclicrry 

998 

Dowlatabad 

280 

Poonah by Burhanpour 

442 

Ellichpour 

237 

Powangui* 

200 

Etayah 

402 

Ramgaut 

488 

Furruckabad 

468 

Rantampour 

260 

Fyzabad or Oude 

583 

Ruttunpour 

508 

Ghod or Gohud 

356 

Sagur 

2 12 

Goa by Poonab 

697, 

Sattarah 

502 

Golconda 

539 

Seringapatam 

875 

Gwalior 

33 ^ 

Sirong 

165 

Hindia 

116 

Sumbulpour 

608 

Hufsingabad Gaut 

153 

Surat „ 

S09 

Jalorc 

220 

Visiapour 

474 
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TABLE XI.— BOON AH to 


Acloni 

Agimere 

Allahabad by Strong 
Arncdabad 
Amcdnagur 
Arcot 

Aurungabad 
Bala sore 

Bancapoiir (Sanorc) 

Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Baioach 

Bafscen 

Bcdcr 

Bcdnorc 

.Bilsab 

Bisnagur 

Bopaltol 

Burhanpour 

Caiberga 

(Jallian 

(lalpy 

Cambay 

Canogc 

Canoul 

Cattack by Nagponr 

Chatidercc 

Chatteriwur 

Chcitorc 

Cbitteldroog 

CobdEs.vir or Guntoar 

Corab; ' ' , “ 

DateiaCibprry ' ' 
Dowlatabad 
Ellicbppur 
Eliorc ' ' - 

Etayah ■ ^ • 

Furruckabad 
Ghod or Gobid 
Gba 

Oolepnda 

' M_GuUi . 

’ Ovwbr, : ' ' _ ' , - 


British Miles. 

360 

C70 

853 

389 

83 

624 

186 

1078 

268 

521 

QlO 

287 

114 

310 

382 

49 f> 

300 

463 

a88 

271 

768 

338 

842 

387 

968 

620 

®95 

670 

411 

528 

812 

548 

380. 

m 

, ' A '779' 

' 3§2 

• 89 ® 

710 


Hufsingabad Gaut 
Jagarnaut by Nagpour 
jansi 
Indore 

}oinagur or Jaepour 
Mangalore 
Masniipatam 
Mahtir or Maor 
Mcerta 
Mindygaut 
Mirzapour by SUong 
by Nagpour 

Moorshedabad by Nagpour 
Mundilla 
Mundu 
Naderbar 
Nagpour Lillie 
Narwah 
Om ran tty 
Oude or Fyzahad 
Panniput 
Patna by Strong 
, by Nagpour 
Pawangur 
Pondicherry 
Poorundar 
Rachore 
Ramgaut 
Ruttunpour 
Rydroog 
Sagur 
Sattarah 
Seringapatam 
r,Sirong, ' 

..^^^,'Sdthbwlpowr , . ' ' , : “ ' 

\"’T4ftjbre' 
u 'T%Vip or Sindy / 
;;'„'Fritchipopoly 
:;r;Velofc ' ' - 

' '1 ''yisagapatam 
'Visiapout 
yistrabuy 

" U u 


British Mile?. 

450 

986 

674 

450 

737 

455 

590 

355 

644 

844 
900 
887 
1181 
641 
406 
230 

9*9 
669 

373 
947 

985 

tP 90 

1063 
35® 

707 

j8 

357 
B70 
706 
386 

55$ 

" 6a 

, > ' I® 

762 
807 

730 

6j6 
,'743 

*36 
1').2 
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TABLE xn.— SERINGAPATA.M h 



Britiivh Miles. 


Adoni 

M3 

Colconda 

4oi; 

Amednagur 

541 

Gooty or Gutti 

228 

Atijenga 

3 M 

Gurrainconda 

172 

Arcot 

217 

JagarnauL 

8{io 

Aurangabad 

599 

Madura 

240 

Bancapour (Sanorc) 

231 

Mangalore 

16' 3 

Bangalore 

74 

Masulipatam 

430 

Bcdcr 

43 a 

Mysore 

8 

Bcdnorc 

187 

Negapatara 

29b 

Bisnagur 

260 

Ongolc 

33 « 

Burbanpour 

722 

Onorc 


Calicut 

129 

Palamcotta 

3^7 

Calbcrga 

390 

Palicaudchcrry 

^ 3 ! 

Canoul 

279 

Poiidiclicrry 

260 

Changamah 

178 

Rachorc 

a > 5 

Chitteidroog 

115 

Raolconda 

3 -uj 

Cochin 

at 4 

Roydroog 

ibH 

Coimbcttorc 

122 

Sana rail ' 

455 

Coinbam or Conimum 

zgt 

Sirripy 

8y 

Comorin Cape 

380 

Soliapour 

302 

Condanorc 

85® 

Tanjore 

*37 

Condapilly 

444 

TelUchcrry 

128 

Condavir or Quntoor 

414 

Tincvclly. 8 e.e TalamcoLta, 


Ouddapa 

^20 

Timerycotta 

3G3 

Balmachcrry 

202 

Trankcbar 

*95 

pindigu! 


Travancorc 

344 

Dowlatabad 

606, 

Tritchi nopoly 

205 

Ellichpour 

695 

Vclorc 

202 

Ellore 

448 

Visiapour 


Coa 

335 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The witliiii Tract has already made its appearance, in tlic Phi- 
iosophical Transactions of 1781. It was suggested to the author, 
that it would make a very proper Apjjcndix to the Mk.moih or 
THE Map of Hindoostan; and lie accordingly ofiers it U> the 
Public^ under that denomination : ha})py, should the Appendix 
meet a degree of indulgence, equa]^ to what the Work itself lias 
experienced. 


AN 


ACCOUNT 


OF THE 

GANGES 

4ND 


BURRAMPOOTER RIVERS. 


They gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mcllo’wcd treasures of the sky. 

Wind in progrefsivc majesty along ; 

And traverse realms unknown, and blooming wilds, 

And fruitful deserts Forsaking these. 

O’er peopled plains they fair-dilfusivc flow, 

And many a nation feed, and circle safe. 

Within their bosom many a happy isle. 

Thus pouring on, they proudly seek the deep. 
Whose vanquish’d tide, recoiling from the shock. 
Yields to this liquid weigh t - 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 




/VN ACJ COUNT, 


^ i-t 

1 ![!•: Gaxoi:!;’' and Bvkkami’ooteii-j- rivers, together with their 
numcrons branches and adjuncts, intersect the country of Ben- 
gal (whicl’i, independent of Baiiak and Okissa, is soinewliat 
larger than Great Britain) in such a variety of directions, as to 
form the most complete and easy inland navigation that can be 
conceived. So equally and admirably diffused are those natural 
canals, over a country that approaches nearly to a perfect plane, 
that, after excepting the lands contiguous to Burdwan, Birboom, 
&c. (which may be reckoned a sixth part of Bengal) we may safely 
pronounce, tliat every other part of the country, has, even in tJie 
dry season, some navigable stream within 2,5 miles at farthest ; and 
more commonly, within a third part of that distance. 

It is supposed, that tliis inland navigation give.s constant employ- 
ment to 50,000 boatmen. Nor will it bo wondered at, when it 
is known, that all the salt, and a large proportion of the food, 
consumed by ten millions of people, are conveyed by water, within 
the kingdom of Bengal and its dependencies. To these must be 
added, the transport of the commercial exports and imports, pro- 
bably to the amount of two millions sterling per annum ; tlie in- 
terchange of manufactures and products, throughout the whole 
country'; the fisheries.; and the article of travelling. | 

* The proper iiame of this iwr in the kngimge (or Is Pudia or 

Pmifia, It is alto named Surra or the Great Aker i and Gm^a» the Ri?er, by 

fray of eminence; and from cloubtldi, th® Buropean names of the river are derived* 

f'The orthography of this according to the common promi.nciE’- 

4 ion in Bengal; but 'it is wd to h« ivritten in the^Shauscrit langiitge, Srahma^-poaf&r; 
sigiiihes the Son ofJJmkmd* ' ' 

t The eimharkatbnfi made use oft vary in bulk from i^o tons down to th© size of a wherry# 
Those from 30 to 50 tons arc reckoned th^ most eligible for transporting merciiandi». 
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These rivers, which a late ing-ciiious gentleman aptly termed 
sisters and rivals (he might have said ttdn sisters, ironi the con- 
tiguity of their springs), exactly resemble each other, in length ol 
course; in bulk, untiLthey approach the sea ; in the sinoo* hiscls 
and colour of their waters; in the appcarajjce of their Imrdcrs and 
islands; and, finally, in the height to which their floods rise, with 
the periodical rains. Of the twt), the Burranipooler is the hu gc.'-l ; 
but the difierence is not obvious to the eye. d’hey an' now well 
iiiiown to derive their sources front the vast mountains oi I n aiK r 
from whence they proceed in opposite direclioits ; the (ranges secdc- 
ing the plains of Hindoostan (or Impost an) by tlie west; and 
tlie Burrampooter by the cast ; both pursuing the early part of their 
course througli rugged vallies and defiles, and seldom visiting the? 
habitations of men. The Gange.s, after wandering about Soo miles 
through these mountainous regions, ifsucs forth a deity to the super- 
stitious, yet gladdened, inhabitant of Hindoostan. f From Ilurd- 
war (or Hurdoar), in latitude 30«* where it guslms through an 
opening in the mountains, it flows with a smooth navignlfic stream 
through delightful plains, during the remainder of its course to the 
sea (which is about 1350 miles), difibsing plenty imincdkitcly by 
means of its living productions; and secondarily by enriching the 


• The®*' are among highest of the mountains of the old hcmlsphertf. ' I «*5»s not ahlu 
to detssrmine fheir height} but it may in some be guefseti,. by the riwumsmuce of 

their rising oonsjdera% above the horizon, wBte .view ' f»m the jikin* of Bengal, at ttw 
distance of leo miles.' ' '' 

4 The fabulous account of the origin of the Gwiges. (as communicated by my learned ami 
ingenious friend, Sir CuAStss Bovohton Rowe), is, that' k flows oiK of ilw inof ot 
BescHAM (the same with Vistnou, the PnEsanvjNO Duty), from whence, say ihe Bra- 
mias, it has its name Padda; that word sigiiilyitig toot in the Shmiscrit liiigmigc: ami that 
in its course to the plains of fitudoobtan, it pafses tiirough an immense rock shispw! like a 
cow’s head. ' . , „ 

■ The allegory is highly exprefsivc of the veneration which' the Hindoos have tor this 
'.stream'} and no Ids $0 of their, gratitude w'the Author of Nature for bystowing Jti ,;for! it 
’tiesc'ibes'theMtffs.utf ^'“tity and goodmfi. , ,, p;; 

,, ;';'fhe’»ddk ''b^oti'''h#ri«ied.h«B,'l believe, never been vkited by 

mwt 'nfdtves fo bear, ho„rcscmbiaiite to rim fVomw«rf«' t^'.wde* 
mWiMitS,; vet's ii^i'tW'‘ei5)ctr!0# ,'s»peri(;ltioa' 4b' often,' Iphg, ws' that 

'wrktet, 
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adjacent lands, and affording an easy means of transport for the 
productions of its borders. In a military view, it opens a commu- 
nication between the different posts, and serves in the capacity of a 
rdilitary way through the country ; renders unnecefsary the form- 
in.^x of maGfazines; and infinitelv surpafses the celebrated inland 
navigation of North America, where the carrying places not only 
obstruct the pregrefs of an army, but enable the adversary to de- 
lennine his place and mode of attack with certainty. 

In its course through the plains, it receives eleven rivers, some 
of which are equal to the Rhine, and none smaller than the 
Thames, besides as many others of lefser note. It is owing to this 
vast influ.K of streams, that the Ganges exceeds the Nile so greatly 
in point of magjiitudc, while the latter exceeds it in length of 
course by onc-third. Indeed, the Ganges is inferior in this last re- 
spect, to many of the northern rivers of Asia ; though I am in- 
clined to think tliat it discharges as much or more water than any 
of tlicm, because those rivers do not lie within the limits of the 
periodical rains.* 


* The proportional lengths of course of some of the most noted rivers in the world are 
shewn nearly by the tbllowing numbers ; 

European rivers. 

Tluimes - .*1 

Rhine ... ri 

Danube - « ^ 

^Wolga ^ « - 9l 

Asiatic rivers. 

Indus (probably) - « 6| 

Euphrates ^ 8| 

Ganges "“91 

Burrampooter - ’ 9f 

Nou KiaUji or Ava river - pf 

Jermisea lo 

Oby - - - io| 

Amoor - - 1 1 

Lena ii| 

Hoanho (of China) - 15# 

Kiau Kcu (of ditto) - - 15I 

African river* 

mic - . ia| 

American rivers. 

. Mifsiisipi .... 8 

Amazons ** - 1 5| 

X X 



'file bad I'f tiie Cranges is, as may be supposed, very unequal in 
point of width. From its lirst arrival in the plains at Hurdwar, 
to the confiux of the .lumnah (tlie first river of note that joins it), 
its bed is generally from a mile to a mile and a quarter wide ; and , 
compared with the latter part of its course, tolerably straight. 
From hence, downward, its course becomes more winding, un.d 
its bed consequently w’ider ,■■■'■ till, having succefsively received tin; 
waters of the Gogra, Soane, and Gunduck, besides many smaller 
streams, its bed has attained its full width; allhoug'h, during the 
remaining 6‘oo miles of its course, it receives many other priatfipal 
streams. Within this space it is, in the narrowest parts of its bod, 
half a mile wide, and in the widest, three miles; and that, in 
places where no islands intervene. The stream within tiii.s bed i.s 
always either increasing or decreasing, according to llic season. 
When at its lowest (which happens in April), the principal chan- 
nel varies from 400 yards to a mile and 4 quarter ; but is commonly 
about three quarters of a mile, in width. 

The Ganges is fordable in some places above tine confiux of the 
Junmah, but the navigation is never interrupted, Below that, the 
channel is of considerable depth, for the additional streams bring a 
greater accefsion of depth than width. At .^00 miles from the sea, 
the channel is thirty feet deep when the river is at its lowest ; and 
it continues at least this depth to the sea, where the sudden ex- 
pansion of the stream deprives it of the force necefsary to sweep 
away the bars of sand and mud thrown acroCs it by the strong 
southerly winds ; so that the principal branch of the Ganges can- 
not be entered by large vcfsels. 

About 320 miles from the sea (but 300 reckoning the windings 
of the river), commences the head of the della of the Ganges; 
which is considerably more than twice the area of that of the Nile. 

« 1 

• This will be e^eplahied when the windings of the river are treated of. 
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The two westernmost branches, named the Cofsimbuzar and Jel- 
ling’iy rivers, unite, and form what is afterwards named the 
Hoogiy river ; whic’n is thic pore of Calcutta, and the only branch 
of tiie Ganges that is commonly navigated by ships.* The Cos- 
simbuzar river is almost dry, from October to May: and the Jel- 
liiighy river (although a streain runs in it the whole year) is in 
some years unnavigable during two or three of the driest months ; 
so that the only subordinate branch of the Ganges, that is at all 
times navigable, is the Chundnafi river, which separates at Mod- 
daoour, and terminates in the Hooringotta. 

That part of the delta bordering* on the sea, is composed of a 
labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of which are salt, except those 
that immediately communicate with the principal arm of the 
Ganges. This tract, knowm by the name of the Woods, or Swi- 
(lerbiuiih, is in extent c-cp.ial to the principality of Wales; and is 
so completely enveloped in woods, and infested with tygers, that 
if any attempts have ever been made to clear it (as is reported), 
they have liitherto miscarried. Its numerous canals are so dis- 
posed, as to form a complete inland navigation, throughout and 
acrofs the lower part of the delta; without either the delay of go- 
ing round tlie head of it, or the hazard of putting to sea. Here 
salt, in quantities equal to the whole consumption of Bengal and 
its dependencies, is made and transported with equal facility : and 
here also is found an inexhaustible store of timber for boat-build- 
ing. The breadth of the lower part of this delta is upwards of 180 
miles ; to which, if we add that of the two branches of the river 


* The Hoogly river, or westernmost branch of the Ganges, has a mneh deeper outlet to 
the sea, tliaii the principal branch. Probably this may be owing to its precipitating a lefs 
c|iiantity of mud than the other ; the quantity of the Ganges water discharged here being 
iefs tban in the other, in the proportion of one to six. From the difScnltics that occur in na- 
vigating the entrance of the Hoogly river, many, are led to suppose, that the channels are 
shallow. The difficulties^ however, arise from bringing the ships acrofi some of the sand- 
banks, which project so far into the sea, that the channels between them cannot easily 'be 
traced from without* 


X X 2 
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bound It, v/e 
which the Ganges 


shall havo about 2co miles for the distance to 
expands its branches, at its junction with the 


Sea. 

It has been observed before, that the course of this river, Irom 
Hurdwar to the sea, is through an uniform plain ; or, at least, what 
appears such to the eye: for the declivity is much too small to 
be perceptible. A section of the ground, parallel to one of its 
branches, in length 6o miles, was taken by order of Mr. Hastings ; 
and it was found to have about nine inches descent in each mile, 
reckoning in a straight line, and allowance being made for the cur- 
vature of the earth. But the windings of the river were so great, 
as to reduce the declivity on which the water ran, to lefs than four 
inclies per mile : and by a comparison of the velocity of the stream 
at the place of experiment, with that in other places, I have no 
reason to suppose, that its general descent exceeds it.'* 

The mean rate of motion of the Ganges, is lefs than three miles 
an hour, in the dry months. In the wet season, and wliilst the 
waters are draining olF, from the inundated lands, the current runs 
from five to six miles an hour: and there are instances of its run- 
ning seven, and even eight miles, in particular situations, and 
under certain circumstances. I have an experiment of my own on 
record, in which a boat was carried 56 miles in eight hours ; and 
that against so strong a wind, that the boat had evidently no pro- 
grefsive motion through the "water. 

Wlien we consider that the velocity of the stream is three miles 
in one .season, and five or more in the other, on the same descent of 
four inches per mile ; and, that the motion of the inundation is 
only half a mile per hour, on a much greater descent ; no farther 


' ^M-DeConhamihe found the descent of the rit>‘cr Ama2ons, in a straight course of 
about i860 mileS;» to he about loao Engiish feet# or 6| inches in a mile# If we allow for 
the windings (which in the Ganges arc about one mile and | in three, taking its whole course 
through the plains}, it pro^jably would not exceed 4 inches in a mile# 
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proof is required, how small the proportion of velocity is, that the 
descant communicates. It is then, to the impetus originating at 
the spring head, or at the place where adventitious waters are 
poured in, and succefsively communicated to every part of the 
stream, that we arc principally to attribute the velocity; which is 
greater or lefser according to the quantity of water poured in. 

In common, tliere is found on one side of the river an almost 
perpendicular bank, more or lefs elevated above the stream, accord- 
ing to tlie season, and witli deep water near it; and on the opposite 
side, a basik, shelving away so gradually, as to occasion shallow wa- 
ter, at some distance from the margin. This is more particularly the 
case, in the most winding parts of the river, because the very opera- 
tion of winding, produces the steep and shelving banks:'-*' for the 
current is alway.s strongest on the external side of the curve, formed 
by the serpentine course of the river; and its continual action on 
the banks, cither undermines them,"j' or washes them down. In 
places where the current is remarkably rapid, or the soil uncom- 
inoiily loose, such tracts of land arc swept away in the course of 
one season, as would astonish those who have not been eyc-wit- 
iicfscs to the magnitude and force of the mighty streams, occasioned 
by the periodical rains of the tropical regions. Tills necefsarily 
produces a gradual change in the course of the river ; the quantity 
lost on tlic one side, being added to the other, by the mere opera- 
tion of the .stream : for the fallen pieces of the bank, dilsolvc quickly 
into muddy sand ; which is hurried away by the current, along the 
border of the channel, to the point, from whence the river turns oIF, 
to form the next reach ; where the stream growing weak, it finds 


* Hence it is, th.'it the section of a river, that winds through a loose sod, approaches nearly 
to an obtuse angled-triangle, one of whose sides is exceedingly short and dlsproportioned to 
the other two . B ut when a river perseveres in a straight course, the section becomes 

nearly the half of^ ellifisis divided longitud|naUy .^ 37 . , See Plate I. page 364. 

f in the dry season sotad of these tanks are more than 30 feet high, andytten tall down 
in pieces of many tons weight, and occasion, so sudden and violent an agitation of the water, 
as sometimes to sink large boats thdt happen to be 'near the shore. ' 
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a rest Lii^'”plticc ; and helps to form a shelving brink, whiesi com-? 
menr. s at tlie polul, aad extends downwards, along the side of the 
suca^eding reach. 

To account for the slackncfs of the current at tlic point, it is 
necefsarv to observe, that the strongest part of it, instead ofturjfiag 
short round the point, orcservos ujr s!)mc time, the duC'ot ion <,',i\Cii 
it by the last steep b-ink ; and is accordingly thiowii obliquely acrofs 
the bed of the river to tiie biy o.'i the o})posile side; and pursues 
its course along it, till the iaierventiou of auotiier point again 
obliges it to change sides. See F:atc I. 

In those few piuu of the river that are straiglit, the banks un- 
dergo the least ulicralion,-’ as the current runs parallel to iht'in ; but 
the'least iniledion of course, has the efl’ect of throwing the cur- 
rent against the bank; and it this happens in a part where tne 
soil is cuinposecl ot louse sand, it produces in time a set pontine 


winding. 

It is evident, that the repeated additimis made to t lie shelving' 
bank before mentioned, become in time an encroachment on the 
channel of tlie river; and tills is again counter-balanced hy the de- 
predations made on the o}ipo.site, steep bank, the tragmentsui \vhic!i 
cither bring about a repetition of the circumstances above recited, or 
form a bank or shallow in the midst of the channel. Thus a sleep 
and .'I shelving bank, arc ultertiiitely formed, in tlie crooked parts of 
the river (the sleep one being the indciili'd side, and the shtdving one 
the projt'ding) ; and thus a continual fluctuation of course is in- 
duced in all the winding parts oftiic river ; «;ach meander having 
a perpetual tendency to deviate mon* and more from the line of the 
gencrui course of the river, by eating dt?cpcr into the bays, ami at 
the same time adding to the points; till either the opposite 


’ • It bnsorethan protwWe, that tlw fwjsjy parts owe thru cxistwa' to the troaOty of the 
soil of whfch thitir batiks are composed. 'Wliatevcrptti CiUise juay !«?, the cttccl very ticatiy 
sitekdobs, » tlw projwmt tbr placing towns in. 
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meet, or the stream breaks through the narrow isthmus, and re- 
stores a temporary scraightnefs to the channel. 

Several of the windings of the Ganges, and its branches, are fast 
approaching to this state ; and in others, it actually exists at present. 
The experience of these changes, should operate against attempting 
canals of any lengtli, in the higher parts of the coiiatiy ; and I 
much doubt, if any in the lower parts would long continue navi- 
gable. During eleven years of my residence in Bengal, tire outlet 
or head of the Jcllinghy river, was gradually removed three quar- 
ters of a mile farther down : and by two surveys of a part of the 
adjacent bank of the Ganges, taken about the distance of tiine ycar.s 
from each other, it appeared that the breadt’n of an English mile 
and a half had been taken awa3n This is, however, the most rapid 
change that I have noticed ; a mile in ten or twelve years being 
the usual rate of encroachment, in places wliere the current strikes 
with the greatest force; namely, where two straight reaches, meet 
at a small angle. In such situations, it not unfrequcntly excavates 
gulfs*’ of considerable length within the bank. These gulfs are in 
the direction of the strongest parts of the stream ; and are in fact 
t]\Q young shoots (if I may so exprefs myself) which in time strike out 
and become branches of the river : for we generally -find them at 
those turnings that have the smallest angles, 'f- 

Two causes, widely dilferent from each other, occasion tiie 
meandering courses of rivers: the one, the irregularity of the ground 
through which they run, which obliges them to wander in quest 
of a declivity ; the other, the loosenefs of the soil, which yields 


• The Coxint Db BoFk'Os advises the digging of such gnlfs in' the banks of ordinary ri- 
vers, with a view to divert the ifuyrent, vhep bridges or other buildings are endangered by it. ’ 
f The cour-sesof these branches at' the effitix, generally, if not always, become retrograde 
to the course of the river; for, a sand-bank, accumulating at the upper point of separation, 
gives an oblique direction, upwards, to the stream, which would otherwise run out at right- 
anglfs. This sand-bank being alway? oij.tHe increase, occasions a corrosion of the opposite 
basik : and by this means, all, or most of the otltlets, 'have a progrefstve motion downwards ; 
« has been remarked of the JelUnghy river. 
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to the friction of the border of the slream. The meanderfi in the 
first ease, arc, of course, as digrelsivc and irregular as the riurface 
they are projected on : but, in the latter, they are so far rcclucibic 
to rule, that rivers of unequal bulk will, under similar circiun- 
stanccs, take a circuit to wind in, whose extent is in proporliosi to 
their respective breadths: for, I have observed, that when a brancli 
of a river is falleti so low, as to occuj'jy only a part of i!s i)c:cl, it no 
longer continues in the line of its old course ; but works itself a 
new' channel, w'hich w inds from side to side, acrols the fornier otie. 
I have observed too, that in two streams, of equal size, that which 
has the slow'cst current has also the smallest windings: for as these 
(in the present case) are solely owing to the depredations made oii 
the banks, by the fierce of tlie current ; so the extent of these: de- 
predations, or, in other wmrds, the dimensions of tiic windings, will 
be determined by the degree of force acting on the banks. 

I1ie w'incliiigs of the CJangcs in tlie plains, arc, dou!)llels, owing 
to the looscnels of the soil : and (I think) the proof of it is, that 
they arc perpetually changing; which tlmse, originally induced by 
an inequality of surface, can seldom, or nevcT do. 

I can easily suppose, that if the Ckuiges was turned into a straight 
canal, cut througli the ground it now traverses, in the most w'ind- 
ing parts of its course; its straight nefs would be of short duration. 
Some yielding part of the bank, or that which happenal to be tlic 
most strongly acted on, would first be corroded or difsolvcd : thus 
a bay or cavity would be formed, in the side of the bank. This 
begets an inflection of the current; which falling obliquely on the 
side of the bay, corrodes it inccfsantly. When the current has 
pafsed tlie innermost part of the bay, it receives a new direction, and 

• ft has been rcinarkcti, that the courses of rivers become more wtuding as they approach 
t!ie_ sea. This, I beiieve, will only liold good, ia such ns take ilwir course through a soil 
wjilch has-been formed from the depositions of their own waters. In the Ganges, nhd other 
rivm' suhjeet to considerable variations iti the bulk of their streams, the beSt'ma'rks ot. tlic 
vicinity of the sea, aye, the lowiicfs of the riw banks,, and the mcreaslng muddiiwfs of the 
shallo'vi's in its bed. ' ■ , ■ ' , ' • ' 
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is thrown obliqiiely towards the opposite side of the canal, deposit- 
ing in Its \va3% the matter excavated from the bay ; and which be- 
gins to form a sh..Ho\v or b?mk, contiguous to the border of the ca- 
nal. Here then is the crigin of such windings, as owe their exist- 
ence to the nature of the soil. The bay, so corroded, in time be- 
comes large enough to give a new direction to the body of the 
canal ; aiid the matter excavated from the bay, is so disposed as to 
alsist ill throwing the current against the opposite bank ; where a 
proceJs, similar to that I have been describing, will be begun. 

The action of the current on the bank, will also have the elFect of 
deepening the border of the channel near it ; and this again increases 
the velocity of the current in tliat part. Thus would the canal 
gradually take a new form, till it became wliat the river now is. 
Even when the windings have lefsened the descent one half, we still 
find the current too powerful for the banks to withstand it. 

There arc not w'anting instances of a total change of course In 
some of the Eengal rivers.* The Cosa river (equal to the Rhine) 
once ran by Punieah, and joined the Ganges opposite Rajcnial. Its 
junction is now 45 miles higher up, Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, stood on the old bank of the Ganges : although its ruins 
are 4 or 5 miles from the present bank. 

Appearances favour very strongly the opinion, that the Ganges 
had its former bed, in the tract now occupied by the lakes and mo- 
rafscs, between Nattore and Jaffiergunge ; striking out of its present 
course at Baulcah, and pafsing by Pootyah. With an equal degree 
of probability (favoured by tradition), we may trace its supposed 
course by Dacca, to a junction with the Burrampootcr or Megna 
near Fringybazar ; where the accumulation of two such mighty 
streams, probably scooped out the present amazing bed of the 
Megna. -f See plate II. 

• Tlic Maoiyjyl like is one of the windings'of a former channel of the^Cofsimhiizar rher. 

f Megna and Burrampootcr are names^ belonging to the same river in different parts of 
its .course. The Megim falls into the Bnrrampooter j and, though a much smaller rivera, 
commmiicates its name to the other during the rest of its course# 

Yy 
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In tracing the sea coast of the delta, we find no lefs than eight 
openings ; each of which, without hesitation, one pronounces to 
have been in its time, the principal mouth of the Ganges. Nor is 
the occasional deviation of the principal branch, probably, the only 
cause of fluctuation, in the dimensions of the delta. One observes 
that the deltas of most capital rivers (the tropical ones particularly) 
encroach upon the sea. Now, is not tiiis owing to the mud and 
sand brought down by the rivers, and gradually deposited, from the 
remotest ages, down to the present time? The rivers, we know', are 
loaded with mud and sand at their entrance into the sea ; and we 
also know, tiiat the sea recovers its transparency, at the distance of 
twenty leagues from the coast; which can only arise from the 
waters having precipitated their earthy particles within that space. 
The sand and mud banks at this time, extend twenty miles off some 
of the islands, in the moutlis of the Ganges and Burrampootcr ; and 
rise in many places within a few feet of the surface. Some future 
generation will probably see these banks rise above water, and suc- 
ceeding ones pofsefs and cultivate them ! Next to carthejuakes, per- 
haps the floods of the tropical rivers, produce the quickest altera- 
tions in the face of our globe. Extensive islands are formed in tlie 
channel of the Ganges, during an interval far short of that of a 
man's life ; so that the whole procefs is completed, in a period that 
falls within the compafs of his observation.*' Some of these islands, 
four or five miles in extent, are formed at the angular turnings of 
the river, and were originally large sand banks tlirown up round 
the points (in the manner before described), but afterwards insu- 
lated by breaches of the river. Others arc formed in the straight 
parts of the river, and in the middle of the stream ; and owe their 
origin to some obstruction lurking at the bottom. Whether this 
be the fragments of the river bank ; a large tree swept down from 
it ; or a sunken boat ; It is sufficient for a foundation ; and a heap 


» Acwdingly, the laws respecting aUimon 'are ascertained with great precision. 
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of sand is quickly collected below it. This accumulates amazingly 
fast : in the course of a few years, it peeps above water, and hav- 
ing now usurped a considerable portion of the channel, the river 
borrows on each side to supply the deficiency in its bed ; and in 
such parts of the river we always find steep banks on both sides.* 
Each periodical flood brings an addition of matter to this growing 
island ; increasing it in height as well as extension, until its top is 
perfectly on a level, with the banks that include it : and at that 
period of its growth, it has mould enough on it for the purposes 
of cultivation ; which is owing to the mud left on it when the 
waters subside, and is indeed a part of the economy wdiich nature 
observes, in fertilizing the lands in general. 

While the river is forming new islands in one part, it is sweep- 
ing away old ones in other parts. In the progrcls of this destruc- 
tive operation, we have opportunities of observing, by means of 
the sections of the falling bank ; the regular distribution of the 
several strata of sand and earths, lying above one another in the 
order in which they decrease in gravity. As they can only owe 
this disposition to the agency of the stream that deposited them, 
it would appear, that these substances are suspended at different 
heights in the stream, according to their respective gravities. We 
never And a stratum of earth under one of sand ; for the muddy 
particles float nearest the surface, -f I have counted seven distinct 
strata in a section of one of these islands. Indeed, not only the 
islands, but most of the river banks wear the same appearance : 
for as the river is always changing its present bed, and verging 
towards the site of some former one, now obliterated, this must 
necel'sarily be the case. 


• This evidently points out the means for preventing encroachments on a river bank in the 
straight parts of its course, via. to remove the shallows that accumulate in the muddle of its 

* 

f A glafs of water taken out of the Ganges, when at its height, yields about one part in. 
four of mncl. No wonder then that the subsiding waters should quickly fonn a stratum of 
earth ; or that the delta should encroach upon the sea ! 

Y y 2 



As a s'Lron;;^ presumptive proof of tlio wandering of the Canges, 
from the one side of the delta to the other, I must observe, that 
there is no appearance of virgin cartli, between the Tiperah hills oii 
the cast, and tlie province of Burdwau on th.e west ; nor on the 
nortii till we arrive at Dacca and Baulcah. In all the sections of the 
numerous creeks and rivers in the delta, nothing appears but sand 
and black mould in rcg'ular strata, till we arrive at the clay, tIuU 
forms the lower part of tlioir beds. 7’herc is not any substance S(» 
coarse ar, gravel, eitlicr in the delta, or nearer tiie sea tlian ;j.oo 
miles/'-' whore a rocky point, a part of th.e base of tlie neighbour- 
ing hills, projects into the river ; but in places remote from the 
great rivers, the soil is either red, yellow, or of a deep brown. 

I come now to the particulars of tlie annual swelling and over- 
flowing of the Canges, 'j* 

It appears to owe its incr(!a.se as much to the rain-water that falls 
in the mountains contiguous to its source, and to the sources of 
the great northern rivers that fall into it, as to that wdiich falls in 
tlic plains of Ilindoostaa : for it rises fifteen feet and a half out of 
ihirty-two (the sum total of its rising) by the latter end of June : 
and it is w'cll knowm, that tlie rainy season does not begin in most 
of the flat countries, till about that time. In the mountains, it 
begins early in’j' April; and by the latter end of that month, when 
the rain-water has reached Bengal, the rivers begin to rise ; though 
by very slow degrees : for the increase is only about an inch per 


* Ar Oiid:uuilli, 

j" All opinion h:is prevailt'<l^ tlnit the swcliiniy of tlie Ganges^ previous lo the coiii« 
iBeiiccnieiit of the ruhiy hciison in the ilitr countries, is in great iiieasorc owing to flic 
mdt, iiig of tlic snow in the inonntains. I will not go so tar m totally to disallow rlie flict; 
blit can by no nieans suppase, tfiat the qmmiity of snow-water beajs any proportion fo the 
inrrease of tlie rivm% 

I llie vast coJIecrioii of vapoiir^s, wafted from the sea by the southerly or south-west mofi-* 
soon# are siKlifcnly^sloppcd by the lofty ridge of mountains that aim from cast to weft through 
Thibet* ^ It m obvious, that the accmnulation ami condensation of tliese vapours, imiiit first 
happen in the nei^gliboiirhooci of the obstacle and succeSiTCly In okccs more remote# i$ 
fresh supplies arrive to fill the atmosphere. Hence the priority of commencement of lit 
rainy $mm$ in places that lie nearest the mountains- 
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I’lay, for the ‘orst to^rlniy lit. I: then gractiialiy augments to two and 
Liirc'c inciics, any cy-r.-itity of rain falls in the fet countries; 

and when the rahi becomes general, the increase, at a medium, is 
'live inches ye/' dry. Ey tlie latter end of July, all the lower parts of 
Bengal, cont'gi'ous to the Ganges and Burrampootcr, are overflow- 
ed, and form an inundation of more than a hundred miles in tvidth ; 


nothing appearing but vislages and trees, excepting very rarely, the 
too of an elevated sr-ot (die artificial mound of some deserted vil- 

1 A V. 

luge) appearing like an island. 

The inundatioi;s in Eengal, clifler from those in Egypt in this 
pr.rlirular, that the Nile owc.s its floods entirely to the rain-water 
that falls in the mountains ticar its source; but the inundations in 
Beng.il, are as much occasioned by the rain that falls there, as by 
the w liters of the Ganges ; and as a proof ol’ it, the lands in general 
are overflowed to a considerable height, long before the bed of the 
river is filled. It must be Remarked, that the ground adjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of some miles, is cousklerably higher 
than the rest of the country,* and serves to separate the waters of 
th<i inundation, from those of the river, until it overflows. This 
high ground, is in some seasons, covered a foot or more; but the 
height of the inundation within, varies, of course, according to the 
irregularities of the ground ; and is in some places twelve feet. 

Even when the inundation becomes general, the river still shews 
itself, as well by the grafs and reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and 
muddy stream; for the water of the inundation acquires a blackish 


All the rivers that are situated within the limits of the monsoons, or shifting trade-winds, 
arc subject to overflowings at annually stated periods, like the Ganges : and these periods re- 
iiirn during the season of the wind that brings vapours from the sea (which in Bengal, &c. 
is the southerly one), and this being periodical, the fells of rain must nccefsarily be so too. 

The northerly wind, which blows only over the land, as dry ; for no rain (except casual 
showers) falls during the continuance of that monsoon. 

• This property of the bank is well accounted for by Count Buffon, who imputes it to 
the precipitation of mud, made by the waters of the river, when it overflows. The inun- 
dation, says he, purifies itself as it flows over the plain : so that the precipitation must be 
greatest on the parts nearest to the margin of the river. 
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hue, by having been so long stagnant, among grafs and oilier vcgc™ 
tables ; nor does it ever lose this tinge, which is a proof of the ]jre-« 
dominancy of the rain-water over that of the river ; as the slow rale 
of motion of the inundation (which docs not exceed half a mile pa 
hour] is of the remarkable flatnefs of the country. 

I'hcrc are particular tracts of lands, which, from the nature of 
their culture, and species of productions, require lefs moisture than 
others ; and yet, by the lownefs of their situation, would remain too 
long inundated, were they not guarded by dikes or dams, from so 
copious an inundation as would otherwise happen, from the great 
elevation of the surface of the river above them. These dikes an* 
kept up at an enormous expence; and yet do not alwa3\s succeed, 
for want of tenacity in the soil of which they are composed. It is 
calculated that the length of these dikes collectively, amounts to 
more than a thousand Englisli miles. Some of them, at the base, 
arc equal to the thicknefs of an ordinary rampart. One particular 
branch of the Ganges (navigable only duriiig the rainy season, 
but then equal to the Thames at Chelsea j is conducted between 
two of these dikes, for about 70 miles: and when full, the pas- 
sengers in tlic boats, look down on the adjacent country, as from 
an emincjicc. 

During tlie swoln state of the river, the tide totally loses its cflect 
of counteracting the stream ; and in a great measure that of ebbing 
and flowing, except very near the sea. it is not uncommon for a 
strong wind, that blows up the river for any contijiuancc, to swell 
the waters two feet above the ordinary level at that season : and such 
accidents have occa.sioncd the lofs of whole crops of rice.* A very 
tragical event happened at Luckipour f in 1763, by a strong gale 

«• Th« rice I spqak of is, of a particular kind ; hr the growth of i(s stalk keeps pace witit 
the increase of the flood at ordinary times, but i.s destroyed by a too sudden rise of the 
watep The harvest is often reaped in boats. There is also a kind of grafs wlitch overtops 
the flood m the same manner, and at a small distance has the appearance of a fold of t » 
richest verdure. ' * . , 

f About fifty miks from the sea, 
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of wind conspiring with a high spring tide, at a season when the 
periodical flood was within a foot and a half of its highest pitch. 
It is said that the waters rose six feet above the ordinary level. 
Certain it i.s, that the. inhabitants of a considerable district, with 
tiieir houses and cattle, were totally swept away ; and, to aggra- 
vate tl;eir distrefs, it happened in a part of the country, which 
scarce produces a single tree, for a drowning man to escape to. 

Embarkations of every kind traverse the inundation : those bound 
■upwards, availing themselves of a direct course and still water, at 
a season when every stream rushes like a torrent. The wind, too, 
wliich lit this season blows regularly from tire south-east,'* favours 
tlicir progrefs; insomuch that a voyage, which takes up nine or ten 
days by tlie course of the river, when confined within its banks, is 
now cflcctcd in six. Husbandry and grazing are both suspended ; 
and the peasant traverses in his boat, those fields which in another 
season he was wont to plow ; happy that the elevated site of the 
river banks, places the herbage they contain, within his reach 
otherwise his cattle must perish. 

The following is a table of the gradual increase of the Ganges 
and its branches, according to observations made at Jcllinghy and 
Dacca. 


At Jcllinghy. 

Ff. In. 

At Dacca. 

Ft. In. 

In May it rose 

6‘ 0 

2 4 

June 

9 ^ 

4 ^ 

July - - « 

13 6 

5 6 

In the first half of August 

4, 0 

' 1 11 


312& 0 

H 3 


^ AlAottglt in the gtilf or hay of Bengal the monsoon Mows from the S S W and S W» 
yet ill tliii casteiii and northern parts of Bengal it blows from the S E or E S E* 
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I'herfe cibscrvations were made in a season, wlieii tbe v/atci s re?-? 
rather Irr^iver than usual ; so that we may take 31 feet for th.e ine-es 
of the increase. 

It must be observed, that the Ganj^es rises in a more eunsiderahlc 
degree than the nortlieni rivers that ccmmuiucutc wiih h, in th.c 
lower parts of its course (the Burrarnpooter e!vcep(ecl): and tl.iij 
evident by the dilicrent circumstaiices that take place on the mixing' 
of the waters of the (Janges and 'Tecsta rivers, In the dilll-rcnt sea- 
son;:. I'he I'eesta is a large river which runs almost ]>arallel to 
tiic Ganges, for near t.-p miles. During the dry season, the waters 
of the Tcesta rim into those of the Ganges b}- two distinct diauaels,, 
situated about tweitty miles Irom each other; and a third ehaniud at 
the same time disclairges itself into the Megiia. But during thi; 
season of the floods, the (langes runs into the 'I'eesta, whose oittlel 
is then confined to the chatmel that (xamnunicates with the Mcgnji. 
This alone is suflicient to shew liow trifling the descent of these 
rivers must be, whose courses are thus regulated (not by the decli- 
vity of their beds, but) by their heights hi respect to each other ; 
which, like the flux and reflux of the tide, have the efieet of giving 
contrary directions to t!ie stream, at dillercnt seasons. 

The iiumclation is nearly at a stand for some days preceding the 
middle of August, when it begins to run off; for although great 
quantities of rain fall in the flat countries, during August and Sep- 
tember, yet, by a partial cefsation of the rains in the mountains, 
there hajjpens a deficiency in the supplies necefsary to keep up the 
inundation. * The quantity of the daily decrease of the river is 
nearly in the following proportion ; during the latter half of Au- 
gust, and all September, from three to four inches ; from September 


♦ I haw stated riic middle of Augur^t for the period wiico the waters hegii'i to rtiii off? and iii 
gcncml it happens with an niycii regnlirity rhe viclfskudci of the miMws clo» Bin: there 
are oxcc‘iitioE& to it ; for In ilie year 1774 the rivers kept op for near a month after tin iisiiai 
time* 
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.liber, it gradually lefsens from three iiiclie.s 
■jid Irom November, to the latter end of Ajirll, 


■h ht'r day at a medium. 


'’hejo proioj’Lioii 


lust be LUidei'Viod lo relate to sudi parts of the river ns are rc~ 
i'oved from th/j inilremio of die tides; of which more will be said 
fi'csentbr., The deorceie of the inundation does not always keep 
r.-re v/ ir.rt cftlm river, by reason of the height of the banks; 
i J. r th.o brc'inning of October, when the rain has nearly ceased, 
iie ree-r-inder of the iniindatloii goes off quickly by evaporation ; 
-fiving the lands highly innnured, and in a state lit to recci\e the 
ted, after the simple iipcralion of plowing. 

Tiicre is ii circurastrincc attending the increase of the Oanges, 
nd winch, I liehcve, is little known or attended to; because lew 


peopie have; marie experiments on the heights, to which the perio- 
fHicnl flood rises, in dijierenl places. Hio circumstance I allude to, 
is, tilt* diillTcnce of tlic quantity oftlie increase (as exprefsed in the 
ibregoiug table) in places more or lefs remote from the sea. It is a 
fact, confirmed by repeated experiments, that from about the place 
where the tide commences, to the sea, the height of the ]Jcriodical 
increase diminisiiea gradually, until it totally disappears at the point 
of confluence. Indeed, this is perfectly conformable to the known 
laws of fluids: the ocean preserves the .same level at all seasons 
(under similar circumstances of tide), and ncccfsarily influences the 
level of ail the w'aters that comnidnicatc with it, unlt’fs precipitated 
in the form of a cataract. Could we suppose, for a moment, that 
the increased column of water, of gi feet perpendicular, was conti- 
nued all the way to the sea, by some preternatural agency: when- 
ever that agency was removed, the head of the colmpn would dif- 
fuse itself over the ocean, and the remaining part would follow, 
from as far back as the .influsawe of the ocean extended ; forming a 
slope, whose perpendicular height would be gi feet. This is the 


precise state in which we find It. At the point of junction with the 

■ ' Z z 
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sea, the height is the same in both seasons, at equal times of the ti'!',* 
At Luckipour, there is a difference of about six feet betwteu the 
heights in the different seasons; at Dacca, and places adjacent, 
and at Custce, 31 feet. Here then is a regular slope; for the dis- 
tances between the places, bear a proportion to the respective 
heights. This slope must add to tiie rapidity of the Ktitsiin ; for, 
supposing the descent to have been originally four inches ptv snile, 
this will increase it to about live and a half. Chistee is about 24,0 
miles from the sea, by the course of tlie river ; and the siirface of the 
river there, during the dry season, is about 80 feet above the knel 
of the sea at high water. 'Jims far does the ocean nianifest its 
dominion in both seasons: in the one hy the ebbing anti ilowingof 
its tides; and in the oilier by deprefsing the periodical Hood, till the 
surface of it coiiicide.s as nearly with its own, as the descent of tlic 
channel of the river will admit. ”j- 

Similar circumstances take place in tlie Jclliughy, Hoogly, and 
Burrampooter rivers ; and, I suppose, in all others that arc .subject 
cither to periodical, or occasional swellings. 

Not only docs the flood diminish near tlie sea, but the river banks 
diminish in the same proportion ; so that in the dry sea.son, the 
height of the periodical flood maybe known by tliat of the bank. 

I am aware of an objection that may be made to the above solu- 
tion ; wdiich is, that the lowiiefs of the banks in places near the 
sea, is the true reason why the floods do not attain so considerable 


• The titles in the river Amiynns are perceptible at 600 miles above it,*, moiish ; Ituf at ;m 
rk’vntitm o_i only 90 ftet, accordiiig to M.iJi Cowdamike. .it rcinams to br IdW wijat 
tlu- siatf of tl»c river w.t'i, at the fime of making the e.vperimcnt; bccaiisf tlw Jand-floyti!', Jutve 
t!ic tflVcr of short cning tiic limits of the tkic’s vray. 

f 'The Count Db IJuffon lias slightly jneiitioiied this drciimst.incc atrciidiag the svvrli- 
ing of rivcr.si but imputes it to the iiicrewscti velocity of the curreut, as the river upproiu-iu's 
the .scu: whidi, s.iys he, carries offtho inuntlation somtirk, as toabateits height. Now (with 
the iitinoitt deference to so great tin authority) J could never perceive, that tlw current, either 
<he Ganges, or any other river, was stronger near the sea than at a distance from it. 
Even if we ftthiiit an acceleration ’of the curreiit dtirmg the ebb-tide, the flujt retards it iti 
so considerable a degree, as. at least to'couiUerbalaacc the effects produced by the temnorarv 
increase of velocity^ . ’ ' ' / , 
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a height, as in places farther removed from it, and where the bafiks 
are high ; for that the river, wanting a bank to confine it, diffuses 
itself over th.e surface of the country. In answer to this, I shall ob-* 
serve, that it is proved by experiment, that at any given time, the 
qiianlity of the increase in difierent places, bears a just proportion 
to the sum total of the increase in each place re.spectively : or, in 
other woi'ds, that when the river has risen three feet at Dacca, 
wliere the wiiole rising is about j.j^fcet; it will have rose upwards 
of iUK feet and a half at Custce, W'here it rises 31 feet in all. 

The quantity of water discharged by the Ganges, in one .second 
of time, during the dry season, is 80,000 cubic feet; but the river, 
when full, havhig thrice tlu* volume of water in it, that it liad 
at the time when the experiment was made; and its motion being 
also accelerated in tlic proportion of five to three; the quantity 
dlsc.hargcd in a second at that season is 405,000 cubic feet. If we 
lake the mexiium the whole year through, it will be nearly 180,000 
cubic feet in a second. 


'riii; Ijurhampooteu, which has its source from the opposite 
side of the same mountains that give rise to the Ganges, first takes 
its course eastw'ard, or directly opposite to that of the Ganges, 
through the country of Thibet, where it is named Sanpoo or Zandu, 
which bears the saitte interpretation as the 0 onga of Hindoostan ; 
namely, The Eiveh. The course of it through Thibet, as given 
by Father Du Halde, and formed into a map by M; D’Anville, 
though sufficiently exact for the purposes of general geography , is 
not particular enough to ascertain th«? precise length of its course. 
After winding with a rapid current through Thibet, it washes the 
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border of the territory of Lafu (ia wJiicIi is tlic rt .ifh'jnx' of tin 
Graad Lama) and then dc'/iacir.p; IroiU'iin easr t o a aca: h-rasi cor-rse, 
it approaches within eao miles ofYuuan, tlic wesicr-ar.o.y pro- i!jcc 
of China. Here it ajspears, as if undeiennin-jd wlieiiicr to arn-ai;';: 
a parsap;e to the .sea, by tlic gulf of Siam, or by tbai of bc’-gai ; i,ai. 
seeaiingly deierminijig on the laUcr, it lurr.s .suddenly lo llr* v, 
ihroua'h Afsani, and ciiters Ben'>’ul on the /lorbi-east. 1 have not 
!)ecji able to learn the crtact pbtce wlnre it ehanguf! its name; bu! 
as the people of ALam call it l’nrram]).)ot, it would appear, that 
it lakes this name on its enfering Afsam. Aflej* its entry Into I 5 en- 


gal, it make.s a circuit round the wcslcni point of the Garros 
mountains; and tlien, altering its cour.se lo south, it meet.s tli*? 
Gangc.s about 40 miles from the .sea. 

Father Du Halde cxprcfsc.s his doubts coticcrning the cfuir.se 
that the Sanpoo take.s, after leaving 'rhihet ; and only .siippose.s 
generally, that it falls into the gulJ' of llengab M. D'A \v 1 i.i.f, hi.'; 
geographer, not wiiliout reason, supposed tJu: Sanpoo and A\'!» 
river to be the same ; being justified by the inrorinat ion which his 
materials alFordod him : for the BiuTainpooter wa.s repre.scnled to 
him, a.s one of the inferior .stream.s that contributed its watens to the 


Gange.s, a.nd not as its equal or .superior; tind this wa.s' suilicicnt to 
direct his researches, after titc mouth of the Sanpoo river, to some 
other quarter. Hie Ava river, as well from it.s bulk, as the bent of 
its course for some hundred miles above its mouth, appeared to him 
lo be a continuation of the river in quc.stion : and it was accordingly 
described as sucli in his maps, the authority of which wa.s ju.stly 
e.stecmed as decisive and, till the ycaV 17b’,/;, the Burrampooter, 
as a capital river, wa.s unknown in Bkiropc. 

On tracing tliis river in 1 7%, I wa.s tio lefs surprised, at finding 
it rather larger than the (Janges, thati at its course previous to its 
entering Bengal. This I found to be from the east; althoughall 
the former accounts represented it as from the north :. and this un- 
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c-xpccfcu discovery scon led to inquiries, which furnished me with 
an account of Its genend course, to wich'u loo miles of the place 
where Do Haii)£ ici\ th.c Sanpoo. I could no longer doubt, that 
the Burns nr j>ootcT and Sanpoo were one and the same river : and 
to this was udded the positive afsurances cf the Afsamers, “ That 
“ Ibi'ir ris,'cr raine fnan the nordi-wcst, through the Bootan momi- 

tains.” And to place it bcyojid a doubt, that the Sanpoo river 
i.H not ilie .same with die. river of Ava, but that this last is the great 
Nvu Kiii/i of Yunaii ; I liave in my poCsefsion a manuscript draught 
of thic As a river, to within 150 miles of the place svhere Du Halde 
leaves the Nou Kian, in iis couiwe towards Ava ; together with 
very authentic information thm tliis river (named Trahally by the 
people ol' Ava) ir> navigable from the city of Ava into the province 
of Yunan in China. 

I'he Burrainpootcr, duriiig a course of 400 miles through Ben- 
gal, beur.s so hitiinale a re.semblanco to the Ganges, except in one 
paiaicLilar, that one' description may .serve for both. The ex- 
ception I mean, is, that during the last 60 miles, before its junc- 
tion with the Ganges, it forms a stream which is regularly from 
four to live iniles wide; and but for its freshnefs might pafs for an 
arm of the sea. Common description fails in an attempt to cotivey 
an a(le(|uatc idea of the grandeur of this magnificent object ; for, 


Scarce the muse 

l)arc.s .stretch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of ru.siutiig water ; to who.se dread cxpan.se, 
Condmjons deptij, and wond’rou.s length of course. 
Our floods are rills — 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, 


» My information comes from a person who had resided at Ava. Sec the Memoir, page 
296, and also the Modern Universal History., Vol. VI. page 205. 
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I lijivc already eiidea\'ourcd lo accoiiiit for tlie singular bread! !i 
of the Megna, by supposing that iheCianges once joined ii where 
the Ilsamuily now docs; and that their joint waters scooped out its 
present bed. The present junction of these two mighty rivers i)c- 
low Luckipour, produces a body of running fresh water, liardl}' 
to be ccpuilicd in the old hcniisphcrc; and, perhaps, not exceeded 
in tiic new. It now forms a gulf interspersed with islands, some 
of which rival, in si/c and fertility, our Isle of Wight. 'Fhe 
at ordinary times is hardly brackish at the extremities of iIh.s.' 
islands; and, in the rainy season, the sea (oral least the sr.rfat'c </!' 
it) is perfectly fresh to liie distance of many kxigucs out. 

The hart' (which is known to be a suddcji and abrupt iadux of 
tiie tide, into a river or narrow strait) prevails in the principal 
branches of the Ganges, and in the Mcp;!!a ; but the Hw •;;!)' rivc-r, 
and the palsuges betw'cen the islands and .sands situate<l in the gulf, 
formed by the cojdlucnce of the Ganges and Megna, are more sub- 
ject to it than the ol her rivers. This may be owing, partly, 'o l!:eir 
Isaving greater embovchi.ri’s in prtiporlion lo tia ir c.humtcls, than 
tlic others have; by wl'icii means, a larger proportio!! of tide, is 
forced through a palsagc comparatively smaller; and partly, lo 
there being no capital openings near them, to draw oil’ any consi- 
derable portion of the accumulating tide. In the Hoogly or Cul- 
ciitta river, the bore commences at Hoogly Foiitt (the place where 
the river first contracts itself), and is perceptible above Hoogly 
town ; and so tpiick is its motion, that it hardly employ.s four 
hours In travelling from one to the other, although the distance is 
near 70 miles. At Calcutta it sometimes occasions an instantancou.s 
rise of live feet : and iwth here, and in every other part of its track, 
the boats, on its approach, immediately quit the shore, and make 
Ipr safety to tlie raidcllc of the river. 

In the channels, between thy islands in the moutli of the Megna, 
he, the height of the bore said to exceed twelve feet ; 'and is so 
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terrific in its appearance, and dangerous in its consequences, that 
no boat will venture to pafs at spring tide. After the tide is fairly 
past ll.e islands, no vestige of a bore is seen, which may be owing 
to the gTcat width of the Mcgna, in comparison with tlie pafsages 
between the is’ai'.cls ; but the effects of it are visible enough, by the 
sudden rising of the tides. 


I’liE rivers are in a tranquil state, from the time of the change 
of the monsoon in October, to the mid<lle of March ; when tiic 
mrthweslers begin in the ca.stcrn parts of Bkngal (though later as 
wc advance we.sUvards) ajid may be expected once iii three or four 
days, until the commencement of the rainy season. Tiiese norib- 
iveslers, whicii have tlicir denomination from the quarter they 
usually originate in, are the mo.st formidable enemies that are met 
with, in this inland navigation ; they being sudden and violent 
squalls of wind and rain ; and though of no long duration, are often 
attended with fatal effects, if not carefully guarded against ; whole 
fleets of trading boats having been sunk by them almost instanta- 
neously . They are more frequent in the eastern, than in the western 
part of Bengal ; and happen oftener towards the close of the day, 
than at any other time. As they arc indicated some hours before 
they arrive, by the rising and very singular appearance of the 
clouds, the traveller has commonly time enough to seek a place of 
shelter. It is in the groat rivers alone, that they are so truly for- 
midable ; and that about the latter end of May, and beginning of 
June, when the rivers are much increased in width. 

After the commencement of the rainy season (which period varies 
in different parts, from the middle, to the end of June) tempestuous 
wither must be occasionally expected. Places of shelter arc more 



at ths;! s'' ;< ii !>.,• the hllSui; t)i' t-H; 

i;i4;uks uhd iulas, !f,i r!'0 ii.i-.'; .'n'M'S ; and, or. ilu" oihoi luuir, 

tile bad wcallier, wiseii ii htipji-.ri.-', if oi’ roni'inuaiia- iluu! 
during 'ihcscit'^na ol'lla, iHfribi'O'.'a Ou 'Tl'ie r’ners iieih''; now .spi'er j 
ioliie brf'adthtd seyerul Miik'v n '.’.<%vi!g v/in.! I.r.s bu puwi*r oJ 
raising large waves on llienn a;!-! f ‘•e!'b''ulurt3 wlien blr.’A iu;,’; in a 
enntrar}' diivetion to the rajad oa. ol' rlie stivina ; \v hieh ai siwh 
times should Ik; avuldai, as mu*, h IVom niolhos of convenieney, as 
of safety . 

During the long interval bet'v.eeu tie* end oi‘ die rainy seiison, 
and the beginning t>fllK! iiortluves'aTs, on? jiroriieds in security 
v\ith respect; to tvcalher, ami has fa-dy' io obserw- a eonunon (ley;rei,* 
of attention to the piloting the buai dear of Mhallov, s, and .siuinuh 
of trees. These will generally be avuidctl by keeping neare;.! to the 
side that ha.s tlic steep bank ; but not so near, as to be within the 
verge of its inferior shjpc. '.rhis steep Iraiik (.see page 3 j.i) has the 
deepest water, and the strongest airreid near it ; and is dwreroro, 
oil both accounts, tiic proper side to keep on, ulien going; doi\n 
with the stream ; as it.s rale of motion niu.st principallv determine 
that of the boat; for the motion acquired by the oars of a large 
Imdgeroxv* hardly exceeds H miles a day, .at ordinary times. 

From the beginning of November to tlie middle or latter end of 



of IS bonrs ; and during the rest of the year, from ,50 to 70 miles. 
The current is strongest while the waters of the inundation are 
draining off"; which happens iirpart of August and September. 


fn many of the shallow rivers, tlu* current Is exceedingly slow 
during the dry months ; insomuch, that the track-rope is fre(|uentiy 
used, in going downw'ards. 

•• A travelling, boat, ';ConstnKted somewhat like a pkasiiW'bargc. Soffiie haw caMw H 
fe triik, and proportiortsiWy long {’ and draw from 4_ to 5 feet water. ' , * 
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In towing against the stream, the steep side is also generally pre- 
lerred, on account of the depth of ^rater ; although the current runs 
so much stronger there, than on the opposite side. On these oc- 
casions, one ought to be provided witli a very long track-rope, as 
well to avoid the falling pieces of the steep bank on the one side, 
fis the Siiallow water on the other ; when it becomes iiecefsary to 
change sides, through the badnefs of the tracking-ground. The 
anclu)r should always be kept ready for dropping, in case the track- 
rope breaks. 

Seventeen, to twenty miles a day, according to the ground, and 
the number of impediments, is tlic greatest distance tliat a large 
budgerow can be towed against the stream, during the fair season ; 
and to accomplisii this, the boat must be drawn at the rate of four 
miles and a luiir//rr hour, through the water, for 12 hours. When 
tiu! waters arc high, a greater progrefs will be made, notwithstand- 
ing the increased velocity of the current ; because the filling of 
the river-bed gives many opportunities of cutting off angles and 
turnings ; and sometimes even large windings, by going through 
creeks. And as the wind at this season, blows upwards in most 
of the rivers, opportunities of using tlic sail, frequently occur. 

In tlie very singula!' navigation acrols the Jeels, or inundation, 
betwccii Dacca and Nattorc, &c. in which too miles or more, arc 
sailed 0J1 nearly a straight course, leaving the villages and groves 
to the right and loft; little difficulty occurs, unlols the wind should 
fail : for while it t:onti!iues to blow, it is always fair, during the 
season of the inundation. The current presents only a trifling ob- 
stacle ; since itS;^otion (.which, is nearly, I, to the ,oowrse of 
the Ganges) ,is seldom jtalf- a; iwBei'pW 'M- '.'i ,> ' 

The season of th^ fip^thweste'f^ ;isk'Sb'p^e;alivothcrs, .that whicit 
reijuircs the; ifipst' ton ,of those squalls 

approach, whon iirthe wide 

, rivers ; tite'steep bank; should always bo 

, * Sw pagiet 34 .p'.aBti tli« sfccoiui nok'.k the stoe'P%e., ' 



preferred to the flat one, whether it He to windward or iceward, if 
the bank be in a crurabling stale, a retreat to a ilnr. part cf il 
(which is most likely to be found in the straightest p'arts of the 
river) .siiould be attempted. But if this cannot be done, tiic Hat 
side must be taken up witii ; and if it be a h'e-share, tlic anchor 
should be thrown out to prevent driving on it. In these cases the 
mast is ahvays supposed to be struck ; and provided this be? done, 
and the cargo judiciously disposed, it is probable that a well-con- 
structed budgerow will be in no danger of oversetting by the mere 
force of the wind alone: although by an unfortunate, or an ill- 
choseii situation, it maybe so much exjjosed to tlic waves, as lo be 
filled and sunk by them. At this season, every traveller sliould be 
particularly attentive to the nature of the river-bank, as widl as to 
tlic appearance of the horizon, during the last hours of the after- 
noon ; and ifhe fiadsa place of shelter, he should stop for the niglit; 
and not licsitate about losing time, which may be r<^tricvcd the next 
morning, by setting out so much earlier. The boat men wt)rk with 
much more alacrity on this jjlan; because they iiavc day-light be- 
fore them to secure their boat, provide fuel, and dreis and eat tljcir 
provisions. 

As the water is always either rising or falling within the beds 
of the rivers, it is impofsible for a map to afsign precisely where a 
place of shelter shall be found, at any given time. Thus much, 
however, may be concluded, that in a place where the junction of 
two considerable channelsps effected when the rivers are up, there 
will bo an inlet, or deep bay, throughout the dry season, although 
one of the channels sliould be dried up. The waters (as w'c have said 
before) arc rising from the latter end of April, to the middle of 
August: and falling during the rest of the year. 

The navigation through the, Woons, ,or,SuND£EBiJifDs,,ps,ef-' 
feoted chiefly, by ,mc?a»s of the, lid^i ^ ,In the, large r|ws,, 'brth;^ 
which oommHHlcdtehmmediat6ly,,witb;. the sea,,' th©,circu«|taheea of 
the tide are ,in the 
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small lateral channels which serve to connect the great rivers to- 
gether. Thus, in two rivers of equal bed, and parallel course, the 
tide will at any time, flow in the came direction, in both : but if they 
happen to be united by a lateral or crofs canal, the flood tide will 
enter tliat opening of the canal which lies nearest to the sea, and 
run through It into the other river ; and tlie ebb tide vice versa. 
But as tlie arrival of the tide depends on the capacitt^ arrl forma- 
tion of llic rivers, as \vell as on the absolute disUiiice It has to run; 
if will not be aii easy matter to determine its direction at any given 
time, even with the help of a map. 

There arc two dis’-inct pafeages through the Sunderbunds, tlie 
one mamed the soutlicrn, or SuNDKiir.uKD Passage, the other the 
Baliagot Passage. The first h the fariliest about, and leads 
through the deepest and widest rivers ; and is of course, the most 
exposed during tempestuous weather. It opens into the Calcutta 
river, llirough Channcl-crcok‘*, about 65 miles below the town. 
The Baliagot Pafsage opens into a lake on the east side of Calcutta ; 
from whence, within a very few years, a small canal has been cut, 
to join tlie lake with the river. 

These pafsages present to the imagination, both a grand and a 
curious spectacle: a navigation of more than soo miles through a 
forest, divided into numberlefs islands by a continued labyrinth of 
diannels, so various in point of width, that a vefsel has at one time 
her masts almost entangled in the trees: and at another, sails unin- 
terruptedly on a capacious river, beautifully skirted with woods, and 
affording a Vista of many miles each way. Tlie water is every 
where Mlt ; and thd whole extent of the forest abandoned to wild 
beasts : 90 that the shore is seldom visited but in cases of necefsity ; 
except by the wood-cutters arid salt-tnakers ; whose dreadful 
« trade" is exetcised at the constant peril of their lives ; for the tygers 
not only appear on the margin in quest of prey, but often, in the 

' * A, part of tliis'cwek forms the place known of late by the name of New HASBotia. 
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niglit iii’ie, svv'lm to the boats liiut lie at anchor in t!:c inkldlc; cT 
llic river. 

These pa&at-^’cs arc used during tlie whole }car, by thus-;> v.h.; 
go to aiid jVt>ui, the lower parts of the Gaiiges, and (hlcutia, tke, 
and during the season when the western brandi of tlio Ganges is 
almost dried up, the wliole trade of Bengal (the western provinces 
excepted) pafscs either by Chatinel-ercek, or BaHagot, Ir.ii chieny 
by the former; some artieles of the Comijany’s cargoes being 
brouglit more than yoo miles by water, at this .seusuii. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE, N^ L 


A. A. A. Steep banks, corroded by the current ; the fragments of 
which arc deposited, and form the banks B. B, B. 

C. A sand-bank, accumulating to an island, 'I'his once Joined to 
D ; till insulated by a breach of the river. 

E. An island formed and Inhabited. This also was a sand-bank, 
thrown up round the point F. 

0. An island accumulating in the midst of the channel. 

H. The line of the strongest current. 

1 . A gulf occasioned by the force of the current, from the op- 
posite side, striking against the bank : the origin of a future 
branch ifsuing from the great river. In a course of time, the first 
reach of it becomes retrograde to the course pf the river (see note, 
page 343) as at K and L. 

N. B. The section of the branch of the Ganges k exactly slpii* , 
lar to that of the Ganges itself, except in the article of width. 
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ADDENDA. 


f. Fate of ib(‘ G mv.a'I' Mogut-; /iinl Uw Progrefs of M An a^-eb 

hlKDiA. 

lo pages Ixxxvii, and cXAvlii, (f lie hiiroduclion.''} 


Afti.i; tlic Hr.st ctUlion of tlic Memoir was printed, and before; 
it W£ii! published (in i 7B8}, accouats Irora India inibrinecl us, tliat 
Sindia had been defeated i)j the coiiicderatecl Kajpools, on llic 
Kklc of .fyenagur and JoodjpoHr; and lliat iii coi 3 sc(|ucncc, lie bad 
retreated southward to Gwalior. They added, moreover, that tJic 
nominal Mtigul, Shah Auliim, had taken the opportunity of 
csctiping from Sindia’s camp, to the Rohilla chief of Sehaunin- 
pour. 

In the course of the following year, the horrid transaction of 
putting out the eyes of the unfortunate Mogul, was perpetrated 
by the same Rohilla chief, Golam Cawdir (see Introd. p. exxi.), 
who took pofsefsion of Delhi, and of the Mogul’s treasures. Some 
have attributed this cruelty, to disappointed avarice : but it ap- 
pears that Golam Cawdir took pofsefsion of alc the treasures; 
and that the sum of them was fully equal to his expectations. 
His brutal and insolent conduct towards his aged captive, was more 
probably In revenge of real, or supposed injuries. He very soon 
after, suffered an excruciating death from, the hands of,MaciaJee 
Sindia ; who again pursued his schemes; of conquest .on ,the 'side 'of 
Rajpootana,, with va^feu's suc5?efe.i;,;altliohgh',his arms ^ere, on,' the' 
whole, triumphant'.;' 'A'' f' 

By the .latest advices 'from' Ih^iay 'matters appear' to be 'far 'from,^ 
settled, in the 'imrtfew'est of^ Hindobstaii;','.;wher0' .the, 'growing 
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power of tlie Sbiks, threatens the peace, if not the reenrity, oi' 
their southern and eastern neighbours, £Sec pages exxi, aud ewn, 
of the Introduction.^ 


II . Correct ion oJ the Coast of Orissa, in the Map ojll indoost tis: . 

ZJ^eJers io page ii.'2 


The arrival of Capt.Kitchic in England, cnc.bleci rne to correct 
that part of the coast, between the mouth of the ICaiiaaLu river 
(on the north of Point Palmiras), and the most southern Inanch 
of the Mahanuddy, or Cuttack river ; from a tracing of that coast, 
made by Capt. Ritchie, by order of Mr. Ilastings. Prom tliis 
chart it appears, that Point Palmiras is further to tlic eastward, in 
respect of Jagarnaut and Balasore, than is warranted by the mate- 
rials, discLifsed in page ii : for l)y the late obscrv-ilion.', it ought 
to be placed (at least) in 87“ ,5' longitude, iiuReud of 87" k 
A reference to the map will best explain tlie respective positions 
of the principal mouths of the Maltaiuiddy, and other rivers, be- 
tween the black pagoda and Kannaka. It is proper to observe, 
that the coast was not traced home to the blade |)agoda ; so that 
the exact position of Point Palmiras, is yet a desideralmn. Capt, 
Ritchie wa§ informed, when at the southmost opening of the Ma- 
hanuddy, that the black pagoda, w'as very near, on the south-west. 
It was, however, out of sight ; but this may bo accounte<! for, by 
the form of the coast, wliich projects in a very large curve, and 
miglit intercept the view of the pagoda, from a person close under 


the shore, as I\fr. Ritchie was j although the, pagoda, might mot 
■.bC' ipany , The'swSuthmostTnouth.,or' ppeping;'of 
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proper spot for a Isglit-house, for the direction of ships round Point 
Pcilmiras, and into Balasore road. Capt. Ritchie gave the prefer- 
ence to tile ]/oint itself (named ^'fayapara!^ by the natives), but no 
light-house is yet erected. I believe the matter rested with the 
merchants of Calcutta. The reef extends near 10 miles to the 
E N E of Point Palmiras, in the now chart, There was too much 
surf on the coast to allow his boat to land, so that he could not 
learn the names of the few villages that are dispersed along the 
coast, lie i.s pretty certain that no* large river falls in between 
Point Paiiniras and the false point. 


in. Tradition Ai exakokr's crojshig llw Indus, in 

I be Cumilry of Susdv. 

lAfUrpage 131.3 

There is, accoi'ding to the report of the gentleman, mentioned 
in page 1 77, a tradition amongst the people of Sindy, concerning 
the place where Alexander crofsed tlie Indus, on his return to 
Persia. They refer this crofsing-place, to a point, considerably 
higher up than Tatta, It has been stated in the note, page 175, 
that 'Pat ta stands in the inferior delta ; but if the tradition may, 
be depended on, as to particulars, it is probable that Pattala 
stood in the superior delta. 

It is wortliy of remark, that in the map of Persia, mentioned 
in, page a town of the name of Eraha, stands on the eastern 
bank of the .'river 'that: aasvi'WS to tha 4 raUm of Alexander ,an 4 
■Nearchus. . ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' , , 



iV. Concerning Ihe Position of Suunagur, and ihc upper Pari t . 
the Course of the Ganges. 

CPefers to page. 227, t:t seq.3 

i FIND that I was misled, by the map of tfjc Ganges, made iron 
the materials airnished by the late M. 'ridcutalicr ; having, oi 
the authority of that map, placed the town of Sirinagur (the ra 
pital of a district of the .same name) on the mrib oi" iiiirdwar 
whereas, it appear.s by the oltservations of .some Engli.sh gent lo' 
men, wlio visited Sirinagiir in 178^, to lb nearly to the K N I'l o 
Hurdwar. It is a very extraordinary mistake; and ou!»;l2i to ren- 
der us cautious in receiving other reports (of bcuriugr., at leaia) 
from the same autliority, 

I'ho po,sition of Sirinagur is at present est.! blushed, in the addi- 
tiojial map (at page %), on the authority of (’apt, John Guthrku 
who visited it in 178,9: and who .say.s, tliat *• it*b .‘V, juiltH) frmr 
« Coadwar Gaiit, tlu’oughihc hills: and Co colses fi-mti Hurdwar, 
“up the Ganges, to the iv N E: asccrtaiited by a eumpals und 
perambulator. (Hoad miles arc no doubt intended.) I am in- 
debted to Col. Mark Wood, chief engineer of fort William, Ben- 
gal, for this obliging communication. 

^ Mr. Dtoiel, with a party also visited Sirinagur, the same' year: 
and he gives nearly the same idea of its geographical |jo.sition. It 
Is situated itt an exceeding deep, and' very narrow valley ; formed 
by mount Sewalick,'*^ the northern boundary of Hindoostaii, on 
the one side ; and the vast ridge of snowy mountain.s of Wi.mma- 
LEH, or Imaius, on the other ; and from the report of the natives, 
it would appear, that the nearest jiart of the base of the latter ‘{oit 
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i-i, O'.’ G. JiHios iii <l;rect distance, to the N, or N E 


'Ol’,I;taiU3 Oi 

'one/ i 


ciici;, ihc-y met with vege- 


the- IcnrpcTc.tc 


t'liiraiLes; and the tlier- 
iHOiuetcr stood at .y'h': '”,il ei des;:ondi;'y,' into the lower part of 
lire valley ofSiriijagur (abheagli, r.s v. c iaive jost said, the norlli 
.Side; oi i). is borchred lj_.’ foowy uKxuihiinsb lire thermometer rose 
to ICO", !!! t’lC s'rKk : v/Iiir,;: '.vus 2' higher ihuu at the place where 
they begaii to laifcnd, baca tbc plains of Hindoostan. 

Mr. Daniel was grontlj' si ruck v/ith tlic magnificeucc of the 
scenery, during tins short excursion ; pailicularly in the valley of 
Sirinagur itself, on one; side of which, the base of the snowy ridge 
may be vsaid to couiinence: and the entire face of the mountain, 
iixaii tlic base to the summit, meeting the eye at once, exhibits a 
boldnelsoi' front, and vasineis of cic /atioii, tliat is seldom equalled 
in one and the: same point of view. 

Koine geographical information concerning the upper part of the 
course of the (Janges, and its principal brandies, appears at the 
foot of a very characteristic, and beautiful sketch, of the two great 
chains ofmoutitains; drawn by Mr. Daniel, and transmitted to this 
country; and ctimmunicated to me, by my friend Sir Joseph Banks. 
'This iiiformation is contained in three geographical skeiciies, ex- 
plained in some letters that accompany them. "I'wo of tlio-io 
sketches are Mr. Daniel's original ones; and as far as they go, cy- 
hibiL that firm attatdunent to truth,, and honesly of diricrimination, 
which 1 have observed in all the works of this ingenious artist : for 
he has made two distinct sketches, of what he saxv, and of what he 
miiy heard of. The third sketch is called “ Mr. Daniel’s skeU:h 
“corrected:" and difiers in one remarkable' particular, froiiTtho 
original one ; in that the Alucknuiidra river, which pafecs under 
Sirinagur, is made perfectly distinct from the Baghyretty ; but 
Mr. Daniel’s sketch describes the Alucknuiidra, as a branch of the 
Baghyretty, which separates from it, below the cow’s mouth, and 
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rciohis it b:;!n',v 1 Ir. «‘S £’'.»<■ to whom I am to attr'mutr 

this •“ v'oi\'eok;i ou !' ci i sumo of the information uillU’n uii- 
clcr it, dllicrs front ilktl i;i Mr. Daniel’s letters. 

Althouy’i the ‘o.'tnaiifju furnislnd !)v this tour. 

Is not of a kimi, perfccl (V Cijuu!;'i, to alKon of its 

being iascrlecl iii the great n ip: yoi, on t!;c v, hole, afsisicd bj- 
our previous, thouglt su'y ih.:iu-i, knovAedgci of the subject, we 
iiiay draw from it, the folloNvi;;.,^ eonelusions: 

!s; . Ikhat ihc Ikigliyrc'U) ( v\ I’icii f lak:' to be the true head of t he 
tJanges) ajid x\luckm!iKiru iivtrs, the forincr from the X, and the 
latter from the N E; join ihc'ir streams at Dcuprag, cn* the rniddli 
Cjiingoulra, at a few miles distance below Sirinagur ; ant! then 
form the /)ro/)t’r Ganges of I lindoostau ; which afterwards iisuc!: 
through mount Scwalick, at l lurdwar, the lower (Jatigoutru. 

ad. Thill Siriiiagur is situated on the Aluckiiuiidra, reekotied tlic 
lurgitsl t)f the two stream.s: and being there coniitied within a 
dianncl of too yards widcs runs with astonishing rapidiiv, atid is 
crolscd by means of rope bridges, of a peculiar construe! itm. 

<jd. That the Alucknimdra river (or at least the eastern Itrjincit 
of it) iias its source in the snowy mountains of 'riiibel ; and is 
traceable to Buddlenaut, or Badrenaut, nine journies above Siri- 
itugur. The road being exceedingly dillicult, great doductiotw 
must of course be made, in reducing the distance to a straight 
line. By the mtip, at page 200, it seems probaltlo, that the Aluek- 
iiimdra is the same river that appears in Du Haklc (Vol. IV,), 
under the name of Mamimi ; whose source is not far Irom that (jf 
the Ganges; andwhich it joitis before tliat river ifsucs from inoimt 
Sewalick. 

4th. I’liat the Baghyretty river, has a source far more remote 
than the Ahicknundra ; but through defect of information, the 
direction of its course above the upper Gangoutra, is unknown. 
The account in the corrected sketch, says, that one branch of it 

• Tliis is a compound yerni, iiguifying the fall or caseade of tkt- Gunga^ or Ganges, 
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comes from the lake Dbul above Caslimeic: but this lake, as is 
well known, liaving no outlet on the east, from the valley of Cash- 
mere ; any branch of the Ganges that comes from the north-west, 
must of course, spring from the mountains tliat lie on the cast of 
Casliiiiere. As to tlie head of the Ganges itself, we cannot forg'et 
the particulars, communicated by the Lamas, sent by Camhi ; 
whose report, although defective in geometrical exactne&, )ias not 
under any suspicions of error, or misrepresentation, in plain 
nai'.iers of fact: and iheir report that the Ganges Hkues from 
the lake Mapana, and runs westward ; afterwards mraing to the 
soutii, and soulli-cast. 'fhe melsenger sent by Ticfentaller, ap- 
pears I0 have corn.iboratod tliis report; though without intending 
it. fS('c pages 30() and 310 of the Memoir.^ 

'i'he d:sianc<j of the cavern, named the coiv s mouth, is not written 
on Mr. Daniel’s sketch ; but may be inferred by the proportional 
»j>ace.s, to be somewhat nearer to Sirinagur, than Badrenaut is. 
it is described to l)e above the vpper Gangoutra (though I had 
supposed it to be one aiid tlic same place), and this last, is about 
130 G. miles from Sirinagur, by Ticfentaller *s account: and as this 
gentleman's ri'purt of the distance between Hurdvvar and Sirina- 
gur agrees witli the late accounts ; that betxveen Sirinagur and 
Chmgoulra (as he also travelled it himself) may, I think, be ad 
milted in the present case. 

Upon the whole, we have made no advances, in the present in- 
stance, towards ascertaining the upper part of tiie course of the 
Ganges ; or that between its source and the cow's mouth ; which 
latter, we may conceive, from the accounts before us, to be si- 
tuated in a north, or N by W, direction from Hurdwar. Between 
those points, the Ganges may be supposed to take a deep bend ; 
tliOLigh perhaps not quite so deep as the Lamas' map describes it. 

Mr. Daniel was informed (as we have before hinted), that the 
Baghyretty river, at a considerable distance below the cow's mouth, 
(that is, four journies) separates into two branches ; the easternmost 

3B3 
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of which is said to be the Alucknunclra. It is however, so laiusual 
a circumstance, in a rugged and mountainous country, for a river 
to separate into diiferent branches; and these to unite a^ain, at 
the distance of several days\iourncy, lower clown ; that it requires 
a more decisive kind of evidence, tlian the vague report of ti'a* 
vellers; given perhaps, in a language not critically imdcrsluoci by 
the persons who received it. Concerirmg tii's, and othe.r piirLicu- 
lars, the very active and spirited jn<|uiries, nov, pursued by om 
countrymen in India, may .speedily furnish us v, hh very salislhc™ 
tory infonnation. 

My worthy fricnid, Col. lloherl Kyd, of the Bengal establish- 
ment, who.se active and philanthropic mind, din'cts every tibt'usery, 
and every litcklent, towards the bei>e!it of his fellow creatui'es; ub- 
Kcrv'c.s, on occasion of his communicating the nurnitive of Mr. i)u- 
iiier,s journey, to the (jovenunent of Bengal, “ that the facility (d' 
“ cominunication wiiii this Alpine region, enables those, who.se 
“ ill health might otherwise compel tlieni to rtivisii their native 
country, subject to the annoyance of breathing the tnnvholc.some 
air of a ship, for several months ; to cilcct a change of eliinutc 
“ Iroin that of the hurnitig plains of iiindoo.stan, to the cold of 
“ Circcnland (if re(|U!ret!), in .1,8 hours; or to any of the Inter- 
“ mediate tcimperaturos, between those extremt's : accompanied 
“ also with the no Icfs dc.sirablc change of vegetable diet. 'Fo those 
“ European con.slitut ion, s that have been rcla.xed, by long rc.sidcnce, 
“ in the lower region.s of Bengal, the Rungpour frontier oilers a 
similar re.source ; and is still nearer at hand." 


END OF THE MEMOIR, 
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Beiikeig or Bhakor • 177, 378 

Belmk or Jhylum river, 99, 137, 143, 144. 
Itn in Cashitiere, 136, ConBux 

with the Cliiiiiaiih - u S 

Bfciragiir - ** 240 

Btjapoiiri or Vibiapoiir ^ 250, 251 

MMMBJJMEtTam.Qf * exxx 


Bember, S4, 85, 91, 135, Route to Cash- 
meie, by , - , - 134 

EENAREj, piovince of, acquired by the 
Giltish, c Jteyeuiies of, cxivq cxvi. City, 
62 Tables oT distances if oni ™ 319 

BENOAE, happily situated witli respeer to 
its security hom foreign atla'-ks, c:au Re- 
venues, extent, and populiJonof, enuii, et 
seq.^ liu/aakd bv'' the Palad-rattas, a\’xvj» 
Muiit oi Us Governors, in the condiut of 
tin Cainatic, tci.wirs, cf-. X[4, pro/nices 
obta .icd by the EastTjidia Companv, iin- 
cLr cju urnsianccs partirufiriy favoui-ibie, 
cc. In a beUcr state Jvaii the re.t ol In« 
du. - „ ^ 

D-ngalla . , -57 

Bens!i'y\ Mi. - vi. 78, 3^0 

JBl'n<AR, souHah ol ^ 

BKRAR RJJAIB MOODAJEE 
BOONSJjAII, ten Tories oi, cxxivu 
Hoids^OiiPa, uhidi separates the British 
ppfKEions iii BengA, iioni the lioiilicin 
(hear,, lb, (ireat i •Jcnl (Tills dominioas, 
c\x\. Revenue, ib. A descendant of 
^ Seseijee «■ „ 7^^ 

I>cni<rAhj AL « ili, 68, 69, 79, 91, 93^ 

32 

Bcrnici\ M. the most insUiictive of all East- 

Indian travellers, 133. Cited, 66, 7 £, 96, 

Jicyah R. (ancient Ilyphusis) 102 

Beypasha R. ancient Hindoo name of the 
B(yab,> r Hypbusis - 202 

Oezoara, or Buzwarali * 210 

Bhakor. See Bchker 

BHARATA, the Sanscrit name of Ilindoo- 
shin - - -XX 

Blieerah p?tA, over tlie Bciint ilver 87 

BrCKANERE - . exxiii 

Bijinagiir, the proper name of Blsnagur. 

^ Sec Bis nag or 

Bijoix, the ancient Bazira IC7, et nea 
BILSAH - - 233 

Bisnagur city founded, hii* Position oR 291 

Bifsooly (111 the Fanjab) » 103 

Bikm or Bdim, his geography of Alexaii- 
dei’s mardiea, quoted by Pliny xxxi 

Black pagoda - - 36^ 

Boad ^ 240 

BOGTLLANA* Sec BAGLANA. 

Bogte^ Mr. George - 301,302 

Bombay, 3 1 * 1 ubles of distances from^ 320 
Bomvauzepollam - z$jt 

BOmOlJ, or BOONSLAIl the famil} 

name of tlie Rajafis of Berar - Ixxx 

BOOTAN, a feudatory of Thibet, 301# 
Mountains, vast height of - 3«2 



^^lDEY ro 'Vini 


DopiiItA . . 206 

iiOiv - ^ 181 

Ciaip! ^ cxxiii, 48, 66, 77, 78 
iraniiiis', o] Ijia^huiiiis, bui a thunscivi's, 127 
BRilJiSH FOSbKSSiCJNS us IIiiKlo<htan, 

QXii‘iity popiil itiMii, aiid rcvcnu<> oi, i'dii, 
ef seq, and - » <::<\vn 

lil'Uri8H NATION, or Ik ivpic'r.nii/tivc 
in Ihdia, tl»e lA a-htcioi Comp iny, cofi- 
pncij^ ul, xmR xciv, .‘"v. W, I , with 
II)dnrAll;, t al tlu* iNi/aio of the Det- 
iMn, xrvi, iCc. With rh<‘ hlihrma;,, c, 
“''dlies la fmfi'C the Nabobs td Otule, ruui 
the CariKiflc - raai, rviv 

ChaiiiK'h no p7H’‘d cL.ut of, e,\r,l 


'6, 9], 110 
2,v| 


brcMiera - 220, 221, 2^24 

HiiVkUh^ Oi)!. - 76, 9'5, iio 

ihiu AMifjtir iriliiqfh . 241 

' iha ephafa , . 127 

i»UC 1 l \R! \, ih*' counters of that aanie 
clistin[pii\hed hoin (‘:u ii olliJi' 196, 199 
fhjsl, (»r l»o(lcla, worihippcfl Ity the purple 
of INTahroar'i «• «. 229 

ihfffoHi, - 343> 3^{9» 354 

Ihiliaospour * " ' 

IJUNDJ'XAor IIUNDKLCUNI) -p], 
far Baiioti - ii.|, ii9 

fhirhanpour « 208 

BURMAH . 297,298 

Ihirnuiipooit r iiv< r, the *;m\v niih {he San- 
pnoiivoj-of Tidheu 351;. (Jeneral <oms;* 
of, 555', 356. Ihd'j.oon ill Run^po as a 
rapitaf river, finiil the year 176?, teb, 

^ Vast breadth of , '3^/ 

Bunani|KKs!er, iiidCangrs rivet a remark- 
able circiimsraiice attUKliii^ tlinr euur'es, 
111 rchpui ifMMt li other « 314 

M, ihe p.cognipiiy of his nuirchtauhe 
only rumiiiiiii^g mcnuimeni of the power of 
iIk* Freiieh, injhe Deccan, 2/|9« Chrni 
advatirtups aristni* to gcop.raphy from, 
Map ol liis niarclic.s, cjied, 210, 211, 
. p 214,217,248,249,254 

fluthus, or Fiidflar itver - 225 

IlnwvaKfh, See Bc/axirti, 
hYlflVE ^of Pioleiny, rhe IbthCthmt or 
..Litik* I'liilnn ol mcHieni times, 97, i^o 


t-ABUe, provilire oC, 151, ij-j. Clivof. 
th<; c.-ipualof fl,e kingdom oi't.'iirid.i’li ,r. 
»K, JS.I- EsU'witt'd tlH;g,U<;<ii hnli.'l, Ki- 
wardH rartiuy, 153. |jvcr of CShul, 


Capi' il chn' , |v* 


.\ cCI * 

C Hhapuiiae Ihrmi 

, I* f ti k 27 i , rr* , , at ' i , 

C liCCCS I Arc t 1 a./-. ^ . ' 

C.pp^n* i... . - y:. ^ . 

(hih% id ^ 

c i ‘ti; „ ^ j 

Cahnnir, yy *'i mbhAi e*. 

c o I j 1 1 0 ! , C-i - I ( ■ I n il* ' h p / ' I ' - t 
di‘ t aa hoe-; 

(Mil a, 

Cal m i j"e. ^ ^ 

® Calimpas i : , , ' 

Co//, Sjrj'idm . i , r *> 

CC//, Cl'/. 7Aaae . ’ U>, r i / 

Af/ ^ ^ 

C illv^noie, (n huh I ' ji • 

Calli m - . ^ i 

* Cdlnaia . , 

c%y - . 

C’iKincre Ihd/i* , ' i ' 

VamiH\ < V/6 y^nudi 2i i, .c a. , r i , a 'j 
,, , . 236, 238. Ap;, /pi 

Caniba), coy ol, 11 ;l pi n n» \m .p 
bal . . 

pytlf <»{ « ; - 

I .I'l", !■„ fj, (i ill Sin:'; ' ' ’, .,, ,' 

('UIIH’IOII, M). ' 

C.IMHJ, iMUjMv.r (,i t . /.p’ 
e 1- ‘S nil', jji.r, dll', iiidl ,,m. rtii. 

<>1 I lie (riiiini 

(Jumjil/t-l/, (',tj>l. . ' f‘l 

c.iiuih ni FhmSK Hi. 7, ,,,„ 

CAN!) \liAR, King ol. (TIMl’k SllAlL 
fion and snavfm r of iHIhlU.A) his 
kingdom {biuuf d hj Ahd.il! 1, cxxiii. Fu,'. 
(her iirannu of, s^;. TJu' coumry 
^ ot biiuly, Iributniy to Inni t^'viv, iHa 
C andahac <dty, 89,90. 'Fhe "ate of Indii 
towards Persia, 173, 167. Not llm iC- 
rnptimmm Ahxtmku - iPo, 1*^1 

F""*’** • • ’ zK6 

Cnnogo . .. . 

l .tiinon, ^rui c.sfi.if.rdtn.iry large one ul 
CARNA'l'K', ,in(')eii(iy'iiul(''i’lrd llic delude 
lieni.iMit.i soutfi ot ilif Kkinah ri/erj 
Ksleuf and levemii s of, if), fa- 
eotivcfiiutt form, coinddereci with itssp Hi: 
to R'l dereme, Hk Vast fuirtibcr of for-, 
CvCeciit . 


155, H $eq. 


C ainnt Ic Cs ur 
Carnawl, 70, 72, 

iUrter, CM. 
Ckirwar 


dh Vast fuirtibcrof for-. 

«7S 

4 place of biitilc'h tvxfv. 

6 a 

^ 206 

29 
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CAfllKj AR 97, i6j, i6*|9 191, et saj. 
C* 4 iStIi\‘jERE> measured roads iiom Hui^ 
cioojt,:ii 40^ !^^2, Journics of the Mo^ul 
Fui4>eiois, to it, 133. Position of it^ c'i- 
p:UJ, 133. Biiiiensjons of Its v.dicy, 140, 
Cesul|iiion of, i^3 Oiigindly a lake, 
?/o SfuiVvls iiidiiiiiaciured tiiere, 144. Plus 
a breed c)i siicep tiiat carry buil hens, ib* 
Ri van lies of - 145 

‘^^CASiA, 01 CASHGAR - 97 

(Jafbrurf. lion. Colonel •» 274,278 

* CA‘rniCR.f of Diodorus Siculus, tue Kul- 

try tiibe ol Hindoos - 93^123 

CatuuiKlu - - 303 

CA'fRY tiibe ol Theveiiof, the Cathcri oi 
Dlrxloriib - - 93 

Cat lack, ii. Iiiiportanceof its position cxxx 
Can very river, or Cavery - 275 

Cavtripatam - « 370 

♦ Qiucastis of India 169, 170, 171, 190. 

See also lfiiuloo«Kho» 

CRYLCJN islaacl, 43, et sea. Its 
doubtful « « 44 

CluiiKlei naooK* - *. 59 


doubtful 

CluiiKlei naooK* 


CLandephete, oa ICyii!e|.duri 2B3, 291 
Clivindu - « 24K 

Cdiaiulor « ^ ^08 

Cluuidcra* - *• 235 

Clutiigaiiiaii - « 273 

Chunmanniog - - 3 or ^ 302 

Chaparaiig - « 309 

CHARASM, orKARASM - 115 

* CHAiJRANKI of Ploicniy (answering to 

Ivanna) 97 

* CHAl'AFs (Koten) * 97 

CHATliKSCUR, one of the names of the 

Ruminpour province. Sec Rutfunpour. 
Chi'ifore, 230, 231, First taken by the Ma- 
hoiiu'dans - - lii 

Vhevdikr^ Af. « 297, 299 

Chilka iake - « 242 

ChilLiiiibrum - - 13 

CHINA, its comparative vicinity to Bengal, 
295* Map of, hi Du Ilalde - i 7 >* 

Chiiiapiittou ^ « 290, 291 

Chinese travelkts embark on the Non Kkn, 
or Ara river - « 296 

Chiiiiiakilabanim * »66, 284 

Chiiisurah « 59 

Chitteldroog « 269, 292 

Chitfigong « . 38 

Chitwa - - - 27 

CHOROMANDEL. See CoromandeL 
Chowparel i paft - 1 1 S > ^ 54 

Chronological Tabic of Emperors cull 
Chttiiiiub liviT {theAcaims ) 100, 124 

Chiigaiiserai, 151. River, 156, 157# 1^3 
Chiinatpr, or |iiimgiir (in Guzerat) 224 
CIICARS, ffOrraERN, 'enumerated. 


r-i Kamfetdurl 


Cliaiigaiiia!i 

Chanmanniog 

Chaparang 

CHARASM, orRARASM 


cvxxiv. Whence denominated, ib» How 
situated in respect of Bengal and Madras, 
cxxvv. Revenues of, ib. Geographical 
construction of, 242, 243 « Obtained by 
the French from the Niram of the Deccan, 
^IxxL Conquered by the British xci 
Circar, deiiuilion of - cx 

Clive, Loid xci, xciii, xciv, xcv, 59, 265 
» Ciisobaru ~ » » 4^ 

* Cocala - - 243 

Cochin, 22 Lakes of - 21 

Coimbettore - 276, 277 

Colair Like *- - 255,257 

Colouring of the Mz\F of HINDOOSTAN, 

acccnintot - -» xv 

Coleroone R. - 257 

Coloie, or Coloor - » 290 

Com ham, orCouimum ~ 285 

* COAlEDi of Piolemy (answering to Kut- 

tore) - - » ICO, 164 

COMIS, orCUMlS - *.189 

Coinoiin, Cape - 17, et sea, 

CONCAN ^ ^ ^ exxvil 

Coiida, or Kond, a termination signifying 
fortrefs - . 216 

Condanorc - ^ 287 

Condavir - • 290 

Confiax of the Ilydaspes and Acesines (Be™ 
hut, and Chunaiib) turbulent and dange- 
rous - - - iiS 

Confederacy of the principal powers of Hin- 
dooslan, against the British, in 1780 ciii 
Conghe lake - ^ 310 

Conquests of Europeans In Hlndoostan, Sec, 
xc* Impolicy of prosecuting, by the Bri- 
tish - - cv 

Condamtne, M* - - 354 

Cannoijmnce de Temps - 29 


Code, fkr JEyre 


xci, ci, cii, 264, 266 


Coos- Bey har, or Cooch Beyhar 301 

♦ Cophemes, R. - 170, 171, 176 

CORAH provinces 63, Ixxv, ei sea, 

COROMONDEL coast, authoriiies for the 
geography of, I2, 19. Has no port for 
large ships ^ 264 

Cospour - - 298 

Cosa R. or Kofs - - 304 

Cofs, an Itinerary measure of Hindoosttn, 
4, 0i sea. Common, or Hhidoostanny 
cofses, ih. Of Acbar and Shah Jehm, 
4, S5* Those of the Ayin Acbai*ee, are 
of the common standard, 80. Proof of 
It, Note - '151 

Cofsimbazar - 00 

C&isford, Mr* ^ - 10, 243 

Covoripatam« Sec Caveripatam, 

Coupele - - - 121 

Cow R, or Cow-mull, 154, xsg. The Co-* 
pbmes - , . 17# 
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Cowls inoiitli, a caFem so named 30S, 336, 

369, et seq, 

Cridlandi Lieui, - ii, 243 

Crocala - - - 187 

Crotchey (the port of Alexander) 87 

Ciiddapah - - 28z 

Ciiddaiorc - - 13, 279 

Cudapanattum - - 271 

Camming^ Capi. Edwards • 47 

Ciiftius, Quititus - xxxi> 120, 123, 125 
CCJTCH, 185* A rugged countiy, exxir. 

Little Cute h - « 186 

€UrTUB» Emperor^ founder ot the Fatjin 
dynasty, in Hindoostan - xlv'iii 


D. 

Dacca, city, 61* An extraordinary large 
cannon there - - ib^ 

* DAHiE • » XX, 19 1 

BAHISTAN ^ XX, 189, 191 

Dalmacherry - - 281 

Dalrympie, Mr* vii, 17, 18, 19, 20, 28, 30, 

39 ^ 4 <>» 4 S> H 3 > 

248, 271, 274, 275, 292 
Dame if Mr* - - 368, 309 

D^AuviUcf M* viii, 6, 7, 13, 14, 19, 36, 38, 
39, 43, 44, 46, 52, 77, 78, 97, 98, 100, 120, 
t24, 154, 168, 177, 187, i88, 194, 195, 
197 to i[99, 212, 214, 215, 221, 225, 
226, 273, 274, 276, 282, 284, 287, 289, 
290, 292, 295, 298, 300, 310, 311, 35?, 

, , 35 ^> 372»374 

was misinformed respecting the 
names of the Fanjab livers - 124, 125 

his opinion respecting the limits 
of the ancient worlds justified 198, 199 
D^ApreSf M* viii, 13, 20, 36, 39, 40, 42, 

44, 46 

Dara Sbekoe^s march, from Moultanto Can- 
dahar - 90, 166 

Darempoury « « 271 

DJMim ETSTASEES, explores the In- 
dus, xxii* Renders the western parts of 
India, tributary to Persia - xxiii, 146 
Darwar - - exxv, 252 

DaviSf Capi* - « 288, 290 

D^Auvergniy Lieut* - 25 

Major ^ - - 103 

Day^s journey In Hindoostan, ieiigdt ot, 

2S7, 517 

Debalpour ^ - 11 1 

DECCAN, geographical cieHiiitioii of, xix, 
exji. Its liistory more obscure tlian that 
of Hindoostan, xliiL First limtdcd by 
the Mahoiticdans in 1295, I'n A stumb-^ 
ling Wock to the Emperors of Hindoo- 
$tae, lii» BecepwS' iridcpendei)t of Del- 


Page 

hi, kviii. ki, history wrJtieu i)y Fe/ishta, 
and may be s.^ou Ov'peclcd to appear in 
English, Ixxix. Deicaii, sigirtlcs the 
SOUTH, cxii. Moat 01 it pofsefsed by 

the Mahraltcs ~ cvxvii 

DECCAN, SOUBAHoU M 175 AM ALLY, 

ids terntoriis' and icveiracs, cxwv, cxxxvi 
Deenkotc paE, over Ibe Indus, 82, 114, 

DcLifidd, a-ps. _ - _ _ - ho 

Delhi, 65, 66. Tables of distances fiom, 

323 

Ddiamcotta - - 302 

Delta of the Canges, 3^6« Of the Indus, 
37, 179 Oi the Ava, or Pegu liver, 39, 
297. Oi livers in gencial, 255, ci scq. 
Dcna R, - - 120 

Dcogire (Dowhtabad) - 213 

Dcogire, or Dcognr (m Nagpoin, or Gond*- 
wanah) - - 237 

Deopad, or Doupar - - 288, 289 

DESERT of Batnir 120 

of Agimerc, or REGISTAN, 

xxii, 183. Of Candahar - 115 

Desidiri - - - 142 

Dcvicolta « « t£ 

Dhul, or Dui lake, - • ^71 

Diamond mines; Fauna, or Furna, 233: 
liciragiir, 240: Raoicoada, 253 ; Colorc, 
or G uni. 290: Gaiulicottu « 2S2 

DilcnR* - - . 

Dilla,^Mf. - . li 

Dll Kinba - «. 

Died or us Sicu lus^ xxx 1 , 9 3 , 123, 124, u , 

. 230 

Dm island - « - 

Doabeh R. « - ^ 

Dobygiir * - 275 

DOOAB, explanation of the term cxvi 
DOOM, or DOWN . 69 

Douloo-Sagur - 

Doupar, or Dcopad^ . aSg, 2^9 
DoWf Col* xli, xlli, Hi, cxxxiv, 70, 71, 73 
DOWLATABAD, soubah of, cxi. For- 


213 

28 

vi 


trefs of * * i;Xl, 

Drummond f Capt* 

Dry under, M>. 

Du Malde, B, 198, 297, 299, 300, 302, 307; 

^ 30B, 3 i'o, 355;356, 370 

Dundas, Capi* 

Durrnh, or Zurrah, lake o( 

Du Fid, F* 


18, 45 

IS4 

250 


E. 

EAST4NIMA COMPAN?, a greater l«. 
" periubn in imperh, than, perhaps ever 
, ; before aifehted, ' m* Military establish- 
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227, 22 Sj 229 
x\xv 
- 277 

32 

237. Im- 
V ; it bdn^r 


Paoe 

menti and amount of tliclr sales, sb. Their 
reveriue In Incha - - cxiv 

Ecian cijsemcdS Gcoguipbiqnes sur L? Curie 

,h-Nndc . 7. 158> 1S5, 1S7, 227 

hdfi,M 

y^^yinlnns trade to India 
Rkvalcd plain, iu Coimbctlore 
Elephaiiia island 
ELJ JCHPC^lJJl, proyiire of 
plied also !ii page c.\a::, c:x; 

^ ilie western pai i of BERAR. 

Ellul’jpoiir city 
ik/ir;/, M)\ euJogiiim on 
iaiorc 

fUoia, hmplcsof, or pagodas 
> EinboJnna 
Eiiiodiis, Mis. 

Endilavoy* See IiKicIavoy. 
fviidore. Sec Indore. 

Jsniba, or Araba 
Anaiut Cjwh^ memoirs ol 
Eriiimthenes « xxvi 

* Biranakus R* 

Etesliin winds, what meant by 
Arrian 

KUROFF.AKS, corK|uests of, in Hindoo 
^ slais, - xl* ei seq, 

banopcan kn^ce in India, may be too great, 

^ ill proportion to the sepoy force cxv 

Ewartf LkuL 216,2x7, 235,236,237, 

23^^ 239, 248, 249, 293 


214. 

32, 

125, 


237 

2.|0 

215 

2x4 

174 

302 


367 

Ixiii 
► xxvii, 54 

49 

them, in 

^31 


F. 


Farmer, Mr. ^ - 223, 258 

Fsifiang of Persia - - 89,188 

FJiROS K lit Ills piibjic works, liy, '/^,elseq. 
Feroseabad* Sec Hirsar-Fc.ro2ch 
Firisiiiih^ writes a hlstoiy of liindoostan, 
which is iranslak'ii by Col* Bow, xli. Plis 
history of tiie Deccan not published in 
any Ism'opcan Lingtwge, kxix. Cited 
from his history of Hmdoostan, 54, 55, 
70, 71, 73, 74, 9S. 118, 163, 183, 224, 
226, 227, zgi 

Fcnmi! « - « 115 

E^EMOKSMRE, Emperor, Jxvi. Grants 
paiti< iiltir privileges to tfie English Bast- 
India Coinpany * - ib* 

FIZOOIA CAim, his Tern. . ov!i 
Farde, (hdmiei - - 243 

F<,»rster, Mr. George, his route from India 
to flic Caspian sni, 148. Cited, cxviii, 69, 
79, 8i, 86, H8, 89, 98, 100, 104, 134, 
ijS* 139, 140, 142, 146, 147, 153, 156, 
171, 187, 188. His death, 149. Map 
of !iR roiitc at page 200* 


Foil ^^Tliam. See Calciitla. 

Foit Si. Geoigc. Sec Madias. 

Efahcr, Mr. - - ci\% cxli 

FRENCH NATION, conquests of, ill Hm- 
doostan, xc. Will probably enjoy moic 
advaiicagCwS in the Carnatic, under Maho- 
med Ally, tban if Tippoo pofsefsed it, ci. 
Can effect nothing without a territorial 
icvennc - ^ 

Fryer - ^ ^ 

F uIlartoHs Col. lus marches in the southern 
pi evinces, of gicat advantage to geogra- 
phy, it, 196. Mentioned *15, 24, 

FUP.RUCKABAD fenitory cxvfi 

TUTTT yiNG GWICUAR exxv, cxxvi 
Fy;?abacl - - _ gj 


G. 

*Gagasmira - . jj. 

Galgala «- 252 

Galle, or Pt. tie Gallc - 48, et sea, 

Gandicotta, fortrefs and diamond mine 282 
Gaiiga, or Gonga, an appellative of river, 
vrhence Ganges - 285, 

Ganges river, unknown to Herodotus, xxiii. 
Sailed up, before the time of Ftraho, xxxix. 
Source of, unknown till the presen tcentury, 
314. Sum of the itiformation concerning 
its source, 3 1 3 ; for which we are indebted 
to the Emperor CAMHI, 314. Account 
ol the Ganges, 335. Indian names of, ib. 
Fabulous account of, 336. Particulars 
relating lo its banks, windings, depth, 
and rate of motion, 336, et scq. Proof of 
the sinallnefs of its descent, 352. Inun- 
dations and their height, 348, ei seg. Dif- 
ferent heights of the inundation, at places 
more or lefs 1 emote from the sea 353 
Ganges and Burrampooter rivers, a remark- 
able oil cumstance attending their courses, 
in respect to each other - 314 

its course conccled above Hurd- 

war - . - 368 

« CJangia Regia - » - c 

Oangoutra, or cavern, through which the 
Ganges pafses through Mt. Himmaleh, 
308, 31a, 313, 371 

middle and lower - 370 

Ganjam - - - g 

Gap, or opening in the Gaut mountains, 276 
Gardner, Major - 211,214,247 

Gants, or Indian Appenine, 253, 203, 204. 
The boundary of the wet and dry seasons, 
293, A stupendous wall of mountains, 
cxxvii. Gap, or opening in 276 

3 G 2 
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109. 


300 to 304. 

U '4 95 ^ 




i6y 

111 

271. 

306 

29 

2555 


32, 


sav:ige treatment of 


Oaiil , of ihe teriu - cxwiii 

GAuRlDE ilyiList}'^ ojgin of - Ixvii 
Gam " - 1B9, 190 

GEDROSiAs ancient name of MAKR AN 

183 

€i ELALf^or GMLALEDDlNs xlviii, 115, 

1 16 

CENG IS CAJVM - H/iii, 115 

GIEi“ES « » „ cxix 

Ghergorg ~ “ 299 

(ilieuali “ - - 51 

GiJlZNl, empire oC Hiv. Divided xivii 
Gfr/iii, city of? <^9, 167. A second Me- 
dina 

GiliClvERS 
Gilhes^ Di, 

G ingee 
Gio^g h JE 
GitidwiUf ^fr, 

Goa 

Godavery River 
(/Oi!dard» General 

Oogra, or Soorjew R. - 63, 308^, 311 

GOEIUI), i55,cxxlx, RAJAIIoW exjx 
GOLJM CjimnUG Tens.ot; exxi. Ms 
the Great Mogul, 

3% 

Gokm Mabamcd 211, ziy, 237, 239 

GOLCOND A, country of, cxi, cxxxv* For- 
trefs of - - 216 

Gold, proportional value of, to silver, ac- 
cording to IlerodviiiS - x^cv 

Gold fouiid in the rivers that Ilow from the 
Thibet mountans, into i!i<< Ganges and 
Indus, XXV, 82, 146, Tiibuie to Darias 
llystaspcs, paid in gold - x\v, 146 
Ooodegama R. « 2 88 

GOONDWANAII, the ancient name of 
the Nagpour Piovince - 237 

Goondy Cofs, what - 5 

Gooty - - - 281 

GORKAH - - * 312 

Gos, an itinerary measure - 253 

Goiir, or Liicknonti - SS? 5 ^ 

Graves, I)r\ John * X99 

Greiniie, Rigid Mm, CljuGes - vii 
(him^oar - - - 2^0 

GUNTOOR Circar ^ - cxxxvi, 290 

(Since the publication of the Memoir, this 
circar has been ceded to (be East-indhi 
Company. } 

# guraj 

^ Gurams II* (ibat ofCabul) 

Gordaiz, 116, River 
GpshaC or Kiislwl - 

G uZEE AT, ^ pofcfseci chiefly by tiie Poo' 
mill l^ttbrattaS;, exxvi^ The wcimin parts 
woody and moaiitaiiiotts, cxxiv* ' Goo- 


2 72 i> 


172 

m 

, *54 

163, i6s 


graphy of, 209, 224, ci nq. 

Co .n 

^ of. 

37. bntidi conqucbts ni 

1. 


GUZNOORGUL 

i6d, 

165 

Gwalloi, taken by Col. Foplucn 

- 

234 

Gyalgui 


218 

Giitbi ic, Capt, John 




IL 

HADOWTY, the same as NAGORIC a di^ 
vision of Agimcrc - ~ 232 

HA fy KAN - - !}S 

Ilnnolc, 227,228 (die Ifinadel ofl'hlrisi). 
Ha mi! ton /C apt. - 178,182 

Ha} per. Col, - - aSij, 289 

Mi , d, cix, 66, 77, 78, 2i0, 230, 
^39> 240, 260, 30H, 340, 366 
Hafii, or Hansi - - 72 

Ilefi AlEeem - - 201 

Hemming,, Mr, - - 3^ 

Ih'iat - - 189 

llevodoius, knew only riie westiru hnrdu:; 
of Iridiu, xrii* I'he Ganges no! known 
to iiim, xxiii# Ills account of ScykixS 
pedilion down the Indus, about years 
heibie Alexander, xxiin I Fis account offlm 
Indians, ib, 01 tlic fuh“; in the Red Sea, 
wiv* Of the If paid by the iudnns l« 
D.umis, XXV* iVkntioaeii i |6, 183 

* Hesudnis, R» (die Sedeay') - :;i,70 

HcZiuxe, R. - - 13K 

Hlmaus, or fanu; mouatains (du* mo- 
dem Iiiuuuah*li) 97, 104^ 125, 126, 150, 
190, 196, 36s 

Hiinmaleh Mts. (sec* the last articl'') signi- 
fying snowy « 126, 36s 

i linden nyR, - « 292 

Ilindoo-liho (thciiiflimi fVwrmw) i|0, 153, 
165, 169, and Nrncx 
IIIN DOGS, ligoroir; treatment of, in Siody, 

HINDOOSTAM (applied in a general sense 
to fudia niirj Gangem, and more parti- 
c.niarly to the Hweieru stale of it) Ck'o- 
grapliicul dcfmition of, x\k, IFuKioostaii 
proper, whnt, xix and xx Its t a lent coin- 
paitd t(* Kuropn, Ax, SluGh of its his- 
tory, xL Jhhv.r M.Jiome iin cotn|iicsi: of, 
xlv, el seq, Mogul cnipirj, IvilL Down- 
friloi, Ixix, ei seq. Revenue of, iiiKlcr 
/•''.nruny/-cbw*, Ixhi, cxli. Aebar^s divisicm 
fd Himtoosliin, cix. FiX'serit division, cxiii, 
el $i(j, 

Coliiitrics appertaining fo, 
on the west of Iho liidiis 14S, ei seq* 
Ilinmmd, R. - 1514, 155 

IIiikir-Ferowh « - 7i> 72 
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Pa^e 

IIOLKAR TUCKOyEE^ a Mjhratta chief, 
l*ei 4 s. of» cxxvijt cxxv li. Regime a nd i e- 


ot » txxix 

l/'i/?/xxx j\fr« - - 260 

Mi . yohu ~ 2^8 

city. 59. River of - 339 

A!f - - I. S 3 


Hon. Clip!. 7 'f'^omas^ 9, 16, 19, 26, 


HiiniLe} Jono, Coh 
!!! EI.llOOM Ihoperor 
Hihiicfy Mf . 'John 
Ifuivlali 
Ihirdviiit 
I lijfsincah id 
l!M>m\Ah(Lh I- 


-9? 3 3 

Ihidd^^fi, CjJd. g^e^iap’iy p,icrtly indcbled 
t'* hi, Lirotii ,, ii. 18. liieiilianed, 19, 
26 , 3 ^ > S'S 

. 272 
- Ivi, ivii 

260 
2g6 

68, 30c, 312 
207 

j6. Road 10 CndiiOCTc, !)y 
155, 136 

lhi\tvvm:p(nii - - 09 

ilyd.ispib iR (the Ccluit, or Jhytum) 99, 
I2|. C'oi/d?ieiuv With the e/rt’.s/;?rv (01 
i’hiiaatih) tiiibalciit iiS, 126 

IlfDhR A!. }\ latt‘ K‘io<:n\ oi Mysoiv, 
" ni canal oR ‘a*, A sr//. 1 hs was Vv»th the 

liihis!a v,Nn» Ill's anay totally de- 
itaf-'d liy hic ^fa^r;a^a^, xcvUi. Death 
and iir rac tar ot - - ci 

f Ijdialmd, tapila! of (h')leonda, 214, 216, 
2 1,7, 2 ]Hj 290. Table of di.slance!^ ironu 


324 

I l/dralnd the Irelus - iSj. 

^Ifydiiiolis R. (she laodent iUiuvec) ioi> 

124 

'^Ilyph.isRR. (the UHKlern Ihyah) 102, ^2 j. 


!. 

I'u nr |yeaap.ar ** 7^^ 

j.ieansiut p /odi' u, 242 » ^06 

*} Mil lih IR i'Ret-iiiilia Conipaiivb i"iahi 

iu the C r 264. Revenue e.f //b 
fih e)t| liualkni ol the term v-s vv 

jerL!,nii - - 15 too 

|al' 1{, a kind ol raft - 

lalliftdhar « * 

k’lniilri) lake. Falte. 

I ^\Ss:iLl\1hRK - cna^li 

jAdV), r! nr iinS app^'.-nuicc as a people, 
Ivii. 1 h ''rise poR,cfiiwai» cxviii 

* j StiOrJi. (itie knuiera Sihou) i(/>, 197 
yCIUMHA REf IRiipcror, ix. llxh route 
toC. sd.iinrco 136, 13^,139. Mrafcsures 
i\dh.wns 141* lib obsL-rvalhv « oa the 
M^vmigiifeid Ilaglaia, 259. M.sttloaecl, 
140# 142, %ZQi zzi 


381 


Jehnnl « » . 

jelLrnooky « ~ 106, 107 

J'^naab. See ChiinaEb. 

Jeneahgur - » 259 

Jeajiae - - uo 

jElFAN BUCHT, stt im for Emperor by 
ABDALLA 1 IaxIv 

Jhcluiii, Oi Jhyliim li/er. Sec Bthiit. 


city or town cf 


bi, 83,95 
70, 73 
226 


JiJgtT R 

Jigdt point and pagoda 
Jihon nver (aiiCieni Ot?o9 ) 150, 196, 197 

Ji Oil pour - 63 

St. JohuR Point - - 34 

JILihubad. See Alldiabad. 

^ fmaus, orHimaus Mts. (ibe modern Him- 
maids) 97, 1 04,125, 1 26, 1 50,1 90,196, 368 
^ Rade - ^ 234 

IiKlelavoy - - 248 

INDIA (applied in a geneial seime, to ilic 
countries betvvcen Fwfsia, Chinn, and Tar- 
l.ny : and moie perticulaily in thi: place;, 
to the parts oi ii Iniewn to the ancients) 
derivation ol, xir. I'iic term improperly 
applied, at first, to raiy part m cepl IikIki 
iniui G/ingiiDii xxi. Has in all ay^es ex- 
cited the attention of the curlcms, ///• 


Maniurs of iis inlrihitruifs nearly the same 
22 centuries ay/>, as at imesent, ib. and 
xxix. Little lumn to the GreJ^s, un- 
til AlexaiKieiN cipediiioii, xxii. The 
western pait of it tiihutary to Darius Hys- 
taspes, xxiii. The tiibule paid in gold, 
and why, xxv. its pi'opoi iional dimen- 
sions better exprefsed byDiodoiiis Sicu- 
lus, Airian, and Fhiiy, than by Ptolemy, 
XavI, wxxvii, xxviii. Appears never to have 
composed one empire, until the Maho- 
medan concpicst, xxxU. A pafsioii for 
indinn luanufacuircs and products, has 
aciuatccl th{‘ people of the west, in every 
an/N x.vili, 'i’rade of tlie I'yri.ms, Egyp*^ 
tj'uis and Romans, to India, xxxHi, to 

XXX ix 

hnlian cities occupy more ground than Eii- 
unaun ones, and why, 50* General idea 
cu . . - 5g 

rndim rinnits prevail in the westcrii part of 
Tnibct “ - - 312 

Indian (bmeasus, $cq Caucasus^ and Hin- 
doo- Rhh. 

■Jiuioi'C, or Endore tzz 

* iNDO-SCYTillA. - 185 

Indus river, or, SIihIc (proper Sanscrit 
name Scaultoo 94* luiowii to the 
Romans unu«*r tile name of Stnde, ih. 
"Niiab, one of iu names, ih. Probable 
conjectures concerning its source, 96. 



INDI'X TO THE 


Ereadth lUTif Altork, 9^. Foid:i!)lo Jtl'cnv 
if, ib. Prijidpal pafhes it, 115. 
The Emperor Baheiks repoii, ron.\'rni»-|.; 
ifs soiiictv 1 55> 157* E.1H1& between Po;k" 
liolis anti SeWiidj 161. Kumbci td Pon 
loom rjqiiiied lor a biidge o-ier it's 167. 
Its roiiisu below Moiillan, 177, el seq It ; 
della aiid mouths^ 37, iBo, lUi. Ta'.* 
ciocs not i>u far up it^ iBi* Catinls bre I 
ill the cleiia, Iv!luvt«hIo towns on 't. 
banks - - le*; 

« • - V! 

liilaiid navigation^ vast CKtej?t of, in Imb, 
335 {Sec also navigation)* RchuiiIsot,, 

P > I 359 > 

Ferosers canals - - 7 ^ 

InnacoiuLi » - 28 c 

JOINAGUR* See Jyenagur. 

♦ Joimncs fl. (fiinmah) - 49» 55> 70 

Jancs^ Sir IVilifcait - c:iAn,t:o 

Jone^y Capi. Joku - - 302 

JCJODPOUR - ^ CK}, Kil 

JOUD.or JOUBiS, 10$, 109, no, 116, 117 
liabuttVj oi Ava R, ^297, 357 

Irawntty, or Iravati (ancient name ol the 
Riinvcc, or Ifydnwfes J - loi 
Trrmn lake - « 2B4 

Arig'ieus t) » 1 , 1 15, 172 

liinemry^ Mlisionary^, down the Indus, Sci\ 

102, izH, ijS 

^ measures of India, 4, ei $eq. Ho, 

H5, 151 

jublian ^ - - u6 

Juninah river - - 69 

jiimmoo, 105, 106. Road to Cashmere hy 

*39 

JuiKigur, or Chiinagur (in Guzeraf) 224. 
jiint'cr, or Jeneabgui - 259 

Jiinkseilou L " - - 40 

ymiice^ €apL - *4% 

yrEmm Rajah, or jMSSma, exM 
cxxiii. His observatories * 78 

JYENAGUR, or JoinagUf ; called also 
Jyepoiir and jaepour, cxlx, cxxiii, cxxiv, 

77 » 7® 


Kanian (of Tavernier, ineaujiig Combam), 

zHH 

Kaiiibala Mfs. - «. 305 

KAMKIi, a province of Cabul, 159* Its 
river, that of C'uIhjI « 

KAMRAJE^ the westerR, or lower division 
of Cashmere - • 142 

Kanahoodf Mts. (ilie Mmdmmus of Pto- 
leofiy • . 190 

Kandegkri, or Cliaacleghcre - 283,291 


iM'Vf* 

Kmgrah Rote (the fort of the tenql- of 
Kugoikoie in Ihiiijah) ». ^^>7 

L^*niiAcR. - * 

llarangoiitac Mfs* « inji 

ILARAsM, or CHARA8M ^ 03 

Kist (ancient liiiidoo iu,a.c* of Benares) 62 
MGViHERI, or CATHERJ oi Biodoju. 

(tcQ Ivutiy tfibe) - 12? i-jo 

KPiURfA, or KAIUA - y; 

Rawiwk, OI Caouc pals «. i(;j 15- 

Khd 3 GE,<n*KiriGlRbIAKRAN ~ uFt 


Kcl/y, Colonc! 
K* *uo(ni 
kept an Si Alt. 
r*n li. 

I IIXVM 


i5» 275 

312 

309^ 3 * 0 , 31 j 
7 S> 7 X *02 
94, 299 
30 1; 


I *.‘01. Old, or C.umu! 

f.i* g.,niL bv*c C 'licigong. 

Plitkpafi h'k, Ciipt un iHi/him, the gf-oeni- 
pby oi ill ‘ Fcjijai), Cashmere, and'TVhuI, 
ionected Iroir. I»b iiKilcikiis: whu li wtr-* 
Collected it 00} OnennJaudinrs 5 as w<JJ es 
tr:np-Lac<i, and explained hy him. bee 
the fl/ird Seclj<m tLroiiyjKnit, bur p'lrti* 
cu^.uly, 71, K3, 84, 95, 96, 108,113, r7 srq » 
l^Zt ci se(ji. e/A'c/7. i6.;, 19^, 201, 

iii . iih'oi hat icMieeling Weln walch, 
227; and D glrna, 239, 260. Ciud on 
other oiWtMtms, lit |e.ge 4, 23c, 221, 

229 

IGhlicnooag:!, 99, 160. fJ/jM found in 


KOHTKWAR - MJ; 

Kistnuh nver, 253, 254, 255, 2Hj, 28a, 

Kistniisliwi . . ■ f to 

Koluui - . . h,! 

Korxi, or Conda, a ttrraination sjL’nii'yiasr 
aforlrefs . - 216 

Koorket lake . . « 

* 53 . 171. 189 


aforlrefs - : 

Koorker lake . . « 

SfAtcok 03. ^7«. .89 

KOTEN . - - 07 

Kullanore, or Cahnure . i<5c 

Kungipara *. .. 

Kiishai, Of (iiKhal - i6i i6r 

KUTTORK, or CAFBRfSTAN; 1 50!’ 1 J, 
164. Fortof . 

Kuttry, or Rajpoot tribe (the CaiPm of 
Diodorus) . ^ 

Cohmi Robert « ^7^1 


LACCADIYE islancis - 47 

Lahore^ 79, et $iq. Capital of the Stdksj. exxi! 
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Page 

more commonly found neai the 
.simjvCb of rivers^ than in tiic lower part 
of ihcif courses - - 145 

I.AM \ (d TidfilST » 306 

L’P‘ . ‘>igmfy5'ig a prhat, in the TniOet 

luJgiiago ^ ™ - 305 

L” nroj of Thibet, 19], 299, 300. 

^biuhy ^ 198^304, 309,310 

LauiiS 9 the feiinnine of Ljma - 305 

Li , hit. - - 304 

LiiikeDuc, i'iT; - 30S 

1 ' ahoii L<ke - - 309 

L' irv k'lml ' - 179, iSo 

L lA 9 2995 e/ St’, 7. 303, 306, 311, Lutitudc 
ol " - 300 

L:U 1 hide leLon tit, Agic, 63-— Anfcnga, 18— 
Ay, I cil ; , 296— i» li jLori, 32— Boinb-'iy, 3 1 
Z06 — • iiUi luiiipojir, 2oy — 
Ca(ii:»|j‘»lam Ft. 1 7-— Chde utt <S — Cal- 

py, 205--«(A Jynu’i e Pt. 205 — Clumn- 
Jjaktbtiriini» 268*— Codiia, 22 — Comona 
C.pc, 2! — Ciukulou', 13 — Delhi, 66 — 
hlu Dili*!, 22 — DatKiiehc,nl, /\() — .Pt, 
do Celle, 46-— (itiisjain, 9 — Cot, 29 — 
Idnnabid, 38 — Jy^poiir, 78 — Mttdnis, 
1 5**««Meiaive Is. 47-— M ,suitp,it*nn, 12 — 
IViei'gnn 40 — N.igpoiir, 216 — N .nvah, 
soj— NrivipiJiaiii, 14 — Negrnis, 39 — Pi* 
gouii C 29— 'PtJiniras Pt. ii~Pondi- 
cherry, 13— *Foonah, 208— Porcuh, 21 — > 
RiiUiinpour, 218— Satoaivand, i<ji — Si- 
rofig, 2o6-«“>inai> 32— rritchiiiopoly, 15 
~V Hag ip'u tarn - 12 

ijfiiirs luliJhHlcs 97, 1 50, 250, 25s, 26B# 

287, 307 

LITrLirniiniTlb Sce Thibet 
Lony/tiide "uy cck^rini observafiot}, taken at 
AppM, 38— \!iit*ngu, 18 — Bombay, 31 — 
ihhliMiyoio’, 207* — ChfUaitia, 8— *l>elhi> 
29-— jyiit'iiagar, yy—Madras^ 
9— Mc'gui, 4t)»— Fond cherry, 13-^Poo^ 
It V i an; 95:11,00, iz 

L«ay,rnfli,s ijiiirred Irom iimc-kcepers> sxir- 
Vi'; s, or than::, Agiinere, 219 — Achecn 
*j2'— 'Ay.ni, 63*— Aguada Ft* 29 — 
Anuditxnf, 209— Aajeiiga, 19— Attock, 
K7--«-Av:t 296— Auruiigabad, 
l»a!f»re, 268— ihilL'cn, 32 — ^Brodora, 224 
33*— Bopaltol, 2o6*^Ca- 
hub H8—Cd|>y, 48, 130-^Calymere Pt 
I ^ — C.ifn!)tiy , 3 5— Camiaharj, 90— “-Ca- 
nog*', 54»-«CJashiiHTc, 135— Cattack, u 
Onliitf, 22'— Coinoiiii C» 19— Cudda-^ 
Ifsie, 15-— OcylcortM, 14 — Dilk, Mt 22 — 
Dliih^sid, 36— Diiiiilniliead, 46— Caii- 
idiit 9 “--Ci’HTiuli* 5^1— Galle Ft. 46— 
iiiifdilt aoCi — I Infsingabad, 207— Hy* 
dwlMcb 215— Islairiabad, 3S*--.Jyiienagtir, 


Page 

77_tahore, 81— Lafsa^ 302- — Madura^ 
19 — Maldive Is. 47 — "Mangalore, 28— 
Masulipatam, 12, 210— Moultan, 93— 
Nagpour, 143-— Narwah, 205-— Neg4>a- 
tani, 14 — Negrais, Cape, 38 — -Nicobar, 
Gieat, 41 — Paiamcotta, 19 — Paisliawur, 
87— Paimira<? Ft. 11— Pigeon I. 29 — 
Fooiytopii, 16 — Porcah, 21 — Ruttuii|jonr, 
218 — Samarcand, tgi — Sanore-Banca- 
pour, 249 — Seringapatam, 269— Sirhlnd, 
68 — Siroiig, 206 — Sumbulpoiii, 238— 
S mat, 32, 33, 208 — Syrian Pt, 4o-~~Ta- 
nOiC, 2*, — Tatta, 179-— Trilehinopoly, 15 
— \hctona ioit, 31-— Visagapatam, iz— 
VingoiU rocks - - 31 

Longitude, no celestial obseryation for, <41 
the west of Bombay, and witliiii the limits 
of tfie map ... ^2 

Luckidnar - - 301 

liUcknouti * « 35^ 56 

Lucknow, 63. Table of distances from, 325 

M. 

MABER, understood to be the southern part 
of the peninsula of India - lu 

MACHhRRT RAJ AH ^ - cxix, exx 

MADAROIV, the reigning Paishwah of 
the Mahrattac, ids tondnefs for geogra- 
phy “ « 186 

Madras, or Fort St. George, 263. Has no 
port, ib» Surf at, 264. Boats used there, 
ib^ Table of distances from - 526 

Madura - * - *9 

Miihabarut - - xli, 69 

Mahamiiddy, or Mahanada R* 239, 241, 

244 

Mahadeo, temple of, in Thibet 3 j 2 

Malic - - 22 

MAHMOOI), Sultan, of GHiZNI, the 
first Maiiomedan conqucroi of HIND GO- 
STAN - - xlv 

Mahmoodabad - - 224 

MAHOMED SHAM, cedes the proyinces 
west of the Indus, to MADIM mAII, 
Ixviii, cxxiii, exxw 
MAHOMED GEIORI xlvli 

MAHRATl^A NATION, sketch of Its his- 
tory, Ixxix, ei seq. Origin of the name, 
Ixxx* Rose on the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, kxxii. Separates into states, Foo- 
uah and Berar, Ixxxiv. Both inmde Ben- 
gal, Ixix, Ixxxiv* Contests with Abdalk^, 
and total overthrow at Fartnipiit, Ixxiv^ 
kxxvL Beeline, ib. and cxkzL War 
whit the British, Ixxxvii, c. Eastern or 
Borar Mahrattas, kxxYiii, Present state 
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" -19 
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idt nr, i' .n rldhpie 1 

0 t.he me.Midu 00 

Aa u , 1' ' 

sa 5 

C 7 , vwiti 


AVr (’/; / 7 .‘Vv » iB 

M.ILLI, 7JUit-i! fi’f'jplo <)i 
i(^ I2t% 130, Aiivkiit rapk/1 oi* 
nrdr Touioinba 
MALDIVE 

MALWA^ divided laaoi.;; I’lv h 
m I a r liiuls , c I . A: j A 1 . i al h* , i 

Mmdi\^/m , M* i'\K\y zso, 2*, 


} \ / ; ■ ,.* fi /m?a.s f'f /’ 


Maudi's/m ^ M, 250, 

Manr^jlorc 

Mansouih* The saire with |]!uilc>i 


h 'Au 
i al hM ' , 2 

isO, 2 ., f, 2 


I '.15 

Maiisoroar lake - 5''^8, 310 

Mairzorah liwr * - " 248 

Mapaiia lake - 309, 371 

Map iif the couiitile^i iKdrcfai the' liead of 
die Indus, a!id the Caspian sea, iiccount 
of, 187, e'/ svq, Eliccd - 200 

♦ Mararjuula - - ign 

MARAWAR^^ . - 27-; 

Manlies ofarmlcH, niean hiigdiol', appked 

atj a scute to geugraphicai purposes 120 
Mamie^h Mr* « vi, xl, 264 

MARi.iANA « 1S9 

MARWAR, vxKxi\% 232. it i; also called 
JOODFOUR 

♦ Masdoramtis - 190 

Mashaiigiir « - ^58, X73 

Mmoiidi « - - 22B 

♦ Mafsag'Uff capital of the /f/stttvmi 173 

Masulipntam « » zio 

MARIJAlk the oiigiiuil country of the 

MAHRATTAS - kxv 

MAWER.UL^NERE. or Tnmsojrhmu, 199 
Mayapanu i!ie proper uaine of Point PaC 
niiras - • 367 

BfAZANDRRAN - 123 

AIECKLKY « - 29s 

MrgasiMpifs resides tit Pafibolbnh kxv, 
Mciitioma! - xxvi, xxvik xxx, 50 
Meer>;aw, or Mlrjce - 28, 29, xxxviii 

MEHRAJE, the easteniii or upper division 
of Cashmere - - 142 

Mchraii R. a name of ihe liuliis 9S 

Mcritclij, Mcrifz» or Merrick, exxt. Taken 
by Hycler Aliji in 1778, cxxvii, 252 
Merjee, or Mirjee - xxxviii, 29 
MerMseray, aoy. The wme as Sera, 


//rz/z d> Nuih /; 
s* t Oil /;/c 


. . a c 
Ihu ^iUpiir 
usd Ih r.nn Iv 
<)! 'raliui 1 na*) . 
'S 7,n at jst ('» . 
Inin I),).nd 7 lt 


‘M ^ , * 2iC 2' : 

> * n , ‘ ‘ i 1 ■’ 1 f.-' . h ( 
i'unAALJ^ k'.ikii'E ‘'Mi ihv* ^iUpiir 

t'Si,ivd. / . d j,i i ^ / 5 , a'sd Dc r.nn 1) / 

th' d^' r'\ deaf') h’snai’ , oi 'Ikiiuil na*). 
he ‘ lAhj , z\A.rj, 'S j'uafjst c* * 

iivl H nh*’* A-uu'pv-hr, l),).nd,dt 

KLn C\'M;^rupinc'd iiudiu 

A h/r - - 

MOOVl* i\ATf inunihip^ SI! lij ,10^ 
l,Uid, has uu ' SI ahh'duuciu Inna flu* Kiiy,« 
ih.h, Lsnv. ^Throws hiivstll on ilip M ill« 
ratats Ixxvi, A p' nshaicr to Miidajut 
.Si’uiia, rxvdL MisPxil linos « 363 

Mogul hmptri\ Frugmrnis of» 

32,273. S«-u ril'c» On/.aa 
iViUtsUl JKTAN» or orlp^in d cc^uutrv of 
tInAVl jppils, . 197/1911 

A/fw/nw, Mr. 16, 19, an, 2.14, 27s, 269, 

u8i> iH], 28Sf 

Mfuirhuhoo - . ' 297 

Mou/t% Cape ». 36, I So 

MOODAJKK /lODAhVX/iiA <.r licmsohu 
See Berar Rajalu 

- h'oxv, 60 

MORCNC « » • 312 

Moth', Mr . , 230, c! s-f(;. 

MoiilUin - - go, g-;, 17R 

Mutr, Col. ~ 7 ®. 2 . 1 *»Z 33 

Mu/gnivc, Lord . „ vi 

Mundu - - - zzi 

Mumry, Col. John - 72, j 10, t n 

*MUSiCANJ - a 
Mysore - - - 270 

MysORR, ivffont, or sovert-iKu of, 77/»- 
PpO SULTAN, Jiis ttnitorics, ren'iiufs, 
inihfary cstabiishifient, &r. &c. wxvHi, 
til t,eij, 7 ’!ic most powciful of the native 
princes of ludU - cxxxix 


NJDTR SHAH, his invasion of HINDOO. 
STAN, Ixviii. The provinces west of 
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tlie cecfeti to liiiii by MAHOMED 
SIIJIE Ixviib cxxiii, cxxiv> 184. The 
route by which he retuiued to Cabuj, not 
Well uiidtiiUood - - II z 

Nado^if' ^ « joy 

Kagai i - - 175 

Nagaz. bet* Nugb^z. 

A G O iv E (in A g h £i c re ) cxxxi li , 232 

N igofkotCj 01 Kole iCiugialu - 107 

Ktgpoiu, 216,217. Rainy aw*a?;Oii at, 295, 
'i'able of (iistauecb fioin - 327 

NAGPOifll RJJAIL See Bcuir. 
jMaitroaia, oi Ediibi (meant for Nehrwaleh) 

227 

iMalciiXirouk, or Naldroog - 253 

NAPAUL - " » 504, 312 

NARDECK ^ - * cxx 

Naniuverain Hill «- •» 284 

NARSiiNCjA, kingdom of, iPi history ob- 
scure * - . 291 

Narwah « - 205, 232 

Niisereddin^, 67, 79, Si, SS, kjz, icjg, 

zzy 

NufsiKk-Trimlnick - 239 

Nav^igatioiii Roman, from tlie Red Sea to 
India, xwvi, r/ Inlaiul, by tlieCJan- 
ge,s, Jiiimiah, ami llurrampooter rivers, 
Jlemarkx on, 359. improvements 
Intciufed, and partly accomplished, by 
rbe iimperor Ferose I if. ■ lir, 75, e£ $eq. 
HiiarcbHSf conducts the first European Heet 
that riavigated the Indian seas, 131* Re- 
marks on a pafsage in his journal, 132, 
Muntioiied - 184, 1S6, 187* 

Neermu! - - 236 

Negaputam - « 14, 27S 

Hegarlhnkar - ^ iSo 

Nehrwaleh, or Nehrwalla, ancient city of, 
xlvi* 'Fhc modern Fiittan, or Fattun, in 
Gir/wrat - - 226, el neq, 

Nehr Bthishr, or Carul ot Paradise 73 
Nehi, biwh (cuiiul) - loi, 105 

Nelisiinim - * xxxviii, 28 


NIZAM ALLY, EOUBAMo! 


Page 

the DEC- 


Nidii, biwh (cuiiul) 

Nelisiinim 

• Neicynda . - - xxxviii 

Nelkire - - - tZz 

Neptum Orkutak. See D’^Apres, 
Nerbiiddah river - z$$i 

Nmtyz » 33 t 

^ Mi,m - . ' ' 125 

MICOBAIl Islands - - 41 

HfPffS DOWLAB, late Terrs, of, exxi. 
See GQldM CAWDIM, and ZABM^ 
7 A CAWN 

Bilab, a name of ttie Indus river, 94^ et seq^ 
Nikbdty - . 95 

Nile river, remarks on - 5157 

Nimderra - 138 

f NitfiM * - ' . " . SI 


CAN. See 

Deccan. 





Noauagiir 

- 




18^ 

Nogarcoc 





304 

^ NOMABES 

- 




iS< 

NOMURDiES 

.. 




ii}. 

Northwestei s, 

gusts of wi 

TK 

i so 

called 

» in 

Bengal, Sec, 

- 


• 


559 

NORTHERN 

CIRCARS. 


Sec 

Circar 

’S. 

Nou-Kian, or 

Ava liver. 

2 

' 95 ^ 

299, . 

357. 

Four Chinese travellers e 


bark 

on it. 

and 


come to Ava - - 206 

NUDJUFF CAWN, late, his conquests, 

cxix. Sudden rise and fall of his princR 

paiity - - - fh. 

Nughz, orNagaz - 114, 1 15, 175 

Nulia Siiiikra - - 184 

^Nysa « . . 


Omircont. See Ammcrcot. 

OMJVIAISI, Sea of - - 223 

Onorc - . - 2 1 

Ootiampaliam, valley of - 275 

ORISSA, in thepofsefsion of the Berar Mah- 
rattas, cxiii, cxxix. Its coast correctedi, 

365 

Ome, Mr. kxix, xci, exxv, 127, 244, 247, 
248, 249, 252, 255, 260, 280, 2H3, 280 
OUDE, NABOB oR his Terrs. cxv, et 
An ally of the BAri&h^ exvi. Revenue, 
and military establishment of, cxviL Fays 
a subsidy to the East-Iiulia Company, exvR 

cxvii 

Ougein, 220, ei seq. Capital of Madajee 
Siudia, zzz. Table of distances from 

328 

OUBIFOUR, Rajpoot province of, cxxii, 
Cheitore, the ancient capital exxHi 

Ouikr, or Tal, lake - - 137 

Otier, M. - 88,112,157 

Outch - - - lag 

* Oxus R. (the modern Jihon) 150^ 196^ 

* OXYCANI - izQ, I7I 

* OXYDRACiE - 123, lai ug 

* Oztm , - w . 


• Pactya . » , . *xiit 

Paddar R. See Puddaj-. 

Pahar, an Indian tefm for hill, or moun- 
tain . - ~ %g% 

Padshawor, orPeishote - 'S3, 86, 87 

3 » 
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iV.'f 

FJLSinfAiJofthc MAHRAIT' VS, u-,.-- 
|u:lit’n oi] I'cjrs, oi, cwr, Ca'.'/jI 

Palmirolta, or TiiicvTIy « 16 

rAlicaiidcficiiy - - 276 

Paliconda _ - - 266 

' Paliholhni, XYxii, xxxi\j,49, 50, 52, 

Si 

IMir.iias IN-rU, ic, 36^', 366. A liy.bt- 
I'Cii'iC piopo5ed to Ix' biiiii on it, ib. 1^%- 
t^rii oi its iccf - <* /7 j, 

PILNMJD - . 2i‘7 

Ptiltc lake • ^ 

Fiiiijbd ~ - c.xvit, 233 

P‘\HJAfb a natural division of coiuUiy, o 
luiMidj ,xyu^ 79, 82. (kography oi, *79, 
ii scq. 104. Length of, 87. Us rtvtrs, 
(j-ifi ei AOf/, Flat and inaishy in the pan 
near Moultjn - - 129 

Ibuijab rivtrb, tlicir courses and mode 
coiiiluence, favoiuablc to the tjaiiiig of 
Alexaiidei ’s route - 1 1 S ^ 1 68 

Fanjab, a Persian map of - 79, 103 

Faniany> Z2, 23. River of « 276,277 
Paniia, or IHirna, a diamond mine there, 

cxviii, 233 

Pamdput, a place of battles, Ixxiv, 68. F'a- 
mo us battle ol, in iy 6 i - Ixxlv 

Panncla - 252 

Farasanga, or Farsang - 89, 188 

Farictrong, or prridsong - 301, 302 

FAROPAMISUS, province of, 170. An- 
' swers to the tiact between Herat and Ca- 
hul, //>. Memntairis of (lliose ot (»aur), 
169, 189. Probably derived from Pabiir, 
hill liji 

* Faropamisan Alexajidria, conjectures on, 
169, 170, 17!. Not Candahur //o 

* Ptimti Moiu* (the Mts. ofCaiukhar) 115, 

i66, 170 

* FARTHIA, 189, 190. Misconception re- 

spcctirig it& geography - 200 

Pal&es over the upper part of the Indus, 

114, 115 

falalipootra, or PatelpooFhcr, atidenc name 
oi Faina - « co 

Patna, 62, Supposed to stand on the site 
of the anrirait Pufihoihra 50, 52, 54 
^ Ihiftula, ancient name of Tatia 129, 130, 

, 179^5^7 

IbiiiFpuifoa - - 104 

FaiVftiogiir, Faygiir, orFaygurrah 227 
Paycii'-Gaut, applied to the Carnatic cxxviij, 

cxxxvii 

Faygufmli, She Pawangpr*. 

f€i 4 n$, Cd. - 8, 9^ fOi 243, ^^83 

Wrtvp.' - . ,43,44 

imi* of - 100 

PEMIM$0LA of IndlsTtte 


F47 

qiie.U Wilis, 262, A!.<rgc map of it mj). 

jhdied - . “ "m;!. 

Pi tnekorth IL - IC7, 1 

Pennar Point, 13. Rwei - " 282 

Penukonda - - 282, 291 

Pcplitr pLinU black, cliscovcn'd in tfic Noi ifi . 

ern Ciicni’, - » 2|6 

PuMinbuiiUor, udvaniagts to be derived iruni 
*" - - 211 

Piii'duh of the Lnibrc.i)} 32, 222, 229 
PnnoMn 1 101 

iU'dvHf,\, a ii'i>p of U duiwii and cngjaveii 
Hi (’oinaaiii hjopk* - 223, 367 

/V 7/6 tb Ij rnv.r, M. 89, 121, i6.:|, 194, 

1 99 

♦^PeuaL(.t\‘, - 171, 174, 173^ 175 

Figion L ^ « 29 

P//'/hv biv, hf}\ ^ **97 

i^iRAd’K COASlb rciiuiiks cm 20 

Piiliali ^ ^ ^ . 87, IU9 

PZ/ny, hh. Indian it iiK’iasy. vi Cited, 
or mentioned, 30, 31, 94 iVu, 122, 

124, 126, 131, !8i 
P otlihi, or PoucIeLi 290 

Polk}, Coiouel 10, 1 1, 67, 6S, 71, 72, 74, 

104, 106 

PoiKljchcrry, original grant of, kxxi. Po- 
sition ol, 13. Accountof - 278 

Pnolylopu - .. 1 6, 17 

Poonaii, 2 oB. Tabic of distances from, 329 
Pofbam, Cvi, vi, 77, 78, r/j, 230. Takes 
GwdVior - - 234 

FORTUC^UESK, did not poisefs any great 
extent oftcrutory, in India - xc 
Port onovo - - 279 

Post, regular, thronghont the East-lndiii 
Cotnpany^s pofsefslans, 317. Rate ot tra- 
velling ^ 

FRA 81 I, kingdom of, xxxlii, rxvi, S4> 131 
Freparis islands - - 41 

Prinnuy stations in geography 266 

Pringle, Mr. 13, 17, 264, 266^ 272, 273# 

274, 275, 2S4' 

Prke^ Copi. Joseph, 229. His gallant be- 
haviour - ^ 

Plokmy, the geographer, an apology for 
some of his errors, 199, 240, 241. "Men- 
tioned, xxvi, 64, 95, 97, ICO, 175, 190, 

190, 228 

FUCKHOLL or FRIIKELY, extoit of, 

160 

Puckholi fawn, 146, Route to Cashmere 
by - . « 10 

Puddar R, - wiib 186, 

Palkat (or ireum) lake- ^ tBk 
Pimdua _ « , - - ' ‘ 

PotnoachLroad to Caiteete by ' - , '13$ 

%, 107 
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Pa;;je 

Fiirnali* See Foiina* 

Fiirah Mu « • ^ ^o6 


Q- 

Qnsl'iiu or (Joyl 111 - - 21 

('arlhis^ Set Curinify, 

11. 

11 \CIIO!U% piovhici* of, orxxvL Toun of, 

s 36 , 287 

Radinipour » - 225 

linhvv “ - 295 

Raihjui*; - - ^\xv 

RAJ FOO'J'AN A, or country of the Raj- 
|>ooU ; ypinerally, Agiinere, or 

Ai.inerc, xkii, i'xxxi* Cluogn pineal di- 
viifion of, LXXAii, Made tribiuury to, or 
rcdiical by tftc Mahruttas, exxvi, rxxxi. 
Froba!)ly, fouiied one kingdom originally, 
cxxxiii, Farrirul.iri^ relating to, 
RAJPOUlbU t)r inlinbitants oi Rajpoot ana, 
iir. are divided into two tribes, or d iRett, 
RAllJORK, and CilOIIAN, or SEK- 
SODYA, cxxxiv. I'he Mahnxtta chiefs 
arc of the latter tribe, iln Intended by 
Diodorus Sicuius^ and by M> nevcuotf 
iiiider the naracs of Cailjeri» and Ctdry, 
123* 'riicir country - z$o» et seq, 
Rajciiial ^ « 60 

Ralirote - * 254 

Kama^, Cape - - 29 

Ramanarfaponim • - zo 

iiJNJ oi OUDiPOUR. or Cheitorc. 

250 

R:i{ini-lk:dnore * - 292 

Raiitaiiipoin’ * ** 232 

Raok’oiuiiu a diamond nutte 2J3 

Raiivee R. (ancient Jlydraoi^s ) S2# xoi 

Ray ^ bun - ' - 106 

RECCAN, the same as A RAC AN* 
REGISTAN, or Sandy 0 eueit of hpmerOf 

cxxii, 1B3 

Rckhi, t pals over the Indtis - 114 

Reymhhf Caplam 28, 6S, t86^ 220, z%i, 
2zB, tso, 25U 254 > ^S 9 
^ MIMMNM - - zso 

Kiitiola Mts* ill !>ii^ llalde's map, ought to 
be or Hlmmaleh -* 302, 504 

Mmrip Lkui* - - MO 

fliHgriisff Lkut. -> 53 , 34 

Mikkk, Copt. 10, 12, 37, 38, 41,' zU, 

366 

RildicI R* - 37 » * 79 ^ 

Mm% oficii form lakes* near their sources. 


38; 

and why, 145. Fiopoitional length of 
vouise of some capital ones «. 337 

Roads, winding of. Sec VYinciing, Have 
a greater degiec of tiookedncfs'in India 
than in Europe - “5 

i?Ot% Fir Tboraan - 1 \% 219, 220^ 221 

ROH 1 LLA country, or ROHILCOMD, 
conquered by the Nabob of Oude - c 
ROAixlN trade to liidia, .wavi. Route oi 
ihCu ships - . lb. et sea. 

ROSHA IN ^ - 2 f)y 

Jiaiae, FirChiilcKBinighfon, viibixii, loi, 

23d 

Rotas (in Punjab) -« Si, 83, 84, 85 
Roydroog - ^ „ 269 

Rupees, rule ior turning them into steiliiig 
luomy ^ ' - cxvii 

RVMJET SING, the JAT piince cxLx 
Riijsell, Mr. Fruncis - vi 

Rufscfl, Mr* Claud - 12,244 

Rut! era Point - - 20 

RuUuopour - - 218 


s. 


♦ SxiBARJil - - 240 

^ SACiE « - 97, 150 

Sadauundf bramiu « 186, 224 

^ Sagheda - - 233, 241 

Sagur - - - 241 

S AKITA « - 97, 150 

Saiheir-Mulhcir, or Salcr-Mouler 25S 
SahetteL • 52, Ixxxvii 

Salt mines - - - 8 2 

Saltpetre made on the banks of the Ava ri- 
■ver - - 2 98 

Samarcand - 191, 192 

Samanali - - 119, 120 

SaraCJfsuram ^ * 283 

Sandy desert of Agimcre, See REGIST AN * 
N. B* It extends from the sea, to the 
Panjab country. 

^ Sangala « 119,123 

^ Saiigada - - 186 

SANG ARI ANS (pirates of Gozerat) 1 86 
Sanore-^Bancapour exxv, 249, 290* 291 
Sanpoo RIvcf (the Burrimy>ooter) 298* 299, 
366> 310, Source of, 307, oi seq* It 
means The Rive ft - 306 

Sanscrit (or Sansctcet) language, where 
vernacular, xx* When supposed to be*^ 
come a dead language, aim the cause# 

^ xlviii 

Sfttgong . ' - 57 

Sattarah - - ^ 5 * 

Sautgnd - - 

Smoary^ M. ' * *, ' i% 

j D 2 ■ ^ 
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Capi, Janaib^n ■ vl> kui, Iaxj'^ 

bffdii Cjpi. - - ijij 

SCyilii AXS^ nc^t chained to tlie soil, or 
inrwim^odcd witli the dfllnce of a capital, 

20f; 

SCYTHIA, hifrd ei exlni lufipfm, 97, 

196 

Srnlkott' - - 8i> S7, io() 

Sebj “ . 107 

.SKI f^lHRFUJN POUR - rxxi, uxami 
SiUKS^ hi ,1 I'iCjni as a peuple, lxi\% Kx- 
tuf't u{* rliMi tornlork'Sj ( '.\i, cx.vn. Lati* 
5U'Ct.»ihtS ho)n « 366 

S!</j,:tcs nicator - ‘53 

Svliaia R. « '* | 

hcnranalif or Kummuili •» 119, lao 

Sera, or Sirripy « 269, 287 

* S ERIC A - . xwii, 198 

Sen?iip3% or 8i»oi g - 2c6 

Sclk'ge, or SiUtuiiiz river, 102, t2.| (nn- 
citor liesmiriLs J 

SHF JJ EJ<A hib aiKcstry Ixxx, FomKls 
flic Mahrattu stare In the proviate o( 
MARHAT, or BAGLANA. kxxi 
SKWAD,orSOVYifAD,i6o, 161, 173,174. 

**’— river op - ^57* 158 

Sewalkli, or ScwaJuck Mf'u « 202, q68 

SHAH AUlUM. GREAT MOGUfJ n 
pcauioaer io SIHDIA ^ cxviij 

SHAH JEBAhf, Kiiiperor . h 
Shahjehanabad, or Delhi - 65, 66 

Ebabnawuz, 195, 197, 199, 227, 259,260 


Shahnawaz, town of ' 
Shah Nclir {cmal} 
Sheik Forreedhs lonsh 
Sljvkurdou 


118, 119 
loi, 105 
104, 119 
‘ ^ 96 


our at Duiidel 4 cxxka Holds the peiso 
<»i thoGieit Mogul, jb. ; who receives 
|K avion fioni hiui, rxidi. Sin-liaC rc?c 
nue, rxxix. His capitai, Oiigi'iii, Hk l/ii 


Oh 36;, 


.iii, Fk L'ile 
tlic hloeiirL 


507 
1 29 
67, 68 


Sbenftddm, 71, 76, 103, 106, u8, tig 
164, 166, 194, 199 
Shetooficr, ancient naiue of the Sctkgc 
w . 102, 124 

Ships, particular method of launching of, 
245. Those built of TEEK last 40 years, 
in luclia « - ^61 

SImker ^ ^96 

Sbumsr Seraje - 71, 74, 7c 

SIAIIPOSHIANS, or BHck Firsts i 66 
SictMcolhini « ^ « 288 

Silhel, e(|iiidiytant from C.ikiuta and from 
Cfiina - . 2 qk 

imUM «. ^ . xxnl 

Sijidc river, See ludiiSt 
Si Mi) Id MJBjyEEf tilt* principal jag- 
hireikii of the Maliratia htntc (of Poo- 
mih}p but ought to be regardtii a$ a 60- 
vcrH|n prince, cxmiil Molds a share of 
aiid Caudeish^ exxvij and k ex* 
_iciidiug bis terrllorto to, the and W^, 
ksviih Imxh^ c«x, ■ Cixfiil. Is driwi 


wioiigs, ib, 

Sindiu-lknuch, heights - ii,| 

SiNDY, C7)unuv 01, 177, ef srq. 

Egypt, in rtutaui paitiuilarv, 1^3* 
nil* id veauLiih.g lunivcs therew'//* C,i»- 
nuishird theRCkii. ErUent oi, 1S3, 
1 Hi /US try U) Site Kiny^ «>[ C,iiuhiluii , 
revh% 'ri.idirson fnaCwHiing A!r\. 
nnd.i^ { folhiur, the liuhiv ' 

*hlNDOMANNI . 

bhhnui « . 6*^. 

SCUN‘\GUR (s.orihoflThi.) . ' 
SlriiKigur, capitH of CEshnieie, 13^-, 

. M'l 

wiringupaiairij, Ti]>poahs capifa!, pf^viticiii cl, 

^ 269, 27c of dr/*aiictb, lioui, 

Suong, or Smnsgc « 206 

Sirripy - . 

SitraraJu Se*' Sair.iralu 
Sky met, lirui. . tt, % a. tc 

.SwUb, acn,r.irjmepb . 2,5, aj^ 

binilb. Rev. M/. vi, -53, 20J, 204, 205, 

Sonne, R. srnin’cof, 235, Ancient bed oL 
trarcablf to P.uiKi . r» 

•SOGDJ , . . d;’ 

* SOGDJANA . . ,rf, 

Sohaun R. (Panjab) - joq 

Sonergong _ . 

* Sonus R. , - - r* 

AVo/uff R.te . , 

Socmam, orSiinnam - 70, 7* 

Soor, or Siioor, a name of the Indus q8 

•“SS" . - . 

SORA-MANDALUM - lei 

Stade, itinerary measure, remarks on, 50, 

STAN, a term signifying country - E 
Sjvmtlon.Str George - ' 269,273 

iMeei, John ■ _ j55 

Stevens, SLijor, 10, 12, 19, ajo, 243, 247, 


33. 3+. 3>- 
2»5> *34 


Ancient bed ol, 
5.1 

* 120 

m 

109 

57 

' ' 9^, 162 

: . . 70/ 73 


Stewart; Capi. 

Stewart, Lieut. WtlHam 

Sfrabo ^ xxv. x 


- XX 
269, 275 
166 

541# ^47* 

18$ 


S mbi) ^ xxv. x«iv# cit 171, 181 

Suhmandroog, heights , - \m 

Sulivan, Mr. JobN, ri* *6, 25, 257, t&j, 
a7S» His scheme for 

i^cmM a , (wmittuiucation between the 

KIsItofi tnd Godafcfj rifCTS *57 
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SULTJNf, 

descendants of 

*'xiexaiider, or 

liis In! low 

'ors 

162. 163 

SunJaih.o'ii 

V nr SamtlpoLir 

238, el A Cl/, 

SiiiC'i’Ui* u* 

'vjac, iH py„*oda 

U 

“ 225 

Si rdji!ci 

i', Hi \;oori,, vJ 

the mouli of 

Cjf.U'C 

i 1 % 

s 

339 

‘ic i 

{ t 

*** 

3 j 


vV‘..r,vu 

70,73 

iSu Vi 

" 

^ 32 

Sat ‘ 1 /( 4 ; , S- 

'(Mjofy, Siuu'iwi 

Ltty> HOi'is, 7u, 
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Anbeit-Sir, or Chuck-Gou- 

Bajarack, or Bazariick 

a 4 



roo 

e to 

Bakipour 

/6 

JBDALLI, 

d l 

Anderab, or Inderab 

a 4 

BALK . - 

^ 1 ; 

Abdun 

ds 

Anopsheer 

h 14 

and Map, page 200. 

Abclurra 

ib. 

Aory 

R- 11 

BALLOGES 

e 3 

^ Aresincs R. 

dg 

AROKHAGE. See the Map 

Balhian 

e 9 

ACilO^if 

d 9 

at p. 200. 


BALTLSTAN 

a 8 

Aclccn .gur 

h 5 

Asai Heights 

c 6 

BAMJAN 

b z 

Adeeii .pour 

d 10 

Aseraoa 

g 

Baniian 

ib. 

Afifodht 

f 9 

Asecabad 

c 4 

Earikil, or Bannaul 

c 10 

AFGHANS 

d 4 

Asbta&'iir, A town in Sewad, 

Banoii, or Bunnoo 

d 6 

or Agarowda h 11 


^ 7 

Banonr 

/ 12 

A!uui;^uran 

c 2 

Asnaida 

g 

Baiai 

e 8 

Akof i 

e 7 

Afsouan 

/S 

Baran R, 

b 4 

(P^ropamisan) . 

Attock 

f. 7 

Bjrerkdewar 

c 3 

Siippes» 3 to hiiYC stood at 

River, or Indus, 

, lb. 

BAREE BOABAH 

e 9 

the southern foot of the 

— — River, by Sealkote 

Barehmoolch 

b 9 

Ghtrgistan Mts. in ^ the 


d 9 

Barnavc 

g ^3 

quiiitcr towards Baniian 

Aurungabad 

d 10 

Barut 

iL 


i) 3 

Aurangabad 

e 10 

Bataia^ Sec Betak* 


Alinm ad, or Tandra 

/ 7 

Authore 

/ 

Batiiida, or Batnir 

g 10 

AliMus.,ld 

c 6 

Azimabad 

g ^3 

Desert of 


ALISHUNG 

a 5 



Baiiii Gaut 

g 14 

^ River 

lb. 

B, 


Bazaar 

c 7 

Aliumkhan, the mine 

of the 


Bazaruck, or Bajaruck 

a 4 

Ifvlus liver, oppos 

ite ta 



Behaduran 

b If 

MoaiT uu 


BADAKSHAN - 

a 4; 

BEf I 0 UROO, or JSafe Beb~ 

ALliNK^lR 

7/ c 

and Map, page 

200# 

duroo 

d J r 

River 

ib^ 

Bad pour 

€ ll 

Behiii, or jliylum R. 

d 3 

AiJianat Khui Serai 

e 10 

Baghbat 

b 13 

Bejwara, or liosliearpour 

Amcdiiagur 

d % 

Hugh WafFa 

b 5 


e II 

Amiirakid 

d 9 

Suhadernagur 

b 13 

BEKRAD 

^5 
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BELLASPOUR, or 

BoL 

kills pour 

e 12 

Bcmbcr 

d 9 

BENEER 

r 7 

Bcraiialeh 

/lO 

Beroujah 

d 7 

Be tala, or Bn tala; 7 

cofscs 

to the S, or S E ot Kiilla- 

norc» 

Bcyah R. /* 8, and e 10 

BHATY 

g 10 

Bheerah 

d 8 

Bhelwelpour 

d 9 

Bholbas 

b 8 

Bibigondy 


Bickerabad 

€ 4 

Bijorc 

/; 6 

• River 

lb. 

Birouan 

c 4 

Bifsooly 

d 10 

Bizooiga*s Tomb 

c 3 

Bokhma. See Map, 

page 

200. 

Bonipal 

€ It 

Bowh Ferry 

e 9 

Boiiriah 

/ ^3 

Buckt liuzzaiiry 

8 

Buddoo 

d 10 

Budhedeh 

f JO 

Bullauspour 

e iz 

BuUolcpour 

e 1 1 

Bimderkote 

C IQ 

BUNDURAUL 

c n 

Bungiirrv 

d 10 

BUNGUSHAT 

^ 5 

Bunnoo, or Banoii 

d 6 

Biirteheh 

f S 

BUSSEER 

e iz 

Biifsawu! 

c 6 

Biitear 

b 9 

Byramkulia 

€ 9 

c. 

CABUL 

h 4 

Cabul 

ii. 

— Little 

ib. 

CAFERISTAN 

it 6 

CaggarR. 

/ 

CAHLORE 

0 iz 

Caimdi. One of the 

names 


of the river Jiimiuli. 
Callanore# or Kiilianofe 


d 10 

Caly R* - e ti 

Canal of Perose #12 

Shall Nehr d 10 

Behisht g 1.3 


CANDAHAR r i 

Cdiidahar - ih, 

Desert of d 4 

Carjicnil - ^3 

CASKGx^R. See Map, p. 

200. 

CASHMERE b 9 

Cashmere, or Siilnaonr ?/;. 
Calan - e S 

Ci'thgur - dll 

* Caucasus (hidun) a 3 

Chaliscurdi Hills / 9 

Chandraur - J 13 
Chaperoivly - ^3 

Chaukaraii - b a 

Chatyali - 4 

Chatzati - e ^ 

Chendoiil R, - c 6 

Chinnajice - c jo 

ChowLiijidy - e 8 

Chowparcli Gant d 6 

Cliuhonian « j $ 

Chuck-Goiiroo, or Anben- 

Sir - c 10 

Cluiganserai ~ b 6 

Rivc'r ib, 

CHUMBA, or CHUMBAY 


d 1 1 

Cluinaub R, / 7, and d 8 
Cotaiuih, or Guny-Kotanah 


Cotla 

/ J 
d 1 

Cotowly 

g I 

Coultic 

f I 

Cow R. 

*J 

- c 

Cumaoon. 

Sec Kcmaooii. 


D. 

Dahcr* The same as Lo- 
agiir - e 12 

DabkullL On the Bchut R. 
between Puckholx and 
Jhylum, 

Dada/i - h tz 

Balobuni g 

Daira, orDayra d 10 

and / 14 

Dakkali, or Dooky c 6 
Dalia • j? 10 

Damaun Mts. Those be- 
tween the Ganges and 
Jninnah rivers. 

Darinagnr - g* 14 
Dasna .. 13 

DEB ALPOUR /9 
J)chalp0tir town. Its posi- 
lion ancertain: but sup- 


posed to be near the coii« 
dux of the Setlegc and 
Eeyah rivers. 

DeegK» . ^ g 

Bee«‘'kote FSs d 6 

Beil nee - ^7 

DeliLiugaia - fj 
Bekhan Serai - r n 

DELHI » 7,13 

Belli i - 

Deiia R. ™ f g 

DenpKgh - / 1 5 

Dhaiaut. On the Catial 
ol HiiEd Ferozeh. 
Dheulaa « ^ 12 

Dhul, or Dili Lake h 9 

Bhanah ~ c i 

I) den R. - c 4 

Dindana R. One of the 
names of th.e Behut (in 
Shcrefeddin) d 8 

Dirb!iry ~ « o 

Doabeh R. - b z 

DOO-AB « gr 13 

Donky, or Dakkali c 6 

BOON - / 14 

Bukkiih, Bakkah, orBooky 


c 6 

Bunomiinjee ~ r 10 

B till core - /a 13 

Bnnshaulah - r lo 

Durbiind - & 4 

Burmpour - f 
Biirroo - b 10 

Diirra-Batg L A valley 20 
cofses S oi Jalalabad . e 5 
Dutara, or Buotara « 11 
Butcima - b $ 


E. 


Eatuckadabad b 9 

hleencha, or Islamabad b 10 
Esaukhaii Kote / 


F. 


Farridabac! 

Fatlabaci 

Fattipour 

Fatty Khan 

FERMUL 

Ferosepour, 

FuIwarGaut 


g II 

^10 

- e f 

^4 

or Firosepour 

i 9 

” /n 
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G . 


Gacliitlar> or Raje-Giislidar 
^ 9 

GaloiigaraR. - g j 

Ganges R. - i?' ^ 4 * 

GAUR « See Map, at page 
200, 

Gazydeen/7g7/r B 15 

Gelali Desert - d j 

Geyehamooii ^ 69 

Gberpab» or Kherpah, a 
branch of the Liiiiighanat 
road, between Cabiil and 


Paishawur. 

Ghergistan Mts, 

h 2 

GHiCKERS 

c 8 

GHIZNi 

c 4 

Ghizni 

lb. 

Ghourbund 

b 3 

Ghousgur, or Gosgur 

g S 3 

Ghouri 

a 2 

Ginra 

d II 

Gohaneh 

g 12 

Goiillair 

d 11 

Gosgur, Ghousgur, < 

or Je- 

laiabad 

g S3 

Gofsauird 

/ 7 

Govendal 

e 10 

Goujervai 

fn 

Gounoiir 

g S 3 

Gourdaspour 

e 10 

Gowrah 

C 12 

Gujakote. See Kuiakote, 

Gujerat 

d 9 

Gukri, or Kukri R. 

d 9 

Gulbehar 

a 4 

Gundamook 

b 5 

Gurcheh 

b 9 

Gurdaiz 

€ 4 

Gurmacktisher 

b 14 

Gurry Kotanah, or Cotanah 

Guznoorgiil 

/ 

b 6 

H. 

HAJYKAN 

g ^ 

Eajykan Chokey 

ih 

Hajypour 

e 11 

Happer 

b 14 

Hansi 

b 12 


Marmm. A Pafs on the In- 
dus, ^between Attocli and 
Otthind, ^ £i y 
Heargnt ' ^ 

Hi^erapotir g 


* Hesudrus Fi. e 12 

Hezaree R. (The River of 
Cabui and Paisliawiir, or 


the Kameh) b 5 

Hezaree, or Buckt-Huzzau- 
JJ - e B 

Himmaleh Mts. ^ 1 2 

Hlndo Kho - a $ 

Hirmuiid, or Heermund R. 

. c z 

Hifsar Ferozeh h 12 

Hodela • S n 

Hoshearponr, or Bejwarah 
e II 

Howaspour « d g 
Hulweiggin - c 10 

Humnugur - d 10 

Hiirdwar ~ ^ ^4 

Hureeponr - d ii 

Hiirpeyah - f % 

Iluuy-Purhef, A hill 2 or 

. *1 , . . r ^ t '•* 


4 miles cast of Cashmere 
b 9 

Hufsiin-Abdal c 7 

Hnsleenapour ^ ^4 

Hybutpour - ^ lo 

* Hydaspes FI. e S 

Hyderabad • b g 
♦HydraotesFL d 10 


L 


Jalalabad « ^5 

Jalalabad • 10 

JALLINDHAR DOABAH 
e II 

Jaliindhar * ih. 

Jam ad R. One of the 
names of the Behiit (in 
Sherefeddin) d S 

Jegdiirrah - e y 
Jehaul - / 9 

Jeindah * b iz 

Jelalabad, or Gosgur g* 13 
Jdkniooky ' - d u 
Jelkitt, or Zeliant c 2 

Jemrood, or Jnmrood c 6 
Jemtood, or fnmrood c * 
JENHAT DOABAH d B 
Jsenjian - f $ 

jesimitta - / 10 

yefsmL A district near 
^adone -r 1 1 

Jawan . ‘ . ^ 1 1 

Jhakwiy * * g'tz 

Jh«>jer - , ^',.13 

Jhyinm# or Jhelnm 'i ^ 

River, 0 4 B 

i 1 


JMger R, Supposed to 
mn between Sirhind and 


/ !2 
e j 

/ J ^ 

d ij 
a 4 
d 7 

g y 

a 8 


the Setlege R. 

JIDOON 
Jignroon 
* Imaiis Mts. 

Inderab, or Anderab 
iiiderabi 

Jndrjr 

Indus R. or Sinde 

and g 6 

Joghyhutta . eg 

jOUDIS ^ d i 

Jourah . ^ p 

Irghoor » 4 

Irjab •. £; r 

ISA^KHYL, a district si- 
tuated OB the S E, or 
S S E of Cabui 
Islamabad* or Eencha b lo 
Ismael Khan • e 6 

Jalalabad, or Jalalabad h 5 
and 10 

JUMMOO 
Jiimmoo 
Jumnah R. 

Jomrood, or Jemrood 
Jun diala, or Gondiala 
Jiineed, or Jind g> iz 
Jimg-sialan, or Yehung-si- 
alan , e S 

Jtinkas Hatty - ^ o 

Jufsawha - f g 

JypourKmry ^ c § 


c 10 
ib^ 

g *5 
c 6 
e lo 


K . 

KAHLOUR, or CAHLORE 
4 ? 1 2 

Kai%ur - e iz 
Kaitbul, Of Kythel g tz 
Kallapatiny, or Soliaun R. d 7 
KAMEH « b 5 

Kameh River ^ ib» 
Kmnmje, The western di- 
vision of Cashmere. ' ’ 
Kan Dowrari Serai e $ 

Kancpoiir - ^ $ 

Kanponr 5 o 

Kangrah Kote i % | 

Kan Kanaan S. ^ jo 

Kantel Mts* ' b 10 

Karidah, and Gant fit 

Kander | 

Kannponr - f j 

Katochin, orKaiigrah d i t 
Kanrabatig ' c s 

Kanxyf * ^ ^ ^ 
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Kawiicks or Kawick a 5 

Keioo, or Keeloo Mta. 

d 12 

L. 


Mouliuii 

Moulapour 

MOULTAN 

t.' 7 
/ 12 

/6 

Kebeep - d 7 

Lackergaut 

fH 

Moultaii 

.17 

Kehkur - d 9 

Lacky Jungul 


Mounek 

g II 

Kmiaoon Mis. Those on 

LAHORE 

e g 

Mowrud 

d 1 

the north of Rohilcund 

Lahore 

zb. 

Muckdoompour 

f 7 

g H 

Laknowty 

g n 

Miicund 

/ 9 

Ken, or Kiiii - bo 

Lar 

b 9 

Mukelan 

/ 11 

KeraliR. •» eg 

Lag ur 

d SI 

Muker 

b 8 

Keyasapoiir - / H 

Loagur, or Daber 

e 12 

Mulna S baddy 

c 2 

Khaisawaiia - / ^4 

Loldong 

g' H 

Muncher 

i 9 

Kberpah. Sec Gherpah. 
Khiiijan, or Kanjan a 3 

Lony 

b 13 

MUNDERAR 

b s 

Lucca R, 

d 5 

Mundul-muder 

C 10 

Khyber Heights c 6 

Lndhana Gaut 

fit 

Munglorc 

c 7 

_ — Serai - ib^ 

Lukee 

c 7 

Miiroo R. 

c 10 

Kbyzembad» on the ]um- 

LUMGHANAT 

b 5 

Miishiedaw 

^ 3 

nah River, near the foot 

Lmuglum 

lb. 

Mustaphabad 

/ ^3 

of the Hills ofSurmour, 

Lungerkote 

c 7 

Mullen 

h 9 

Kishen-Goiiga - b 8 

KISHTEWAR so 

Kohaut - c 6 

Liitteree 

jit 

C 10 

MuzifFerabad 

MYDAN 

Mydan 

8 

^ S 
b 4 


Komoiir Hattee 
Koolajoor 
KooshaBb 

Koosliinjb or Puslicng 
Koiam 

KOTEN. See the Mip at 
page 200. 

Kowkoob R. 

Kiibbooleah 
Kticliee S. 


e iz 
d 9 
e 7 

d 2 

fiz 


<'■ 7 
/8 

d 9 


Kiijacofe, about iz miksi 
S E of Niiab d 7 

Kukrb orGukriR* d 9 
Kullaisore, or Callanore r/ 10 
Kixllaut, Jeliaut, or Zellaut 
c 2 

Run, orKea - h 6 
Kimgipara - g 
Kupchack - // 3 

Kiipporeah / 10 

iuippoortakh e 1 1 

Hcirakeer - I? 5 

Knraioo^ It lies between 
Cabiil and Lumghan. 
Riirboozch - d y 
£iirk> or Ghurg b 5 

Kiirrabagh (of Cabul) b 4 
Kiirrabagh (of Gliizni) c 3 
Kii&hab or Gushal a 6 
Kurtarpoiir 
Kufsoor 
Kiitteiir 
K.UTTORR 
Kiittore Foit» 

Kyrnipmr. 


e II 
r 9 
€ g 
b 6 

it 6 

ft lies t few 


Its lies to the N E 
howal - e It 


M. 

Maebiawara « f ii 

Mackhowal - e iz 

It appears doubtful 

whether this place lies on 
the N or S side of the Set- 
lege. Col, Policr says on 
the north. 

Macratch - d S 

Mahim - b iz 

MAKRAN. See the Map 
at page 200. 

Malnair - f 11 

Mangulli - c 8 

Manglorc * H 

Mankoot - d 10 
Mansir - d 10 

Many-Mozereh f iz 
Mcmm Mi* Sec Hurry Fur- 
bet. 

Mashangur - c 7 

Meany - d S 

Meerout - 03 

Mecr-Jullaul d 8 

Meerp0ur, On the Behut 
R* between Fuckholi and 
jhylum, 

Mehitpour - f it 

Mer0je^ The eastern divi- 
sion of Cashmere. 

Merit - g" 14 

Miranpour - g- 14 
Moklespour - / 13 

Mdoker - c $ 

, Moosuram - , l> 8 

Momdah /12 


N. 

Nackergautj, or Lackcrgaiit 

/ H 

Nabeh - /is 

Nadone - e 3 

Nuggur F. - e 3 
Nagorkote - d si 
NagorpaL On the Bey ah 
River> between Ray Gaut 
and Seba, 

Nan, or Nahan 
Nahoun 


/ 13 
/>s 

b 8 


Nainsook R. 

Nakoordar 
Nakgur 
Nangul 
Nanf 
Nanyleh 
Narailah 
Narvanel 
Nausman 
Neemlah 

Neeiab. See Nllab 
Nidjibgur 
Nikb R* or Sinde 
Nllab 
Nisang 
Noopour 

Noor-akdeen Serai 
Noormeha! 

Nohshehra (Faishawur) r 7 
(Fuckholi) c 7 
and c 9 

Nowsher - e 8 


C SI 
e IZ 

c 4 

/I* 
b 13 

/” 

c 10 

b 5 

g* 14 
b 7 
c 7 
git 
d IS 
e to 
e II 
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NiuidymK/g’ 

b 10 

Rajoiir - eg 

Niighz 

r 5 

Ramdafspoury or Anbert-Sir 

0. 


r 10 

Rampour ~ f 1 1 

Rauvee - ^8 

Oiihind 

r 7 

Rawilpundy - d S 

Ray Gaut « r 1 1 

Duller Lake 

b 9 

Reishi Gaut - d 7 

Ouri 

bg 

Rejebah - e S 

Ourmiii 

e li 

RETCHNA DOABAH r 8 

Dutch j or Utch 

/6 

Roll, mountains of; the 

p. 


country of the Rohiila 
Afghans. Jt extends from 
the Indus to Candahar : 


Pael - f 11 

Paishawur - e 6 

Pam pour - b g 

PAN JAB - 7 

Panniput - ^13 

Paufc-Piitton. The same as 
Ajodin - J g 

Patiala - / 1 2 

Peer Punchal Mts* € 9 
Pekker Serai « d S 

FenjckorJi « c 6 

• — - — — . River - i) 6 

Penjepour « c y 

PENJKSHEHR * ^ 4 

Petijeshehr, or Riikka ib. 
Pesinga, See Pusheng. 
Petioaila « f6 

Pliarul - g iz 

Fhoait - ib, 

Phogwarah 
Piloutou 


- ^ II 

e 6 
d 7 
d 10 
b 14 
e 9 


Ptrhala 
Plussey 
Foot Gaiit 
Poshanah 
Potee 

PUCKHOLI c 8 

Puckhoii - //;. 

Fiiiijebarcealb or Puiycbe- 

rary * b 10 

PiiMoacIi - 4: g 

Puma ^4 

Piirsooroor - d %o 

Purwaii - a 4. 

Pusheug^ or Koshinj d % 

R. 

Raliooii ' - e II 
Rajapour - 1^, 

Rajepour. or Shalipour d 1 1 
Rajahserai - f tz 

Raikiilla « f%i 


and from Sewad to Sewee. 
Rohtiik - b 12 

Roopour - e 12 
Rotas ~ d B 

Rubbaut - d S 

Rukka. or Pcnjesliehr a 4 
Roosoolnagur - d g 
Ruttiin Funchal Mts. eg 
Rypoicr, A pafs on the 
Clninriib, between Seal- 


kote and Rotas 


d 9 


d 9 
d 8 
r 7 
/12 

d 8 

- /12 

/ 

See the Map at 


Sadeeabad 
Sahetty 
Sahiwal 
Salalbeck 
Saiamly 
Saidnagur 
Saifabad 
Samanah 
Samar amd, 
page 200 
Sambaste, or Sanbaste 
San gi our 
Sarsa 
Satgurra 
Sattukerah 
Schoual 
Sealkote 
Seaum 
Seba 
Secota 
Seekry 

Segdagee Heights 
Segh 

Sehauranpour 

Sehiram 

SEIKS. Terrs, of. 


d 8 

/II 
gli 
e 8 
/8 
/S 

d 9 
^ II 

ib^ 

^4 
<7 8 

“ ^ 7 

/ *3 
dg 
Lahore 


and Mouitan, in general 
Sdirna R. . fn 
Semif R* ^ 4 

Serausteh ^ |> 4 
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g 14 


Serdhaneli 

Sergah. A pafs on the Iti- 
diis. 3 coEes above Attock 

SERWELL, or SEROUL 
b G 

_R« r 10 and g 6 


SEWAD 


- River 


b 6 
b 7 


Sewalick^ or Sewadmk Mts„ 
This appears to be a ge- 
neral term tor the ridge 
of mountains that bounds 
Hindoostan, on the north. 
SEWEE . /4 

Shahahad (Sirhiiid) /12 
Shahabad - 3 

Shahahad - e 10 

Shahderah - eg 

Shahdovvjali - Z' i ^ 

Shah Nehr Cane! - d 10 
Shalipour, or Rajcpoiu d 1 1 
Shalipour e 11 

Shanawaz « fg 

Sheabudeenpoixr • *b g 

Shebazpour « r 7 

Sheer « ^ ^ 

Sheik Fiirrid’s Tomb fg 
Sbekerdou, See the Map at 
p. 200. 

Sheniizan ™ £■; r 

Shibr Heights - /? q 

Shikarpour «. o* 1 2 
Shoor . 

Sliumsahad . ^ -7 

Shumsabad - dH 

S baker. See the Map at 
p. 200. 

SIAPOSHIANS . 5 

SIB A, the farmer name of 
the distrktwhichindiided 
^ Seba - 1 1 

S/d TuUauL It lies near the 
coiiiiux of the Setlege and 
Indus - g ^ 

Sikandera - 2, 14 

Sinde River . ^8. and ^ I 
SINDB SAGUR Doafah 

d 7 

Sindia-Busteh Heights c 6 
Sirhind « f n 

SIRINAGUR . 
Slritiagur, capital of Cash- 
mere - b g 

Sitpour - 

Siven • - F 12 

Sodhera - il o 

Sohaiin R. or Kallapauny 

dy 
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Selimapt Kob^ or $olomon®s 
Mount, a hill three or 
four miles east of Cash-* 


mere® 

Soonam, or Suiiniim g” 1 1 
Sooree ^ - ^121 

Soogat Miindi ^ ^ 

Souniput •» 

Sowadgur - 

Suckaltal “ ^ ^4 

Siidbiirgh Heights b 3 

SufedooE « g 

Siiffa - ^ 2 

Suftedshi •» « 4 

Suhbelee « b it 

Suhmandroog Heights d z 
Sulhur - 7 

Sultanpour (Lahore) e to 

Sultanpoiir (Lahore) c 7 

Sultan Mahmood^s Tomb 

3 

Sunnam, or Sooiiam g 1 1 

Surab ^ 4 


Surmoufy or SiemovB Mills ; 
those between the Jum- 
iiali and Setlege Rivers 
/ iz 

Sursooty - 

River - / iz 

T. 

taizy Fort. Near Jugdul* 
li^;k b $ 


Ta! Lake. (The same as 
Ouiler) - ^ 9 

Talwarra g” 10 

Talwendy - g* 11 

Talwendy - fit 

Tannasar - f it 

Tandra, or Alimorad / 7 
TANOUL - 7 

Tareekab - b ^ 

Tazee - c z 

TEERAH - r 5 

Teerandazec • c 2 
Tehaureh - f ii 

THIBET, Great ^ 12 

» — — . Little a 8 

Thiiiia - r 9 

Toglacpour,or Tuglickpour 
giz 

Toglocpoiir, or Tuglickpour 
b 13 

Torepara d ii 

Toote Serai - e to 

Touhaneh - g ti 

Toulumha - / 8 

Tubbauleh - f? 10 

Tuglickpour See Togloc* 
pour- 

Tukareh - & 4 

Turk pour - ii 8 

Tullam Gaut - f ii 
Tulowndy - d g 

Turuiig, or Turiiug R. 

€ Z 

Turoot - d ii 

Tyaiiagur - € iz 


U. V. 

Uddi-Duka * r § 

Umbiilla / 12 

Ummeroo « a ^ 

Ushpeen « ^ 4 

Veh - ^‘6 

Vizirabad “ d g 

Utch, or Oulcli - /6 


w, 

Wair Naig^ or spring head 


of the Eehut R* b 10 

Wartsha <* e 7 

WuiliMts. - ^5 

Y. 

Yehenagur e it 

yehung-sialan « e 8 
Yukantoot «■ c z 


YUZUF ZYES. They in-* 
habit Sawad# Bijorc, aiul 
Fai&hawur. 

z. 

Zellaut, Jellaut® or Kullaut 
€ 2 

Zohauk • b 

Zuferabad - / 

Zufferwull - dm 
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MEMOIR 


OF A 


MAP OF THE PENINSULA OF INDIA; 

FROM THE LATEST AUTHORITIES : 


exhibiting 

ITS NATURAL. AND POLITICAL DIVISIONS: 

THE LATTER CONFORMABLE TO THE 

TREATY OF SERINGAPATAM, IN MARCH, 1792. 


WITH OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY ADVANTAGES THAT 
MAY BE DERIVED FROM THE NEW CESSIONS: 

AND 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE SITE AND REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF 

BEEJANUGGUR. 


By Major RENNELL, 


How to ensure peace for any term of years is diffi- 
cult enough to apprehend. Will human nature ever 
cease to have the same passions, Princes to entertain 
designs of interest or ambition, and occasions of quar- 
rel, to arise e May notwc ourselves, by the variety of 
events and incidents which happen in the world# be 
under a necessity of recovering towns out of the very 
hands of those# for whom wc have taken them ? 

SwiFT^S CONDUCT OF THE ALLIEt* 


tomont 

FEINTED BT W* BtItMEE AND CO. 

wm THE AVTHOU; AND SOLD BT O. mCOL, »00&$EWuSit T0 HIS MAJESTY, TAIL MALU 

1793. 
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AD VERTISEMENT. 


The chief object of this publication, is to explain the present state 
of the Political Geography of the Peninsula of India ; toge- 
ther with the advantages that may be derived from our territorial 
acquisitions, made under the late Treaty of Seringapatam. The 
requisite information has been drawn from materials produced by 
the late war : and which enable us to describe the true figure of 
the Table Land (or Balagaut-Carnatic) ; and the boundaries 
of the territories ceded to the Allied Powers, as well as of those re- 
maining to Tippoo Sultan. The quantity of new materials already 
brought to Europe, is so great, as alone to warrant an entire new 
construction of the geography of the Peninsula ; but it also be- 
came necefsary ; in order to describe with effect, the Cefsions made 
by Tippoo, to the Mahrattas and Nizam : for these occur in that 
part of the geography which has hitherto been very imperfect. A 
new construction has therefore taken place ; and the form and di- 
mensions of the Peninsula, have undergone some alteration, in 
consequence. 

The scale of the present Map, which is only two thirds of the 
former one, is supposed to be fully adequate to the purposes of ex- 
prefsing the several particulars, required for the illustration of the 
general politics of the country ; the scope of the operations of the 
late war ; and the new boundaries, as settled by the treaty of Se- 
ringapatam, in March, 179s. Had the scale of the former map 
been adopted, which could no otherwise be necefsary, than for the 
purpose of introducing the detail of it, into the present one ; a very 
considerable interval must have elapsed before it could have been 
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presented to the public : whose curiosity being at this time awake 
to the subject, may perhaps, be more usefully gratified by receiv- 
ing correct general ideas at the present moment, than by a more 
detailed account at a future period. Besides, those who may be 
already in pofsefsion of the former map, will find it retain its for- 
mer use, in the south Carnatic, and in the southern part of the Pe- 
ninsula, in general; for the trifling error in the difference of longi- 
tude, between Madras and Cape Comorin, does not render that 
part of the map lefs useful for ordinary references. And the same 
may be said of both the sea coasts. 

Some of my readers may, perhaps, think that I have entered too 
much into detail, concerning the ancient division of the Peninsula : 
however, it appeared to me, to be more convenient to describe it in 
the Memoir, than in the Map : for had it been exprefsed on the 
Map, it would have been to the disadvantage of the matter, that 
ought to prefs more immediately on the reader’s notice ; by ren- 
dering it lefs clear and intelligible. And the notices concerning 
the conquests, partitions, and transfers of territory, could not well 
be omitted ; because they lead the reader more immediately, to 
the knowledge of the relative connexions and dependencies, of the 
several provinces of the Peninsula ; previous to the Mysore con- 
quest. 

As the late visit of Lieut. Emmit, to the ruins of the ancient city 
of Beejanuggur, the capital of the last Hindoo empire in the Penin- 
sula, appears to furnisli some curious particulars respecting a place 
that was little more than known to us by name, during the time of 
its existence ; and has since been consigned to oblivion ; I thought 
those particulars might be acceptable to the public ; and not out of 
place, either, considering the subject matter of the Memoir. I 
have also added some historical facts, in explanation ; one of which 
will explain the apparent reason of Tippoo’s reserving to his sove- 
reignty, the district of Annagoondy ; situated within the tract ceded 
to the Nizam. 
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I shall now proceed to describe the manner in which I have en- 
deavoured to illustrate, by the use of colours, the particular objects 
of this publication ; which are : 

First, a clear discrimination of the present boundaries of Tip- 
poo's territories ; and those of the Cefsions made by him, to the Bri- 
tish, and to their allies in the late W'ar, the Mahrattas and Nizam : 
and 

Secondly, an exposition of the advantages resulting from the ar- 
rangement and combination of the several posts on our new fron- 
tier towards Tippoo ; considering that frontier as made up of the 
territories of three powers ; namely, the British, the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, and the Rajah of Travancore : since the state of mutual pro- 
tection and dependency subsisting between them, blend their re- 
spective territories into one mafs, in the view of foreign politics. 
This being the case, the common frontier of these confederated 
powers, should be considered as belonging to one and the same 
state ; and, of course, be distinguished by one common colour ; 
in order to ascertain its general bearings, on that of Tippoo. With- 
out this afsociate idea, no adequate judgment can be formed, of the 
value or use qf our new acquisitions ; for taken independent of any 
connexion with the Carnatic and Travancore, the new acquisitions 
appear to be insulated and surrounded by other states ; but if pro- 
perly considered, they are a part of the great mafs of territory, 
united under the description of the British Possessions and Al- 
liances. Therefore, this mafs of territory has its exterior frontier, 
or that opposed to Tippoo and the Nizam, marked by a continu- 
ous RED line ; w'hich is also bordered on the side of Tippoo by pur- 
ple, and on that of the Nizam, by orange. By this method the whole 
frontier appears in a geographical view, like that of a single state ; 
which, as we have said before, is virtually the case. 

The subdivision of this mafs, is as follows: 

The British acquisitions from Tippoo, are marked on the inte- 
rior boundaries, by Potted red lines : but their former pos- 
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sefsions in the Guntoor Circar, and in the Jaglike, are left un- 
coloured ; to prevent their being confounded with the new ones. 

The territories of theNabob of Arcot, and of the Rajah of Travan- 
core, are marked with yellow, within the red line of the exterior 
boundary : which yellow line also denotes, of course, the ancient 
frontier of our pofsefsions and dependencies in the Carnatic and 
Travancore. 

The acquisitions of the Mahrattas, and the Nizam, are severally 
distinguished by green, and by orange : of which the dotted ^ 
part marks the former boundary of Tippoo : and, of course, the 
former boundaries of the Mahrattas and Nizam towards Tippoo, 
may, from circumstances, be deduced from it. And the cojitinuous 
lines, shew the present boundaries of these powers, towards 
Tippoo. 

The new boundary of Tippoo Sultan, is marked by a purple 
line : and it is obvious, that if we add to the territories included 
within it, the tracts, whose extremities are marked by dotted lines 
of red, green, and orange, we gain a complete idea of his original 
territory. 

The above colours are those which have been severally appro- 
priated to the same states, in my Maps of Hindoostan, and the 
Peninsula : but with the addition of the red line, here, to mark the 
collective frontier of the British pofsefsions and dependencies. 

* The dotted purple line near the Kistnah river, is explained in the course of the Memoir, 

page 10 ; and has no immediate reference to the present subject* 


December, pb, 1792. 
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SECTION I. 


Construction of the Map of the Peninsula of India. 


It is foreign to my intention to enter into a minute discufsion of 
the whole geographical construction of the map, or of a particu- 
lar description of the several materials employed in it ; contenting 
myself with stating, as briefly as pofsible, the manner in which 
the principal outlines and dimensions were determined. 

As it is not known whether the distance between Seringapatara 
and Cannanore (on the Malabar coast), in the sketch drawn by 
Capt. Reynolds, and sent home by the Marquis Cornwallis, in 
the last dispatch, was actually measured ; we are still left in a 
state of suspense concerning the true breadth of the Peninsula, in 
that important parallel. I am, however, strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that it was measured ; because it seems likely that Captain 
Reynolds (whose zeal for improvements of every kind is known) 
had an opportunity of doing it : and because his representation of the 
distance, differs, in some degree, from all the former accounts of it : 
to which may be added, that his result agrees nearly with the com- 
putation of the land marches ; and with Capt. Huddart’s longitude. 
For the distance arising on a computation of the mean length of 
General Abercromby's matchesi differs from Captain Reynolds's 
sketch, 3' 45" of longitude only the computation being so much 
less, than the sketch gives: the one givmg 1“ 18' 30''', the other 
1* as' 15", difference of longitude, between Seringapatam and 
Cannanore, 

B 
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Seringapatam is placed by Capt. Beatson’s measurement from 
Madras, at 3° 34' 30" west of that place ; and reckoning Madras, 
at 80“ 23', as in my former map,* Seringapatam should be in 
longitude 76° 50^ 30". Its latitude is 12° s6'. If then we subtract 
from the longitude of Seringapatam, the difference of longitude 
above expressed, we shall have for the longitude of Cannanore, 
75 ° 28' 13", according to Capt. Reynolds's sketch ; 75° 32', accord- 
ing to the computation on the marches ; or for the mean of the two 
(as we are not certain that the distance was measured), 75° 30'. 

Capt. Huddart, makes the longitude of Cannanore by chrono- 
meter, deduced from Bombay (and the account closed to Bombay 
again) 75° 27'; taking Bombay at 72" 54' : or 75° 29', taking it at 
72“ 56', as some later accounts make it. -f- So that the accounts of 
the longitude agree very well, in a general view, with the lines drawn 
acrofs the Peninsula from Madras. In my former maps, I adhered 
to Capt. Howe's report of the longitude of Bombay : but the ac- 
cordance of the present materials, ought, I think, to decide the 
matter in favour of Capt, Huddart 's observations and deductions. 

The present construction is also very materially improved in its 
outline, by Capt. M‘Cluer's tracing of a great part of the Malabar 
coast : and by Mr. Topping’s actual measurement of the Coro- 
mandel coast, between Madras and Point Caly mere. Capt. MCluer's 
observations extend from Zyghur (or Jyeghur) to Car war, in a 
continued line. Also from Mount Dilla to Mah^ ; and from Co- 
chin to Anjenga : the remaining parts were left unexamined, be- 
cause of the then state of hostility with Tippoo. Part, however, 
of this defect, is supplied, M Cundapoor, by 

Capt. Reynolds's survey, in 1781:;!; so that an extent of about 
360 miles, out of 570, between Zyghur and Anjenga, has been 
explored. 

*** See Mwoir of Map of Hindoostati, sd edition, page 9. 

f ‘Here it h necefstry to reitsark that Capt Hndaarfs obser?ations go to Mount 
only, whidi he places in 75^ and Cannanore is to the eastwatd^ of it# Captain 
M^Cltiert chart.- ' ' ' ’ ■ , ' ' - ' ^ ^ ■ 

. . I Sec th^ Mesttdr# .page a8* ■ - ‘ ^ ‘ 
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Mr. Topping's survey of the coast of Coromandel extends about 
3 degrees of latitude between Madras and Point Calymere. The 
result shews that the latter lies about 4, minutes farther to the west 
than the former map allowed. This, however, occasions so little 
difference, in the detail of the geography of the Carnatic, that for 
ordinary occasions, the old map retains its former use, in that part. 

The remainder of the Coromandel coast, northward, was traced 
cursorily by Capt. Ritchie ; and its general position was determined 
by Col. Pearse’s line. (See Memoir of Map Hindoostan, pages 
JO and 12.) 

Between point Calymere and Anjenga, we remain in our former 
state of uncertainty ; that part being copied from the last map ; 
save in the short interval between Anjenga and Cape Comorin, 
which difference of longitude, I have lefsened by 8 minutes. 

The present map has in its interior part, a sufficient quantity of 
new matter to adjust the positions in general, through a principal 
part of the tract, between Chittore and Cannanore, on the east and 
west ; and between Chinna Balabaram and Dindigul, on the north 
and south. Most of this has been obtained by actual survey and 
measurement ; executed by Capt, Beatson, and Capt. Allan ; and 
is the immediate offspring of the late war in the Peninsula. Much 
other matter, though not so correct in its nature, has been obtained 
by cursory observation and inquiry : such is the course of the 
south branch of the Cavery river ; which is ascertained to spring 
from the Coorg or Coorga country, and to pass by Siddapour.**^ 
The extent and form of the Coorga and Nayre districts, are col- 
lected from documents transmitted by the Marquis Cornwallis. 

The junction of the Toom and Budi^a rivers, which form the 
greater river Toom-buddra, is ascertained by reference to the me- 

^ For tills partktilar, well m some others-^ I m indebted to the obliging communications 
of Major Diratj* of bis Majcsty*s |»d His History of the Marquis Cornwallis^s 

last csmiraigD^ now in the prefs, will probaW;^ render the geography of the tract now before 
m' more interesting than any eiidmTOnts of mine can render it# 

B £ 



morandunis of Major Dirom, to take place at Hooly-Onore, about 
30 miles to the northward of Bankipour ; and the particular course 
of this river, between Hurryhur, and Seergoompty, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Adoni ; is from a survey taken during the war, by 
Lieut. Emmit, of the Bombay Establish naent. The remainder of 
* its course, and place of junction with the Kistnah, is from Capt. 
Beatson’s map of Coromandel, &c. drawn and transmitted to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, in 1789. This 
valuable piece of geography, which we shall often have occasion to 
quote, contains materials for correcting a considerable portion of 
the course of the Kistnah river. It has accordingly undergone- 
very considerable alterations, in the part between. Condapilly and 
Merritch, in the present map. Capt. Beatson’s survey of tlie Pal- 
■ naud district, &c. necefsarily included that of the Kistnah, to a 
point, more than qo miles above Condapilly. Thence to Sooro- 
pour, or Solapoiir, is from authorities collected by Capt, Beatson ; 
and from this point, to that where Capt. Reynolds left the Kistnah, 
near Merritch, is drawn from M. Bufsy's map, as far as it goes 
(tliat is, to the junction of the Malpurba river,) and beyond that,, 
according to Capt. Reynolds'^s ideas,, exprefsed in his map of 17 ^ 4 ’ 
and in his present sketch. It must, however, be observed, that 
although 1 borrowed the particular form of Us course, as nhove, from- 
Capt. Beatson ; yet the direction of it, above the conflux of the 
Beemah river, is changed from E N E to East, agreeable to. 
certain notices, obtained since Capt. BeatsoiTs work was compiled. 
This part of the map being still very imperfect ; and yet, as the 
copfitrpetion oT it ^ ' to ' regulate our 

ideas both of the late and present extent of Tippoo's dominions, 
and, of course, of the extent of the new Cefeions ; it appears 
indispensably necefsary to enter into the detail of its construction. 

It, must be observed, that, as the latitude is wanting all the way 
acrofe the Peninsula, from the w^tern extreme of Palnaud, to* 
Darwajc ; , we'tsto'only:'approx»mte th@''par^lel,h3r the application- 
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of reputed distances, from certain known points on the south : nor 
can any use be made in this way, of Lieut. Emmit^’s measured line 
of near loo miles, between Chitteldroog and Seergoompty ; because 
(as far as our knowledge goes) it is unconnected with any of the 
southern positions. 

Adoni is a point situated nearly in the middle of the Peninsula, 
and was adjusted in the Memoir of 1788 (pages 285 and 287), at 
98 Carnatic coftes, or 157 G. miles, west of Ongole : and being n 
journeys from Seringapatam, through Gooty, it was placed in the 
latitude of 150 36'; that is, very nearly in the same parallel with 
Goa and Ongole. But now, finding that I took Seringapatam at 
too high a parallel, by about 5 minutes, I have reduced Adoni, to 
15° $x'; and have the satisfaction to find, that both Capt. Beatson 
and Capt. Reynolds, place it nearly in the same parallel ; that is, 
from 15 37' to 15° 3 ^^- This then, is the first point on which we 
rest, for determining the northern boundary, and the position of 
the Kistnah : for Rachore (or Rychoor) lies nearly north from 
Adoni, at the distance of 28|- G. miles ; and the Kistnah is 5 miles 
beyond Rachore. And the conflux of the Beemali with the Kist- 
nah, is directly N of Adoni, 36 G. miles distant. These last 
particulars we also collect from Capt. Beatson. 

Gooty is then placed at 34 G. miles S E of Adoni ; being s Jour- 
neys from it, in that direction (see Memoir of the Map of Hindoo- 
stan, p. 285;) and by Capt. Beatson, 20 cofses, or about 32 G, 
miles. In this position, it stands in lat. 15° f. 

In the next place, we approximate the positions of Chitteldroog 
and Darwar, in respect of Seringapatam and Merritch (the latter 
being a point formerly placed by Capt. Reynolds, in respect of 
Bombay and Poonah i and then laying off Mr. Emmit's line from 
Chitteldroog to Beejafmggnr (corruptly called by Europeans, 
Bisnagur), we find the ktjter.at^ord very nearly with Capt Beat- 
son's idea of its bearing and d&tance from Adoni. This is conclusive 
enough in a general view 5 ibut Darwar is rather too loosely placed 
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in resp-^ct of Chitleldroog and Merritch ; though we have Capt. 
Re3?noldjv's authority (in his late sketch) for supposing that Dar- 
war is very near the parallel afsigned it. The following are the data 
for t\ifi primary positions of Chitteldroog, Darwar, and Beejanug- 
gur ; as well as for the secondary ones of Hurry hur,Raniny-Bednore, 
Gocock, Kopaul, and Annagoondy ; and the courses of the rivers 
Malpurba and Gutpurba. 

Chitteldroog is given at 70 cofses from Seringapatam ;* and 
Darwar at 150 road miles, or 75 cofses from Chitteldroog.-f- These 
145 cofses, of the Carnatic standard, are supposed equal to 233 G. 
miles but as Chitteldroog lies about 30 miles to the east of the 
line, the angle may shorten the distance 8 miles, and then 234 is 
the given distance. Darwar is said to be somewhat more than 30 
cofses, east of Goa ; § say 53 G. miles ; Capt. Reynolds allows 60. 
A mean of the two, 56, places it directly south of Merritch ; which, 
as we have said, is a point given by Capt. Reynolds, who traced 
the whole road from Bombay through Merritch, to Tippoo's 
frontier, in 1784. 

Capt. Reynolds in his late sketch, places Darwar 2 minutes S 
of the parallel of Goa, which is reckoned to be in lat. 13° 29'. 
The 234 miles from Seringapatam, intersect the 36 from Goa, at 6 
minutes, N of Goa, or 8 dijOferent from the parallel afsigned it by 
Capt. Reynolds : and at 79 S of Merritch ; 68 S a little west 
from the point where the Bombay detachment appears to have 
crofsed the Kistnah, in its way to Darwar : this being also a point 
in Reynolds's route- 

Concerning this last interval of distance, our accounts are not 


^ This and many other particulars of the same kiiid> we ienm from letters written from 
the Bombay detachment by' Major Frederick, and Capt# Little 5 and printed in the Bombay 
ncwspapeisof 1791# The particnlar in question is in the Bombay Gazette of Mayz^d, 1791# 
f idem. 

I , According to the scale of Carnatic cofies, 37!- to a degree. See Memoir of Map Hind# 
§ Bombay Gazette of October 6th* When the detachment was | mBes W of Darw^^ Goa 
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SO accurate, as we could wish : the following are the only details I 
have met with. 

The Gutpoorba river was crofsed 33 or 34 road miles S of the 
Kistnah :* and Col. Frederick reckons 74 more to Darwar."}' The 
sum of these distances, g'jj, reduced to horizontal distance, will be 
about 73 G. miles. 

Another account states, that Gocock is about 34 cofses N of 
Darwar : equal to 39 G. miles : and Captain Reynolds's map of 
1784, gives 38 G. miles between Gocock and the Kistnah : of 
course, this account gives 67 only. Another way of stating it, is, 
Gocock 24 cofses from Darwar, or 39 G. miles ; the Malpurba ri- 
ver 33|- frora the Kistnah, or i8 G. miles ; and Gocock 10 G. miles 
from the Malpurba, in Reynolds's map ; total 6>j as before. These 
accounts corroborate the statement of the distance between the 
Kistnah and Malpurba rivers, in Capt. Little's letters : but no posi- 
tive information has reached me, concerning the actual distance be- 
tween the Malpurba river and Gocock. 

Taking then 70 G. miles as a mean of the different accounts, and 
intersecting it with 56 from Goa, as before, to gain the position of 
Darwar, it falls only 3 miles to the south of the point given by the 
computed distance from Seringapatam. It may be said, then, that 
the computed distances agree better with the interval of space on 
the map, than could be expected from such kind of materials. 

Chitteldroog, which has been taken at 70 cofses |1 (equal to 123G. 
miles), from Seringapatam, appears also in the map communicat- 
ed by my friend Mr. John Sulivan,§ at 61 G- miles NE of Simogu ; 
33 WNW from Sirpy. Sirpy is said to be 25 leagues ** WN W 
of Chinna-Balabaram, equal to 65I G. miles ; to which, , if we add 


♦ Bomb* Gaz# of Sept* zad, 179s* 
f Caictttta MoiitWy Register, for February# 1791. 

$ Bomb* Gaz* Sept, In Capt. Littk*s letter of the zd September, the Malpurba rifcr 
was said to be zg miles irom Gocock, attd 10 or tz cofses from Darwar# 

I See the last page* 

i See Mem# of Map* Hbd. page z 6 j. ■ , ' > 

The Modern DniKrsalHisiory^VakVDpages 66, 67^ 68^^0469# gi?es $e?€rai distances 
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the north, as well as the extent of the new Cefsions ; may be 
delineated with general accuracy, by means of these positions. 

With respect to the inferior geographical points, on which the 
distribution of the space, the general courses of the rivers, the lines 
of boundary, and the limits of the Table Land (or Balagaut) de- 
pend, throughout the northern part of the Peninsula, the follow- 
ing is the detail. 

Tippoo’s ancient frontier towards Merritch, was at 3 cofses S 
of the Malpurba river ; or 9 N of Darwar.'* 

Moodgul is given at 4o|- G. miles N of Annagoondy on the 
Toombuddra river ;T and Annagoondy is 2 miles N or NW of 
Beejanuggur and the Kistnah is 10 to theN of Moodgul, or about 
52 from Beejanuggur. The Kistnah is said to be22leagues fromBee- 
januggur, equal to 57 G. miles ; § and by its course in Bufsy's 
map, it appears probable. Tippoo’s former boundary lies from 13 
to 15 G. miles N. of Moodgul, in Beatson’s map, and in Reynolds's 
sketch. 

On the S and SE of the city of Adoni, where alone, for the space 
of about 28 miles, Tippoo's boundary has undergone no altera- 
tion, from the cefsions made to the Mahrattas and Nizam ; the said 
boundary is described to be from 10 to 11 miles S of the parallel of 
Adoni, in the beforementioned map and sketch. 

With regard to that part of Tippoo's former boundary, com- 
prized between the last mentioned part, and the south bank of the 
Kistnah, near Palnaud, I have adhered strictly to Capt. Reynolds's 
sketch. It appears however, by Capt. Beatson's map, which was 
constructed in 1783, that Tippoo's boundary then ran on the south 
of Nandyal, and east of Autcoor, as described by the dotted line of 


« Bomb, Gaz. 15th Sept. Darwarw4sia cofses from Manouly or Nanowly; andTippoo** 

frontier was 2 or 3 cofses S of Manowly* And Gdcock was 1 5 cofses fraw tlie frontier^ in 
Gaz. 15th Sept* 

f Reynoldses sketch of 1592* 

t Lieut. Emmit='s tetter of Nov* 5th^ 17915 communicated !iy my friend Capt* Kirkpatrick* 
§ III Universal Hist Vote VI* p. 69! ^ 
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purple in the present map ; but concerning this matter, I have 
no farther knowledge than what is furnished by the map and sketch, 
in question. If Capt. Beatson is right, the Nizam’s acquisitions in 
this quarter, are lefs than Capt. Reynolds describes them to be : but 
the reader will please to observe, that this difference of opinion, re- 
spects only the former, not the present, boundary of Tippoo's pos- 
sefsions, towards the Nizam. 

Canoul and Rachore (or Rychoor) whose positions were not 
clear to me, when I drew the last map,* appear in the present 
one, conformable to the ideas of the two gentlemen, so often 
quoted ; Canoul being about 83 cofses from Ongole ; 59 from Cud- 
dapah : 28 from Adoni ; or 133, and 45 G. miles from those 
places respectively. And Rachore is about 28 G. miles N, a very 
little E from Adoni ; 38 W, northerly, from Canoul. f This po- 
sition of Rachore does not differ materially from Capt. Little's re- 
port, J; which allows it to be 80 cofses from the crofsing-place of the 
Kistnah, near Merritch or Ryebaug ; that is, about 128 G. miles: 
and on the construction, it is 134-5'- then, we add the several num- 
bers of miles 133, 38, and 128, the respective distances between 
Ongole, Canoul, Rachore, and Capt. Little's station on the Kist- 
nah ; we have an aggregate of 299 for the number of miles of re- 
puted distance between Ongole and the crofsing-place of the Kist- 
nah and on the map, the space will be found to measure 294, 
through the points of Canoul and Rachore ; a convincing proof of 
the accordance in the grofs, of the computed, with the afsumed 
distance, on the map. 

The distance of Cuddapah from Nellore, (a point in Col. Pearse's 
line) rests on the authority of some documents published by my 
friend Mr. Dalryraple, in the Oriental Repertory ; and bearing the 
names of Colin Mackenzie, and W.Lennon, engineers, the date, 1788. 
By these it appears, that Cuddapah is 61 G. miles, west, somewhat 

• See Mem. of Map, Hind. p. 286. t Capt. Beatson. 

J In Bomb. Gaa. of August asth, 1791. 
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north from Nellore ; and being 34 leagues to the NE of Chinna- 
Balabarani, through Gumipaleam, I allow 89 G. miles, which 
meeting the 6i from Nellore, places Cuddapah in lat. 14° 33'. The 
positions of Ganjecotta, or Gandecotta, and Tadepatry, are then 
fixed according to their proportions of the space between Cuddapah 
and Gooty, in Mr. Montresor's map ; ■f Gooty having been al- 
ready placed in reference to Adoni, in page 5 of this Memoir. This 
determines the lower part of the course of the Pennar river ; and the 
upper part rests on the distribution of the distance between Gooty 
and Chinna-Balabaram. Tippoo's present boundary is then laid off' 
from Cuddapah, Ganjecotta, and Gooty, according to Capt. Rey- 
nolds's sketch. 

We collect the general position and direction of the present boun- 
dary of Tippoo, towards the Mahrattas, as well as the Nizam's 
western acquisitions ; by the positions of Belhary, or Balhary, An- 
nagoondy, Kopaul, Ranny Bednore, and the course of the Toom- 
buddra river, below the latter place, 

Balhary, situated about 6 miles to the northward of the new 
boundary, common to Tippoo and to the Nizam, is given by Capt. 
Beatson at 17 cofses, or 27 G. miles, to the SW of Adoni ; 21 G. 
miles eastward of Beejanuggur ; and 43 west of Gooty. 

Kopaul is situated about 2s G. miles to the westward of Beeja- 
nuggur, 1 and Bahaderpour if to the SE of Kopaul : these places 
forming the frontier of the Nizam's newly acquired territory 
on the west, towards that of the Mahrattas, in the Dooab ; and 
Goojindergur, situated 9 cofses to the N N W of Kopaul, is, 
on the other hand, the Mahratta frontier post towards the 
Nizam. 

Ranny-Bednore on the east side of the Toombuddra river, is said 
to be 22 leagues (or 60 G. miles) to the west of Beejanuggur ; or 

t 

Ufiiver&a! Hist. Vol# p. 67^ 

J Lieut* Emmit*s letter. 


f See Mem. of Map Hiud, p. zBz* 

Ca 
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the same distance as Beejanuggur is, from the Kistnah and Capt. 
Reynolds, who was, probably, well informed concerning it, places 
Ranny-Bediiore 143 G. miles, N N W of Seringapatam ; 59 N E 
of Bednore ; and 6 g SE from Darwar ; which does not differ ma- 
terially from the Report of its distance from Beejanuggur. 

Roydroog, although it has no share in determining the boundary, 
is yet a capital position, and proper to be mentioned in this place. 
It is given in Capt. Beatson's map, at 31 G. miles south, a little 
eastwardly from Balhary. I conceive, however, that it liesto the SW 
of Balhary, because it is said to be 33 leagues only, from Ranny- 
Bednore ; or about 57 G. miles.-f Besides this, a chain of dis- 
tances from Ganjecotta, also afsigns this western position to Roy- 
droog. I It says, indeed, also that Roydroog is 18 leagues SE by S, 
from Beejanuggur ;§ but as Capt, Beatson's distance from Balhary 
is likely to be right, although his bearing may not, it is pro- 
bable that it should be 8, instead of 18 leagues ; and then, all will 
agree pretty nearly. Roydroog, is Tippoo's frontier towards the 
Nizam. 

Hurryhur, a town on the east side of the Toombuddra, was the 
point at which Mr. Emmit began to trace that river, downwards, 
to the neighbourhood of Adoni. Hurryhur is situated about W 
go” N from Chitteldroog, distant about 40 G. miles : |[ but its po- 
sition in respect of Ranny-Bednore, is not given. I conceive Hur- 
ryhur to be 13 or 15 miles to the SE of the latter ; and apparently 
situated on one of the great roads leading from Darwar to Serin- 
gapatam. 

By the appearance of the course of the Toombuddra, below Ran- 
ny-Bednore, in Capt. Reynolds'’s sketch, I conclude that he made 
use of Lieut. Eramit’s survey of it, mentioned above. It forms the 

^ • Unir. Hi$t. Vol. VI. p. 69. t M* P* 68. 

page Tademeri is said to be iz leagues S W of Ganjecotta: 8 

leagues N W by H from Tademeri » aud Roydroog, tS leagues^ west, from Aoaatapotin 

§ Id# page 69* - , 

11 Lkit* lettCFf' 
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N W boundary of Tippoo towards the Mahrattas, from a point, 
a little above Ranny-Bednore, to the neighbourhood of Beejanug- 
gur ; where the Annagoondy circar (reserved to Tippoo, for a rea- 
son that will be given hereafter) occupies both banks of the river 
for 13 or 13 miles ; and then the boundary finally quits the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and proceeds towards Baihary, as before no- 
ticed . 

From the Toombuddra near Ranny-Bednore, to the coast of 
Malabar, Tippoo's new boundary runs in a curved line to the W 
N W ; striking the coast at about 13 miles to the north of Sedas- 
hygur, in the bay of Carwar. 

On the south, the triangular space contained between the afore- 
said curved line, the Malabar coast, and the province of Bednore, 
includes the province of Soonda ; and on the north of the line, 
the new Cefsions to the Mahrattas, in the Dooab, extend to the 
crest of the great western Gauts, above Goa. Of these, we shall 
speak more fully in the sequel. 

All the places situated within the new boundaries of tlie Mahrat- 
tas, and of the Nizam, in the Dooab, are laid down from Capt. Rey- 
nolds's sketch. Within those of the Nizam, on the side of Cudda- 
pah and Gooty, the places are taken, chiefly, from Capt. Beatson's 
map : as are those also in the north Carnatic, Guntoor, and Pal- 
naud. Both of those gentlemen, together with Capt. Allan, have 
very great merit, in devoting the principal part of their leisure, as 
well as their hours of duty, to the service of their country. 


[^END OP THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP.]] 
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SECTION II. 


Particulars relating to the Natural and Political Division 
of the Peninsula of India. 


"1 HE Balagaut Carnatic, or Table Land, as it is ordinarily 
'.ailed, is strongly marked in the map, as being a principal feature, 
)oth in the natural and political face of the country. That pot- 
ion of it which appears here, is only the principal part of a larger 
ract of the same nature, and of a triangular form, extending from 
^oimbettore, southward, to the parallel of Surat, northward : its 
^lestern side skirting the Malabar coast at no great distance, and 
ipproaching nearer in the parallel of Bednore, than in other parts. 
3n the east, it forms a very irregular line, from the south point 
jf the triangle, Coimbettore, to a point near the Godavery river, 
in the eastern quarter of Golconda; approaching in some parts of 
the north Carnatic, within 50 miles of the sea. The north side of 
this triangle, is also irregular ; it pafses on the north of Malmr, so 
as to include that province of Berar, in the Balagaut ; and leaves 
Ellichpour in the Payen Gaut, or lower Berar .-f- Finally, having 
reached the neighbourhood of the Tapty river, it conforms to its 
general course, westward, until it meets the western side of the 


« Tfie terms Balacatit md Fayengaut respectively mean tlie regions lying above» 
ani the G avts j the word Gaut, which in a limited sense sigmfc a pafs;, through^ 
or over, mountainSj* being applied in a more eixtensive signification to the moimtains them* 
selves* ' . ' \ 

f Capt* Kirkpatrick’s MSS,» 
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triangle near Surat. Thus this Table Land occupies lo degrees 
of latitude in its length, and more chan 7 of longitude, at its 
greatest breadth. We are not yet informed concerning its exact 
height, but are told vaguely that it is 3000 feet at the eastern side, 
opposite to Madras ; unquestionably the highest part on the east- 
ern side of the Peninsula ; because from tliis parallel, the waters 
decline to the north and south ; and as they universally decline to 
the east, we have a proof that the western side is higher than the 
east ; and it is by far, the steepest. 

This elevated tract occasions a diversity of seasons in the flat 
countries on both sides of it (that is, the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel), as well as a modification of them, on the very tract 
itself. It is pretty commonly known, tliat the winds in this I'e- 
gion, blow periodically from the S W, and N E ; and that each of 
these winds, blowing from seaward, occasions a rainy season on 
the coast that lies open to it : the cause of which appears to be, 
that the lofty sides of the Table Land, stop the greatest part of tlie 
clouds, and occasion them to condense and fall on the low country. 
But, notwithstanding, clouds enough reach the Table Land, to oc- 
casion a partial rainy season there, during the early part of the 
rainy season on the coast : but it seems confined chiefly to that side 
of the Table Land, that lies to windward : and the proportion of 
rain that falls above, is probably notone fourth of what fails below. 
The great rivers that rise on the Table Land, all of which have 
their springs very far to tlie west, are much swoln by the S W mon- 
soon. But we are not, by any means, thoroughly informed con- 
cerning the particulars of the seasons, within this tract ; or more 
especially concerning the extent and duration of the effects produ- 
ced by the rainy season of the north-east monsoon. 

The rainy season of the S W monsoon, prevails during the 
months of May, June, and July, on the western coast of India: 
and that of the N E monsoon, on the opposite coast, during a small 
part of October ; and throughout November and December. The 
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rains of the former are by much the heaviest, in the Peninsula ; and 
in Bengal, the quantity of rain is probably not less, than what falls 
during the same season on the Malabar coast ; where, by experi- 
ment, it has been found equal to 73 inches in the year. 

All the waters that are collected on this vast extent of Table 
Land from Coimbettore to the neighbourhood of Surat, run to the 
eastward ; proving, as we have said before, a general declivity of 
the ground towards that quarter. 

Between the parallels of 16 and 21, the waters decline to the 
south of east ; and between 16 and igj-, to the north of east ; the 
Godavery and Kistnah being the great discharges. And again 
from 13|- to the southern extremity of the Table Land, the waters 
run to the south of east ; proving the existence of a convexity or 
ridge acrofs the Peninsula, between the points of Dalmacherry and 
Mangalore : and in this quarter, the Cauvery is the principal dis- 
charge. 

The principal rivers that have their rise on the Table Land of 
the Peninsula, are the Kistnah, Toombuddra, Cauvery, and Pen- 
nar : all of which, although springing from within 20 or 30 miles 
of the Malabar coast, yet, fall into the eastern sea, or gulf of Ben- 
gal. Of these rivers, the Kistnah, together with its sister stream, 
the Toombuddra, and their subordinate branches, drain upwards 
of six degrees extent of this upland tract. The Kistnah is taken as 
the general northern boundary of the tract under consideration ; 
as lying beyond the utmost point of Tippoo's former boundary ; 
and, of course, including the ground-work of our whole subject. 
The spacei ncluded between the lower parts of these rivers Kistnah 
and Toombuddra during their separate course, is distinguished, like 
otlier tracts of the same kind in India, by the name of 0ooab, or 
country included between two waters ; a very significant term.* 
Within this tract, the Mahratta share of the new Celsions, is com- 
prized ; as well as a small part of the Nizam's : the remainder of 

♦ See alse the Introdttctiaa to the Menaoir of the Map of Hindoostan# page cxYi* 
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the Dooab already appertaining to the Mahrattas and Nizam. The 
Mahratta share is therefore extremely compact ; and being a very 
rich country, makes a smaller figure, in the map, than the Nizam's, 
or ours ; which consist generally of lands lefs fertile and productive. 
Through the northern part of the Dooab, two other considerable 
rivers, the Gutpurba, and Malpurba, discharge themselves into the 
Kistnah ; the latter of which, formed a part of Tippoo’s original 
boundary ; and has on or near its banks, the fortrels of Badaragur, 
or Badammy, rendered famous in the wars between Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas. 

Of the nature and quality of the countries in general, above the 
Gauts, we have not collected particulars enough, to form a just 
Judgment, as yet ; of course neither their positive nor relative value 
can be ascertained by any persons in this country. But the various 
directions in which they were traversed by our armies, and more 
particularly by the British detachments serving with the Mahrattas 
and Nizam, one must naturally suppose, should have furnished 
abundant matter to enable those on the spot, to do it with effect, 
in most places, save that angle of the Table Land, below Serin- 
gapatam. 

Adjacent !o the eastern side of the Table Land, (in the Penin- 
sula ; for our details are not meant to extend beyond it) and nearly 
parallel to it, in the space between the Pulicat lake and the Cau- 
very river, a tract of mountainous country extends more than 180 
miles, between the foot of the Table Land, and the level of 
the Carnatic ; forming a number of extensive, fertile, and beautiful 
vallies ; amongst which those of the Barra-Mahal and Salem are 
the most remarkable. These two vallies are sepamted by the pafs 
of Tapoor, which is composed of several long and diflScult ascents, 
from Salem upwards to Barra-Mahal ; whence, of course, the latter 
must be considerably elevated above th<0 level of the Carnatic ; 
and, in effect, it forms an intermediate step betweeja that and the 
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Table Land of Mysore ; with which it also communicates, by 
means of several pafses or ascents : and particularly by the direct 
ones of Oodeadurgam and Ryacota. A second set of pafses lead 
downwards from theBarra-Mahal, into the Carnatic. From this, 
and an inspection of the map accompanying, it will be easy to con- 
ceive that the pofsefsion of these vallies, from Dalmacherry to 
Salem, by the British and their ally, the Nabob of Arcot, must ne- 
cefsarily cramp the measures of the enemy, in any project for the 
invasion of the Carnatic : at the same time that they open a ready 
way for us into the enemy's country. This, therefore, constitutes 
the first and most important of our new acquisitions. 

On the south of the Table Land, and separated from it by a 
valley of 14, to 16 miles wide,* in the mouth of which, facing the 
Malabar coast, stands thefortrefs of Palicaud (or Palgatcherry) is 
another tract of mountainous country, extending, in its longest line 
of dimensions, in a southerly direction, and terminating in the well 
known promontory of Cape Comorin. The figure of this tract, 
may be rudely expressed by the letter T ; the upper part of which, 
confines the vallies of Coimbettore and Daraporum on the south, 
whilst the stem represents a ridge, or apennine which divides the 
two coasts at the extremity of the Peninsula. The foot of the T 
will then represent Cape Comorin, and the extremities of the upper 
part of it, our two posts of Tritchinopoly and Palicaud. The 
level, compact, and fertile space lying between this hilly tract, the 
Cauvery river, and the Table Land of Mysore ; namely, the pro- 
vinces of Coimbettore and Daraporum, comprizes the whole of the 
country below the Gauts, on this side the Peninsula, that is left to 
Tippoo by the late treaty. And even this is almost surrounded by 
our new acquisitions of Salem, Palicaud, and Dindigiil ; so that it 
is placed almost in the state of a pledge^ in the event of hostility. 

By *what has he^n said, the low country on each side of the Table 
Land, must necefsarily be confined to a comparatively narrow slip; 

' ' i 

# See the Memoir of the Map of Hipdoostam page ^76* 
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and that on the west, or Malabar side, is by far tiie narrowest of 
the two : so that the streams formed by the copious rains that fall 
there, gain the sea too soon, to allow of a junction with each other, 
and thereby forming livers of any bulk. For this reason, the in- 
credible number of water-channels that occur on the Malabar side, 
render the country very inconvenient for land carriage ; and, of 
course, for military operations on an extended scale. 


I CANNOT learn, with any degree of certainty, whether amongst 
the Hindoos, and antecedent to the first Mahomedan conquest, 
about the middle of the i6th century, the term Carnatic was ap- 
plied to the whole, or only to a part of, the Peninsula of India : 
but I conceive from circumstances, that it exprefsed the whole tract 
south of the Kistnah, (or rather, perhaps, that branch of it named 
Malpurba) and was applied as a natural, rather than as a political 
division. The term is no doubt very ancient. 

The celebrated historian Ferishta, early in the 17th century, ap- 
pears to design by the term Carnatic, the whole tract that lies south 
of the Kistnah ; (or, at least, of that branch of it named Malpurba ; 
for amongst the upper branches of the Kistnah, that which con- 
tinues to bear the proper name of the river, has a very oblique 
course from the N W : whilst the Malpurba, which is also a large 
stream, continues nearly in a line with the general course of the 
main river ; which is from west to east). That this was Ferishta's 
idea, is clearly shewn by his exprefsly mentioning more than once, 
as included in the Carnatic, the provinces of Rachore, (or Rychoor) 
Adoni, and Bancapqur ; as well as some places that lie even to the 
north of the latter,^ Ramiser (or Ramiseram) he mentions as the 

* Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 

T\ ... 
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southern extremity of the Carnatic : pofsibly from his ignorance 
of the comparative positions of that point and Cape Comorin. 

But although Ferishta may have designed the whole Peninsula 
by the general term of Carnatic, yet the Asufiah Register* (of 
the Moguls) evidently excludes from this description, not only the 
countries lying beyond (that is north of) the Toombuddra river, 
after it turns to the N E, but also the province of Adoni, which 
lies to the south, both of the Kistnah and Toombuddra. So that 
it is probable that the Moguls reckoned the Toombuddra the NW 
boundary of the Carnatic ; unlefs we are to suppose that they made 
a distinction between the natural and political division ; retaining 
the idea of Ferishta, in a general sense, whilst in their Registers, 
alterations might have taken place, on occasion of throwing parti- 
cular districts into one or another collectorship, either to effect a 
measure of real utility, or for the sake of patronage, f One fact, 
however, is clear ; that the Moguls reckoned all, save the Dooab 
and Adoni, in the Carnatic : whilst we have applied the term to 
one of the subdivisions of it, the Carnatic Payen~Gmt : or then ar- 
row tract of low country, lying on the east of the Table Land. 

Previous to the Mahomedan conquest, the greatest part of the 
Peninsula was subject to one Prince or Rajah, whose capital was 
Beejanuggur, (corruptly Bisnagur, and by some few traveller, call- 
ed Narsinga) situated on the south bank of the Toombuddra river. 
This city, which was extensive and regularly built, is said (by 
Ferishta) to have been founded by Belaldeo, king of the Carnatic, 


^ TWs is a voluminous Manuscript, sometimes called by the Deccan writers, the Behheh^ 
deb of the Deccan (L the Village Detail of the Deccan) ; and sometimes the Defter 
Asufiah ; or the Register of Asuf; that is, of Ni2jam vh Moolk, Asuf Jah.) It pro- 
fefses to exhibit in detail the revenues actually realized from the six provinces of the Deccan: 
and the detail of all these provinces, except Hydrabad, is, in fact, exceedingly minute ; the 
revenue of each being .stated severally by Circars, by Mahals, or Purgaiinaiis, and very gene- 
iftlly, by Villages* ^fcrkpatrick’s MSS, 

f Thus Adoni being in the centre of the Peninsula, was sometimes dafied under the head 
of Bejapour 5 sometimes , under that of Hydrabad. Kirkpati ick^s MSS. 

I The author of the View of the Deccan/^ styles this state the empire or kingdom of 
CAUfARA* 



in A. D. 1344. * This situation of a capital city, almost at the 
extremity of a great empire, shews that it was chosen with a view 
to direct the attention of government towards the weakest frontier, 
rather than to forward the purposes of internal government. About 
this period the Mahomedan empire in the Deccan, w'hich bordered 
on the Carnatic, was at the height of its power, under the Bahmi- 
neah dynasty, whose capital was Calberga ; -f- however it does not 
appear that the Hindoo government in the Carnatic, was subverted 
until the states which were formed out of the ruins of the empire of 
the Deccan, leagued together for the purpose of accomplishing it. 
About the year 1567, Beejanuggur was taken and sacked, by the 
confederate princes ; and the king, or his representative, retired 
first to Penuconda, j] and afterwards to Chandegheri in the Carna- 
tic Payen-Gaut : his kingdom fell into confusion, and in the 
stronger parts of the country, the Hindoo governors of provinces, 
became independant Rajahs or Princes, (some of whom, in the wes- 
tern parts, preserved their independency till the present century ; 
or the end of the last ; when they were imperfectly subjugated by 
Aurungzebe) : but by far the greatest part of the Peninsula, was 
reduced by the kings of the neighbouring states of Bejapour or Vi- 
siapour, and Hydrabad, before the close of the reign of Shah Je- 
han. The conquests thus made, were divided into Bejapour and 
Hydrabad Carnatic ; by a boundary line that ran nearly along the 
middle of the Peninsula. One of the Bejapour generals employed 
In these conquests, was Sahoojee, the father of the famous Sevajee, 
(founder of theMahratta state) and of Eckojee, afterwards sovereign 


^ Havfng a good deal to say on the subject of this aodeut city, I have thrown it together 
under one head, at the end of the Memoir- 

f See Memoir of Map of Hindoostan, page lxx 5 %* Also the historical and political view of 
the Deccan* page z. 

I C^sar Frederick- View of the Deccan, page 2* 

jj This place Is said to be 20 leagues N E of Sirpy j 20N N W of Chinna^Balaharam- Mo- 
dern Univ. Hist. VoL VI. p. 67- C«sar Frederick says it is 8 days journey from Beejanuggur- 
See also the notes to Mr, Orme^s Hist. Fragments of the Mogul Empire, 
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of Tanjore, in right of his father. It appears that Sahoojee, after 
making these conquests for the king of Bejapour, held a great 
part of the Bejapour Carnatic in Jaghire ; and whilst in pofses- 
sion of it, was solicited by the Rajah of Madcul, (or Madura) to as- 
sist him in his contests with the then Rajah of Tanjore.-j' This 
gave rise to the Mahratta conquests in Tanjore, and in the southern 
Carnatic : in the former of which, the line of Sahoojee is continued 
in the present Rajah ; in the latter, their dominion ended by 
the taking of Ginjee, capital of the principality, about the close 
of the last century, by Aurungzebe's generals. The general of the 
king of Hydrabad, was the famous Meer Jumlah, who appears to 
have reduced the remainder of the Balagaut-Carnatic, and perhaps 
part of the Payen-Gaut also ; and afterwards falling off from his 
master, transferred its dominion to the Emperor of Delhi. Capt. 
Kirkpatrick supposes that the conquests of Meer Jumlah were the 
first pofsefsions of the house of Timur, in the Carnatic. On this 
occasion the name Carnatic, is said to appear for the first time 
in the Mogul Revenue books. 

In the Asujiah Register, the Carnatic, under Aurungzebe, was 
partitioned into two grand divisions ; subject to the two adjacent 
Soubahs or Vice Royalties of the Deccan, | Bejapour, and Hydra- 
bad (or Golconda). The common boundary of these Soubahs ori- 
ginally touched the Kistnah at a point nearly midway between the 
two seas ; and on occasion of the new conquests, it was prolonged 
through the Carnatic, so as to leave a larger portion on the western 
or Bejapour side, than on the eastern, or Hydrabad side. For it 
appears to have pafsed from the Kistnah, near the conflux of the 
Beemah, by the shortest line, to the Pennar river, at the place 

# Capt. Kirkpatrick’s MSS. 

f Sahoojee*s residence was then at Balapour Coolban (Kirk.) I am not enough master 
of tbe history^ to determine, whether by this> Colar (as written in our maps), is meant 

I Then divided into six Soubahs, namely, Anrungabad (formerly Bowlatabad and Ahmed*- 
nagur), 2. Berar (Bala and PayenGaut), j.Candeish (or Kbandaise). 4. Beder. 5. Beja«^ 

I pour (or Ylsiapour). 6. Hydrabad (or Golconda.) 
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where it changes from a N to an E course ; and then tracing its 
course upwards for a considerable distance, it struck to the S E, so 
as to fall on the crest of the eastern Gauts near Palamnaire ; where 
the Marquis Cornwallis ascended them in 1791 ; from whence pro- 
ceeding southward, it followed nearly the line of the Gauts, so as 
to leave Barra- Mahal (or the greatest part of it) to the Hydrabad 
side ; and then southward, afsigning to the same government, the 
dependencies of Tritchinopoly and Volconda ; whilst those of Sen- 
kerghur (meaning the valley of Salem) remained toBejapour. As in 
the Register, the countries lying between Wandiwash, and the Cau- 
very, are styled the conquered countries ; and Tanjore and Tritchi- 
nopoly are mentioned as the southernmost pofscfsion of Hydrabad ; 
it is also probable that the Bejapour division did not extend beyond 
Coimbettore ; Senkerghur (or Sankerydurg) being the remotest 
district that I can trace ; and, like Tritchinopoly in the other divi- 
sion, it closes the list. 

The detail of the division of the Peninsula, was as follows : The 
eastern or Hydrabad portion was divided into Bala-Gaut and 
Payen-Gaul; the former exprefsing the countries above the Gauts ; 
that is, on the Table Land ; the latter, the low country be- 
tween it and the eastern sea ; and to which the terra Carnatic, is 
now exclusively applied. The Bala-Gaut districts of Hydrabad, 
appear, as we have said, to have been the first conquests made by 
the Moguls in the Peninsula : and consisted, generally, of the five 
circars, or provincial governments of Cummum, Sedhout, (or Cud- 
dapah) Ganjecotta, (or Gandicotta) Gooty, and Gurranlconda ; of 
which, the principal parts of Cummum, a large proportion of Sed- 
hout, and Ganjecotta ; and a small part of Gooty, constitute the 
great body of the late cefsions to the Nizam. The Payen-Gaut was 
divided into 14 circars, (exclusive of Tanjore and Tritchinopoly ) of 
which the 7 northernmost ones of UdagheH, Serapilly, Chendaghe- 
ri;Kenchi,(orConjeverRra) Chingleput,Tripalore, (which included 
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Madras, under the name of Mundooraj) and Wandiwash ; had, 
apparently, at the date of the Register, been for some time settled 
under the Mogul government : for the other 7, which were the 
furthest removed from the seat of government, were styled con- 
quered provinces. These were, namely, Ginjee, Trinoraal, Vel- 
lore (which included Arnee), Palimcottah, (near the Coleroone) 
Warriore, Volconda ; and Jugdeo, which included Caveripatam. 
With respect to the latter, we can be under no doubt, that it meant 
the Barra-Mahal, or part of it, and that the name of the district, 
as well as that of the fort of Jegadivy, had a relation to the name 
of Rajah Jug-Deo, who originally held the district. We find also, 
a part of the same Rajah's territories, included in the Bajapour di- 
vision. By means of several names that occur in the Register, in 
this and the adjacent tract, w’e find that the common boundary of 
the Bejapour and Hydrabad Carnatic, lay between Caveripatam, 
and Ancusgurry {Inguskurry, in the list), which lies immediately 
above it on the Table Land. Together with Ancusgurry, we 
find Boodicotta, Congoondy, and Colar, included in Bejapour; 
whilst Condour (or Condnour), Cotapollara, and Gumipaleam, 
appertain to the Gurramconda circar (of Hydrabad). We may 
therefore conclude with certainty, that the boundary touched the 
crest of the Gauts between the Muglee and Dalmacherry pafses ; 
from which point, we have endeavoured to trace it southward to 
the borders of Tritchinopoly, in the last page.* 

In the Bejapour division of the Carnatic, we trace a more re- 
cent subjugation of the country, in an arrangement that appears 
to have arisen, either from necefsity, or from want of opportunity 
to collect the necefsary information concerning the detail. For in 
the first instance, we find the Bejapour Carnatic, though much 
larger than that of Hydrabad, f thrown together in the Register, 

♦ Ait these particulars are collected from Capt. Kirkpatrick*s MSS* 

f All matters relating to territory, weje on so wide a scale in the Mogul Empire^ that even 
the conquests m are now describing# were considerably more extensive than oar island. 



in two articles only ; viz. the Bejapoiir Carnatic, containing 55 
Mahals or Purgannahs ; and the districts dependent on it (which 
formed by much the largest part of the whole) in 27 Mahals. The 
provinces or circars of Bancapour, Moodgul, and Rychoor (or Ra- 
chore) which, occupied the greatest part of the Dooab, and of course 
lay south of the Kistnah, and Malpiirba, were con.sidered rather 
as members of Bejapour proper, than as a part of the Carnatic. And 
this is shewn by a superior degree of accLiracy in the detail ; for 
the villages in each Purgannah are enumerated ; which seems to 
prove, that the country on the north of the Toombuddra, had been 
regularly subjugated by the former sovereigns of Bejapour, and 
was consolidated witli the ancient domains of that Soubah ; whilst 
the arrangements for the collection of the revenues on the south of 
that river, were in an indigested state. And here perhaps we may 
trace the reason why the term Carnatic was confined (in the Mogul 
revenue books) to the lands south of the Toombuddra ; that is, 
because those on the north of it, had been considered as a part of 
Bejapour ; whilst the new conquests were regarded as a jiart of 
the tract, already arranged under the head of Carnatic, in the 
Register of the Hydrabad districts ; and which was an earlier 
conquest. 

The loosenefs of the arrangement of the Bejapour Carnatic dis- 
tricts, in the Asufiah Register, may be gathered from the vast dis- 
proportion in the value and extent of the dilFcrent tracts in it ; some 
amounting to the size of principalities, and others being mere 
townships : in effect, they were held under military government; 
and the produce of their revenue was in the nature of tribute, or 
of contribution. Such is the nature of the accounts in the Asufiah 
Register ; or that of Nizam ul Muluck. 

It is uncertain whether the low countries in general along the 
foot of the western Gauts (in the Peninsula) were in any s^pe 
reduced, by the Moguls, at the date of the Register. If they were, 
they are not clafsed separately, like the Payen-Gaut on the eastern 

E 
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coast: pofsibljj if reduced, tliey were deemed too incorisiderabk 
for a separate department, whilst such large divisions erisLed above 
the Gauts. 

We are not pofsefsed of the information requisite to describe the 
changes, by which the provinces in the Peninsula pafsed from un- 
der the Mogul government, to that of its delegates, or to the ori- 
ginal proprietors : and from thence to Hyder Ali and Tippoo in cur 
own times. The reader will however find much general informa- 
tion concerning Hyder s conquests, and the chronological order in 
which they were made, in a publication intitled, “ An Historical 
and Political View of the Deccan, south of the Kistnah, published 
in 1791/^ With respect to what happened on the virtual difsolu- 
tion of the Mogul empire on the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739, 
we know little more than that the superior weight of the Nizam's 
power, over that of the Mahrattas, (at that period) secured him 
the pofsefsion of a considerable part of the Bejapour Carnatic, in 
addition to what became his own, by his usurpation of Hydrabad ; 
the whole Dooab, and the countries between it, and the Pennar 
river, particularly : although at a later period, the principal part 
of the Dooab, pafsed into the hands of the Mahrattas ; and from 
thence, into those of Hyder Ali ; from whose succefsor we have 
now seen it wrested, and by treaty formally restored to, the 
Mahrattas and Nizam. It is probable too, that at the difsolution 
of the Mogul empire, such of the principal Rajahships or princi- 
palities, as from their situation, had been but imperfectly reduced 
by the Moguls ; such as Seringapatam, Bednore, and others ; were 
immediately re-established in the families of their former princes; 
from which state; wo saw them gradually reduced to the condition 
of provinces of tlie Mysore empire. The Nizam, become a weaker 
power than the Mahrattas, suffered a greater lofs of territory, by 
the gradual encroachments of the Mysore chiefs ; since they left 
him scarce a vestige of the Hydrabad Carnatic Balagaut; and the 
Payen-Gaui had long before been pofsefsed by Mahomed Ali (of 
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Arcot) under the British influence. The late partition treaty has 
rest) ed to the Nizam, as we have seen, a considerable part of Hy~ 
der s conquests in the Hydrabad Balagaut ; but it has also con- 
firmed to the Mahrattas, their former encroachments on the Ni- 
zam, in the Dooab. Such are the rights created by superior power ; 
and which must iiecefsarily prevail over the whole globe : but it 
must be confefsed, that in India, the changes are much too fre- 
quent, for the comfort and happinefs of the people. Since the dis- 
solution of the Hindoo monarchy in the Peninsula, about two cen- 
turies and a half ago, the revolutions have been so frequent, that 
we are surprised to find in it, at present, so great a population, and 
so ample a revenue ; and which perhaps could not have been 
upheld by a people lefs patient, or lefs industrious, than the 
Hindoos. 
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SECTION O. 


Observations on Political and Military Advantages 
that may be derived Jroni the new Cessions in the Peninsula. 


It remains that we should particularize the districts ceded to the 
British ; those to the Mahrattas and Nizam being already men- 
tioned in the course of the Memoir.* The British acquisitions are 
in three separate tracts or parcels ; but are, in effect, joined, by the 
intervention of the territories of our allies, the Nabob of Arcot, and 
the Rajah of Travancore. It would, no doubt, have been more con- 
venient for us, to have pofsefsed, in addition to the districts actually 
ceded, all the country of Coimbettore; so as not only to preserve a 
direct communication acrofs the Peninsula, but also to deprive 
Tippoo of a granary, and of resources. But it must be considered 
that on the basis of the preliminary treaty, we could take no more 
than we did. We were limited to a certain sum of revenue ; and 
we could only take such a quantity of land, as produced that 
amount. The question then, after the preliminary treaty was 
made, was only concerning the choice of situation. The first ob- 
ject, unquestionably, was the immediate protection and future se- 
curity of the Coorga Rajah, and of the Nay res in the Calicut pro- 
vince ; both of whom, partly on our account, were placed in the 
state of rebels with respect to their old master.-f Therefore 

* Sec pages ii, 16^ 17, 23, 

f Tke reader may find several interestmg particulars respecting the Coorga and Nayre 
countries^, in the zd Number of the Oriental Repertory, piiblislied by mj fidcud Mr, Dal* 
rymple. 



ilie cl' o:ce of the Coorga, Calicut, and Palicaud districts, was in- 
dispensable, as it regarded justice, and national honour ; an atten- 
tion to which, has dignified both our councils and actions, through- 
out the war. It happened to be also necefsary in a political view ; 
for the Coorga Rajah holds a pafs which leads from the Malabar 
coast, by a short route, and through a remarkable strong country, 
to the neighbourhood of Seringapatam (the route taken by Aber- 
cromby). The Nayre country, on the other hand, opens to us a 
communication with Palicaud, or Palgatcherry, a fortrefs which 
commands a pafsage between the two coasts of Malabar and Co- 
romandel, by way of the Tritchinopoly, and Coimbettore coun- 
tries.^^ Coirabeltorc being in Tippoo's hands, Palicaud is of the 
greatest importance to us : for by our holding this place on the 
west, and Dindigul on the east of, Coimbettore, we render this 
province of little use to Tippoo, in time of w^ar, unlefs he keeps a 
very large force there, to protect it. 

The second object, in a general view, but in a mere political 
one, the first, was the pofsefsion of the Barra-Mahal, and other dis- 
tricts, which contain the pafses between the southern Carnatic, and 
Mysore. (See also pages 17, 18.) This tract is, perhaps, lefs useful to 
us in a defensive, than in an offensive view, in the event of future 
quarrels with the Mysorean : for, not to mention, that in the first 
instance a defensive war on our part, must inevitably ruin us ; it 
may be said, that a defence that rests too much on the fortifying 
of certain pafses, must be nugatory : we may impede, but we cannot 
p 7 'event, the irruption of a powerful and active enemy : so that the 
use of confining an enemy to a certain pafs, is to know for certain 
where to find him. On the principle that Tippoo always has 
made, and if permitted, ever will make, war on us ; that is to say, 
by desolating our country ; and whilst he evades an attack, harafses 
and wears out our troops and resources ; we must lose ground in 
the contest. The late glorious succefses of our arms, shew what 

** See this Memoir, page iS* 
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the plans of our campaigns ought to be, should Tippoo again feel 
his strength : we must at all events, carry the war into his country, 
by attacking his capital, and other principal fortrefses ; to accom- 
plish the double purpose of keeping him at home, and reducing 
his power, at the same time. In the event of a war, therefore, we 
should find a more direct and easy accefs to the enemy's country, by 
the centre of the Barra-Mahal, than by any route we have hitherto 
taken : and have our convoys also secured, by a chain of posts. We 
shall also, set olf from a point, five marches nearer to Seringapa- 
tam, than in our last expedition ; and may arrive at it, in 8 or 9 
from the head of the pafs, by way of Oufsoor. 

The immediate security of our own pofsefsions, and that of the 
Coorgs and Nay res, being provided for, the remaining object of 
consideration, was to pofsefs the next useful piece of territory to 
ourselves ; or what would render the enemy’s frontier lefs secure to 
him. Dindigul must have immediately occurred : as being the 
key of Coirabettore, on the side of Tritchinopoly : and as having 
appertaining to it, a territory that projected far into the heart of the 
southern provinces : by the pofsefsion of which, we of course short- 
ened our line of defence. It is an undoubted fact, that the power 
which presents a strong frontier, is master of the open country of 
his adjoining neighbour ; unlefs an adequate force be stationed 
in it : so that, combining the advantages resulting from the pofses- 
sion of both Palicaud and Dindigul, we may consider the Coimbet- 
tore and Daraporam countries as at our mercy, unlefs the enemy 
divides his force ; a measure that would give us still greater advan- 
tages. I could have wished, however, that we had a more direct 
communication with Palicaud, and the western coast, than we 
now have : for it must be remembered, that although the districts 
on the Malabar coast, are subject to Bombay, yet they will, from 
situation, always call for sudden aid on Madras: and therefore, per- 
haps, should be placed under that Presidency in the first instance. 
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And during the S W monsoon, those districts might as well be 
subject to Fort Marlborough, as to Bombay. 

It may be said, that we may force our way acrofs the open coun- 
try of Coimbettore, to Palicaud ; which is true ; but it would be 
more convenient tohaveat all times adirect communication through 
our own territory. And Carroor, if it could have been included 
within our new boundary, might, perhaps, have been a useful ad- 
vanced post, from the side of Tritchinopoly : but I am ignorant 
of the state of its defences. 

We must not overlook the immediate advantage resulting to us, 
from the local position of the Nizam’s new acquisitions, on the NE. 
By this cefsion, Tippoo is removed from our frontier in the north 
Carnatic, (Neilorc, Ongole, and Guntoor) for an extent of 150 
British miles : which is a prodigious reduction in our line of defence. 

Many will regret that so great a portion of the Malabar coast, 
as the whole Canhara * province, should be left to Tippoo ; and it 
would certainly have been better in other hands : but on the " 
basis of the preliminary treaty, we could not take it (how much 
soever inclined), for the same reason that we could not take the 
Coimbettore country ; namely, that we had our full sliare without 
it. The Mahrattas certainly would not take it, in preference to 
a compact, fertile territory, so much nearer home; and easier of 
accefs. They are neither a maritime, nor a mercantile people ; 
so that it presented no local advantages to them, equal to what 
the Dooab did. (See the map.) 

The great distance of this province from Madras, and the im- 
pofsibility of its receiving succours from Bombay, during the 
greatest part of the SW monsoon, would have rendered it an 
inconvenient pofsefsion to the British power. The northern Circars, 
on the opposite coast, whose geographical situation, in respect of 

• Theprwince of Canhara or Canara, contains the districts that pafs tinder the names of 

appears to be the pepper country, to which the Romans ' 
traded, in the time of Phny. , 
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Madras and Bengal, is somewhat similar to that of the Canhara 
province, in respect of Madras and Bombay ; stand, in point of po- 
litical circumstances, widely different from the province of Can- 
hara. The Circars are far removed from the neighbourhood of any 
powerful chief, and have a natural defence, consisting of waste and 
mountainous tracts, of great extent. Canhara, on the contrary, 
has a powerful enemy (Tippoo) on its very borders; and has not 
such natural defences as the Circars have. It cannot be relieved by 
sea, at all seasons, as the Circars can : for the latter may be 
promptly relieved by sea from Madras, in the SW, and from Ben- 
gal in the NE, monsoon ; but Canhara cannot in effect, be relieved 
by either in the SW monsoon. Perhaps the best transfer that 
could have been made of this province would have been to the fa- 
milies of its ancient Rajahs ; we establishing a fortified post or two 
in it. 

It is utterly impofsible, in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge of the geography of the northern part of the Peninsula 
{notwithstanding the present improvements), to describe, with any 
degree of accuracy, the boundaries of the new Cefsions to the Mah- 
rattas and Nizam or even the positions of all the principal places. 


^ The particulars and value of the Cefsions 

Koonteaiy 

To the East India Company. pagodas. 
Calicut and Palicaiidcberry 
Dindlgii!^ Pyainy, andV erapachry 90,000 

Saleni> ICoosh, Namcool, and Sun- 
kagherry - - 88>ooo 

Ahtoor» Purmutty, Shadmungul, 
and Vayloor « - 68,000 

Barra-Maha!> RaycotU, Daram- 
poory, &€• - - 1,34,000 

13,16,765 


made by Tippoo are as follows : 

To the Mahridtas. 
in the Dooab, being the Circar of 
Bancapoiir, with part of Mood- 
gul, &c. ^ - 13,06,666 

In Gooty, the district of Suridoor, 
whose geographical position is 
not yet ascertained - io,ooo 

13,16,666 

To the Nixam. 

Kerpah (or Cuddapah) Cummum, 

Ganjecottah, and Caiioul - 9,71,390 
In Guoty - - 51,782 

In Adoni (Mooka) « 12,162 

In the Dooab, being parts of Ra- 
chore, and Moodgul - 2,81,332 


13,16,666 


Total of the Cefsions about 39I lacks of Pagodas ; $6 that Tippoo^s whole revenue was 



situated within them. A very good general idea, may however be 
collected from the map ; sufficient to understand the compara- 
tive extent and situation of each tract ; and combining with this, 
the value of each, their comparative fertility and population may 
be inferred. As to the value of the territory left remaining to Tip- 
poo, we have no absolute data for making the calculation : but 
from appearances, one might be led to conclude that he had re- 
tained the largest share. And if he really did so through our mis- 
apprehension, the Mahrattas' and Nizam's officers are blameable 
for their want of observation, in those parts of the country, which 
they had explored : and for want of which local knowledge, our 
commander in chief could have no means of forming a judgment of 
the real or comparative value, of the greatest part of Tippoo's do- 
minions. 

One circumstance strikes us very forcibly, and that is, the small 
extent of the Mahratta share in the map. There is little reason to 
suppose that any considerable error has arisen, in the arrange- 
ment of the positions, on which the geographical construction of 
the tract depends ; namely, Darvvar, Kopaul, and Ranny-Bed- 
nore, in pages 7, and 11. And yet the whole Mahratta share 
(10,000 pagodas, or about the 133d part of the whole excepted) 
is included in the Dooab ; and that on the west of Kopaul. So that 
the country must be exceedingly fertile and populous ; and indeed, 
Lieut. Eramit's account of the country along the banks of the 
Toombuddra, proves it. His words are, “ I have found the banks 

of the river (Toombuddra) amply stored with towns; many of 


taken at 79 lacks, or double the sum of the Cefsions. It appears that these pagodas^ teimfit! 
Kmiteary^ in the copy of the original treaty, sent to England, arc rated at three rupees 
each, and no more ; lor we are told in the Loudon Gazette of Nov* 5d, IJ92, that the mm 
total of Tippoo^'s revenues was taken at a 37 lacks of rupees ; of whlch> a sixth j^art, ec|iial to 
39I lacks, is stated on a former occasion to be the value of the British acquisitions* The 
Oriental Repertory (No* IL page 231,) also afsigns the value of three rupees to a Koonteary 
pagoda* The term itself appears to be provincial j as 'Koonteary cofses are also In usci In ‘ 
Mysore. 

If the rupees are reckoned at as# each, which I apprelKJhd to be their fullintrinsk value,, 
the sunvof Tippoo^s net rev etme will be under two millions and a half sterling 5 or more pre* 
cisely, 2,468,700!. Of course the annual revenue of the British acc|uisitioiis will be 41 1,45 oL 
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“ t’aeiTi respectable/' And again, “ I have pafsed the following 
“ towns, which are the largest of the vast number I have met with /' 
and he then enumerates ten of them, in the space of iefs than 70 B, 
miles. The Mahratta share in the Dooab, appears to contain 
7963 square British miles, the revenue of which is taken at 
4,1 1,4,50!. ; consequently, each square mile is worth to the state per 
annum, near 52I. or per acre, about is. 7^. If we take Tippoo's 
ancient territory at 98,000 miles, and reckon the revenue at the 
sura fixed by the preliminary treaty, it would amount to about 25L 
only per mile. The land tax of England and Wales, may be about 
33I, per mile. But it must be taken into consideration, that in the 
Peninsula, the land tax represents the revenue in general ; in Eng- 
land, it is lefs than one-eighth of the whole. 

The British acquisitions may be reckoned 15,370 square miles ; 
and the Nizam’s 12,750.* In our share, we have a great deal of 


* Here follows a particular statement of the number of square British miles;, contained in 
the several political divisions in the Peninsula ; talcing for its N W boundaiy, the Malpurba 
river, as far as its course is known ; and from that point, which falls in the parallel of 
an imaginary line along the parallel, to the western coast. The area of the whole Peninsula® 
according to the present improved state of its geography, taking the Kistnah and Malpurba 
rivers for its northern boundary, is about 167,911 square British miles* 

Of these Tip poo heretofore pofsefsed — 93,090 * * 

r British — 15 > 374 ] 

His Cefsions to the] Mahrattas — 7,962 > 36,081 

[Nizam — ^ — 12,745] sq. Br. 

Remains IoTiffoo — ^ ^ 62,009 

British Pofsefsions and Alliances. 

New acquisitions — IS>374 

Guiitoor Circar «— • — 3 >779 

Jaghire — ^ ~ ^»43§ 


Total of British Possessions — 21,589 

Carnatic and Tanjore 44 j ^97 

Travancore and Cochin — • 9,376 ' 

Total of British Anil ANCEs — ~ 53>^73 


Total of British Possessions and Alliances , 75,262 

^ Acquisitions of the Mahrattas and Nizam 20,707 

Ancient Fofsefslons of the Mahrattas and Nizam collectively (the com- 
mon boundary of the two states, not being well defined), together 
with the territory of Goa, &c. — ^ 9 >933 


Total of the Peninsula in square British miles 167,911 

Under the old construction, Tippoo’s territory was taken at 97,650; or about 440 
square miles lefs than the present, calculation. See Mem. of Map Hind, page cxxxix. 
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unproductiye land. The Coorga district and the parts adjacent, are 
little better than a mountainous forest: and as I am informed, there 
is found generally, on the south of Goa, a tract of the same nature, 
lying above and contiguous to the western Gauts ; and extending 
from so to 30 miles eastward. This forest even extends within 36 
or 40 miles of Seringapatam. In the Barra-Mahal and Dindigul 
divisions, there must necefsarily be a great proportion of waste land. 
I conclude also, from what I have heard, concerning the Cudda- 
pah country, that the Nizam must have considerable tracts of the 
same kind of land in his new acquisitions : so that it is probable 
that the Mahrattas have acquired a more fertile tract than ordina- 
rily occurs, in Tippoo's dominions. 

It may be expected that I should state, from the materials af- 
forded by the Asufiah Register, the sum of the revenue yielded by 
the several districts in the Peninsula ; at the period of its compila- 
tion. This I was much inclined to do, until by a close examina- 
tion of that head of it which includes the Bejapour Carnatic, it ap- 
peared clearly that very great errors had crept into it : insomuch 
that if the sum total of the revenue of such districts as are known 
to have been in Tippoo's pofsefsion, be admitted as it stands in the 
Register ; his whole territory, must have produced considerably 
more 011 each square mile, taking one with another, throughout, 
than we have calculated for the produce of an equal space, in the 
Mahratta share of the Dooab : which, considering what we really 
do know, and have already remarked, concerning the productive 
state of the Dooab, and the inferior quality of the lands in the 
southern parts of Tippoo’s late territories ; is utterly impofsible. 
To this we may add, that Mr. Fraser's statement of the revenue of 
the Soubahs of Visiapour and Hydrabad collectively (in Aurung- 
zebe's time) falls very short of the sum at which the lands which 
composed the whole of Tippoo's territory, are rated, in the Asufiah 
Register:* ,and of these Soubahs, the Peninsula constituted only a 

• Fraser’s Nadir Shah, page 34. 
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part, though by much the largest. This may serve to shew, that 
the sums allowed for the revenue of the Bejapour Carnatic, in that 
Register, are wholly inadmifsible ; but what the real truth is, we 
have no rule by which we can determine. Nor can we reason from 
analogy : for whatever may be the comparative state of the two 
countries of Bengal and Mysore, as to fertility and prosperity 
(were we able to ascertain it), we should yet want a perfect know- 
ledge of the system of collection, and the rate of taxation, through- 
out Tippoo's country ; in order to form an estimate of its revenue, 
by a comparison of its extent, with that of Bengal. 

The author of the View of the Deccan appears to have gone in- 
to the other extreme : and although he came much nearer the 
truth, than the Register did (which has probably been corrupted, 
in the numerals of the suras, in the Bejapour Carnatic), yet that 
he has under-rated the territory is manifest, by Tippoo's admit- 
ting a sum total, that went 47 lacks of rupees beyond the author's 
calculation.* In the View of the Deccan, the 4th, 6th, and 8th ar- 
ticles alone, are collectively valued at about 41 lacks of rupees, 
lefs than they were taken at by the Allies, to whom they were 
ceded ; allowing three rupees to each pagoda.-f The 6th article, 


^ Tippoo admitted 237 lacks of rupees : (See London Gazette of Nov. 3d^ I79Z») The 
author of the View 190 only. 

t Statement in the View of the Deccan, page 7 to 15* 
lacks of pagodas, lacks of rupees 


f Mysore — 7 (Hoons) 27 

* \ Coimbettore ^ 

2. Bednore ■— 7 (Ikeri) — 28 

3. Soonda — 2 — **.8 

4. Malabar — • 5 — — 19!: 

5. Baira*Mahal — ^ 

6. Countries west of the Hendery and Toom- 

baddra rivers, including the Dooab • 16 j[ 

7. Bejapour Carnatic — — 32 

Hydrabad Carnatic — — 29 § 

■9.’ Part of Adoni 7 


190 


I Calicut and Palicaud were taken at more than 9 lacks of pagodas. See note, page 32, 

II Dooab taken at i6| lacks of pagodas. 

§ Much lefs than the whole of this article was taken at more than 9^^ lacks of pagodas. 
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in particular, is estimated at i6 lacks of rupees, only ; whereas, the 
Mahrattas and Nizam admitted a produce of more than as many 
lacks of pagodas, for the lands that were ceded to them, in the 
Dooab ; which formed only a part of the < 3 th article ; Roy 3 roog, 
Chittcldroog, and Herpanelly, included in the same article, and 
which remained to Tippoo, would have swelled it considerably 
more. 

Candour requires that I should also notice my own error, in the 
estimation of Tippoo’s revenue ; which in the Memoir of the Map 
of Hindoostan, 1788, page cxxxix, 1 took roundly at 400 lacks of 
rupees per annum. It is no doubt a great deal lefs : but it would be 
presumption in me to attempt to fix a standard for it, when others 
who pofsefs a more extensive knowledge of the subject, have evi- 
dently failed. Nor should I now have ventured so far on the sub- 
ject, bad those with whom it lay ultimately to determine, pofsefsed 
the means of examining personally into it. It must, moreover, be 
recollected, that the treaty was made, not with tlie deliberate lei- 
sure that Commifsioners enter on such a busineCs, during a long in- 
terval between two campaigns ; and in which, delay is often 
studied on both sides ; but in the very midst of an arduous contest, 
when the army of our effective ally was absent, and its return un- 
certain : and finally, we must recollect, that whatsoever the value 
of the Cefsions might be, both of our allies were satisfied with them. 
For the allies gave up a calculation of their own, of abo lacks, and 
accepted one of 337 so that it appears on the face of the transac- 
tion, that although the claim established by the treaty, was one 
half of the revenue, yet that it was judged more prudent to nego- 
tiate the sum at which that half was to be taken, than to prefs 
a particular statement on the enemy. If therefore it be admitted 
that Tippoo kept more than half, yet it appears that the allies. 


^ See London Gazette of Nov* 3cl> 179a. 
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thought him sufficiently reduced ; and if this was really the case, 
their original purpose was accomplished. 

The extermination of the Mysore power, would not have been 
sound policy, although a reduction of it was necefsary ; and the 
extermination of Tippoo himself, a desireable object. But as the 
events of war are uncertain, it appears to be the best policy, to 
make peace when good terms can be obtained : without risking a 
great deal, in expectation of belter. I hold it pretty certain that if 
the siege had been prosecuted, Seringapatam must have fallen ; 
but it is not so certain that the fall of that place would have ended 
the war ; which at all events, was a principal object, where public 
gain and lofs are calculated. In tlie present case, the gain (the 
plunder of the place) would have been to individuals ; the lofs (the 
effect of delay) to the state. As the matter stands, both have ac- 
quired very liberal advantages : and perhaps, on the whole, that 
was the best partition treaty, which made the Mysore sovereign 
one of the parties in it. Besides, a brave man, rendered desperate, 
is capable of doing great mischief, although he may fail to extri- 
cate himself from his situation ; and it is certain, that men have 
been saved, merely by their having been urged on to desperation, 
by their enemies. 

The number of forts in the Peninsula, is almost incredible. Ac- 
cordingly, our acquisitions have brought us a great many of them, 
of which, some must be garrisoned, many dismantled. In other 
respects, our acquisitions, those on the Malabar side excepted, 
make no other difference than removing our frontier to a greater 
distance ; and by no means to an inconvenient one. 

The relief afforded by the removal of Tippoo from our northern 
frontier, allows us to make greater exertions in the south ; where 
his sphere of action is now so narrowed and exposed, that every 
design against us in that quarter, must be undertaken with disad- 
vantage. And we most sincerely hope, that his recent experience of 
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our ability to distrefs him ; together with a coiisciousnefs of com- 
parative weaknefs, in himself, since he began the contest ; will in- 
duce him to keep that faith, which a state of prosperity and 
strenoth too often leads to a breach of: even amonpt those who 
affect to act under the influence of a milder religion, and purer 

morals. 
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SECTION IV. 


Of the Site and Remains of the ancient City of Beejanuggur.*' 


The remains of this city have been visited by an English officer 
(Lieut. Emmit) so lately as November last. They are situated on 
the south bank of the Toombuddra river, directly opposite to An- 
nagoondy, which lies about two miles from the north bank ; and 
is at present the principal town of a small district of the same name ; 
the onebeingthe Jaghire (or estate), the other the place of residence 
of, the descendant of the ancient kings of Beejanuggur, who about 
two centuries and a half ago, ruled the greatest part, if not the 
whole of the Peninsula ; under the title of the empire or king- 
dom of Canhara. The following is Mr. Eramit’s account. 

“ On theNW side of Comlapour fort, distant half a mile, there 
are a great number of rugged hills covered with pagodas, which 
have once been very beautiful. This place has been inclosed in 
strong stone walls on the E side, and bounded by the river on the 
W. The circumference of the whole, appears to be about 8 miles, 
though I was told much more. Betwixt the immense piles of rocks 
crowned with pagodas, I traced several streets from 30 to 45 yards 


* In the Memoir of the Map of Hindoostan, this name is corruptly written Bijinagur. 
Beejanug-gur, is Capt. Kirkpatrick’s orthography of it, and Bejenagur, that of the author 
of the View ol the Deccan. In Cssar Frederick, and in most of our Histories, it is written 

BIsiiagar# 
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wide ; some of them now producing fine rice. There is one street 
remains pretty perfect : it is near the S W angle of the bounds. 
It extends about N E and S W half a mile; and is about 35 yards 
broad ; having colonnades of stone on each side, and a very large 
pagoda at the S W end, in perfect repair. On the west side of this 
street, there is a large mango grove, which is bounded by the 
Toombuddra. There are a number of streams through these ruins, 
that have formerly been employed to fill a great number of canals, 
the remains of which, appear all over this once delightful place. I 
inquired of a number of people, the name of this place ; all of whom 
told me it was called Allputna. The river at one place, at the 
foot of these ruins, is only 16 yards wide ; below which there has 
been a stone bridge. 

‘‘ Comlapour is surrounded with hills. After leaving Comlapour, 
the road winds betwixt high hills ; and in many places leads over 
considerable heights, the ascents and descents of which are paved 
with large stones. This road continues 8j miles from Comlapour ; 
where it enters betwixt two hills, and is not more than 8 feet wide, 
paved with stones. Here are the remains of a stone gateway, and 
a watch-house, on the top of a hill, on the east of the road. After 
leaving the narrow road, the country opens, &c." 

According to my friend Capt. Kirkpatrick, Allputna, or Awl- 
puttan, as he finds it written in the Persian character, is the same 
with Beejanuggur : but it appears odd that the people on the spot 
should not call it by its original Hindoo name. As Capt. Beatson, 
two years before Mr. Emmit wrote, had, on the authority of the 
natives, placed Beejanuggur in the same situation as Awlputtan 
falls, by Mr. Emmit's observations, there can be no doubt but that 
the ruins found by the latter, are those of Beejanuggur: besides 
which, we have the authority of the author of the View of the 
Deccan, for its being centrical to the district of Annagoondy. 
[|View of the Deccan, page 1 4,.^ 

G 
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We learn from Caesar Frederick, who visited Beejanuggur in 
1565, that it had a circuit of 24 miles ; and that it contained with- 
in it, a number of hills and pagodas. So that the hills or rocks 
crowned with pagodas, which were supposed by Mr. Emmit to be 
situated beyond the boundary of the ancient city, as well as the 
paved road leading from Comlapour to the pafs ; appear to have 
been within the boundary ; and the gate itself, was probably one 
of the gates of the city. 

I conceive that the reason of Tippoo’s wishing to retain the cir- 
car of Annagoondy, instead of giving it up to the Nizam or the 
Mahrattas, in common with the rest of the lands in the Dooab, was 
for the accommodation of the descendant of the ancient kings of 
Beejanuggur; whose present narrow domain consists- of the above 
circar, which includes the site, and scanty remains of the ancient 
capital. As we ought ever to suppose a good motive whilst appear- 
ances warrant it, Tippoo deserves great credit for his conduct on 
this occasion. To explain my meaning more fully, I shall tran- 
scribe a pafsage from the View of the Deccan, published in 1791 ; 
and long before the event of the late war could be foreseen. 

Annagoondy claims notice rather from commiseration to the 
circumstances of its owner, than any political consequence it can 
be of, in the scale of Tippoo's power. This pretty principality, 
which scarcely extends 20 miles around the spacious ruins of 
the famed city of Bejenagar, once the capital of the Hindoo empire 
of the same name, comprehending all the countries south of the 
Kistnah, is the wretched remains and inheritance of dominion, left 
to the lineal descendant of Ramraje, the last great monarch of the 
Canarine and Malabar nations, united 700 years before, under the 
rule of Kishendeo. The representatives of this family, like the 
Ranas of Oudeypour in Hindostan,lost with their dominions, the su- 
perior designation of Maharajah, or Rajah ; and have for a century 
past, been distinguished in the Deccan generally by the title of 
Rayeel. They are said still to keep an exact register of the revo- 
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lutions which happen within the circle of their former empire ; in 
the vain hope of being reinstated in their ancient rights, though 
now reduced to a territorial income of about two and a half lacks 
of rupees, inclusive of the regalities of a mint at Annagoondy ; 
and which they are rather suffered to enjoy through the compas- 
sionate bounty or policy of Hyder and his succefsor, than to hold 
with absolute independence in their own power. Trifling how- 
ever, as their revenue is, and how little the merit of the Myso- 
rean’s conduct, it is more than they could expect from the exter- 
minating system of the Moghul and his delegates, or from the 
avaricious principles and national hatred of the Mahrattas, if they 
had the misfortune of falling within the grasp of either of these go-- 
vernments." 


F I N I s^ 
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MAP OF THE PENINSULA. 


The whole Map being divided into Squares^ or Spaces, by the Intersections of the 
Parallels of Latitode with the Meridians, each particular Square is pointed out by 
Letters of Reference^ alphabetically arranged along the Margins of the Map ; the 
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instance, the City of Madras is given in the Index under the Letters E h : and if the 
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Rajahs, or Chiefs, In Italic Capitals a and such Places as have their Situations de* 
scribed in the Index only (owing to want of room in the Map), are in Italics. 
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Miigota - F d 

Misriacotta - C c 
Moka « C c 

Molodive - I i 

Mongalgary - B h 

Montana ® G e 

— — Gaut « G d 

Mooamilladuru « D h 

MOODGUL - C d 

Moodgul “ C d 

Moodui « Be 

Moodynoor - C d 

Moolily - F e 

Moongai ' - A g 

Mooryconda « G f 
Mootapilly • C h 


Mosa, or Musi R. - A g 
Mudgurry, or Madgurry 

E f 

Muglee - E f 

Mulky - E b 

Muiiavilly - F e 

Mullincota « K e 

Mungalum » He 

Mimgulpetta - Eg 
Muiinar G. • G d 

Muntraul - C f 

Musi, or Mosa R* «• A g 
Musturi - D e 

MUTTELWAR. The same 
as Chittel - B g 
Mutuapolkm G g 

MYSORE - F d 

Mysore - F d 


N* 


Naggery 

Nagote 

Naid 

Nakarakul 

Namcool 

Nandedurg 

Nandygama 

Nandyaul 


Eg 

Hg 

Eh 

Bg 

Gf 

Ee 

Bh 

Cf 


Naijoullyj or Manoully C c 
Naraaveram - Eg 
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Nattam «* H f 

Navapour « E b 

Naugamungalum •«» F d 
Naugutmady - D e 
NAYRES* The people of 


the Calicut province^ 

. ge- 

nerally 

G c 

Negapatam 

H g 

Nelisuram 

F c 

Neilore 

Dg 

Nengeiigoode 

F d 

Nerinjapetty 

G e 

Newtee 

C a 

Nilgoonda 

A g 

NAZAM ALLT, CES- 

SIGNS to . Cd, 

.Df 

Nizampatam 

Ch 

NOURGAL 

B o 

Noyel R« 

G e 

Nuiidycoooda 

Bg 

Nurgoond 

C c 

Nyarpet 

Eg 

0. 


Olinda Pafs 

Dg 

Oiloor 

D h 

Omelioor 

It 

Ongole 

Cg 

Onore 

D b 

Oodeadurgam 

F f 

Oodimally 

H e 

Oospetta 

C d 

Ooterawoody 

H e 

Ootampaliam 

I e 

valley of - 

ib. 

Ootatore 

G f 

Oucara 

G e 

Ouscotta 

E e 

Oufsoor 

F e 

p. 


Facheapollam 

G e 

Pahvitram 

G f 

Pairumbatikum 

E g 

Palamcota {Tinevdly) 

Ke 

PalamcQfa, About 

mid- 


way betweett Chillttmbram 
and Warrlore - G g 
Paiamnaire *• E f 
Palapetty - H f 

Falatcby - H e 
Paigatcfieryj,orFaikand PI <1 
Paliacur ^ I b 

Fdiar^R. , F h 

Palkani'd, or P^lgatchery H d 
Falkopda - ^ ^ ‘ 'Fg. 

Palimerdy ‘ ' If 


Paiicode Pafs 

» Ff 

PALNAUD 

Bg 

Panamgoody 

- K e 

Pan-aur R, 

Fg 

Panella 

A c 

Paniany 

H c 

Pannyellumcrutch 

- Kf 

Papanafsum 

- K e 

Paren goody 

I f 

Parmulla 

G c 

Paroor 

Hd 

Fatinoor 

I f 

Pattycorida 

C e 

Paugtoor 

Be 

Paumoor 

C g 

Paungul 

B f 

Fayen-GauL The tract be- 

low the Gauts> 

or Table 

Land. 


Pedda-Ealabaram 

- E e 


Pedda-Balapour - E e 


Feddinaigtie^ Between Am- 

boor and Vencatigheri 

E g: 

Pedro Ft* 

I h 

Pelicaree 

H d 

Pendarty •* 

Ch 

PennarR. 

D h 

Penuconda 

D e 

Perentory 

Ge 

Periapatam 

F d 

Periapatam 

I g 

Periapoilam « 

E h 

Periacullam 

H e 

Permacoil 

B'g 

Permutty 

G f 

Ferperen garde 

G c 

Ferour 

D e 

Fetapoly « 

Ch 

Pettacotta 

H g 

Pigeon L 

B b 

Pilleer « 

E g 

Pinagra 

F f 

Fodalcour 

Dg 

Polipet 


Polore 

P g 

Ponaron 

Gg 

Fonda 

C b 

Poadicbery 

Gg 

Foodcaud 

H d 

Poodicberrum Gaut 

F c 

Foodacotta 

Hf 

Foolareddy 

B g 

Foolytopu 

Ke 

Poonamalee 

E h 

Porcah 

I d 

Poritiamella 

Cg 

Portonovo 

Gg 

Poiidagoody 

Hf 

Piiducotta 

Hf 


Plidula 

Cg 

PulcumuiTi 

c g 

Pulicate • 

Eh 

Pulny, or Pyalny 

^ He 

Pungaiiore 

E f 

Purgot 

Gd 

Purrawuttum 

B f 

Pyalny^ or Puliiy 

He 


Quilandy 

G c 

R. 

Rachol 

Cb 

Rachorcj, or Rychore 

B e 

Rachoutree 

D f 

Raibaug 

B c 

Rajapour 

B a 

Rajapilla 

D e 

Ramanadoorgam 

C e 

Ramanadapooram 

. Ig 

Ramanchery 

Bg 

Ramas, Cape 

C b 

Rameeapatam 

C h 

Rameesaiam 

D f 

Ramgaut 

C b 

Ramgiry 

F e 

Ramgiry 

H d 

Ramiseram I* 

Ig 

Ramnautpour 

Fd 

Rampour 

D g 

Ramtabad 

D g 

Ranny Bednore 

aD ^ 

• Ca 

Rary 

Rate 

Dc 

Ravetnellore 

G g 

Rettingheiy 

D e 

Reyoor 

BIi 

Romaneah 

Eh 

ROYDROOG 

Dd 

Roydroog 

Dd 

Rutnaghery • 

A a 

Ryacota 

F f 

R YCHOOR.or R ACHORE 
B e 

Rychoorj or Rachore 

B e 

Rymabad 

E f 

s. 

Sackeraghiry 

■ He 

Sacrapatam 

Ed 

Sairgaipilla 

Df 

SALEM - . 

Gf 

Salem 

ib. 

SamiEuram 

® g 

SAMOMIK ' Th^ 

Calfdttt 
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Rajali ; 
Nayres. 
Sandoie 
San gam 
Sangurry 
Sanguem 
Sannam Sagur 


or Piince of the 


C li 
D g 
E d 
C b 
B e 


Sanore, or Siiaiioor (Banca- 
pour) - C c 

Saiapilly - ^ S 

Sat rum •“ ^ ^ 

Sattimungalmii “• ^ ^ 

Savindroog - ^ ® 

San fg an About 9 miles to 
the northward of Amboor 
F f 


or 


~ C g 
- Db 
CODDA- 
D f 


Bg 
Fg 
Cd 
£ e 
Gg 
G e 
E d 
ib. 
C c 
!•' d 
D b 
F h 
Gf 
If 

Shaimor, or Sanore (Banca- 
pJlr) 


Seetarampour 
Sedashaggur 
SEDHOUT* 

PAH 
Sedhout 
Sec-aur R. 

Seergoompty 
Seerway 
Selon 
Senkergur 
SERA 
Sera 
Seretty 
Seringapatam 
Seiowly 
Seven Pagodas 
Shadmungul 
Shangrapoye 
aimor, or 

pjpr) - C c 

Shatore - It* 

SbattmoogaK.hyfyzlny H c 

Sheer Mahomed Pet B h 

Shencotty - 1 e 

Shevagunga - E f 

Shevaguiiga - T f 

Shevagurry - I e 

Shially • G g 

SHILI NAIK G f 

Shoiavanden «* , If 

I, Sholiiigur - Eg 

\Showoor - G e 

•Siccacoiium • B h 

gidapour - C f 

Sl^dapour F d 

Si|iiapour « Be 

Siuiogu ^ E c 

Singvudlore - He 

Sing V,getta Ff 

Sipeler'' * ' C i 

SIpelaIre R. D g 

Sirpi * E d 

Skeveri ' - B b 

S0lapour> or Soororpour B d 


Soomsilly - G f 

SOONDA - D b 

Soonda - ib. 

Soondy - G g 

Sooruipoufj, or Solapour B d 
Sournamaky R. “ Eg 
Siiltanpetta ^ F e 

Sunkergur, or Sankerydurg 
G e 

Sargour F e 

Sydaponim - D g 

T. 

Tadcmeri - D e 

Tadepatry.orTarputtry D f 
Taiveram - It 

I'algul - Ed 

Tamberchery - G d 

Pafs «• ib» 

Tambray « It 

Tangada - B g 

TAN J ORE - H g 

Tanjore - ib. 

Tannore - He 

Tapoor - G f 

Tarputtry,orTadepatry D f 
Tavilcar - R d 

Tellichery * G e 

Tengapatam “ R t 

Termally - H « 

Ternalla - D e 

Ternavay - H d 

Teuiore - G t 

Tertalia - H d 

Tervanagary - G c 

Tiagar - G g 

Tieidill - Be 

Timery cotta - B g 

Timniapoorum ** F I 
TINEVELLY r Re 

Tmevclly - ib. 

Tingrecotta - Ft 

r/PFOO SULTAN> terri- 
tories of, * H ^ 

Tiramutigalum • I ^ 
Tondy - I g 

Tontraveiore - B h 

Toombuddra R. - C d 
T&om R, It^pafses by Si- 
mogii, and joins the Bud* 
dra at Hooiy-Onore E c 
Toodry - ‘D b 

'Totium - G f 

Tourancoureby H f 

Tranquebar • G g 
TEAVANCORE Id 
Tranvancore Lines - H d 
Tricboor * H d 
Trinoinaly F g 


Tripafsore 

Tripan ty 

Tnpatore 

Tri petty 

Tripettorc 

Tripoor 

Tiitany 

Tiitchiiiopoly 

Trivadi 

Trivalore 

Trivatore 

Tiiveneliore 

Tiiunain 

Turiapaiid 

TuUcoiiii 


Ell 

Bg, 

Ff 

Eg. 
H f 
G e 
E g 
H f 
G g 
H g 
F g 
Gg. 
H f 
Cg 
K f 


U. V. 


E f 
I e 
C b 


Vuniambaddy, Valley of, the 


Vackaleer 
Vadagary 
Yaddai 

Vaniam . 

same as Barra-Mahal F f 
Vaniambaddy - F f 

Vayioor - G f 

Udagheri - D g 

Uderipcoiida * D e 

Veerapachry, or Vecrapatch 


Vecrapandy 
Vei-aur R, 

Vtiioda 
Vcl'ady 
Vellum 
V eiorc 
Vencatigheri 
Vencatigheri 
Vencatampilia 
Ventapoliam 
Vera bad urg 
Yeramally • 

Veroor 
Veypar 

Vidtore, or Vytore - 
Vicryvatidy 
Figea R. by Madura 
Viilaporum 
Visiapour, or Vtziapour A c 
tlndcrdcngarde - G d 
Volconda ^ - G g 

Vytore, or Viatore F c 

— ^ Gaut About 3 miles 
to tue N W of Foodicher- 
F o 


He 
I e 
Gg 
Ke 
G c 

F g 
Ef 
E g 
D e 
Ch 
Ff 
H f 
Cg 
I f 
F c 
F g 
If 
G 


rum 


w. 


Wandlwash 

Warriapour 


F: 

B' 



Warriore 

Wastara 

Wcmpiliy 

Woixibinellore 

Wontamita 

Woodycotty 
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G g Y. Z- 

Df Yaldoorty - Ce ZAMORIN. See S AMO - 

G f Yedacotta - He RIM 

E f Yetcherlapaud - C a Zyghur, or Jyeghur A » 

D b 



